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PREFATORY NOTE. 


In the Preface to my former volume I expressed a 
hope that the remaining volume might be completed 
for publication before the end of the year 1881. This 
hope has been disappointed partly owing to the labour 
of expanding into a separate work the Sketch of 
Ancient Philosophy, which formed part of the Intro- 
duction to the First Book, and partly from the un- 
foreseen difficulties which I have encountered in the 
endeavour to explain fully the scientific views of the 
Ancients, as they are reported by Cicero in his Second 
Book. The consequent increase in the size of the Com- 
mentary has made it necessary to devote a whole 
volume to this Book, and the publication of the third 
and last Book must still be deferred to another year. 

In the present volume I have been enabled to im- 
prove on the Apparatus Criticus of my former volume, 
owing to the kindness of the authorities of Merton 
College, Oxford, in lending me their valuable Codex 
(Oxf. o, here denoted simply as Oxf.) written in the 
12th century. It is older than any other English Ms 
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of the De Natura Deorum. with the exception of the 
fragmentary Harleian no. 2622 (&), and is closely allied 
with the oldest of all the wss, the Vienna Codex of 
the 10th century (v). I have inserted a full collation 
of the Merton Codex amongst Mr Swainson's Collations 
of English mss, showing such a remarkable resemblance 
between it and v, that the one might easily be sup- 
posed to have been copied from the other. 

As regards the Commentary I have again to thank 
Mr H. J. Roby and my brother, the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Latin, both for their careful criticisms of my 
own work and for the notes to which their initials 
are attached. I have also to thank Prof. W. G. Adams 
of King's College, and my kind neighbours Dr Woolley 
and Dr Henry Kane, for allowing me to consult them 
in regard to physical, astronomical or physiological 
difficulties. We are greatly in want of good books 
in English on the history of Ancient Science, especially 
of Astronomy, which occupies so large a space in this 
portion of Cicero's treatise. "The best known English 
work on the subject, that by Sir G. C. Lewis, is 
utterly unmethodical, a mere collection of unconnected 
essays; while the famous French history of Delambre 
consists mainly of analyses of particular treatises, and 
is too technical for ordinary readers, not to mention its 
occasional carelessness in points of detail, of which an 
example may be seen in the account of Posidonius 
cited in my note on $ 92 multis partibus. | Schau- 
bach's Geschichte der griechischen. Astronomie is more 
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helpful to a scholar, but unfortunately it only comes 
down to Eratosthenes; and Rudolf Wolf in his ex- 
cellent Geschichte der Astronomie 1s only able to allow 
a limited space to the Astronomy of the Ancients. 
While I have been engaged in the study of the 
scientific writings of the Old World, it has often 
occurred to me to deplore the neglect into which they 
have fallen amongst ourselves. The early guesses of 
Greek science exhibit in a most interesting way the 
development of the human mind, and they are so 
closely connected with the philosophy of their time, 
that it is scarcely possible to form a right estimate of 
the one without knowing something of the other. Why 
might not Cambridge, which has now admitted into 
her final classical school the Art, Philosophy, History 
and Law of the Ancients, add to these also the Science 
of the Ancients as a new alternative subject ? It would 
be easy to have examinations in Mathematical and 
Biological Science in alternate years; and, if in one 
year students were asked to bring up for examination 
specified treatises of such authors as Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Geminus and Ptolemy, and in another year 
portions of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pliny and Galen, 
particularly the De Usu Partium of the last, I think 
it would not only call attention to some very excel- 
lent and much neglected writings, but also provide 
a useful link between our literary and our scientific 


education. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ANALYSIS OF BOOK II. 


Introduction, ch. 1 $ 1—3. 

A. Proof of the Divine Existence, ch. 11 $ 4—ch. xvi $ 44. 

D. The Divine Nature, ch. xvir $ 45—ch. xxvi $ 72. 

C.  Providential Government of the Universe, ch. xxix $ 73— 
ch. ux1. $ 153. 

JD.  Providential Care for Man, ch. uxu $ 154—rxvr $ 167. 


A. The Divine Existence proved (a) from the observation of the 
heavens, (b) from general consent, (c) from various recorded epipha- 
nies, (d) from the fact of divination. $$ 4—12. 

Ab. Further explained. Cleanthes derives the consensus of 
belief from four causes, (1) presentiments of the future (7.e. divina- 
tion just treated of), (2) the blessings of life, (3) terrible and unusual 
phenomena of nature, (4) the order of the heavenly bodies (treated 
of under a). $$ 13—15. 

Ae. Argument of Chrysippus: (1) the universe shows the opera- 
tion of superhuman, 4.e. of divine power; (2) the universe is too 
- beautiful to be the habitation of man alone, it implies a superhuman 
inhabitant. $$ 16, 17. 

Af. Man inhabits the lowest region of the universe ; the pure 
ether of the higher regions is fitted for nobler inhabitants. $ 17. 

Ag. Stil even man is gifted with reason, and this, like the 
grosser elements of which his body is composed, must be derived 
from the universe, as its source, $ 18. 

Ah. The universe being perfect must contain that which is 
essential to perfection, viz. mind. § 18. 
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Ai. The sympathy which unites all the parts of the universe 
shows that they are pervaded by one Divine Spirit. $$ 19, 20. 


Ak. Zeno's argument for the divinity of the universe (and 
therefore indirectly for the Divine Existence, since the universe 
exists) (1) What has reason is better than what has not reason, 
therefore the universe, as the best of things, must possess reason: 
similarly it may be proved to be wise, blessed, eternal, and therefore 
God. (2) The universe must be sentient because it has sentient 
parts. (3) It must be rational because it gives birth to what is 
rational. $$ 20—22. 


Al. Physical argument for divine existence: (1) heat is the 
cause of motion and of life; the whole universe is pervaded by heat; 
in heat we find the governing principle (jyeyovixdv) of the universe : 
therefore it must have in the highest degree that reason which is 
found even in the inferior parts of the universe. $$ 23—30.. (2) 
The mundane heat is far purer than our earthly heat, therefore it 
must possess the properties of heat in a far higher degree ; and it 
acts freely without any coercion from without. $$ 30, 31. (3) 
What is self-moved is soul: the mundane heat is self-moved, and 
therefore of the nature of soul. (4) If the universe were not pos- 
sessed of reason, the whole would be inferior to the part which is 
possessed of reason, which is absurd. $ 32. 


Am. Argument from the Scale of Existence. (1) We observe 
the gradual ascent from vegetable to animal life, from animal to 
human, the last showing the potentiality of virtue and wisdom : 
hence we infer a yet higher stage, the divine, which is essentially 
and always virtuous and wise. $$ 33, 34. (2) All things are striv- 
ing after perfection, but in the case of the lower limited natures, 
this tendency cannot fulfil itself: in universal nature it can. $ 35. 
(3) Since it is confessed that the universe is the best of all things, 
it cannot be limited to vegetable or animal or merely human 
existence. It must be actually and essentially wise and good (and 
therefore divine): for a potentiality which has never risen into 
actuality throughout eternity would be inferior to that of man. $ 36, 
(4) Man is born to contemplate and imitate the universe to which 
he belongs. The universe alone is perfect and its own end. It must 
therefore be possessed of what is best, viz. reason. $37. (5) Ideal 
excellence can only be found in that which is complete in all its 
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parts; the universe alone is absolutely complete; therefore the 
absolute Ideal can only be found in the universe. § 38. 


An. The heavenly bodies also are divine: (1) because they are 
composed of the purest ether corresponding to our vital heat. $$ 
939—411. (2) Since each of the lower elements, earth, water, air, has : 
its living occupant, it is probable that it is so too with the highest 
element, ether: and since the nature of the animal depends upon 
the element in which it lives, it is probable that those which live in 
the purest and most active element will possess the keenest and 
purest intelligence. $$ 42, 43, (3) The intelligence of the stars is 
shown by their orderly movements, which proceed not from nature 
or chance, but from their own free-wil. $$ 45, 44. 


DB. The Divine Nature. 8 45—72. 


Da. The divine form, as it is seen in the beings already recog- 
nised as divine, viz. the universe and the heavenly bodies. $$ 45 
—49. 

(1) The populace and the Epicureans wrongly hold that God 
is in the form of man. §§ 45, 46. (2) The sphere is the most 
perfect of solids, and circular revolution is the most perfect of move- 
ments, and this is the form and this the movement of the universe 
and the stars. $$ 47—49. 


Lb. The divine activity, as shown in the movements and the 
operations of the heavenly bodies, of the sun (1), of the moon (2), 
of the planets (3) of the fixed stars and the heaven itself (4). 
§§ 49—57. 

Le. The divinity of nature shown in its creative and artistic, 
as well as in its providential activity. $$ 57, 58. 

Bd. The Gods of the popular religion are either names for 
' benefits received from the Gods (1), or personified virtues and 
passions (2), or the spirits of departed benefactors (3), or personified 
forces of nature (4). $$ 60—70. 

Be. One divine Being is to be worshipped under these various 
forms in holiness and purity, avoiding all superstition. $$ 71, 72. 


C. Providential government of the universe. §§ 013—153. 


Ca. Introductory. The sneers of Epicurus are grounded in 
ignorance (1). Division of subject (2). $$ 73—75. 
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(b. Providential government inferred from a consideration of 
the Divine nature: (1) It is a part of our idea of God that he should 
be active, and active in the noblest way, and consequently in regard 
to the noblest object, ie. the universe: (2) if he is not so, then he 
must be inferior to some other power which rules the universe; but 
such inferiority contradicts the very definition of Deity ; therefore 
he cannot be subject to any other power ; therefore he must rule the 
universe himself; (3) the Gods form a community, and it is natural 
to suppose that they possess those same social virtues, which we 
believe that we have derived from them ; but that they possess them 
in higher perfection and manifest them on a vaster scale in the great 
city of the universe: (4) when we confess the benevolent wisdom 
displayed in the universe and the heavenly bodies and agree that 
these are divine, we confess that all things are ordered by divine 
Providence. $$ 76—80. 


Cc. Providential government inferred from the consideration 
of the universe itself as embodying an intelligent principle first im- 
parted to it by a creative energy. (1) Meaning of the term ‘nature.’ 
(2) The universe is a vast organism permeated and controlled by an 
intelligent nature, all the parts of which co-operate for the good of 
the whole. (3) The fact that all the parts, of which the universe is 
composed, are combined as is best for beauty and utility, can only be 
explained as the result of intelligence. Nature exhibits a skill 
infinitely beyond the reach of art, but even art testifies to the exist- 
ence and intelligence of the artist. If the orrery attests the wisdom 
of Archimedes, much more must the movements of the heavenly 
bodies attest the wisdom of the Creator. (4) The absurdity of 
attempting to explain the universe as the result of the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms. (5) Custom blinds men, or they could not fail 


to acknowledge that the wonders of nature are the works of God. 
$$ 81—98. 


Cd. A detailed review of the wonders of nature. (1) The earth 
and other elements. $$ 998—101. (2) The sun, moon, and planets. 
$$ 102, 103. (3) The constellations, §§ 104—115. (4) The several 
parts of the universe are held together by a strong centripetal force, 
which is the cause of warmth and light to all things, and out of 
which all are developed anew in the cyclical regeneration. $$ 115— 
118. (5) Thus there is a harmony and sympathy between the re- 
motest parts of the universe, and our earth is benefited by a stellar 
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influence. $ 119. (6) Wonders of vegetable life. $ 120. (7) 
Wonders of animallife. $$ 121—129. 


a. General adaptation of animal nature for the preservation 
of the individual. $$ 121—123. 

B. Special adaptations in particular cases for the same purpose. 
$$ 122—127. 

y. Adaptations of animal nature to ensure the preservation of 
the species. $$ 128, 129. 

6. Adaptations of external nature to meet the wants of plants 
and animals. $$ 130—132. 


(8) The hand of Providence is most plainly visible in man. 

8$ 133—153. 

a. In the provision made for supporting his life by food and 
air. $$ 134—138. 

B. In the framework of his body and his erect position. $$ 
139, 140. 

y. In the organs of sense. $$ 140—146. 

6. In the gift of reason. $$ 147, 148. 

e. In the gift of speech through the wondrous mechanism of 
the vocalorgans. $$ 148, 149. 

& In the capacity for action through the mechanism of the 
hand. $$ 150—152. 

yn. In the capacity for meditation and worship. § 153. 


JD.  Providential care for man. | SS 194—107. 
Da. Whatever tends to man's good was designed for him. $ 154. 


Db. The universe exists for the sake of its rational inhabitants, 
viz. Gods and men. $ 155. 


Dc. We may see this in the heavenly bodies, which, besides 
their general use for the preservation of the universe, afford also a 
beautiful and instructive spectacle to man, and man alone of animals. 


$ 155. 


Dd. The vegetable kingdom exists for his sake, as plainly as 
the harp for the sake of the harpist; many of its products can only 
be utilized by his labour and skill, and only appreciated by his 
finer sense, $$ 156—158. 


De. Even the animals are created for him, to clothe him, guard 


—-, 
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him, feed him, carry him, draw for him, exercise his strength and 
courage. §§ 158—161. 

Df. So the inorganic world needs the labour of man to provide 
what is useful to him and him alone. $$ 161, 162. 

Dg. Divination is the exclusive possession of man. $$ 162, 163. 

Dh. Cumulative force of these proofs. § 163. 

Di. The care of the Gods extends to individual men. From 
them each man receives wisdom and virtue. $$ 164—167. 

Dk. External misfortune is no sign of the Divine wrath or 
neglect: to the philosopher all things turn out for good. § 167. 


Conclusion. $168. 


ON THE SOURCES OF THE SECOND BOOK OF THE 
DE NATURA DEORUM. 


In discussing the sources of the First Book we have seen what 
was Cicero's method in the composition of his philosophical treatises. 
They are adaptations from Greek originals ; and, as the comparison of 
the cepi évoe(jeíos of Philodemus has shown us, Cicero borrows not 
only the topics and arguments, but even the quotations of the author 
whom he follows. We need not therefore suppose with Teuffel 
(Hist. of Rom. Lit. § 173. 10, ed. 1) that, because Cicero quotes from 
Aristotle, Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus, in the course of his 
Second Book, he had himself studied the writings of these philo- 
sophers with a view to its composition. lt is much more probable 
that he is following in the steps of some later writer or writers, 
and using the quotations which he found there ready to hand. If 
we ask who is the writer whom Cicero is most likely to have fol- 
lowed, the answer is undoubtedly— Posidonius, who is referred to 
in1 123 as familiaris omniwm nostrum, and whose treatise ‘on the 
Nature of the Gods,’ there cited, has been shown to be the probable 
authority for the criticism of the Epicurean system, contained in the 
latter half of Bk. 1 (cf. Introduction, vol 1, p. lii foll). This sup- 
position 1s confirmed by the fact that the treatises which immediately 
preceded and followed the present, viz. the T'useulam Disputations 
and the De Divinatione (not to mention other writings of Cicero) are 
in great part taken from Posidonius; see, for the former, Heine De 
font. Tusc. Disp. Weimar 1863, P. Corssen De Posidonio Rhodio, 
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Bonn 1878, and, for the latter, Schiche De font. lib. de Divinatione, 
Jena 1875, Hartfelder Die Quellem v. Ciceros ‘de Divinatione,’ 
Freiburg 1878. But the strongest argument for the Posidonian 
authorship of the original which Cicero here follows, is to be found 
in an examination of the book itself, in the agreement between the 
opinions there expressed, and opinions elsewhere attributed to Posi- 
donius, sometimes in opposition to, or in contra-distinction from, 
other writers of his school. 

The main points of distinction between Posidonius and the Stoics 
in general appear to have been (1) his easy and flowing style and 
general literary tastes, (2) his wide scientific interest, (3) his admira- 
tion for Plato and Aristotle, and his modification of the older Stoic 
doctrines so as to bring them more into accordance with the Academic 
and Peripatetic doctrines. As to (1) we are told by Strabo 11 2, 
$ 9 Ilocedóvios ovk améxeras THs ovvynfods pwropeías, ara ovver- 
dovoia tails vrepBodais, which agrees with what we read in $ 20 of 
our book, haec cum uberius disputantur et fusius, ut mhi est in 
animo facere, facilius effugiunt Academicorum calumniam ; so Galen 
tells us (Hipp. et Plat. p. 399 K.) that Posidonius was in the habit 
of relieving his philosophical discussions with illustrations from the 
poets and historians, which again is quite in accordance with the 
speech of Balbus; compare, for historical illustration, $$ 6—11 on 
divination, $ 61 on apotheosis, $ 69 on the office of Lucina, $ 165 on 
particular providences ; for poetical quotations compare $ 4 and § 65 
from Ennius on the divinity of the heavens; from Euripides on the 
same subject $ 65; from Attius, illustrating the theistic argument 
from the impression produced by the sight of the first ship $ 89; 
from Aratus describing the constellations $$ 104—114; from 
Aratus again on the Golden Age $ 159. We need not suppose 
that all these exactly correspond to quotations in the original. 
Cicero has no doubt given at times examples from Roman history 
— instead of Greek history; and Posidonius had not Cicero's temptation 
to tax the attention of his readers with long quotations from Aratus. 
It may be said however that, whatever his authority, Cicero's 
natural taste would have led him to rhetorical treatment of his 
subject: and this is certainly true. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that community of taste would naturally lead him to 
select Posidonius in preference to other Stoics. I do not however 
lay so much stress on this point as on those which I have next 
to deal with. 
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It is evident that the subject of N atural Theology is one which 
requires for its treatment a wide acquaintance with science ; and in 
point of fact we find this book of Ciceros dealing more or less 
with almost all the sciences known to the ancients, from the most 
general physical speculations down to particular theories of geo- 
metry and astronomy and the various sciences of observation, 
such as geography, botany, zoology, anatomy, anthropology, and 
sociology. Now we know that Posidonius was generally regarded as 
the most learned and most scientific of all the Stoic philosophers ; 
thus Galen, who quotes him largely on questions relating to human 
physiology and psychology, calls him 6 éziwrQpovikóraros TOV Srouóv 
dud TO yeyupvac bat kata yewperpiav (Hipp. et Plat. p. 652 K.); Cleo- 
inedes confesses that he compiled his treatise on Astronomy principally 
from his writings (Cleom. 11 7 ta woAAa Tév eipip.évov ék Tov TOU ILocet- 
Bovíov eufzrai) , and Strabo, who often cites him in his Geography, 
speaks of him as dvjp TGv Kal ypas diioodduv zoXvpaÓécraros (Str. 
xvi 2 $10)  Ishall proceed to show in detail that, as far as we are 
able to test the matter, there is a remarkable agreement between the 
scientific views of Posidonius and those put forward in this book. 
First as to Astronomy, which occupies the most prominent place in 

. the argument, Cicero refers expressly to the orrery of Posidonius 
($ 88), as illustrating and justifying the process by which we infer 
the existence of a superintending mind from the observation of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. What Cicero says of the con- 
stitution of the sun and planets, and of their being nourished by 
terrestrial vapours, is in accordance with what we are told of the 
views of Posidonius (see $$ 39, 40, 118 with the notes) When 
Cicero tells us that the sun is many times larger than the earth 
(§ 92), that the moon is rather more than half the size of the earth 
(8 103), that Venus and Mercury are between the earth and the 
sun ($ 52), all this agrees with what we read in Cleomedes, some- 
times with the express addition that he is quoting from Posidonius, 
while it is inconsistent with the views of the older Stoics. The same 
agreement is to be found in regard to the properties of the sphere 
and its peculiar mobility ($ 48), the stability of the universe and the 
question as to the Cyclic Conflagration, on which Posidonius appears 
to have expressed himself as doubtfully as Cicero ($$ 85, 115, 118). 
bunár influence again ($$ 19, 50, 119) was a favourite study of 
Posidonius. He was the first to establish the true theory of the 
tides (see nn. on $$ 19, 132), the inquiry into which was stigmatized 
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by the elder Stoics as frivolous and unworthy the attention of a 
philosopher. Like Cicero, he contrasted the denser atmosphere im- 
mediately surrounding the earth with the fine ether, which filled the 
upper regions of the universe (3 17), he described the inhabited world 
as an island surrounded by the ocean ($ 165), and, as we learn from 
Seneca, he paid particular attention to the phenomena of volcanos 
(§ 96). Both Strabo and Galen refer to him as the chief writer on 
the influence of the climate of a country upon the mental and moral 
constitution of its inhabitants ($$ 17, 42); and Galen tells us he 
laid great stress on the use of diet for controlling the irrational 
elements of the mind ($ 42). For here too Posidonius differed from 
the older Stoics: he recognized an irrational element in man's 
nature, softening down the broad demarcation drawn by Chrysippus 
' between the different kingdoms of nature, and adopted Aristotle's 
view, that each higher function of the soul involves the lower, so 
that all the functions are found combined with rationality in man 
(8 33, 34, 85); while certain plants make an approach towards 
animal life (§ 120), and animals towards human life ($ 29). The 
rational soul is not only an emanation from Deity ($ 17), but it is 
itself eternal, not, as the older Stoies believed, doomed to perish in 
the Cyctical Conflagration ($ 62) On the origin of civilization 
Cicero's view ($$ 148, 150) is in complete accordance with what 
Seneca tells us of Posidonius (Zp. 92). Both rationalize the old 
belief in a Golden Age ($ 159), and attribute the early inventions 
of mankind to philosophie lawgivers and kings. Even Cicero's 
patriotie eulogy of Roman piety is not without a parallel in Posi- 
donius ($ 8). 

I go on now to the 3rd point mentioned above, the admiration 
shown for the writings of Plato and Aristotle. In my note on $ 32 
I have pointed out that Ciceros deus philosophorum, applied to 
the former, may be matched from the fragments of Posidonius, 
‘while it is quite opposed to the language of the older Stoics. So 
Aristotle is praised in $ 95 and $ 125 ; and the notes on $$ 15, 17, 26 
(spontaneous generation), 33 (scale of existence), 34 (union of higher 
and lower functions in man), 36 (movement of all things towards 
perfection), 42 (each element has inhabitants corresponding to it), 43 
(nature, chance and freewill), 44 (voluntary movement of stars), 
51 (the Great Year), 56 (opposition of sublunary and superlunary 
regions) the fine passage about the cave-dwellers quoted from 
Aristotle's de philosophia $ 95, the whole section on zoology $$ 121— 
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129, much of the section on anatomy $$ 134—146, show how largely 
the author whom Cicero follows was influenced by Aristotle. No 
doubt this is true generally of the Stoic school, but the views put 
forward in some of the above-cited passages are opposed to those of 
the older Stoies, and may with much probability be attributed to 
Posidonius, of whom Strabo says (11 3 $ 8) voÀA? ydp éore 70 airioAoywov 
Tap avTO kai TO apa roreAcCov. 

The next point for consideration is whether we have any grounds 
for supposing that the treatise of Posidonius, quoted in 1 123, would 
deal with the same topics as Cicero's similarly named work. Schwencke 
(Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 1871 pp. 129—140) points out that in 
general the Stoics treated the question of the Existence and Nature 
of the Gods separately from that of the Providential Government 
of the World. Thus the zepi vpovoías of Chrysippus is a distinct 
work from his zepi @edv, and Diogenes Laertius mentions them in 
different parts of his 7th book, the former in c. 138, the latter in c. 
148. But of Posidonius, and of him alone, we are told that he 
treated of both.subjects under the title of zepi Gedy (Diog. Lc.). His 
treatise consisted of five books, in the lst of which he maintained 
the divinity of the heaven and the universe, in the 3rd (so Cobet, 
not 13th as in Hiibner’s ed.) argued in favour of the providential 
government of the world, while in the 5th he confuted the Epicurean 
doctrine (NV. D. 1123). It seems not improbable therefore that, as 
Schwencke suggests, the first four books of Posidonius may have 
corresponded with the quadruple division with which Cicero com- 
mences his second book. 

One other slight indication of the author may be found in $ 165, 
where Rhodes is put on a level with Rome, Athens and Sparta, see 
Mr Roby's note on the passage. As Panaetius was born at Rhodes, 
while Posidonius resided there for the greater part of his life, this 
might at first sight appear to be equally in favour of either author- 
ship, but there can be little doubt that such an allusion is more 
natural in the mouth of one who, like Posidonius, presided over the 
University of Rhodes and took a leading part in its polities, than of 
one who spent the active years of his life in Athens and in Rome 
and never returned to his native land after he had once left it (Cic. 
T'usc. v 107). 

I think that the various considerations adduced above leave little 
doubt as to the Posidonian authorship of Cicero's treatise, but there 
are some facts which appear to militate against this and which have 
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induced Hirzel (Untersuchungen zu Crcero’s philosophischen Schriften 
1 191—244) to assign a number of different authorities for the 
different parts of Cicero’s book. In the first place Cicero writes to 
Atticus (Aét. x11 8) in June 45 E.c, the year before the JV. D. 
appeared, asking for an epitome of the writings of Caelius by Brutus, 
and for Panaetius epi zpovoias. Must we not suppose that he asked 


. for them with the intention of using them for the book which he was 


then preparing, especially as we find that he quotes from Caelius in 
$ 8, and as he-chose Panaetius as his authority in the first two books 
of the De Officiis? Much that has been said in favour of the claims 
of Posidonius is also applicable to Panaetius. He wrote a good style, 
was an admirer of Plato and Aristotle, and departed on many points 


* from the rigid dogmatism of the older Stoics. We are not told how- 


ever that he paid much attention to science, and there are certainly 
parts of this second book which could not possibly have been derived 
from him. For instance Divination is defended in $$ 7—12 and 
again in 162, 163, but we know from Cicero himself Div. 1 12, 1 88, 
97, as well as from other writers (see Zeller rv p. 567), that Panae- 
tius was a disbeliever in divination; Schiche and Hartfelder even 
suppose his treatise rept 7povoías to have been the authority used by 
Cicero for the second book of his de divinatione, in which the nega- 
tiveside is supported. Again the immortality, or rather the eternity 
of the soul is maintained in § 62, but, as we see from the Z'usculans 
(1 42, 78), this was entirely rejected by Panaetius. Also the manner 
in which his opinion in regard to the Cyclic Conflagration is referred 
to is inconsistent with the idea that Cicero could have been there 
copying from him. Still there is the fact that Cicero was studying 
his zepi 7povoías at the time when he was engaged on his own book 
on the subject. But so also he was studying Phaedrus zepi 0eóv, 
when writing about the Epicurean theology, and yet we have seen 


.reason to believe that his authority for that portion of his treatise was 


not Phaedrus, but Zeno, see vol. r p. xutv foll. If Cicero used Pa- 
naetius for his treatise on Divination, which is merely a sequel to the 
N. D., this would be quite sufficient explanation for his request to 
Atticus, but he may also have thought of getting further material 
either for his exposition or for his criticism of the Stoic doctrine on 
Providence. Hirzel however is of opinion that the second book 
shows signs of having been compiled from different sources, and that 
while one partis taken from Posidonius, another part is from A pollo- 
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dorus and a 3rd from Panaetius. In order to see what grounds 
there are for this opinion we must examine more minutely ihe 
structure of the book. It is divided, as shown in the analysis, into 
four parts (1) the proof of the Divine Existence, (2) the nature of 
the Gods, (3) Providential government of the world, (4) Providential 
care for man. But the slightest examination is sufficient to show 
that these divisions overlap, that much for instance of the 1st section, 
e.g. Zeno's argument for the divinity of the universe (8$ 20— 22) and 
the argument for the divinity of the stars (S$ 39—44), would more 
naturally come under the 2nd, and much of the 3rd, e.g. $$ 133— 
153 might just as well come under the 4th. Moreover there are 
actual repetitions, as on the divinity of the stars ($$ 54, 55 compared 
with $$ 39—44); and we seem to have a double beginning for the 
4th section (in $ 133 facilius intellegetur a dis immortalbus esse 
provisum &c. and 153 restat ut doceam omnia hominum causa facta 
esse), which has misled, as I think, both Hirzel and Schwencke to 
commence the 4th section at $ 133. It appears to me however that 
these diffieulties arise mainly from want of care, on the part of Cicero, 
in marking the transitions from one part of his argument to another, 
and particularly, as Schwencke remarks, where he has to supply short 
connecting links in place of omissions. It is possible also that Posi- 
donius may have given short summaries of the preceding argument 
at the commencement of each book, which Cicero may have mixed 
up with the substance of the book itself. The general framework, 
as seen in the analysis, seems to me to hold well together, if (1) 
we allow the use of the indirect argument for the Divine Existence 
in the latter half of the 1st section, (we have many instances of this 
indirect argument in the 9th book of Sextus Empirieus, which is 
evidently closely related to our own, cf. n. on Ak $ 20); (2) if 
we remember that the question proposed for examination in the 2nd 
section is not ‘who are Gods’, but ‘of what nature the Gods are’, 
(quales sint corpore animo vita, as we read 1 65) ; and (3) if we admit 
that i the nature and constitution of man we may see a proof of a 
creative intelligence (which would naturally fall under the 3rd 
section) apart from the question whether the welfare of man is 
the chief end designed in the creation and government of the world 
(which is the subject of the 4th section). The particular points in 
which Hirzel endeavours to show a disagreement between Cicero and 
Posidonius are, I think, all cleared up by Schwencke, who has also no 
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difficulty in refuting the rather wild suggestion that the 2nd section 
is derived from Apollodorus, as being the chief writer on the inter- 
pretation of myths. 

My notes show a distinct connexion between this book of the 
N. D. and the 9th book of Sextus Empiricus on the one hand' and 
the treatises de Providentia of Philo and Theodoret on the other. 
I am not aware whether there has been any careful investigation of 
the sources of these books, but I should conclude that they were, 
in part at least, taken either from Posidonius directly or from writers 
who had copied from him. 


1 Compare particularly the quotation from Xenophon in § 18 with Sext. rx 
92, that from Aristotle 8 95 with Sextus 1x 20, the comparison of the movements 
of the heavenly bodies to the movements of an army or a ship in 88 85, 87, 89, 
with Sext. rx 26, 78; and the reference to the orrery in 8 88 with Sextus rx 114. 
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LIBER SECUNDUS. 


I. QUAE cum Cotta dixisset, tum Velleius, Ne ego, inquit, 1 
incautus, qui cum Academico et eodem rhetore congredi conatus 

. . . . . . i1 

sim! Nam neque indisertum Academicum pertimuissem nec 1 

sine ista philosophia rhetorem quamvis eloquentem; neque l 

5 enim flumine conturbor inanium verborum nec subtilitate sen- 

! 

1} 





tentiarum, si orationis est siccitas. Tu autem, Cotta, utraque 
re valuisti ; corona tibi et judices defuerunt. Sed ad ista alias; | 
nunc Lucilium, si ipsi commodum est, audiamus. ‘Tum Balbus: 2 
Eundem equidem mallem audire Cottam, dum, qua eloquentia | 
1o falsos deos sustulit, eadem veros inducat. Est enim et philo- | 
sophi et pontificis et Cottae de dis immortalibus habere non er- 
rantem et vagam, ut Academici sed, ut nostri, stabilem cer- } 
tamque sententiam. Nam contra Epicurum satis superque 
dictum est; sed aveo audire, tu ipse, Cotta, quid sentias. An, 
15 inquit, oblitus es, quid initio dixerim, facilius me, talibus prae- 
sertim de rebus, quid non sentirem, quam quid sentirem, posse 
dicere? Quodsi haberem aliquid, quod liqueret, tamen te vi- 3 [ 
cissim audire vellem, cum ipse tam multa dixissem. 


3 sim [X] BH Oxf. GU, sum Asc. LMN 4. 9 mallem mss generally, malem 
A Red. UO, malim Heind. Forch. Mu. cf. Sch. Opusc. 11 p. 324. 14 aveo 
edd., abeo AB!, ab eo 0, habeo B?CE Mus. Oxf. Asc. . 15 quid initio dixerim 
[ABE] G Red. BO, quod in initio dixerim C, quod initio dixerim CM Asc. +, quod 
initio dixeram Gesner. 
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Tum Balbus: Geram tibi morem et agam quam brevis- 
| sime potero; etenim convictis Epicuri erroribus longa de mea 
disputatione detracta oratio est. Omnino dividunt nostri totam 
istam de dis immortalibus quaestionem in partes quattuor. 
Primum docent esse deos, deinde quales sint, tum mundum ab 
iis administrari, postrémo consulere eos rebus humanis. Nos 
autem hoc sermone, quae priora duo sunt, sumamus; tertium 
et quartum, quia majora sunt, puto esse in aliud tempus 
I differenda. Minime vero, inquit Cotta; nam et otiosi sumus et 
|| iis de rebus agimus, quae sunt etiam negotiis anteponendae. 

4 IL Tum Lucilius, Ne egere quidem videtur, inquit, oratione 
prima pars. Quid enim potest esse tam apertum tamque per- 
i spicuum, cum caelum suspeximus caelestiaque contemplati 
| sumus, quam esse aliquod numen praestantissimae mentis, quo 
haec regantur? Quod ni ita esset, qui potuisset assensu omnium 
dicere Ennius : 


-——— 


Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovem, 


illum vero et Jovem et dominatorem rerum et omnia nutu re- 
gentem et, ut idem Ennius, 


patrem divumque hominumque 


et praesentem ac praepotentem deum ? Quod qui dubitet, haud 
sane intellego, cur non idem, sol sit an nullus sit, dubitare 
5 possit. Qui enim est hoc illo evidentius? Quod nisi cognitum 
comprehensumque animis haberemus, non tam stabilis opinio 
permaneret nec confirmaretur diuturnitate temporis nec una 
cum saeclis aetatibusque hominum  inveterascere potuisset. 
Etenim videmus ceteras opiniones fictas atque vanas diuturni- 
tate extabuisse. Quis enim Hippocentaurum fuisse aut Chi- 
maeram putat? quaeve anus tam excors inveniri potest, quae illa, 
quae quondam credebantur apud inferos portenta, extimescat? 


5 ab iis L, ab his uss generally. 9 et iis HL Asc., et his wss generally. 
10 sunt, ‘malim sint' Mu. cf. 1 48. anteponendae [BE], anteponenda AC 
Oxf. Mus. 14 quo, * malim a quo’ Mu. but cf. Comm. and m1 10 where the 
words are repeated. 17 sublime mss, sublimen Or. Ba. Sch. see Comm, 
invocant, vocant ap. Fest. et Prob. 18 nutu GV Asc., motu mss generally. 


23 qui edd. after Lamb and Day., quid uss, cf. Madv. Opusc. Ac. 11 p. 265 n., 
Sch. Op. rm 325. 26 inveterascere Forchhammer, inveterare Mss generally 
Allen Klotz, inveterari G Moser’s La. Heind. Or. Ba. Sch. Mu. see Comm, 
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Opinionis enim commenta delet dies, naturae judicia confirmat. 
Itaque et in nostro populo et in ceteris deorum cultus re- 
ligionumque sanctitates exsistunt in dies majores atque meliores. 
Idque evenit non temere nec casu, sed quod et praesentes saepe 6 
5 di vim suam declarant, ut et apud Regillum bello Latinorum, 
cum A. Postumius dictator cum Octavio Mamilio Tusculano 
proelio dimicaret, in nostra acie Castor et Pollux ex equis pu- 
gnare visi sunt, et recentiore memoria idem Tyndaridae Persem 
victum nuntiaverunt. P. enim Vatinius, avus hujus adulescen- 
ro tis, cum e praefectura Reatina Romam venienti noctu duo juve- 
nes cum equis albis dixissent regem Persem illo die captum, cum 
senatui nuntiavisset, primo, quasi temere de re publica locutus, 
in carcerem conjectus est, post a Paulo litteris allatis cum idem 
dies constitisset, et agro a senatu et vacatione donatus est. 
15 Atque etiam cum ad fluvium Sagram Crotoniatas Locri maximo 
proelio devicissent, eo ipso die auditam esse eam pugnam ludis 
Olympiae memoriae proditum est. Saepe Faunorum voces ex- 
auditae, saepe visae formae deorum quemvis non aut hebetem 
aut impium deos praesentes esse confiteri coégerunt. III. Prae- 7 
20 dictiones vero et praesensiones rerum futurarum quid aliud 
declarant nisi hominibus ea ostendi, monstrari, portendi, prae- 
dici? ex quo illà ostenta, monstra, portenta, prodigia 
dicuntur. Quodsi ea ficta credimus licentia fabularum, Mopsum, 
Tiresiam, Amphiaraum, Calchantem, Helenum,—quos tamen 
25 augures ne ipsae quidem fabulae ascivissent, si res omnino repu- 
diarent,—ne domesticis quidem exemplis docti numen deorum 


1 opinionis CE, opiniones B, opinione A (doubtful) B!H, opinionum B? Oxf. Y 
Asc. + Sch. 4 et X+, etiam U+, om. Oxf. MNCR Asc. Allen. prae- 
sentes AGH, praesentiam B (in ras.) CE Oxf. Mus. generally Allen. 5 di vim 

, suam A (in ras.) four of Moser, divi vim suam G, dii vim H, divi suam BCE 
Oxf., divi sui MRV Asc. 9 Vatinius edd., vatienus Mss generally, but in rrr 15 
vatinio. 11 cum senatui nuntiavisset Vahlen (see Comm.), senatui nuntiavi 
set A, sen. nunciavissent (by corr. -visset) B, sen. nuntiasset CBLO, sen. nuncia- - 
visset EH, senatuique nuntiavisset G Heind. Ba., senatui nuntiavit et Oxf. Th 
Ase. Or. Sch. Mu. 18 non aut edd. after Dav., aut non X Oxf.+, non GHLN. 
19 coegerunt, coegerint Allen. 21 hominibus, divinitus conj. Sch., divinitus 
hominibus Brieger. ea M of Moser edd. after Sch.. ea quae sint XBMO 
Oxf., ea quae sunt GHN, ea quae sunt futura € Reg. of Dav. Heind. praedici, 
prodici conj. Swainson. - 25 repudiarent ABEBHMO Oxf. Allen, repudiarct 
[C] N Red. edd., repudiaretur GU, 
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comprobabimus ? Nihil nos P. Claudii bello Punico primo 
temeritas movebit? qui etiam per jocum deos irridens, cum 
cavea liberati pulli non pascerentur, mergi eos in aquam jussit, 
ut biberent, quoniam esse nollent. Qui risus classe devicta 
multas ipsi lacrimas, magnam populo Romano cladem attulit. 5 
Quid? collega ejus Junius eodem bello nonne tempestate classem 
amisit, cum auspiciis non paruisset? Itaque Claudius a populo 

8 condemnatus est, Junius necem sibi ipse conscivit. C. Flami- 
nium Caelius religione neglecta cecidisse apud Trasimenum 
scribit cum magno rei publicae vulnere. Quorum exitio intellegi 1o 
potest eorum imperiis rem publicam amplificatam, qui religioni- 
bus paruissent. Et si conferre volumus nostra cum externis, 
ceteris rebus aut pares aut etiam inferiores reperiemur, religione, 

9 id est cultu deorum, multo superiores, An Atti Navii lituus 
ille, quo ad investigandum suem regiones vineae terminavit, 15 
contemnendus est?  Crederem, nisi ejus augurio rex Hostilius 
maxima bella gessisset. Sed, neglegentia nobilitatis augurii 
disciplina omissa, veritas auspiciorum spreta est, species tantum 
retenta. Itaque maximae rei publicae partes, in his bella, quibus 
rei publicae salus continetur, nullis auspiciis administrantur: 20 
nulla peremnia servantur, nulla ex acuminibus, nulla, cum viri 
vocantur, ex quo in procinctu testamenta perierunt. Tum enim 

10 bella gerere nostri duces incipiunt, cum auspicia posuerunt. At 
vero apud majores tanta religionis vis fuit, ut quidam impera- 
tores etiam se ipsos dis immortalibus capite velato verbis certis 25 
pro re publica devoverent. Multa ex Sibyllinis vaticinationibus, 
multa ex haruspicum responsis commemorare possum, quibus ea 
confirmentur, quae dubia nemini debent esse. IV. Atqui et 


1 comprobabimus B!CB, comprobavimus AB?EU Oxf. Mus. Claudii B?0, 
Claudi B+, Clodi AEB Oxf., Dodi C. 4 nollent, nolent A (cf. malem § 1). 
9 populo Romano edd., p. r. ABCBHO Oxf., rei publicae E El. N, r. p. V Asc. 
9 Caelius [E], coelius ABC Mu. Trasimenum V Asc., transumen ABCB, 
Trasumenum Or. Ba. Sch. Mu. 15 investigandum Mss generally, investigan- 
dam Red. € Heind. Swainson. regiones vineae U Asc., reliones vin. A!, 
religiones vin. A? BC Oxf. BC, religionis vin. E, in regiones vineam LNOT Red. 
19 mazimae [E], maxime ABC. 21 peremnia [B], perennia ACE. nulla 
cum edd. after Sch., nulla V, nulli wss generally. 25 immortalibus Mss 


generally, mortalibus A. 26 devoverent Mss generally, devoverint U, deno- 
verint I of Moser. 
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nostrorum augurum et Etruscorum haruspicum disciplinam in 
P. Scipione C. Figulo consulibus res ipsa probavit; quos cum 
Ti. Gracchus consul iterum crearet, primus rogator, ut eos rettu- 
lit, ibidem est repente mortuus. Gracchus cum comitia nihilo 
5 minus peregisset remque illam in religionem populo venisse 
sentiret, ad senatum rettulit. Senatus, quos ad soleret, referen- 
dum censuit. Haruspices introducti responderunt non fuisse 
justum comitiorum rogatorem. Tum Gracchus, ut e patre au- 11 
diebam, incensus ira: ‘Itane vero? ego non justus, qui et 
ro consul rogavi et augur et auspicato? an vos Tusci ac 
barbari auspiciorum populi Romani jus tenetis et 
interpretes esse comitiorum potestis?' Itaque tum illos 
exire jussit. Post autem e provincia litteras ad collegium misit 
se, cum legeret libros, recordatum esse vitio sibi tabernaculum 
r5 captum fuisse hortos Scipionis, quod, cum pomerium postea in- 
trasset habendi senatus causa, in redeundo, cum idem pomerium 
transiret, auspicari esset oblitus; itaque vitio creatos consules 
esse. Augures rem ad senatum ; senatus, ut abdicarent con- 
sules; abdicaverunt. Quae quaerimus exempla majora? Vir 
20 sapientissimus atque haud sciam an omnium praestantissimus 
peccatum suum, quod celari posset, confiteri maluit quam haerere 
in re publica religionem ; consules summum imperium statim 
deponere quam id tenere punctum temporis contra religionem. 
[Magna augurum auctoritas; quid? haruspicum ars nonnedivina?] 12 
25 Haec et innumerabilia ex eodem genere qui videat, nonne cogatur 
confiteri deos esse? Quorum enim interpretes sunt, eos ipsos 
esse certe necesse est; deorum autem interpretes sunt; deos 
igitur esse fateamur. At fortasse non omnia eveniunt, quae 
praedicta sunt. Ne aegri quidem quia non omnes convalescunt, 


1 Etruscorum A!B!, etruscorum et A?B?CEB ^. in Ed. after Bouh. see 
Comm. 3 consul edd. after Manut., cos MB?, quos AB'CBH, «os Oxf. V Asc., 
om. ELNCO. crearet B! M of Moser, recrearet AB?CE Mus. Oxf. 6 quos 
ad soleret Mss generally, quos adsoleret Oxf. V, ad quos soleret C Asc. 15 hortos 
Scipionis X--, in hortos Scip. Asc. V, in horto Scip. C, aruspectionis G Manut. 
Allen, in hortis Scip. Lamb., ad hortos Scip. Sch., in brackets Or. Ba. 
17 transiret mss generally, transisset CB. consules [B] Asc., quos ACBH, om. 
EC. 19 abdicaverunt Quae [X], abdicaveruntque Oxf. B. 20 sciam X, 
scio M Asc. 24 magna—divina see Comm. 25 et G edd. after Heind., 
om. X Mus. 29 quia non, om. Bake inserting num before idcirco. 
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idcirco ars nulla medicinae est. Signa ostenduntur a dis rerum 
futurarum. In his si qui erraverunt, non deorum natura, sed 
hominum conjectura peccavit. Itaque inter omnes omnium gen- 
tium summa constat; omnibus enim innatum est et in animo 
13 quasi insculptum esse deos. V. Quales sint, varium est; esse 5 
nemo negat. | 
Cleanthes quidem noster quattuor de causis dixit in animis 
hominum informatas deorum esse notiones. Primam posuit 
eam, de qua modo dixi, quae orta esset ex praesensione rerum 
futurarum; alteram, quam ceperimus ex magnitudine commo- 1o 
dorum, quae percipiuntur caeli temperatione, fecunditate ter- 
14 rarum aliarumque commoditatum complurium copia; tertiam, 
quae terreret animos fulminibus, tempestatibus, nimbis, nivibus, 
| erandinibus, vastitate, pestilentia, terrae motibus et saepe fremi- 
| tibus lapideisque imbribus et guttis imbrium quasi cruentis, tum rs 








| labibus aut repentinis terrarum hiatibus, tum praeter naturam 
hominum pecudumque portentis, tum facibus visis caelestibus, 
| tum stellis iis, quas Graeci cometas, nostri cincinnatas vocant, 
quae nuper belo Octaviano magnarum fuerunt calamitatum 
praenuntiae, tum sole geminato, quod, ut e patre audivi, Tudi- 2o 
tano et Aquilio consulibus evenerat, quo quidem anno P. Afri- 
canus sol alter exstinctus est, quibus exterriti homines vim 
15 quandam esse caelestem et divinam suspicati sunt; quartam 
causam esse, eamque vel maximam, aequabilitatem — motus, 
conversionem caeli, solis, lunae siderumque omnium distine- 25. 
tionem, utilitatem, pulchritudinem, ordinem, quarum rerum 
aspectus ipse satis indicaret non esse ea fortuita. Ut, si quis 
in domum aliquam aut in gymnasium aut in forum venerit, cum 
videat omnium rerum rationem, modum, disciplinam, non possit 
ea sine causa fieri judicare, sed esse aliquem intellegat, qui 30 


1 medicinae GH Madv., medicina, Mss Mu. 2 natura MSS, numen conj. 
Sch. Op. 11 27. 4 summa mss, sententia Manut., scientia Pal. 3 ap. Grut. 
10 ceperimus Mss, caperemus Bake and Forchhammer. 16 labibus edd. after 
Gulielmius, lapidibus mss (from preceding lapideis, cf. venenatis § 126). 18 iis 
edd., his ACH, is B. cometas, kounras Swainson after Clavel. cincinnatas 
A?BCE Oxf.-+, cincinnitas A}, cui crinitas H, crinitas MRV Asc. 21 con- ~ 
sulibus, cos AC. 24 motus conversionem Mss Allen, obel. Or., motus con- 
versionumque Sch. Mu. after Ernesti, motus in conversione Ba. after Dav. 
26 utilitatem Mss, varietatem El. M and N of Moser edd. after Manut. 
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praesit et cui pareatur; multo magis in tantis motionibus tan- 
tisque vicissitudinibus, tam multarum rerum atque tantarum 
ordinibus, in quibus nihil umquam immensa et infinita vetustas 
mentita sit, statuat necesse est ab aliqua mente tantos naturae 
5 motus gubernari. VI. Chrysippus quidem, quamquam est acer- 16 
rimo ingenio, tamen ea dicit, ut ab ipsa natura didicisse, non ut 
ipse repperisse videatur. ‘Si enim, inquit, ‘est aliquid in 
rerum natura, quod hominis mens, quod ratio, quod 
vis, quod potestas humana efficere non possit, est certe 
ro id, quod illud efficit, homine melius; atqui res caeles-. 
tes omnesque eae, quarum est ordo sempiternus, ab 
homine confici non possunt; est igitur id, quo illa 
conficiuntur, homine melius. Id autem quid potius 
dixeris quam deum? Etenim si di non sunt, quid esse 
15 potest in rerum natura homine melius? in eo enim solo 
est ratio, qua nihil potest esse praestantius. Esse au- 
tem hominem, qui nihil in omni mundo melius esse 
quam se putet, desipientis arrogantiae est; ergo est 
aliquid melius; est igitur profecto deus.” An vero, sil7 
20 domum magnam pulchramque videris, non possis adduci, ut, 
etiamsi dominum non videas, muribus illam et mustelis aedifi- 
catam putes; tantum [ergo] ornatum mundi, tantam varietatem 
pulehritudinemque rerum caelestium, tantam vim et magnitu- 
dinem maris atque terrarum si tuum ac non deorum immortalium 
25 domicilium putes, nonne plane desipere videare? An ne hoc 
quidem intellegimus, omnia supera esse meliora, terram autem 
esse infimam, quam crassissimus circumfundat aér; ut ob eam 


2 tam multarum—gubernari erased here in B, then follow § 86 ez sese=§ 156 
quae cum maxima, then 8 15—8 86 tam multarum—ferant aliquid. 12 quo 
Mss, a quo G edd. after Lamb and Heind. see Comm. 14 after deum there 
is a disarrangement in uss. ACEU Mus. Oxf. give first a few words from § 156 
(largitate—videtur), then go on (as B) with § 86—$ 156 er sese—quae cum 
mazima, then go back to § 16—§ 86 etenim si di—efferant aliquid, closing with 
§ 156 to end, largitate fundi—simulate. E in going back to § 16 repeats from 
tam multarum— deum like B. The disarrangement, which is still found in the 
Ascensian ed. of a.p. 1511, is corrected in the Hervagian of 1534 and in all 
subsequent edd. From this point we have the readings of P (following § 111 
obscura specie—§ 156 quae cum mazima) and V (following § 92 terris rebusque— 
$ 156 quae cum maxima). 22 ergo XBN Oxf. edd., om. MRV Asc. 
Heind. Madv. Forch., vero G HLOUT, see Comm. 





8 DE NATURA DEORUM. 


ipsam causam, quod etiam quibusdam regionibus atque urbibus 
contingere videmus, hebetiora ut sint hominum ingenia propter 
caeli pleniorem naturam, hoc idem generi humano evenerit, quod 


18 in terra, hoc est in crassissima regione mundi, collocati sint? Et 


19 


tamen ex ipsa hominum sollertia esse aliquam mund? mentem, 
et eam quidem acriorem et divinam, existimare debemus. 
‘Unde enim hane homo arripuit? ut ait apud Xeno- 
phontem Socrates. Quin et ümorem et calorem, qui est fusus 
in corpore, et terrenam ipsam viscerum soliditatem, animam 
denique illam spirabilem, si quis quaerat, unde habeamus, 
apparet, quod aliud a terra sumpsimus, aliud. ab umore, aliud 
ab igni, aliud ab aére eo, quem spiritu ducimus. | VIL . Illud 
autem, quod vincit haec omnia, rationem dico et, si placet 
pluribus verbis, mentem, consilium, cogitationem, prudentiam, 
ubi invenimus? unde sustulimus? An cetera mundus habebit 
omnia, hoc unum, quod plurimi est, non habebit? Atqui certe 
nihil omnium rerum melius est mundo; nihil praestabilius, 
nihil pulchrius, nec solum nihil est, sed ne cogitari quidem 
quiequam melius potest. Et si ratione et sapientia nihil est 
melius, necesse est haec inesse in eo, quod optimum esse con- 
cedimus; Quid vero? tanta rerum consentiens; conspirans, con- 
tinuata cognatio quem non coget ea, quae dicuntur a me, 
comprobare? Possetne uno tempore florere, dein vicissim 
horrere terra? aut tot rebus tpsis se immutantibus solis accessus 
discessusque solstitiis brumisque cognosci? aut aestus mari- 
timi fretorumque angustiae ortu aut obitu lunae commoveri ? 
aut una totius caeli conversione cürsus astrorum dispares con- 
servari? Haee ita fieri omnibus inter se concinentibus mundi 
partibus profecto non possent, nisi ea uno divino et continuato 


3 pleniorem, pinguiorem Cobet V. L. p. 462. 4 sint A?ZP?[CEPV]BM, 
sunt AlB!LOT. E aliquam mundi Ed. see Comm., aliquam wss and edd., 
aliam quam conj. Sch. 9 animam—illam Brieger, animum—illum mss and 
edd. 10 habeamus E, habemus Mss generally. ll apparet B?V? Asc. 
LMNO, appareat ACEPB+. 12 spiritu edd., spiritum mss. ducimus 
GM, dicimus Mss generally (cf. below § 75). 16 plurimi GH, plurimum mss 
generally. 18 ne cogitari MO! Oxf. Asc., nec cog. A?B?CEB and (in ras.) V, 
necotari B!, negotiari A!PH, cf. 111 23 and Madv. Fin. exe. 3. 22 coget Mss 
generally, cogat A?B!, 23 uno, verno conj. Bouh. cf. Tusc. v 37. dein 
[ABCPV]BC, deinde E Asc. +. 
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spiritu continerentur. Atque haec cum uberius disputantur et 20 


fusius, ut mihi est in animo facere, facilius effugiunt Acade- 
micorum calumniam; cum autem, ut Zeno solebat, brevius 
angustiusque concluduntur, tum apertiora sunt ad repre- 
5 hendendum. Nam ut profluens amnis aut vix aut nullo 
modo, conclusa autem aqua facile corrumpitur, sic orationis 
flumine reprehensoris convicia diluuntur, angustia autem con- 
clusae orationis non facile se ipsa tutatur. Haec enim, quae 
dilatantur a nobis, Zeno sic premebat: VIII ‘Quod ratione 
ro utitur, id melius est quam id, quod ratione non utitur; 
nihil autem mundo melius; ratione igitur mundus 
utitur. Similiter effici potest sapientem esse mundum, simi- 
liter beatum, simiiter aeternum ; omnia enim haec meliora 
sunt quam ea, quae sunt his carentia, nec mundo quiequam 
15 melius; ex quo efficietur esse mundum deum. Idemque 
hoc modo: ‘Nullius sensu carentis pars aliqua potest 
esse sentiens; mundi autem partes sentientes sunt; 
non igitur caret sensu mundus. Pergit idem et urget 
angustius: ‘ Nihil, inquit; ‘quod animi quodque rationis 
20 est expers, id generare ex se potest animantem com- 
potemque rationis; mundus autem generat animantes 
compotesque rationis; animans est igitur mundus com- 
posque rationis! Idemque similitudine, ut saepe solet, ratio- 
nem conclusit hoc modo: ‘Si ex oliva modulate canentes 
25 tibiae nascerentur, num dubitares, quin inessetin oliva 
tibicinii quaedam scientia? Quid, si platani fidiculas 
ferrent numerose sonantes? idem scilicet censeres, in 
platanis inesse musicam. Cur igitur mundus non 
animans sapiensque judicetur, cum ex se procreet 
3o animantes atque sapientes ?' 

IX. Sed quoniam coepi secus agere, atque initio dixeram 
(negaram enim hane primam partem egere oratione, quod esset 
omnibus perspicuum deos esse) tamen id ipsum rationibus 
physicis confirmari volo. Sic enim res se habet, ut omnia, quae 


7 convicia edd. after Dav., vitia mss. (Mosers O has vitia condiluuntur.) 
14 his mss, iis Mu. 15 efficietur ABV Oxf. Asc. MO+, efficitur [CEP] BH 
Or. Ba. Sch. 26 tibicinii CR Asc.; tibicini mss generally. si platani— 
numerosa sonantes Priscian m1 5. 30. 27 idem, item conj. Ba. 34 physicis 
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alantur atque crescant, contineant in se vim caloris, sine qua 


neque ali possent nec crescere. Nam omne, quod est calidum : 


et igneum, cietur et agitur motu suo; quod autem alitur et 
crescit, motu quodam utitur certo et aequabili; qui quam diu 
remanet in nobis, tam diu sensus et vita remanet ; refrigerato 


24 autem et exstincto calore occidimus ipsi et exstinguimur. Quod 


25 


quidem Cleanthes his etiam argumentis docet, quanta vis insit 
caloris in omni corpore: negat enim esse ullum cibum tam 
gravem, quin is nocte et die concoquatur; cujus etiam in re- 
liquiis ins? calor lis, quas natura respuerit. Jam vero venae et 
arteriae micare non desinunt quasi quodam igneo motu, animad- 
versumque saepe est, cum cor animantis alicujus evulsum ita 
mobiliter palpitaret, ut imitaretur igneam celeritatem. Omne 
igitur, quod vivit, sive animal sive terra editum, id vivit propter 
inclusum in eo calorem. Ex quo intellegi debet eam caloris 
naturam vim habere in se vitalem per omnem mundum perti- 
nentem. Atque id facilius cernemus toto genere hoc igneo, quod 
tranat omnia, subtihus explicato. Omnes igitur partes mundi 
(tangam autem maximas) calore fultae sustinentur. Quod pri- 
mum in terrena natura perspici potest. Nam et lapidum con- 
flictu atque tritu elici ignem videmus et recenti fossione terram 
fumare calentem, atque etiam ex puteis jugibus aquam 


calidam trahi, et id maxime fieri temporibus hibernis, quod 


26 


magna vis terrae cavernis contineatur caloris eaque hieme sit 
densior ob eamque causam calorem insitum in terris contineat 
artius. X. Longa est oratio multaeque rationes, quibus doceri 
possit omnia, quae terra concipiat semina, quaeque ipsa ex se 
generata stirpibus infixa contineat, ea temperatione caloris et 
oriri et augescere. Atque aquae etiam admixtum esse calorem 
primum ipse liquor aquae declarat [effusio], quae neque congla- 


edd. after Lamb., physicis (or fysicis) id est naturalibus uss Allen. confirmari 
arss generally Allen, confirmare Reg. CO Moser's M edd. 

1 alantur—crescant Mss generally, aluntur—crescunt G Or. Ba. Sch. atque 
Allen Or. Ba. Sch., et quae mss generally Mu., e£ EGU Oxf. LO. 10 insit 
Heind., inest mss edd. 21 tritu A"'[|BCEP]LO, ritu A!V!, ictu V? Oxf. Asc. 4-. 
22 fumare calentem Ase. LO, fumare recalentem mss generally. 24 continea- 
tur—sit—contineat Mss generally, continetur—fit—continet Or. Ba. Sch. after 
Heind. (continetur HR, fit CV Mars., continent H). — caloris after vis Forch. 
so C cal. terr. cont. cav. 25 in terris, interius Allen after Bouh. and Heind. 
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ciaret frigoribus neque nive pruinaque concresceret, nisi eadem 
se admixto calore liquefacta et dilapsa diffunderet. Itaque et 
aquilonibus reliquisque frigoribus adjectis durescit umor, et 
idem vicissim mollitur tepefactus et tabescit calore. Atque 
5 etiam maria agitata ventis ita tepescunt, ut intellegi facile possit 
in tantis illis umoribus esse inclusum calorem. Nec enim ille 
externus et adventicius habendus est tepor, sed ex intimis maris 
partibus agitatione excitatus, quod nostris quoque corporibus 
contingit, cum motu atque exercitatione recalescunt. Ipse vero 
ro aér, qui natura est maxime frigidus, minime est expers caloris ; 
ille vero et multo quidem calore admixtus est; ipse enim oritur 
ex respiratione aquarum ; earum enim quasi vapor quidam aér 
habendus est; is autem exsistit motu ejus caloris, qui aquis 
continetur. Quam similitudinem cernere possumus in iis aquis, 
r5 quae effervescunt subditis ignibus. Jam vero reliqua quarta 
pars mundi, ea et 3psa tota natura fervida est et ceteris naturis 
omnibus salutarem impertit et vitalem calorem. Ex quo con- 
cluditur, cum omnes mundi partes sustineantur calore, mundum 
etiam ipsum simili parique natura in tanta diuturnitate servari, 
20 eoque magis, quod intellegi debet calidum illud atque igneum 
ita in omni fusum esse natura, ut in eo insit procreandi vis et 
causa gignendi, a quo et animantia omnia et ea, quorum stirpes 
terra continentur, et nasci sit necesse et augescere. XI. +Na- 
\tura est igitur," quae contineat mundum omnem eumque 
25 tueatur, et ea quidem non sine sensu atque ratione; omnem 
enim naturam necesse est, quae non solitaria sit neque sim- 
plex, sed eum alio juncta atque conexa, habere aliquem in se 
principatum, ut in homine mentem, in belua quiddam simile 
mentis, unde oriantur rerum appetitus. In arborum autem et 
3o earum rerum, quae gignuntur e terra, radicibus inesse prin- 


30 declarat effusio APV Mus., declarat effusae B, declarat effusioque EH, declarat 
et effusio G, dederat effusio C1, declarat C? Or. Ba., declarat et fusio Allen Sch. 
Mu. Madv. Adv. 11 242. 

3 adjectis mss generally, adlectis C, om. C, adstrictis Mu. after Heind. 
14 iis edd., his wss. 15 effervescunt BCV?BM Asc., eis fervescunt AEV!, 
fervescunt PLO+, eis effervescunt Oxf., ahenis fervescunt H, aeneis ferv. G Red. 
N, aeneis effervescunt Med. of Dav. -- , see Comm. subditis [V?] Oxf. Asc. 
M+, subitis XB+, subjectis HNO. ~ 18 calore [CEP]A2V?2+, calorem A!BV!. 
23 natura est igitur, see Comm. 
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12 DE NATURA DEORUM. 


cipatus putatur.  Principatum autem id dieo, quod Graeci 
»yeuovukóv vocant, quo nihil in quoque genere nec potest nec 
debet esse praestantius. Ita necesse est illud etiam, in quo sit 
totius naturae principatus, esse omnium optimum omniumque 


30 rerum potestate dominatuque dignissimum. — Videmus autem in 


partibus mundi (nihil est enim in omni mundo, quod non pars 
universi sit) inesse sensum atque rationem. In ea parte igitur, 
in qua mundi inest principatus, haec inesse necesse est, et 
acriora quidem atque majora. Quocirca sapientem esse mundum 
necesse est, naturamque eam, quae res omnes complexa teneat, 
perfectione rationis excellere, eoque deum esse mundum, omnem- 
que vim mundi natura divina contineri. Atque etiam mundi 
ille fervor purior, perlucidior mobiliorque est multo, ob easque 
causas aptior ad sensus commovendos quam hic noster calor, quo 


81 haec, quae nota nobis sunt, retinentur et vigent. Absurdum 


igitur est dicere, cum homines bestiaeque hoc calore teneantur 
et propterea moveantur ac sentiant, mundum esse sine sensu, 
qui integro et libero et puro eodemque acerrimo et mobilissimo 
ardore teneatur, praesertim cum is ardor, qui est mundi, non 
agitatus ab alio neque externo pulsu, sed per se ipse ac sua 
sponte moveatur. Nam quid potest esse mundo valentius, quod 
pellat atque moveat calorem eum, quo ille teneatur? XII. 


32 Audiamus enim Platonem quasi quendam deum philosophorum; 


cul duo placet esse motus, unum suum, alterum externum, esse 
autem divinius, quod ipsum ex se sua sponte moveatur, quam 
quod pulsu agitetur alieno. Hune autem motum in solis animis 
esse ponit, ab hisque principium motus esse ductum putat. 
Quapropter, quoniam ex mundi ardore motus omnis oritur, is 
autem ardor non alieno impulsu, sed sua sponte movetur, 
animus sit necesse est; ex quo efficitur animantem esse mun- 
dum. Atque ex hoc quoque intellegi poterit in eo inesse intel- 
legentiam, quod certe est mundus melior quam ulla natura. Ut 


2 qryeuov«kóv edd., in Lat. mss generally. quoque A?B Asc. 4- , quoquo CB, 
quo A!PV Oxf., quoquam E. 13 est before multo Lamb. Or. Ba. Mu., before 
etiam Bouh., after aptior Sch., om. mss. 16 cum A?B?[V] Oxf. Asc. HLMO, 
quin CEPB. 18 mobilissimo mss generally, mollissimo C, nobilissimo MR c , 
19 is [CEPV?] Asc., his ABV}. 22 qua Ba. by misprint. 27 hisque 
B!CEV Oxf.+, isque A, iisque B?P +. 
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enim nulla pars est corporis nostri, quae non minoris sit, quam 
nosmet ipsi sumus, sic mundum universum pluris esse necesse 
est quam partem aliquam universi. Quod si ita est, sapiens sit 
mundus necesse est. Nam ni ita esset, hominem, qui est mundi 
5 pars, quoniam rationis esset particeps, pluris esse quam mundum 
omnem oporteret. Atque etiam, si a primis incohatisque naturis 
ad ultimas perfectasque volumus procedere, ad deorum naturam 
perveniamus necesse est, Prima enim animadvertimus a 
natura sustineri ea, quae gignantur e terra, quibus natura nihil 
10 tribuit amplius, quam ut ea alendo atque augendo tueretur. 


Bestiis autem sensum et motum dedit et cum quodam appetitu 34 


accessum ad res salutares, a pestiferis recessum ; hoc homini 
amplius, quod addidit rationem, qua regerentur animi appetitus, 
qui tum remitterentur, tum continerentur. XIII. Quartus 
15 autem gradus est et altissimus eorum, qui natura boni sapien- 
tesque gignuntur, quibus a principio innascitur ratio recta con- 
stansque, quae supra hominem putanda est deoque tribuenda, 
id est mundo, in quo necesse est perfectam illam atque absolu- 
tam inesse rationem. Neque enim dici potest in ulla rerum 
20 institutione non esse aliquid extremum atque perfectum. Ut 

enim in vite, ut in pecude, nisi quae vis obstitit, videmus 

naturam suo quodam itinere ad ultimum pervenire, atque ut 

pietura et fabrica ceteraeque artes habent quendam absoluti 
operis effectum, sic in omni natura, ac multo etiam magis, 
25 necesse est absolvi aliquid ac perfici. Etenim ceteris naturis 
multa externa, quo minus perficiantur, possunt obsistere, uni- 
versam autem naturam nulla res potest impedire, propterea quod 
omnes naturas ipsa cohibet et continet. Quocirca necesse est 
esse quartum illum et altissimum gradum, quo nulla vis possit 


33 


35 


30 accedere. Is autem est gradus, in quo rerum omnium natura 36 


ponitur; quae quoniam talis est, ut et praesit omnibus et eam 
nulla res possit impedire, necesse est intellegentem esse mundum 


1 minoris M. of Moser edd. after Ursin., minor Mss. 4 qui est V?M Asc., 
qui esset. X 4. 5 rationis esset AACEPV!BH, rat. est A?BV?MO Asc. see 
Comm. 8 prima ABEVBMV Oxf. Asc., primo [CP] HLO Or. Ba. Sch., pri- 
mum R Mu. (who compares Ac. 11 30) see Comm. 9 gignantur Mss, gignuntur 
LO Or. Ba. Sch. after Manut. see Comm. 11 sensum, et sensum Heind, and 
Klotz with G. 19 in ulla V2 Oxf. LM, in nulla mss generally, in illa V Asc. 
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et quidem etiam sapientem. Quid autem est inscitius quam 
eam naturam, quae omnes res sit complexa, non optimam dici, 
aut, cum sit optima, non primum animantem esse, deinde rationis 
et consili compotem, postremo sapientem ? Qui enim potest 
aliter esse optima ? Neque enim, si stirpium similis sit aut 5 
etiam bestiarum, optima putanda sit potius quam deterrima, 
nec vero, si rationis particeps sit nec sit tamen a principio 
sapiens, non sit deterior mundi potius quam humana condicio ; 
homo enim sapiens fieri potest, mundus autem si in aeterno 
praeteriti temporis spatio fuit insipiens, numquam profecto ro 
sapientiam consequetur; ita erit homine deterior. Quod quo- 
niam absurdum est, et sapiens a principio mundus et deus 
37 habendus est. XIV. Scite enim Chrysippus, ut clipei causa 
involucrum, vaginam autem gladii sic praeter mundum cetera 
omnia aliorum causa esse generata, ut eas fruges atque fructus, 15 
quos terra gignit, animantium causa, animantes autem homi- 
num, ut equum vehendi causa, arandi bovem, venandi et custo- 
diendi canem. Ipse autem homo ortus est ad mundum contem- 
plandum et imitandum, nullo modo perfectus, sed [est] quaedam 
particula perfecti. Neque enim est quicquam aliud praeter 20 
mundum, cui nihil absit, quodque undique aptum atque per- 
38 fectum expletumque sit omnibus suis numeris et partibus. Sed 
mundus quoniam omnia complexus est, neque est quicquam, 
quod non insit in eo, perfectus undique est. Qui igitur potest ei 
deesse id, quod est optimum ? nihil autem est mente et ratione 25 
melius; ergo haec mundo deesse non possunt. Bene igitur idem 
Chrysippus, qui similitudines adjungens omnia in perfectis et 
maturis docet esse meliora, ut in equo quam in eculeo, in cane 
quam in catulo, in viro quam in puero, item, quod in omni 


13 habendus est, after this follows in all mss and edd. neque enim—partibus, 
which I have put after perfecti at the end of § 37, see Comm. 16 gignit 
Mss generally, gignat Red. Heind. Allen. - 18 ortus est Mss, qui ortus Red. 
Heind., ortus B Vaucher, who transfers est in next line to end of sentence. 
19 sed H Moser's E Fa. and M Allen, sed est Mss generally (perhaps dittographia of 





set, ef. § 73). 21 cui B, quo mss generally (doubtless for original quoi). 
quodque—sit om. BC. 23 neque est Mss, neque enim est GH Heind. 24 qui 
G edd. after Gron., quid ss (cf. above § 5). 25 id quod [ACE] BHG, quod 
BIPVM Oxf.+. autem est mss, est autem Sch, 28 eculeo X+, equulo 


C?BHNV, equuleo MR. 


LIB. II CAP. XIII—XV §§ 36—42. 15 


mundo optimum sit, id in perfecto aliquo atque absoluto esse 
debere; est autem nihil mundo perfectius, nihil virtute melius ; 39 
igitur mundi est propria virtus. Nec vero hominis natura per- 
fecta est, et efficitur tamen in homine virtus ; quanto igitur in 

5 mundo facilius! est ergo in eo virtus; sapiens est igitur et 
propterea deus. 

XV. Atque hae mundi divinitate perspecta tribuenda est 
sideribus eadem divinitas, quae ex mobilissima purissimaque 
aetheris parte gignuntur, neque ulla praeterea sunt admixta 

ro natura totaque sunt calida atque perlucida, ut ea quoque rectis- 
sime et animantia esse et sentire atque intellegere dicantur. 

Atque ea quidem tota esse ignea duorum sensuum testimonio 40 
confirmari Cleanthes putat, tactus et oculorum. Nam solis et 
candor illustrior est quam ullius ignis, quippe qui immenso 
15 mundo tam longe lateque colluceat, et 1s ejus tactus est, non ut 
tepefaciat solum, sed etiam saepe comburat, quorum neutrum 
faceret, nisi esset igneus. ‘Ergo, inquit, ‘cum sol igneus sit 
Oceanique alatur umoribus, quia nullus ignis sine pastu aliquo 
possit permanere, necesse est aut ei similis sit igni, quem adhi- 
20 bemus ad usum atque victum, aut ei, qui corporibus animantium 

continetur. Atqui hie noster ignis, quem usus vitae requirit, 41 
confector est et consumptor omnium, idemque, quocumque in- 
vasit, cuncta disturbat ac dissipat; contra ille corporeus vitalis 
et salutaris omnia conservat, alit, auget, sustinet sensuque 
25 afficit; Negat ergo esse dubium, horum ignium sol utri similis 
sit, cum is quoque efficiat, ut omnia floreant et in suo quaeque 
genere pubescant. Quare cum solis ignis similis eorum ignium 
sit, qui sunt in corporibus animantium, solem quoque animantem 
esse oportet, et quidem reliqua astra, quae oriantur in ardore 

. 30 caelesti, qui aether vel caelum nominatur. Cum igitur aliorum 42 


1 id [CP]BM Asoc., corr. fr. is AV, is BE. 8 mobilissima X except no- 
bilissima PV?, mollissima B. 9 sunt mss, est Or. Ba. see Comm. 13 et 
candor edd. after Klotz, calor et candor XB Oxf., ardor et candor H, candor et 
calor LNCO, candor MRVU Heind. 14 ullius [ABPV] Oxf. 0, ullus CEBHM + . 
immenso uss Klotz Sch., in immenso Reg. of Dav. Or. Ba. Mu. 15 tactus by 
corr. fr. tactu AV. 19 posset Mu. on Acad. r1 72, see Comm. 20 atque 
XBH Oxf.+, atque ad MRV Sch. 21 atqui MN Red. edd. after Dav., atque 
Mss generally, cf. § 16. 29 omnium Mss generally, om. Oxf. V'R Asc. 29 et 
quidem mss, atque item Or. Ba. after Heind. see Comm. 
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animantium ortus in terra sit, aliorum in aqua, in aére aliorum, 
absurdum esse Aristoteli videtur in ea parte, quae sit ad gi- 
gnenda animantia aptissima, animal gigni nullum putare. Si- 
dera autem aetherium locum obtinent; qui quoniam tenuissi- 


mus est et semper agitatur et viget, necesse est, quod animal in- 


eo gignatur, id et sensu acerrimo et mobilitate celerrima esse. 
Quare cum in aethere astra gignantur, consentaneum est in his 
sensum inesse et intellegentiam, ex quo efficitur in deorum 
numero astra esse ducenda. XVI. Etenim licet videre acutiora 
ingenia et ad intellegendum aptiora eorum, qui terras incolant 
eas, in quibus aér sit purus ac tenuis, quam illorum, qui utantur 


43 crasso caelo atque concreto. Quin etiam cibo quo utare, in- 


teresse aliquid ad mentis aciem putant. Probabile est igitur 
praestantem intellegentiam in sideribus esse, quae et aetheriam 
partem mundi incolant et marinis terrenisque umoribus longo 
intervallo extenuatis alantur. Sensum autem astrorum atque 
intellegentiam maxime declarat ordo eorum atque constantia 
—nihil est enim, quod ratione et numero moveri possit sine con- 
silio—in quo nihil est temerarium, nihil varium, nihil fortuitum. 
Ordo autem siderum et in omni aeternitate constantia neque 
naturam significat—est enim plena rationis—neque fortunam, 
quae amica varietati constantiam respuit. Sequitur ergo, ut 


44 ipsa sua sponte, suo sensu ac divinitate moveantur. Nec vero 


Aristoteles non laudandus in eo, quod omnia, quae moventur, 
aut natura moverl censuit aut vi aut voluntate ; moveri autem 
solem et lunam et sidera omnia; quae autem natura moveren- 
tur, haec aut pondere deorsum aut levitate in sublime ferri, 
quorum neutrum astris contingeret, propterea quod eorum mo- 
tus in orbem circumferretur. Nec vero dici potest vi quadam 
majore fieri, ut contra naturam astra moveantur; quae enim 
potest major esse? Restat igitur, ut motus astrorum sit volun- 
tarius. Quae qui videat, non indocte solum, verum etiam impie 
faciat, si deos esse neget. Nec sane multum interest, utrum id 


6 id et BC, id est AYPV!H, idem EBLO, idemque MRCV Oxf. 4. 7 his 
Mss Dav. Heind. Allen, iis edd. after Moser. 24 laudandus Mss generally, 
laudandus est A Or. Ba. Mu. 27 in sublime ss, sublime Or. Ba., [in] sublime 
Sch. Mu. 29 circumferretur Sch., circumque ferretur Mss generally, circum- 
quaque ferr. HO Heind. 
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neget an eos omni procuratione atque actione privet; mihi enim, 
qui nihil agit, esse omnino non videtur. Esse igitur deos ita 
perspicuum est, ut, id qui neget, vix eum sanae mentis exis- 
timem. | 
5 XVII. Restat, ut, qualis eorum natura sit, consideremus ; 45 
in quo nihil est difficilius quam a consuetudine oculorum aciem 
mentis abducere. Ea difficultas induxit et vulgo imperitos et 
similes philosophos imperitorum, ut nisi figuris hominum con- 
stitutis nihil possent de dis immortalibus cogitare; cujus opin- 
ro ionis levitas confutata a Cotta non desiderat orationem meam. 
Sed cum talem esse deum certa notione animi praesentiamus, 
primum ut sit animans, deinde ut in omni natura nihil eo sit 
praestantius, ad hanc praesensionem notionemque nostram nihil 
video quod potius accommodem, quam ut primum hunc ipsum 
I5 mundum, quo nihil excellentius fieri potest, animantem esse et 
deum judicem. Hic quam volet Epicurus jocetur, homo non 46 
aptissimus ad jocandum minimeque res?piens patriam, et dicat 
se non posse intellegere, qualis sit volubilis et rotundus deus, 
tamen ex hoc, quod etiam ipse probat, numquam me movebit, 
20 Placet enim ill esse deos, quia necesse sit praestantem esse 
aliquam naturam, qua nihil sit melius. Mundo autem certe 
nihil est melius. Nec dubium, quin, quod animans sit habeat- 
que sensum et rationem et mentem, id sit melius quam id, quod 
his careat. Ita efficitur animantem, sensus, mentis, rationis 47 
25 mundum esse compotem ; qua ratione deum esse mundum con- 
cluditur. Sed haec paulo post facilius cognoscentur ex iis rebus 
ipsis, quas mundus efficit. 
XVIIL Interea, Vellei, noli, quaeso, prae te ferre vos plane 
expertes esse doctrinae. Conum tibi ais et cylindrum et py- 
3o ramidem pulchriorem quam sphaeram videri. Novum etiam 
oculorum judicium habetis. Sed sint ista pulchriora dumtaxat 
aspectu, quod mihi tamen ipsum non videtur; quid enim pul- 
chrius ea figura, quae sola omnes alias figuras complexa continet, 








5 restat mss generally, sane restat V Oxf. Asc. MCV (from samae above). 
17 resipiens edd. after Ursin., respiciens MSS. 18 rutundus AV Or. Ba. 
24 his B![E] Asc., iis AB?CV Oxf. B, is PU. animantem—compotem MSS 
(exe. am. esse sens. ment. rat. comp. G), P has mentem, H (like G) omits mundum 
esse, Heind. conj. an. mund. esse et s. m, m. c. 98 quaero Or. Ba. (by mistake ?). 
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quaeque nihil asperitatis habere, nihil offensionis potest, nihil in- 
cisum angulis, nihil anfractibus, nihil eminens, nihil lacunosum? 
cumque duae formae praestantissimae sint, ex solidis globus 
(sic enim e$atpar interpretari placet), ex planis autem circulus 
aut orbis, qui xU«Xos Graece dicitur, his duabus formis contingit 5 
solis, ut omnes earum partes sint inter se simillimae a medioque 
tantundem undique absit extremum, quo nihil fieri potest ap- 
48 tius. Sed si haec non videtis, quia numquam eruditum illum 
pulverem attigistis, ne hoc quidem physici intellegere potuistis, 
hane aequabilitatem motus constantiamque ordinum in alia ro 
figura non potuisse servari? Itaque nihil potest indoctius, quam 
quod a vobis affirmari solet. Nec enim hunc ipsum mundum 
pro certo rotundum esse dicitis; nam posse fieri ut sit alia 
49 figura, innumerabilesque mundos alios aliarum esse formarum. 
Quae, si, bis bina quot essent, didicisset Epicurus, certe non r5 
diceret; sed dum palato, quid sit optimum, judicat, ‘caeli 
palatum, utait Ennius, non suspexit. XIX. Nam cum duo sint 
genera siderum, quorum alterum spatiis immutabilibus ab ortu 
ad occasum commeans nullum umquam cursus sui vestigium 
inflectat, alterum autem continuas conversiones duas isdem 2o 
spatiis cursibusque conficiat, ex utraque re et mundi volubi- 
litas, quae nisi in globosa forma esse non posset, et stellarum 
rotundi ambitus cognoscuntur. Primusque sol, qui astrorum 
tenet principatum, ita movetur, ut, cum terras larga luce com- 
pleverit, easdem modo his, modo illis ex partibus opacet; 25. 
ipsa enim umbra terrae soli officiens noctem efficit; noctur- 
norum autem spatiorum eadem est aequabilitas, quae diur- 


3 praestantissimae Nonius p. 432 Klotz Forch., praestantis AVH, praestantes 
Mss generally. 4 oatpay edd., spheram or speram mss. circulus Mss, 
circus Nonius Dav. 5 kÜkNos edd., ciclus or cyclus MSs. 6 medioque 
tantundem undique absit Ed., medioque tantundem summum absit et Allen, medio- 
que ubique tantundem absit Klotz Sch.?, medioque tantundem absit Or. Ba. Mu. 
after Madv. Philol. Schneid. x1 p. 140, medioque tantum absit mss (exc. tandum B) 
Sch.*. 7 extremum XBHILG, extremum quantum idem a summo UV? Red. 
Asc. 4- Sch., ext. q. medium a summo Dav. Heind. 10 aequabilitatem Red. 
N edd., aequalitatem wss generally. 11 potest ACEPV!BH, potest esse [B] V? 
Oxf, Asc. + edd. 15 quot CEPV?GH Oxf. Red., quod AB! V!UBO, quid B?M. 
21 conficiat HB by corr., confeciat A by corr., confectat CEPBLUY, confecta V 
Oxf.+. 22 posset, potest G. 26 officientis Gesner Heind. 27 diur- 
norum, by corr. fr. diornorum AV. 
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norum; ejusdemque solis tum accessus modici, tum recessus 
et frigoris et caloris modum temperant; circumitus enim solis 
orbium quinque et sexaginta et trecentorum quarta fere 
diei parte addita conversionem conficiunt annuam; inflectens 
5 autem sol cursum tum ad septentriones, tum ad meridiem, 
aestates et hiemes efficit et ea duo tempora, quorum alterum 
hiemi senescenti adjunctum est, alterum aestati. Ita ex quat- 
tuor temporum mutationibus omnium, quae terra marique gi- 


gnuntur, initia causaeque ducuntur. Jam solis annuos cursus 50 


1o spatiis menstruis luna consequitur, cujus tenuissimum lumen 
facit proximus accessus ad solem, digressus autem longissimus 
quisque plenissimum. Neque solum ejus species ac forma 
mutatur tum crescendo, tum defectibus in initia recurrendo, 
sed etiam regio, quae tum est aquilonia, tum australis. In 

15 lunae quoque cursu est et brumae quaedam et solstitii similitudo, 
multaque ab ea manant et fluunt, quibus et animantes alantur 
augescantque, et pubescant maturitatemque assequantur quae 
oriuntur e terra. XX. Maxime vero sunt admirabiles motus 51 
earum quinque stellarum, quae falso vocantur errantes. Nihil 

20 enim errat, quod in omni aeternitate conservat progressus et 
regressus reliquosque motus constantes et ratos. Quod eo est 
admirabilius in his stellis, quas dicimus, quia tum occultantur, 
tum rursus aperiuntur, tum adeunt, tum recedunt, tum ante- 
cedunt, tum autem subsequuntur, tum celerius moventur, tum . 

25 tardius, tum omnino ne moventur quidem, sed ad quoddam 
tempus insistunt. Quarum ex disparibus motionibus magnum 
annum mathematici nominaverunt, qui tum efficitur, cum solis 
et lunae et quinque errantium ad eandem inter se comparationem 
confectis omnium spatiis est facta conversio. Quae quam longa 52 


3 quinque et sexaginta et trecentorum ABV, V et LX et trecentorum Oxf., V et 
LX et CCC R edd., quinque et sexaginta et trecenti Heind, Allen after Cujacius, 
quinque defectibus et sexaginta et trecentorum CB and (with omission of former et) 
E, (with insertion of est before former et) PL, (reading diebus for defectibus) C El. 
Reg. Manut. (defectibus was probably omitted below 1, 13, then added in margin 
and wrongly transferred to this place). 13 tum defectibus in initia recur- 
rendo in marg. of B. 14 aquilonia GHR, aquilenta XB Oxf.  , aquilonaris 
Ase., aquilonalis U + Mars. tum (2^3) VHMR+, aut ABCEPB Oxf. in M88, 
inde in Or. Ba. Mu., ita in Sch., nam in Heind. 23 adeunt Moser’s O edd, 
after Ursin., abeunt mss, obeunt Asc. 24 autem [X] Oxf. Asc, om. G 
Red. Heind, Sch, 2-9 
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sit, magna quaestio est, esse vero certam et definitam necesse 
est. Nam ea, quae Saturni stella dicitur Paívevque a Graecis 
nominatur, quae a terra abest plurimum, XXX fere annis cursum 
suum conficit,in quo cursu multa mirabiliter efficiens tum ante- 
cedendo, tum retardando, tum vespertinis temporibus delitiscendo, 5 
tum matutinis rursum se aperiendo, nihil immutat sempiternis 
saeclorum aetatibus, quin eadem isdem temporibus efficiat. Infra 
autem hanc propius a terra Jovis stella fertur, quae aé0cev 
dieitur, eaque eundem XII signorum orbem annis XII conficit 
53 easdemque, quas Saturni stella, efficit in cursu varietates. Huic ro 
autem proximum inferiorem orbem tenet IIvpóew, quae stella 
Martis appellatur, eaque 1111 et XX mensibus VI, ut opinor, diebus 
minus eundem lustrat orbem, quem duae superiores. Infra hanc 
autem stella Mercurii est ; ea XT(ASwv appellatur a Graecis; 
quae anno fere vertente signiferum lustrat orbem neque a sole r5 
longius umquam unius signi intervallo discedit tum antevertens, 
tum subsequens.  Infima est quinque errantium terraeque 
proxima stella Veneris, quae Pwodopos Graece, Lucifer Latine 
dicitur, cum antegreditur solem, cum subsequitur autem," Ecre- 
pos; ea cursum anno conficit et latitudinem lustrans signiferi 20 
orbis et longitudinem, quod idem faciunt stellae superiores, 
neque umquam ab sole duorum signorum intervallo longius dis- 
54 cedit tum antecedens, tum subsequens. XXI. Hance igitur in 
stellis constantiam, hane tantam tam variis cursibus in omni 
aeternitate convenientiam temporum non possum intellegere 25 
sine mente, ratione, consilio. Quae cum in sideribus inesse 
videamus, non possumus ea ipsa non in deorum numero reponere. 
Nec vero eae stellae, quae inerrantes vocantur, non significant 
eandem mentem atque prudentiam ; quarum est cotidiana con- 
veniens constansque conversio, nec habent aetherios cursus 3o 
neque caelo inhaerentes, ut plerique dicunt physicae rationis 
ignar. Non est enim aetheris ea natura, ut vi sua stellas com- 
plexa contorqueat ; nam tenuis ac perlucens et aequabili calore 


2 Saturni by corr. BV also Oxf. HM Asc.+, Saturnis A, Saturnia CEB. 
$aívevque, this and the following Greek names are given in Latin letters in mss. 
19 "Ec'epos, Hesperus Heind. Allen, Vesper Latine, Graece "Eorepos conj. Heind. 
p. xin. 27 ponere ap. Lact. 11 5. 31 inhaerentes sunt conj. Swainson 
(the omission being due to s followed by ut). 
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suffusus aether non satis aptus ad stellas continendas videtur. 
Habent igitur suam sphaeram stellae inerrantes ab aetheria 55 
conjunctione secretam et liberam. Earum autem perennes cur- 
sus atque perpetui cum admirabili incredibilique constantia 
5 declarant in his vim et mentem esse divinam, ut, haec ipsa qui 
non sentiat deorum vim habere, is nihil omnino sensurus esse 
videatur. Nulla igitur in caelo nec fortuna nec temeritas nec 56 
erratio nec vanitas inest contraque omnis ordo, veritas, ratio, 
constantia; quaeque his vacant, ementita et falsa plenaque 
Io erroris, ea circum terras infra lunam, quae omnium ultima est, 
in terrisque versantur. Caelestium ergo admirabilem ordinem 
incredibilemque constantiam, ex qua conservatio et salus 
omnium omnis oritur, qui vacare mente putat, is ipse mentis 
expers habendus est. Haud ergo, ut opinor, erravero, si a 57 
15 principe investigandae veritatis hujus disputationis principium 
duxero. 

XXII. Zeno igitur naturam ita definit, ut eam dicat ignem 
esse artifieiosum, ad gignendum progredientem via. Censet 
enim artis maxime proprium esse creare et gignere ; quodque 

20 in operibus nostrarum artium manus efficiat, id multo artifi- 
closius naturam efficere, id est, ut dixi, ignem artificiosum, 
magistrum artium reliquarum. Atque hae quidem ratione 
omnis natura artificiosa est, quod habet quasi viam quandam 
et sectam, quam sequatur. Ipsius vero mundi, qui omnia com- 58 

25 plexu suo coércet et continet, natura non artificiosa solum, sed 

plane artifex ab eodem Zenone dicitur, consultrix et provida 
utilitatum opportunitatumque omnium. Atque ut ceterae natu- 
rae suis seminibus quaeque gignuntur, augescunt, continentur, 
sic natura mundi omnes motus habet voluntarios, conatusque 


30 et appetitiones, quas dpuas Graeci vocant, et his consentaneas 


actiones sic adhibet, ut nosmet ipsi, qui animis movemur et sen- 
sibus. Talis igitur mens mundi cum sit, ob eamque causam vel 
prudentia vel providentia appellari recte possit (Graece enim 


5 iis Mu. praef. vir. 8 vanitas mss generally, varietas L Moser's DIM. 
9 ementita [BCEP]BH by corr. V, ea mentita MCR Oxf., mentita by corr, A. 
11 versantur CBH, versatur ABEPV Oxf.+. caelestium G Moser's La edd. 
after Dav., caelestem mss generally (cf. below § 64). 28 quaeque AE Mus., 
quaequae BCPV (see Madv. F'n. p. 6561). 30 óppas, Latin in ss. 
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mpovova dicitur), haec potissimum providet et in his maxime est 
occupata, primum ut mundus quam aptissimus sit ad permanen- 
dum, deinde ut nulla re egeat, maxime autem ut in eo eximia 
pulchritudo sit atque omnis ornatus. ! 

59 XXIII. Dictum est de universo mundo, dictum etiam [est] 5 
de sideribus, ut jam prope modum appareat multitudo nec ces- 
santium deorum nec ea, quae agant, molientium cum labore 
operoso ac molesto. Non enim venis et nervis et ossibus con- 
tinentur nec ls escis aut potionibus vescuntur, ut aut nimis 
acres aut nimis concretos umores colligant, nec iis corporibus ro 
sunt, ut casus aut ictus extimescant aut morbos metuant ex 
defetigatione membrorum ; quae verens Epicurus monogrammos 

60 deos et nihil agentes commentus est. Illi autem pulcherrima 
forma praediti purissimaque in regione caeli collocati ita ferun- 
tur moderanturque cursus, ut ad omnia conservanda et tuenda 15 
consensisse videantur. 

Multae autem aliae naturae deorum ex magnis beneficiis 
eorum non sine causa et a Graeciae sapientissimis et a majoribus 
nostris constitutae nominataeque sunt. Quicquid enim magnam 
utilitatem generi afferret humano, id non sine divina bonitate 20 
erga homines fieri arbitrabantur. Itaque tum illud, quod erat a 
deo natum, nomine ipsius dei nuncupabant, ut cum fruges 
Cererem appellamus, vinum autem Liberum, ex quo illud 
Terentii 

sine Cerere et Libero friget Venus; a2 


61 tum autem res ipsa, in qua vis inest major aliqua, sic appellatur, 
ut ea ipsa nominetur deus, ut Fides, ut Mens, quas in Capitolio 
dedicatas videmus proxime a M. Aemilio Scauro ; ante autem ab 
A. Atilio Calatino erat Fides consecrata. Vides Virtutis tem- 
plum, vides Honoris a M. Marcello renovatum, quod non multis 30 


l mpóvoi, Latin in mss. 5 dictum est—pluribus verbis explicatus est (§ 63) 
om, P. etiam est ABVRV edd., etiam CBC, est etiam E Oxf.+, est G Red. U. 
6 modum [AEV +] Oxf. Asc., mundum B!CB (cf. 1 33). 8 venis et Oxf. MOB?V?, 
venisset B!B, venis sed ACE, venis nec V1, 9 iis edd., hiis B, his ACVB+, 
hys E. 10 iis M edd., is A, hiis B, his CVB, hys E. 22 natum Mss, exc. 
donatum G? Heind, 27 ipsa B El. +, ipsavis ACEV? Mus., ipsa vi V!, ipsa res 
Dav. 29 A. Atilio Sch. Mu. after Fleckeisen Krit. Misc. p. 56, Atilio mss 
Or: Ba. Fides, Spes Lamb. Heind. vides—vides V? Oxf. MO, vides—vide 
ABV!H, vide—vide CEB. 30 multis uss edd., haud multis Bouh., nonnullis Dav. 
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ante annis erat bello Ligustico a Q. Maximo dedicatum. Quid 
Opis? quid Salutis? quid Concordiae, Libertatis, Victoriae ? 
quarum omnium rerum quia vis erat tanta, ut sine deo regi 
non posset, ipsa res deorum nomen obtinuit. Quo ex genere 

5 Cupidinis et Voluptatis et Lubentinae Veneris vocabula con- 
secrata sunt, vitiosarum rerum neque naturalium ; quamquam 
Velleius aliter existimat; sed tamen ea ipsa vitia naturam 
vehementius saepe pulsant.  Utilitatum igitur magnitudine 62 
constituti sunt ei di, qui utilitates quasque gignebant. Atque 

ro his quidem nominibus, quae paulo ante dicta sunt, quae vis sit 
in quoque declaratur deo. 

XXIV. Suscepit autem vita hominum consuetudoque com- 
munis, ut beneficiis excellentes viros in caelum fama ac volun- 
tate tollerent. Hine Hercules, hine Castor et Pollux, hinc 

15 Aesculapius, hine Liber etiam ;—hunc dico Liberum Semela 
natum, non eum, quem nostri majores auguste sancteque 
[Liberum] eum Cerere et Libera consecraverunt, quod quale sit, 
ex mysteriis intellegi potest: sed quod ex nobis natos * liberos" 
appellamus, idcirco Cerere nati nominati sunt Liber et Libera, 

20 quod in Libera servant, in Libero non item ;— hine etiam Ro- 
mulus, quem quidem eundem esse Quirinum putant; quorum 
cum remanerent animi atque aeternitate fruerentur, rite di sunt 
habiti, cum et optimi essent et aeterni. 

Alia quoque ex ratione, et quidem physica, magna fluxit 63 

25 multitudo deorum, qui induti specie humana fabulas poétis sup- 
peditaverunt, hominum autem vitam superstitione omni refer- 
serunt. Atque hic locus a Zenone tractatus post a Cleanthe et 
Chrysippo pluribus verbis explicatus est. Nam cum vetus haec 


15 Semela V Oxf. (cf. Tusc. 1 28 Liber Semela matus in all Orelli’s mss), 
Semele BCEA? 4- , semel Al. 17 [Liberum] Mu., om. HINR Sch. after Walker 
Heind., Liberum wss Or. Ba. 18 mysteriis [ABCE]BO, ministeriis V Oxf. 
LMR-. 20 Libera—Libero mss generally, libero—libera NG Red. Manut. 
Heind. Romulus edd., Romulum mss (assimilated to Liberum). 21 quidem 
EVH, quidam ABCB+. 25 induti H?ILN Asc. inducti XBH'MCV Oxf. 
28 nam cum vetus—opplevisset Ba. after Moser and Bake (cf. § 6 nuntiavisset), 
nam vetus—opplevisset ABCB, n. v.—applevisset E, m. v.—opplevit V (by corr. fr. 
opplevisse) LNOU Or. Sch. Mu. (with period after Jove), n. v.—opplevit scilicet 
RV El. Med. Asc. Klotz (Sch. proposes to put scilicet before physica), m. v.— 
opplevit sed € Reg. Red. Oxf., n. v.—opplevit esse Heind, 
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opinio Graeciam opplevisset, exsectum Caelum a filio Saturno, 


64 vinctum autem Saturnum ipsum a filio Jove, physica ratio non 


65 


inelegans inclusa est in impias fabulas; caelestium enim altis- 
simam aetheriamque naturam, id est igneam, quae per sese 
omnia gigneret, vacare voluerunt ea parte corporis, quae conjunc- 
tione alterius egeret ad procreandum. XXV. Saturnum autem 
eum esse voluerunt, qui cursum et conversionem spatiorum ac 
temporum contineret, qui deus Graece id ipsum nomen habet; 
Kpóvos enim dicitur, qui est idem xpovos, id est spatium tem- 
poris. Saturnus autem est appellatus, quod saturaretur annis; 
ex se enim natos comesse fingitur solitus, quia consumit aetas 
temporum spatia annisque praeteritis insaturabiliter expletur, 
vinctus autem a Jove, ne immoderatos cursus haberet, atque ut 
eum siderum vinclis alligaret. Sed ipse Juppiter, id est ‘juvans 
pater, quem conversis casibus appellamus a juvando Jovem, a 
poétis ‘pater divumque hominumque dicitur, a majoribus autem 
nostris ‘optimus maximus, et quidem ante ‘optimus,’ id est 
beneficentissimus, quam 'maximus, quia majus est certeque 
gratius prodesse omnibus quam opes magnas habere,—hunc 
igitur Ennius, ut supra dixi, nuncupat ita dicens, 
Aspice hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovem; 

planius quam alio loco idem, 


Qu, quod in me est, exsecrabor hoc, quod lucet, quicquid est; 


hunc etiam augures nostri, cum dicunt ‘Jove fulgente, tonante;’ 
[dicunt enim ‘caelo fulgente, tonante.] Euripides autem, ut 
multa praeclare, sic hoc [breviter]: 


3 caelestium BM Oxf., caelestum AECR, caelestem [BCV]HOL Lact, 1 12 edd, 
9 Kpóvos—xpóvos, Latin in mss. qui est idem [X]B 4 , quod est idem quod 
Lact. 1l. c. xpóvos id est [X]BH -- , om. ILNOVR. 15 pater quem CEP c , 
partem que A, pater quae BY. 19 habere, Mu. after Bake, habere. mss 
Or. Ba. Sch. 21 sublime uss generally, suplime B, supplime P, sublimen Or. 
Ba. Sch. cf. 8 4. 22 planius quam BO, planius quem AVH Oxf., planiusque 
EBR +, pleniusque C. 23 qui Gulielmius, cui mss generally edd., cur € Reg. 
Dav. see Comm. 24 Jove fulgente tonante [ACEV] Oxf. BM, j. fulg. et ton. B, 
jovem fulgentem tonantem PHLU Asc. +. 25 dicunt enim—tonante [X Mus.] 
edd., om. G and 2 codd. of Gulielm. Heind. caelo B, celo A?, melo A1CEPVB 
Oxf.+, in caelo LOV+. fulgente tonante EM, fulg. et ton. BCPV Oxf. B+, 
fulgentae tonantae A, fulgentem et tonantem HLOUT. 26 breviter Mss Ba. Mu., 
om. Heind., in brackets Or. Sch., graviter Bouh. and (omitting hoc) Vaucher, 
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. AEVB!C!B Oxf.+. 14 IIXoírcov edd., Pluton mss. 15 recidunt AO 


typ and I'nunrnp are written in Latin in mss, 27 nam mss, jam Ba. after 





LIB. II CAP. XXIV—xxviI §§ 63—67. 25 


Vides sublime fusum, immoderatum aethera, 
- qui terram tenero circumjectu amplectitur: 
hune summum habeto divum, hune perhibeto Jovem. 


XXVI. Aér autem, ut Stoici disputant, interjectus inter mare 66 
et caelum Junonis nomine consecratur, quae est soror et conjunx 
Jovis, quod et similitudo est aér? aetheris et cum eo summa 
conjunctio. Effeminarunt autem eum Junonique tribuerunt, 
quod nihil est eo molhus. Sed Junonem a juvando credo | 
nominatam. Aqua restabat et terra, ut essent ex fabulis tria i 
regna divisa. Datum est igitur Neptuno, alteri Jovis, ut volunt, 
fratri, maritimum omne regnum, nomenque productum, ut 
Portunus a portu, sic Neptunus a nando paulum primis litteris 
immutatis. Terrena autem vis omnis atque natura Diti patri 
dedicata est, qui Dives, ut apud Graecos IIXovToev, quia et : 
recidunt omnia in terras et oriuntur e terris. Cui Proserpi- 
nam nuptam, quod Graecorum nomen est; ea enim est, quae 
Ilepoepovn Graece nominatur, quam frugum semen esse volunt 
absconditamque quaeri a matre fingunt. Mater autem est a 67 
gerendis frugibus Ceres tamquam ‘ Geres,’ casuque prima littera 
itidem immutata, ut a Graecis; nam ab illis quoque Anunrnp 
quasi l'yujrgp nominata est. Jam qui magna verteret, Mavors, 
Minerva autem, quae vel minueret vel minaretur. XXVII. 
Cumque in omnibus rebus vim haberent maximam prima et 
extrema, principem in sacrificando Janum esse voluerunt, quod 
ab eundo nomen est ductum, ex quo transitiones perviae * Jani, 
foresque in liminibus profanarum aedium ‘januae’ nominantur. 
Nam Vestae nomen a Graecis ; ea est enim, quae ab illis 'Eceía 


verti enim (omitting hoc) Allen. 6 quod et mss, quod ei Prob. (in Buc. p. 12 
Keil) edd., quod ei et Heind. aéri aetheris Ed., aetheris mss edd., aeris 
Prob. see Comm. 10 alteri A?0?U Lamb., alterum (assimilated to regnum) 
AIBCEV!B, altero PV? Oxf. O!'HM - Heind. Sch. 12 portu PB?C?H, porta 


Prob., recidant mss generally. oriuntur Mss generally, oriantium E, oriantur 
Asc.-- Heind. Allen. cui Proserpinam nuptam Ed., cui Proserpinam 
ABEVBMO +, cui Proserpina C (which omits quod Graecorum and ea enim est) 
PHN, is rapuit Proserpinam Manut. (e cod, Maffei) Heind., cui nuptam dicunt 
Proserpinam edd, (the words nuptam dicunt are found in Reg. and C after nomi- 
natur and so printed by Allen). See Comm, 17, 20, 21 Iepoepovn, Anuj- 


Wolfflin. a Graecis uss generally, a Graecis est Reg. NO Lamb. Sch. Ba., 





26 DE NATURA DEORUM. 


dicitur. Vis autem ejus ad aras et focos pertinet. Itaque in ea 
dea, quod est rerum custos intimarum, omnis et precatio et sacri- 

68 ficatio extrema est. Nec longe absunt ab hac vi di Penates 
sive a penu ducto nomine (est enim omne, quo vescuntur 
homines, penus) sive ab eo, quod penitus insident; ex quo 5 
etiam ‘penetrales’ a poétis vocantur. Jam Apollinis nomen 
est Graecum, quem Solem esse volunt; Dianam autem et 
Lunam eandem esse putant; cum Sol dictus sit, vel quia solus 
ex omnibus sideribus est tantus vel quia, cum, est exortus, ob- 
scuratis omnibus solus apparet; Luna a lucendo nominata sit, 1o 
eadem est enim Lucina. Itaque, ut apud Graecos Dianam, 
eamque Luciferam, sic apud nostros Junonem Lucinam in 
pariendo invocant; quae eadem Diana ‘omnivaga’ dicitur, non 
a venando, sed quod in septem numeratur tamquam vagantibus, 

69 Diana dicta, quia noctu quasi diem efficeret. Adhibetur autem 15 
ad partus, quod ii maturescunt aut septem non numquam aut, 
ut plerumque, novem lunae cursibus, qui quia mensa spatia 
conficiunt, ‘menses’ nominantur. Concinneque, ut multa, 
Timaeus, qui cum in historia dixisset, qua nocte natus Alex- 
ander esset, eadem Dianae Ephesiae templum deflagravisse, 20 
adjunxit minime id esse mirandum, quod Diana, cum in partu 
Olympiadis adesse voluisset, afuisset domo. Quae autem dea 
ad res omnes veniret, Venerem nostri nominaverunt, atque ex ea 
potius * venustas ' quam ‘ Venus’ ex venustate. 

70 — XXVIII. Videtisne igitur, ut a physicis rebus bene atque 25 
utiliter inventis tracta ratio sit ad commenticios et fictos deos? 
quae res genuit falsas opiniones erroresque turbulentos et super- 
stitiones paene aniles. Et formae enim nobis deorum et aetates 
et vestitus ornatusque noti sunt, genera praeterea, conjugia, 
cognationes omniaque traducta ad similitudinem imbecillitatis 3o 
humanae; nam et perturbatis animis inducuntur—accepimus 
enim deorum cupiditates, aegritudines, iracundias—nec vero, ut 
est a Graecis U. Cf. § 44 laudandus. ‘Eoria, Latin in mss. 2 quod 
MSs generally, quae IV, que E. 7 after Dianam autem there is a gap in P 
to § 162 deorum prudentia. 16 quod ii [A]B?V?, quod hi Oxf. HOC”, quod 
B!C! Probus, quodi V!, quo dy E. 20 deflagravisse [CEP]V?BH, deagravisse 
A, demigravisse B by corr., deam migravisse V! Oxf. 22 afuisset edd., afuisse 


A'BC'V!, abfuisse C?, affuisse E, affuisset BL, adfuisset Oxf., abfuisset A?V? -. 
31 accepimus HILO Aug. C. D. tv 30, accipimus mss generally cf. m1 42, 47. 








LIB. II CAP. XXVII—XXIX §§ 67—73. 27 | 


fabulae ferunt, bellis proeliisque caruerunt, nec solum, ut apud 
Homerum, cum duo exercitus contrarios alii di ex alia parte 
defenderent, sed etiam, ut cum Titanis, ut cum Gigantibus, sua 
propria bella gesserunt. Haec et dicuntur et creduntur stultis- 

5 sime et plena sunt futtilitatis summaeque levitatis. Sed tamen 71 
his fabulis spretis ac repudiatis deus pertinens per naturam 
cujusque rei, per terras Ceres, per maria Neptunus, alii per alia, 
poterunt intellegi qui qualesque sint, quoque eos nomine con- 
suetudo nuncupaverit; quos deos et venerari et colere debemus. 

ro Cultus autem deorum est optimus idemque castissimus atque 
sanctissimus plenissimusque pietatis, ut eos semper pura, integra, 
incorrupta et mente et voce veneremur. Non enim philosophi 
solum, verum etiam majores nostri superstitionem a religione 
separaverunt. Nam qui totos dies precabantur et immolabant, 72 
15 ut sibi sui liberi superstites essent, superstitiosi sunt appellati, 
quod nomen patuit postea latius; qui autem omnia, quae ad 
cultum deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent et tamquam 
relegerent, sunt dicti religiosi ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex 
eligendo, ex diligendo diligentes, ex intellegendo intellegentes. 
20 His enim in verbis omnibus inest vis legendi eadem, quae in 
religioso. Ita factum est in superstitioso et religioso alterum 
vitii nomen, alterum laudis. Ac mihi videor satis et esse deos, 
et quales essent, ostendisse. 
XXIX. Proximum est, ut doceam deorum providentia 73 
25 mundum administrari. Magnus sane locus et a vestris, Cotta, 


1 bellis [X]BHM Oxt. 4- , di bellis LOU Asc. Aug. l. c. 3 etiam ut [ABEV] 
HM Oxf., etiam CBLOU. ut cum Gigantibus [ABE]V!M Oxf., et cum gig. CB, 
aut cum gig. Aug. , id est gig. V?HNU, cum gig. LO. 8 poterunt mss generally, 
poterant AB?. 9 quos deos ABCEV!BOC, hos deos UV? Asc. Oxf.+, hoc eos 
edd. after Keil Qu. T'ull. p. xxii, see Sch. Opusc. 111 p. 331 and Comm. 18 re- 
ligiosi—intellegentes, text Mu. and (with insertion of itemque from G after 
eligendo) Sch., rel. ex rel. [elegantes ex eligendo] tamquam ex dil. dil. ex int. 
int. Or. Ba., rel. ex rel. tamquam. ea eligendo elegantes, ex dil. dil. ex int. 
int. Forchhammer and Walker (following Isid. Orig. x 234, Lact. rv 28). reli- 
giosi—eligendo, religiosi ex legendo elegantes ex eligendo A, relegiosi ex relegendo 
elegantes ex elegendo BV, rel. ex relegando elegantes ex legendo ©, religiosi ex 
relegendo E Oxf. ex diligendo—intellegentes, tamquam legendo delegendis ex 
intellegendo intellegentes ABCBHOU (seemingly a monkish sentiment, ‘ by reading 
out of the legends men are famed for understanding through understanding 
them’), diligentes et ea intellegendo Oxf., delegendis ex int. int. E, tamquam a 
deligendo deligentes ex int. int. V. 25 locus V Red. 4- Lamb. Heind. Allen Sch., 
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28 DE NATURA DEORUM. 


vexatus, ac nimirum vobiscum omne certamen est. Nam vobis, 
Vellei, minus notum est, quem ad modum quidque dicatur; 
vestra enim solum legitis, vestra amatis, ceteros causa incognita 
condemnatis. Velut a te ipso hesterno die dictum est anum 
fatidicam zrpóvotav a Stoicis induci, id est providentiam. Quod 
eo errore dixisti quia existimas ab iis providentiam fingi quasi 
quandam deam singularem, quae mundum omnem gubernet et 


74 regat ; sed id praecise dicitur. Ut, si quis dicat Atheniensium 


rem publicam consilio regi, desit illud ‘ Areopagi, sic, cum 
dicimus providentia mundum administrari, deesse arbitrato 
‘deorum;’ plene autem et perfecte sic dici existimato : provi- 
dentia deorum mundum administrari. Ita salem istum, quo 
caret vestra natio, in irridendis nobis nolitote consumere, et 
mehercle, si me audiatis, ne experiamini quidem; non decet, 
non datum est, non potestis. Nec vero hoc in te unwm convenit, 
moribus domesticis ac nostrorum hominum urbanitate limatwm, 
sed cum in reliquos vestros, tum in eum maxime, qui ista 
peperit, hominem sine arte, sine litteris, insultantem in omnes, 


75 sine acumine ullo, sine auctoritate, sine lepore. XXX. Dico 


igitur providentia deorum mundum et omnes mundi partes et 
initio constitutas esse et omni tempore administrari ; eamque 
disputationem tres in partes nostri fere dividunt, quarum prima 
pars est, quae ducitur ab ea ratione, quae docet esse deos; quo 
concesso confitendum est eorum consilio mundum administrari. 
Secunda est autem, quae docet omnes res subjectas esse naturae 
sentienti, ab eaque omnia pulcherrime geri; quo constituto 
sequitur ab animantibus principiis eam esse generatam. Tertius 


locus est [ABCE Mus.] Asc. Or. Ba. Mu., locutus est Oxf. 5 mpovovay, Lat. in Mss. 
id est providentiam mss, om. Ursin. Dav. Heind., in brackets Or. Ba. 6 exis- 
tumas AVB?°B, existimes Bl, existimabas CE. 10 arbitrato [X]BO Oxf., arbi- 
trator R Heind. Allen Ba. 13 in Asc. Oxf. U [Mus.], om. IN Or. Ba. (with- 
out note). nolitote mss generally, nolite HLN Heind. 15 hoc mss 
generally, om, CEB Oxf. in te uno convenit—limato mss (but Oxf. omits 
uno), in te unum convenit—limatum Lamb. and (with insertion after convenit of 
vel potius in te unum non convenit) Madv. (with mark of omission after convenit) 
Or. Ba., in te convenit unum—limatum Sch. Mu. after Kindervater. 23 pars 
bracketed by Or. Ba. after Ernesti. 27 eam esse generatam mss generally 
Kühner, ea esse generata G edd. after Bouh., esse omnia gexerata N Red, 
Heind. See Comm. 
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est locus, qui ducitur ex admiratione rerum caelestium atque 
terrestrium. 
Primum igitur aut negandum est esse deos, quod et Demo- 
critus simulacra et Epicurus imagines inducens quodam pacto 
5 negat, aut, qui deos esse concedant, iis fatendum est eos aliquid 
agere, idque praeclarum ; nihil est autem praeclarius mundi 
administratione; deorum igitur consilio administratur. Quod 
si aliter est, aliquid profecto sit necesse est melius et majore 
vi praeditum quam deus, quale id cumque est, sive inanima 
ro natura sive necessitas vi magna incitata haec pulcherrima opera 
efficiens, quae videmus. Non est igitur natura deorum prae- 
potens neque excellens, siquidem ea subjecta est ei vel neces- 
sitati vel naturae, qua caelum, maria, terrae regantur; nihil est 
autem praestantius deo; ab eo igitur mundum necesse est regi. 
15 Nulli igitur est naturae oboediens aut subjectus deus, omnem 
ergo regit ipse naturam. Etenim si concedimus intellegentes 
. esse deos, concedimus etiam providentes, et rerum quidem 
maximarum. Ergo utrum ignorant, quae res maximae sint, 
quoque eae modo tractandae et tuendae, an vim non habent, 
20 qua tantas res sustineant et gerant? At et ignoratio rerum 
aliena naturae deorum est, et sustinendi muneris propter 
imbecillitatem difficultas minime cadit in majestatem deorum. 
Ex quo efficitur id, quod volumus, deorum providentia mundum 
administrari. XXXI. Atqui necesse est, cum sint di, si modo 
25 sunt, ut profecto sunt, animantes esse, nec solum animantes, 
sed etiam rationis compotes inter seque quasi civili conciliatione 
et societate conjunctos, unum mundum ut communem rem pub- 


76 


77 


78 


licam atque urbem aliquam regentes. Sequitur, ut eadem sit 79 


in iis, quae humano in genere, ratio, eadem veritas utrobique 
30 sit eademque lex, quae est recti praeceptio pravique depulsio. 
Ex quo intellegitur prudentiam quoque et mentem a dis ad 


1 ducitur BEM, dicitur ACVHC, dr BO Oxf. cf. above § 18. 8 sit necesse 
est melius ABCBHLO Oxf., sit necesse est melius esse EC, sit necesse est esse melius 
(esse superscr.) VIMNV Asc., necesse est esse melius Heind. 9 deus B? edd., 
deos ABICEV Mus. Oxf. U Heind. Allen. 13 Lact. 1 5 nihil est praestantius 
deo: ab eo igitur mundum regi necesse est. Nulli—ipse naturam. 24 atqui 
mss generally, atque U, cf. § 89. modo sunt GNC Reg. edd. after Walker, 
modo sint mss generally. 


30 DE NATURA DEORUM. 


homines pervenisse ob eamque causam majorum institutis 
mens, fides, virtus, concordia consecratae et publice dedicatae 
sunt. Quae qui convenit penes deos esse negare, cum eorum 
augusta et sancta simulacra veneremur ? Quodsi inest in homi- 
num genere mens, fides, virtus, concordia, unde haec in terram 
nisi ab superis defluere potuerunt? Cumque sint in nobis 
consilium, ratio, prudentia, necesse est deos haec ipsa habere 
majora, nec habere solum, sed etiam his uti in maximis et opti- 


80 mis rebus. Nihil autem nec majus nec melius mundo; necesse 


est ergo eum deorum consilio et providentia administrari. 
Postremo cum satis docuerimus hos esse deos, quorum insignem 
vim et illustrem faciem videremus, solem dico et lunam et 
vagas stellas et inerrantes et caelum et mundum ipsum et 
earum rerum vim, quae inessent in omni mundo cum magno 
usu et commoditate generis humani, efficitur omnia regi divina 
mente atque prudentia. Ac de prima quidem parte satis 
dictum est. 

XXXII. Sequitur, ut doceam omnia subjecta esse naturae, 
eaque ab ea pulcherrime geri. Sed quid sit ipsa natura, expli- 
candum est ante breviter, quo facilius id, quod docere volumus, 
intellegi possit. Namque alii naturam esse censent vim quan- 
dam sine ratione cientem motus in corporibus necessarios, alii 
autem vim participem rationis atque ordinis tamquam via pro- 
gredientem declarantemque, quid cujusque rei causa efficiat, 
quid sequatur. cujus sollertiam nulla ars, nulla manus, nemo 
opifex consequi possit imitando; seminis enim vim esse tantam, 
ut id, quamquam sit perexiguum, tamen, si inciderit in conci- 
pientem comprehendentemque naturam nactumque sit materiam, 
qua ali augerique possit, ita fingat et efficiat in suo quicque 
genere, partim ut tantum modo per stirpes alantur suas, partim 
ut moveri etiam et sentire et appetere possint et ex sese 


82 similia sui gignere. Sunt autem, qui omnia naturae nomine 


appellent, ut Epicurus, qui ita dividit: omnium, quae sint, 
naturam esse corpora et inane, quaeque his accidant. Sed nos 


8 his, iis conj. Mu. 9 autem ABCEV!BO, autem est V? 4- , autem esse CR Oxf. 
Asc. 19 eaque ab ea wss generally, eaque R., ab eaque Allen (comparing § 75). 
geri Mss generally, regi E Asc. 20 volumus mss, volimus ap. Priscian 1x 1 8 
(‘volim’ pro ‘velim’ proferebant antiqui &c.) Allen. 94 his BECRV Mu. 
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LIB. II CAP. XXXI—XxxIII §§ 79—85, 31 


cum dicimus natura constare administrarique mundum, non ita 
dicimus, ut glaebam aut fragmentum lapidis aut aliquid ejus 
modi nulla cohaerendi natura, sed ut arborem, ut animal, in 
quibus nulla temeritas, sed ordo apparet et artis quaedam 
5 similitudo. 
XXXIII | Quodsi ea, quae a terra stirpibus continentur, 83 
arte naturae vivunt et vigent, profecto ipsa terra eadem vi 
continetur [arte naturae], quippe quae gravidata seminibus 
omnia pariat et fundat ex sese, stirpes amplexa alat et augeat, 
roipsaque alatur vicissim a superis externisque naturis. Ejus- 
demque exspirationibus et aér alitur et aether et omnia supera. 
Ita, si terra natura tenetur et viget, eadem ratio in reliquo 
mundo est; stirpes enim terrae inhaerent; animantes autem 
aspiratione aéris sustinentur, ipseque aér nobiscum videt, nobis- 
15 cum audit, nobiscum sonat; nihil enim eorum sine eo fieri 
potest; quin etiam movetur nobiscum ; quacumque enim imus, 
quacumque movemur, videtur quasi locum dare et cedere. 
Quaeque in medium locum mundi, qui est infimus, et quae a 84 
medio in superum quaeque conversione rotunda circum me- 
20 dium feruntur, ea continentem mundi efficiunt unamque natu- 
ram. Et cum quattuor genera sint corporum, vicissitudine 
eorum mundi continuata natura est. Nam ex terra aqua, ex 
aqua oritur aér, ex aére aether, deinde retrorsum vicissim ex 
aethere aér, inde aqua, ex aqua terra infima. Sic naturis his, 
25 ex quibus omnia constant, sursus deorsus, ultro citro commean- 
tibus mundi partium conjunctio continetur. Quae aut sempi- 85 
terna sit necesse est hoc eodem ornatu, quem videmus, aut certe 
perdiuturna, permanens ad longinquum et immensum paene 
tempus. Quorum utrumvis ut sit, sequitur natura mundum 
30 administrari. Quae enim classium navigatio aut quae instructio 
exercitus aut, rursus ut ea, quae natura efficit, conferamus, 
quae procreatio vitis aut arboris, quae porro animantis figura 
conformatioque membrorum tantam naturae sollertiam signi- 


Sch., iis [ACV] B Or. Ba. 3 nulla cohaerendi wss, sola coh. Walker, nulla 
nisi coh. Heind. 8 arte naturae mss (by repetition from above), om. Dav. 
Or. Ba., in brackets Mu., et arte naturae UL Sch., naturae GH Heind. 17 qua- 
cumque movemur BVM Oxí., qua movemur ACEBHLO. 24 his Sch. Mu., 
iis C Or. Ba., hiis B, is AV, hys E. 31 ea quae BE, eaque ACV. 
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ficat, quantam ipse mundus? Aut igitur nihil est, quod sen- 
tiente natura regatur, aut mundum regi confitendum est. 


86 Etenim, qui reliquas naturas omnes earumque semina contineat, 


qui potest ipse non natura administrari? ut, si qui dentes et 
pubertatem natura dicat exsistere, ipsum autem hominem, cui 
ea exsistant, non constare natura, non intellegat ea, quae efferant 
aliquid ex sese, perfectiores habere naturas quam ea, quae ex his 
efferantur. XXXIV. Omnium autem rerum, quae natura ad- 
ministrantur, seminator et sator et parens, ut ita dicam, atque 
educator et altor est mundus, omniaque sicut membra et partes 
suas nutricatur et continet. Quodsi mundi partes natura ad- 
ministrantur, necesse est mundum ipsum natura administrari, 
cujus quidem administratio nihil habet in se, quod reprehendi 
possit; ex iis enim naturis, quae erant, quod effici optimum 


87 potuit, effectum est. Doceat ergo aliquis potuisse melius. Sed 


nemo umquam docebit, et si quis corrigere aliquid volet, aut 
deterius faciet aut id, quod fieri non potuerit, desiderabit. 
Quodsi omnes mundi partes ita constitutae sunt, ut neque ad 
usum meliores potuerint esse neque ad speciem pulchriores, 
videamus, utrum ea fortuitane sint an eo statu, quo cohaerere 
nullo modo potuerint nisi sensu moderante divinaque pro- 
videntia. Si igitur meliora sunt ea, quae natura, quam illa, 
quae arte perfecta sunt, nec ars efficit quicquam sine ratione, 
ne natura quidem rationis expers est habenda. Qui igitur 
convenit, signum aut tabulam pictam cum aspexeris, scire ad- 
hibitam esse artem, cumque procul cursum navigii videris, non 
dubitare, quin id ratione atque arte moveatur, aut, cum solarium 
vel discriptum vel ex aqua contemplere, intellegere declarari 


6 efferant Sch., ecferant C Or. Ba. Mu., et ferant ACB, haec ferat ILOVY and 
(by corr. fr. ferant) B, hec ferant E, eo ferant V, nec ferant M Oxf. 7 After 
aliquid in ABCEVUT Oxf. Mus. follow § 156 to end of book (largitate fundit— 
simulate), see on § 16. ex sese perfectiores—non modo nihil nocent, §§ 86—92, 
wanting in V. his XBNR (fortasse recte Mu.), iis edd. 8 efferantur mss, 
ecferantur Or. Ba. Mu. 11 nutricatur mss, nutricat G Heind. see Comm. 
14 iis edd., his XB+. 17 faciet BMO Asc., facit ACEBHL Oxf. non B 
superscr. Oxf. M Asc., om. ACEBH+. potuerit [X]BH, potuit MCORVU Oxf. 
Asc. 21 aut cum ABC Asc., ut cum E, et cum Walker Sch. 28 vel 
discriptum vel Or. Ba. Mu. cf. Nipperd. Op. p. 278, vel descriptum aut wss 
generally, aut descriptum aut NO, a. discriptum a. Sch. (cf. 1 26 n.). 
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horas arte, non casu, mundum autem, qui et has ipsas artes et 
earum artifices et cuncta complectatur, consilii et rationis esse 


expertem putare? Quodsi in Scythiam aut in Britanniam 88 


sphaeram aliquis tulerit hanc, quam nuper familiaris noster 
effecit Posidonius, cujus singulae conversiones idem efficiunt 
in sole et in luna et in quinque stellis errantibus, quod efficitur 
in caelo singulis diebus et noctibus, quis in illa barbaria 
dubitet, quin ea sphaera sit perfecta ratione? XXXV. Hi 
autem dubitant de mundo, ex quo et oriuntur et fiunt omnia, 
casune ipse sit effectus aut necessitate aliqua an ratione ac 
mente divina, et Archimedem arbitrantur plus valuisse in imi- 
tandis sphaerae conversionibus quam naturam in efficiendis, 
praesertim cum multis partibus sint illa perfecta quam haec 
simulata sollertius. Atqui ille apud Accium pastor, qui navem 
numquam ante vidisset, ut procul divinum et novum vehi- 
culum Argonautarum e monte conspexit, primo admirans et 
perterritus hoc modo loquitur : 
| —tanta moles labitur 

fremibunda ex alto ingenti sonitu et spiritu. 

prae se undas volvit, vertices vi suscitat, 

ruit prolapsa, pelagus respergit, reflat. 

ita dum interruptum credas nimbum volvier, 

dum quod sublime ventis expulsum rapi 

saxum aut procellis, vel globosos turbines 

exsistere ictos undis concursantibus, 

nisi quas terrestres pontus strages conciet, 

aut forte Triton fuscina evertens specus 


subter radices penitus undanti in freto 
molem ex profundo saxeam ad caelum eruit. 


3o Dubitat primo, quae sit ea natura, quam cernit ignotam; idem- 


undantes veniant freto XBHLO (by dittogr. of undant.) 


que, juvenibus visis auditoque nautico cantu, sic, ait 


14 atqui [CE], atque ABBOMRV Oxf. Accium Or. Ba. Mu. (see Teuffel 
Rom. Lit. 8 119), Attium Dav. Sch., Actium mss. 19 the six lines fremibunda 
—reflat and aut forte—eruit are found in Priscian Metr. Ter. 11 15. spiritu 
Prisc. edd., strepitu wss. 90 undas volvit Prisc. [B], undas evolvit ACE Mus., 
evolvit undas Oxf. 21 reflat Prisc., profluit Mss. 22 dum wss, num G 
Heind., tum Bouh. 25 ictos mss, actos Bouh. 98 undanti in freto Prisc., 
, undante venire freto MCRV 
Oxf., undantes in freto M. of Moser. 29 eruit mss generally, erui Oxf. T 
MNCRY, erigit Lachm. on Lucr. v 1388 Ribbeck Ba., vomit Prisc., evomit Toup. ad 
Longin. Subl. 3, evehit Klotz. 31 sic, ait, inciti atque Ed., sicut inciti atque 


M. €. IL 3 
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inciti atque alacres rostris perfremunt 
delphini. 


Item alia multa: 
Silvani melo 
consimilem ad aures cantum et auditum refert. 2B 


90 Ergo ut hic primo aspectu inanimum quiddam sensuque 
vacuum se putat cernere, post autem signis certioribus, quale 
sit id, de quo dubitaverat, incipit suspicari, sie philosophi 
debuerunt, si forte eos primus aspectus mundi conturbaverat, 
postea, cum vidissent motus ejus finitos et aequabiles omniaque ro 
ratis ordinibus moderata immutabilique constantia, intellegere 
inesse aliquem non solum habitatorem in hac caelesti ac divina 
domo, sed etiam rectorem et moderatorem et tamquam archi- 
tectum tanti operis tantique muneris. XXXVI. Nunc autem 
mihi videntur ne suspicari quidem, quanta sit admirabilitas r5 
caelestium rerum atque terrestrium. 

91 . Principio enim terra sita in media parte mundi circumfusa 
undique est hac animali spirabilique natura, cui nomen est aér, 
Graecum illud quidem, sed perceptum jam tamen usu a nostris; 
tritum est enim pro Latino. Hune rursus amplectitur im- 20 
mensus aether, qui constat ex altissimis ignibus. Mutuemur 
hoc quoque verbum, dicaturque tam ‘aether’ Latine, quam 
dicitur aér, etsi interpretatur Pacuvius : 


Hoc, quod memoro, nostri caelum, Graii perhibent aethera. 


Quasi vero non Graius hoc dicat. At Latine loquitur. Si qui- 25 _ 


dem nos non quasi Graece loquentem audiamus. Docet idem 
alio loco : 


Grajugena de istoc aperit ipsa oratio. 


92 Sed ad majora redeamus. Ex aethere igitur innumerabiles 
flammae siderum exsistunt, quorum est princeps sol omnia 3o 


mss generally, sic aut inciti atque Ribbeck fr. ed. 1 Or. Ba., sicut lascivi atque 
Ribb. ed. 11, sic incitati atque G, sic incitati et Heind. Sch., sic: ut inciti atque 
Dav. Allen, simis inciti atque Lachm. ad Lucr. 11 266, +sicut—delphini+ Mu. 

l perfremunt, perfricant Lachm. 1. c. 3 item alia multa wss, item alto 
mulcta Ribb. 1. c., item illa moles conj. Mu. praef. 5 consimilem ILNOV, 
consimile XBMR Oxf. l7 principio—est aér Probus ad Ecl..vi p. 18 Keil. 
18 animali Prob. Oxf., animabili mss generally. 24 id quod mos:!ri caelum 
memorant Varro L. L. v 17. 28 Grajugena de istoc edd. after Bothe, Graj. 
d. isto Mss generally, Gr. d. ista E, Grajugenam ted esse Grotius. 
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clarissima luce collustrans, multis partibus major atque amplior 
quam terra universa, deinde reliqua sidera magnitudinibus 
immensis. Atque hi tanti ignes tamque multi non modo nihil 
nocent terris rebusque terrestribus, sed ita prosunt, ut, si mota 

5 loco sint, conflagrare terras necesse sit a tantis ardoribus 
moderatione et temperatione sublata. 

XXXVII. Hic ego non mirer esse quemquam, qui sibi 
persuadeat corpora quaedam solida atque individua vi et gravi- 
tate ferri, mundumque effici ornatissimum et pulcherrimum ex 

10 eorum corporum concursione fortuita? Hoc qui existimet fieri 
potuisse, non intellego, cur non idem putet, si innumerabiles 
unius et viginti formae litterarum vel aureae vel qualeslibet 
aliquo conjiciantur, posse ex his in terram excussis annales 
Ennu, ut deinceps legi possint, effici; quod nescio an ne in 

15 uno quidem versu possit tantum valere fortuna. sti autem 
quem ad modum asseverant, ex corpusculis non colore, non 
qualitate aliqua, quam *oi075y7Ta Graeci vocant, non sensu 
praeditis, sed concurrentibus temere atque casu mundum esse 
perfectum, vel innumerabiles potius in omni puncto temporis 

20 alios nasci, alios interire. Quodsi mundum efficere potest con- 
cursus atomorum, cur porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur 
urbem non potest? quae sunt minus operosa et multo quidem 
[faciliora]. Certe ita temere de mundo effutiunt, ut mihi qui- 
dem numquam hunc admirabilem caeli ornatum, qui locus est 

25 proximus, suspexisse videantur. Praeclare ergo Aristoteles: ‘Si 
essent, inquit, ‘qui sub terra semper habitavissent bo- 
nis et illustribus domiciliis, quae essent ornata signis 
atque picturis instructaque rebus iis omnibus, quibus, 
abundant ii, qui beati putantur, nec tamen exissent 

jo umquam supra terram, accepissent autem fama et audi- 
tione esse quoddam numen et vim deorum, deinde 


4 terris rebusque here V recommences. mota, moti N Heind. 10 eris- 
timet GHV! - Heind. Allen Ba., existimat mss generally Or. Sch. Mu. see Comm. 
11 innumerabiles [A]B!O Oxf., inenumerabiles CE VB*BMR. 13 his [ACEV]U 
Oxf. Asc. Heind. Sch., iis B Or. Ba. Mu. 17 woidrnra, Lat. in Mss. 20 in- 
terire? edd. see Comm. 23 faciliora, Mss Mu., om. Madv., bracketed Or. 
Sch. Ba. 98 iis, his XBU Oxf, Asc. 4. 29 ii [B] edd., hi ACEVB+, 
hii Oxf. 
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aliquo tempore patefactis terrae faucibus ex illis ab- 
ditis sedibus exire potuissent atque evadere in haec 
loca, quae nos incolimus: cum repente terram et maria 
caelumque vidissent, nubium magnitudinem ventorum- 
que vim cognovissent aspexissentque solem ejusque 
cum magnitudinem pulchritudinemque, tum etiam 
efficientiam cognovissent, quod is diem efficeret toto 


caelo luce diffusa; cum autem terras nox opacasset, 


97 


tum caelum totum cernerent astris distinctum et orna- 
tum lunaeque luminum varietatem tum crescentis, 
tum senescentis eorumque omnium ortus et occasus 
atque in omni aeternitate ratos immutabilesque cur- 
sus; quae cum viderent, profecto et esse deos et haec 


96 tanta opera deorum esse arbitrarentur. XXXVIIL At- 


que haec quidem ille. Nos autem tenebras cogitemus tantas, 


quantae quondam eruptione Aetnaeorum ignium finitimas re- 


giones obscuravisse dicuntur, ut per biduum nemo hominem homo 
agnosceret, cum autem tertio die sol illuxisset, tum ut revixisse 
sibi viderentur. Quodsi hoc idem ex aeternis tenebris contin- 
geret, ut subito lucem aspiceremus, quaenam species caeli 
videretur? Sed assiduitate cotidiana et consuetudine oculorum 
assuescunt animi neque admirantur neque requirunt rationes 
earum rerum, quas semper vident, proinde quasi novitas nos 
magis quam magnitudo rerum debeat ad exquirendas causas 
excitare. Quis enim hunc hominem dixerit, qui cum tam certos 
caeli motus, tam ratos astrorum ordines tamque inter se omnia 
conexa et apta viderit, neget in his ullam inesse rationem 
eaque casu fieri dicat, quae quanto consilio gerantur, nullo 
consilio assequi possumus? An, cum machinatione quadam 
moveri aliquid videmus, ut sphaeram, ut horas, ut alia per- 
multa, non dubitamus, quin illa opera sint rationis ; cum autem 
impetum caeli. cum admirabili celeritate moveri vertique 


2 sedibus exire potuissent atque evadere Ed., sedibus exire atque evadere 
(leaving potuissent after incolimus) Allen, sedibus evadere then (after incolimus) 
atque exire potuissent wss. 6 cum magn. ABCV, tum magn. E Oxf. UR+, 
om. TO. 9 tum caelum CEVG+, cum caelum ABUV. 10 luminum, 
placed after omnium below by Allen. 18 quae cum wss Heind. Allen Or. 
Mu., cum Madv., [quae] cum Ba., cum haec ergo C, haec cum Lamb. Sch. 
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videamus constantissime conficientem vicissitudines anniver- 
sarias cum summa salute et conservatione rerum omnium, du- 
bitamus, quin ea non solum ratione fiant, sed etiam excellenti 
divinaque ratione? Licet enim jàm remota subtilitate dispu- 98 

5 tandi oculis quodam modo contemplari pulchritudinem rerum 
earum, quas divina providentia dicimus constitutas. 

XXXIX. Ac principio terra universa cernatur, locata in 
media sede mundi, solida et globosa et undique ipsa in sese 
nutibus suis conglobata, vestita floribus, herbis, arboribus, frugi- 

ro bus, quorum omnium incredibilis multitudo insatiabili varietate 
distinguitur Adde huc fontium gelidas perennitates, liquores 
perlucidos amnium, riparum vestitus viridissimos, speluncarum 
concavas amplitudines, saxorum asperitates, impendentium mon- 
tium altitudines immensitatesque camporum ; adde etiam recon- 
15 ditas auri argentique venas infinitamque vim marmoris. Quae 99 
vero et quam varia genera bestiarum vel cicurum vel ferarum! 
qui volucrium lapsus atque cantus! qui pecudum pastus! quae 
vita silvestrium! Quid jam de hominum genere dicam? qui 
quasi cultores terrae constituti non patiuntur eam nec immani- 
20 tate beluarum efferari nec stirpium asperitate vastari, quorumque 
operibus agri, insulae litoraque collucent distincta tectis et 
urbibus. Quae si, ut animis, sic oculis videre possemus, nemo 
cunctam intuens terram de divina ratione dubitaret. At vero 100 
quanta maris est pulchritudo! quae species universi ! quae mul- 
25 titudo et varietas insularum ! quae amoenitates orarum ac 
litorum ! quot genera quamque disparia partim submersarum, 
partim fluitantium et innantium beluarum, partim ad saxa 
nativis testis inhaerentium! Ipsum autem mare sic terram 
appetens litoribus alludit, ut una ex duabus naturis conflata 


1 videamus ss generally, videmus Madv. with EI of Moser Or. Ba. sce Comm. 
13 amplitudines Heind. Ba., altitudines mss, latitudines Lamb. see Comm. 
17 volucrium BV (‘ut Fin. m 110 Charisii auctoritate scribitur’ Mu.) Ba., vo- 
lucrum [ACE] Or. Sch. 22 possemus [EV] Oxf. HM, possimus ABCBLO. 
27 sara nativis [CEV] Oxf. M, sara sanativis AB'H (ra probably written above as 
a correction of sasa), saxo sanativis B* (cf. Quint. v 10. 21 piscium genera alis 
planis gaudent alia saxosis), saxa sonativis L. 29 alludit G'C Reg.? Moser's 
D and E Dav. Heind. Sch. Mu., eludit wss generally, elludit N Red. M of 
Moser, illudit Med.!, elidit U El, alluit G?, cludit RO Klotz Allen Or. Da. after 
Victorius, see Comm. 
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videatur. Exin mari finitimus aér die et nocte distinguitur, 
isque tum fusus et extenuatus sublime fertur, tum autem con- 
cretus in nubes cogitur umoremque colligens terram auget im- 
bribus, tum effluens huc et illuc ventos efficit. Idem annuas 
frigorum et calorum facit varietates, idemque et volatus alitum 
sustinet et spiritu ductus alit et sustentat animantes. XL. 
Restat ultimus et a domiciliis nostris altissimus omnia cingens 
et coércens caeli complexus, qui idem aether vocatur, extrema 
ora et determinatio mundi, in quo cum admirabilitate maxima 
igneae formae cursus ordinatos definiunt. E quibus sol, cujus 
magnitudine multis partibus terra superatur, circum eam ipsam 
volvitur, isque oriens et occidens diem noctemque conficit et 
modo accedens, tum autem recedens, binas in singulis annis 
reversiones ab extremo contrarias facit, quarum in intervallo 
tum quasi tristitia quadam contrahit terram, tum vicissim 


103 laetificat, ut cum caelo hilarata videatur. Luna autem, quae 


est, ut ostendunt mathematici, major quam dimidia pars terrae, 
isdem spatiis vagatur, quibus sol, sed tum congrediens cum sole, 
tum digrediens et eam lucem, quam a sole accepit, mittit in 
terras et varias ipsa lucis mutationes habet, atque etiam tum 
subjecta atque opposita soli radios ejus et lumen obscurat, tum 
ipsa incidens in umbram terrae, cum est e regione solis, inter- 
positu interjectuque terrae repente deficit. Isdemque spatiis 
eae stellae, quas vagas dicimus, circum terram feruntur eodem- 
que modo oriuntur et occidunt, quarum motus tum incitantur, 


104 tum retardantur, saepe etiam insistunt. Quo spectaculo nihil 


potest admirabilius esse, nihil pulchrius. Sequitur stellarum 
inerrantium maxima multitudo, quarum ita descripta distinctio 
est, ut ex notarum figurarum similitudine nomina invenerint, 
atque ita dimetata signa sunt, ut in tantis discriptionibus 
divina sollertia appareat. XLI. Atque hoc loco me intuens: 


6 spiritu [BV!] Oxf. M, spiritus ACEV?BH --, cf. § 18. 14 in intervallo 
[ABCV]B, intervallo E Oxf.+. 15 contrahit terram Mss generally, contra- 
hitur terra CB. 19 digrediens B?EUTHMRV, degrediens AB!CV Oxf, Or. 
Sch. Ba. 28 descripta [wss] Or. Ba. Sch., discripta Mu. see Comm. 
29 notarum XBH+, nota Oxf. MCRV, notata Sch. (cf. Div. 11 146, Orat. 1 109). 
90 atque ita—appareat follows after corpore Virgo (8 110) in all mss and edd. 
see Comm. dimetata Gronov. Heind. Mu., demetata mss (but dimetati § 156). 
discriptionibus ACVL, descriptionibus BE, cf. 1 26. 
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Utar, inquit, carminibus Arati eis, quae a te admodum adu- 
lescentulo conversa ita me delectant, quia Latina sunt, ut multa 

ex iis memoria teneam. Ergo, ut oculis assidue videmus, sine 
ulla mutatione aut varietate 

5 cetera labuntur celeri caelestia motu 
cum caeloque simul noctesque diesque feruntur, 

quorum contemplatione nullius expleri potest animus naturae 105 
constantiam videre cupientis. 


Extremusque adeo duplici de cardine vertex 
IO dicitur esse polus. 


Hunc circum Arctoe duae feruntur numquam occidentes. 


Ex his altera apud Graios Cynosura vocatur, 
altera dicitur esse Helice, 


eujus quidem clarissimas stellas totis noctibus cernimus, 
I5 quas nostri Septem soliti vocitare Triones. 


Paribusque stellis similiter distinctis eundem caeli verticem 106 
lustrat parva Cynosura : 


hac fidunt duce nocturna Phoenices in alto. 

Sed prior illa magis stellis distincta refulget 
20 et late prima confestim a nocte videtur, 

haec vero parva est, sed nautis usus in hac est; 

nam cursu interiore brevi convertitur orbe. 


EXLH. Ei quo sit earum stellarum admirabilior aspectus, 


has inter, veluti rapido cum gurgite flumen, 
25 torvus Draco serpit subter superaque revolvens 
sese conficiensque sinus e corpore flexos. 
* 


Ejus cum totius sif praeclara species, in primis aspicienda est 107 
figura capitis atque ardor oculorum : 


huie non una modo caput ornans stella relucet, 
30 verum tempora sunt duplici fulgore notata, 


1 Arati eis X (by corr. in AB) Oxf. BLMO Heind. Allen, Arateis Moser's I 
and M edd. after Walker, see Comm. 11 arctoe duae E Oxf. G Asc. , arctoae 
duae ABCVM, arcto edue B, ápkro. Dav. Allen Sch. 12 ex his [BE], ex iis 
ACVB. 16 distincta Walker as in 1. 19. 25 superaque Oxf. MR Priscian. 
xiv p. 980 Putsch, supraque Mss generally. 26 flexo Grotius. 27 totius 
sit Or. Ba. after Sch. Op. ur p. 339, totius est mss Allen Mu. in primis 
mss Or. Ba. Sch., tum in primis Manutius Mu., et in primis Allen (who changes 
cum into et befcre totius). 
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e trucibusque oculis duo fervida lumina flagrant, 
atque uno mentum radianti sidere lucet; 
obstipum caput a tereti cervice reflexum; 
obtutum in cauda Majoris figere dicas. 


Et reliquum quidem corpus Draconis totis noctibus cernimus : 
hoe caput hic paulum sese subito aequore condit, 
ortus ubi atque obitus partim admiscentur in unam. 

Id autem caput 
attingens defessa velut maerentis imago 
vertitur, 


quam quidem Graeci 


Engonasin vocitant, genibus quia nixa feratur. 
Hic illa eximio posita est fulgore Corona. 


Atque haec quidem a tergo, propter caput autem Anguitenens, 


quem claro perhibent Ophiuchum /umine Graii. 
Hic pressu duplici palmarum continet Anguem, 
atque ejus ipse manet religatus corpore torto; 
namque virum medium serpens sub pectora cingit. 
Ille tamen nitens graviter vestigia ponit 

atque oculos urget pedibus pectusque Nepai. 


Septentriones autem sequitur 


Arctophylax, vulgo qui dicitur esse Bootes, 
quod quasi temoni adjunctam prae se quatit Arctum. 


110 Huic Booti . 


subter praecordia fixa videtur 
stella micans radiis, Arcturus nomine claro, 


* 

3 a tereti Mss generally, e tereti R, tereti Asc. El. 1 and 2 (reading obstipum- 
que above) Dav. Heind., at tereti Madv. Or. Ba. Mu., ac tereti Sch. Klotz, et 
tereti Lamb. Allen. 6 hoc, quod Hyg. P. A. 1v 3. subito aequore condit 
Or. Ba. Mu. after Grotius, subitoque recondit mss generally Sch., summo aequore 
condit Dav. conj. 7 partim—in unam Klotz, partim—in una Mss generally, 
partem—in unam edd. after Lamb., parte—in una Hyg. N Heind. Allen. ad- 
miscentur [AJNR Hyg., admiscetur BCEV Oxf. UBH -- Mu. 12 engonasin 
edd., engonasiam xss generally. 15 lumine Ed., nomine wss and edd. see 
Comm. 17 atque ejus mss generally, ejus et by corr. in BT Allen. 23 te- 
moni Madv. and edd., temone ass. 24 after Arctum follow in most wss and 
edd. dein quae sequuntur, which I have placed below after Virgo, Red. and 
Moser’s O have denique sequitur, from which Heind. gets dein quae sequitur. 


huic Heind., huic enim wss generally edd., huic etenim El. Med. Asc. MCRV, 
huic autem Dav., et kuic Red. 
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cul subjecta fertur 


spicum illustre tenens splendenti corpore Virgo. 
XLIIL Dein, quae sequuntur. 


Et natos Geminos invises sub caput Arcti. 
5 Subjectus mediae est Cancer, pedibusque tenetur 
magnus Leo tremulam quatiens e corpore flammam. 


Auriga 
sub laeva Geminorum obductus parte feretur. 


Adversum caput huic Helicae truculenta tuetur. 
IO At Capra laevum umerum clara obtinet. 


[Tum, quae sequuntur :] 


verum haec est magno atque illustri praedita signo, 
contra Haedi exiguum jaciunt mortalibus ignem. 


Cujus sub pedibus 
15 corniger est valido conixus corpore Taurus. 
Ejus caput stellis conspersum est frequentibus : 111 


has Graeci stellas Hyadas vocitare suerunt, 


[a pluendo ; dei enim est pluere] nostri imperite Suculas, quasi 
a subus essent, non ab imbribus nominatae. Minorem autem 
20 Septentrionem Cepheus passis palmis a tergo subsequitur : 


namque ipse ad tergum Cynosurae vertitur Arcti. 
Hune antecedit 


obscura specie stellarum Cassiepia. 
Hanc autem illustri versatur corpore propter 


1 cui B by corr. CR Lamb. Heind. Or. Ba., cujus pedibus Dav. Klotz. Sch. 
Mu., cujus mss generally, cujus sub pedibus Allen, but see Madv. Fin. 11 48. 
2 spicum illustre ferens insigni corpore virgo Serv. ad Geo. 1 111. 3 dein 
quae sequuntur transposed from beginning of § in place of atque ita—appareat 
transposed to § 104. Ed. 5 mediae est edd. after Grotius, media est 
(=mediaest) mss, cf. § 159, 9 Helicae edd. after Grotius, Helice or Elicae 
Mss generally, Helices Allen. 10 clara [ABE]G, claro CVBH Oxf.+. 
11 tum quae sequuntur in brackets Ed., tum quae [E]B, tumque ABCV Oxf. +. 
15 conixus (conn) C Lamb. Grotius Heind. edd., conerus ABCB Oxf. U, connexus 
EVHMO.-, converus Day. Allen. 18 a pluendo—pluere mss Sch., in 
brackets Or. Ba. Mu. after Gruter and Walker. 20 a tergo € Dav. edd., 
terga Mss generally, tergo GR. 21 ipse Dav. (to agree with the original) 
Heind. Or. Ba., ipsum mss generally Sch. Mu., ipsa El. MR. cynosurae edd., 
cynosura Mss generally, cynosyre B. 22 antecedit here P recommences (no 
doubt the same as Gruter’s Pal. which recommences also). 
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Andromeda aufugiens aspectum maesta parentis. 
Huic Equus ille jubam quatiens fulgore micanti 
summum contingit caput alvo, stellaque jungens 
una tenet duplices communi lumine formas 
aeternum ex astris cupiens conectere nodum. 
Exin contortis Aries cum cornibus haeret; 


quem propter 


Pisces, quorum alter paulum praelabitur ante 
et magis horriferis aquilonis tangitur auris. 


112 XLIV. Ad pedes Andromedae Perseus describitur, 


quem summa ab regione aquilonis flamina pulsant. 


Cujus propter laevum genu 


Vergilias tenui cum luce videbis. 
Inde Fides posita et leviter convexa videtur. 
Inde est ales Avis lato sub tegmine caeli. 


Capiti autem Equi proxima est Aquarii dextra totusque deinceps 
Aquarius. 


Tum gelidum valido de pectore frigus anhelans 
corpore semifero magno Capricornus in orbe; 
quem cum perpetuo vestivit lumine Titan, 
brumali flectens contorquet tempore currum. 


118 Hinc autem aspicitur, 


1 Andromeda aufugiens VC Oxf. by corr. in A and B, Andromeda haud fu- 
giens CPB, Andromeda haut fugiens E, Andromada fugiens Asc.--, Andromede 
fugiens G. Red. Heind., Andromeda heu fugiens Klotz. 9 horriferis—auris, 
horrisonis—alis Phaenom. 11 ab BE (all mss of Phaen.) Sch. Mu., a Or. 
Ba., om. mss generally Heind. Klotz. 12 cujus propter laevum genu vergilias 
CV Oxf. OU+, cujus propter laeum genum v. A, at (in ras., superscripto et 
rursus deleto cujus) propter laevum genus omni ex parte locatas parvas verg. B 
and (only reading cujus and geny) E (both evidently supplemented from Phaen. 
27) Sch. Mu. 14 posita et leviter Hervag. Heind. Allen Sch.? Mu. Baehrens 
in Phaen., posita leviter et AYB!CEPV Oxf. LMOR+, posita leviter A?BH 4-, 
leviter posita et B? mss of Phaen. Or. Ba., leviter positu Orelli in Phaen., positu 
leviter Sch.?. convexa ABCPV Oxf. BV, connexa EHILMOCR, conversa Bouh. 
16 proxima est edd. after Klotz, proximat (for proximast) mss generally, proxima 
GH Heind. Allen. 22 hinc [A] O, hic mss generally Allen. aspicitur ut 
edd. after Victorius, aspicitur mss generally, aspicitur qui G, om. B? Day. Allen, 
(cf. Phaen. 77 licebit visere nocte ut sese ostendens ostendat Scorpius alte Mss, 
l. v. n. ut sese ostendens emergit Scorpios alto Baehrens, l. v. n. ut sese emergens 
ostendat Scorpios alto Or.). 
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ut sese ostendens emergit Scorpios alte 
posteriore trahens flexum vi corporis Arcum; 
quem propter nitens pinnis convolvitur Ales. 

At propter se Aquila ardenti cum corpore portat. 


5 Deinde Delphinus, 


exinde Orion obliquo corpore nitens. 


Quem subsequens 114 
fervidus ille Canis stellarum luce refulget. 


Post Lepus subsequitur 
IO curriculum numquam defesso corpore sedans. 
At Canis ad caudam serpens prolabitur Argo. 
Hane Aries tegit et squamoso corpore Pisces 
Fluminis illustri tangentem pectore ripas. 


Quem longe serpentem et manantem aspicies 
I3 proceraque Vincla videbis 
quae retinent Pisces caudarum a parte locata. 
| Inde Nepae cernes propter fulgentis acumen 
Aram, quam flatu permulcet spiritus austri. 


Propterque Centaurus 
20 cedit equi partis properans subjungere Chelis. 
| | Hie dextram porgens, quadrupes qua vasta tenetur, 
tendit et-illustrem truculentus caedit ad Aram. 
Hie sese infernis e partibus erigit Hydra, 


cujus longe corpus est fusum, 


25 in medioque sinu fulgens Cratera relucet; 
extremam nitens plumato corpore Corvus 


>. 


1 ostendens emergit mss generally, emergens ostendit Asc. (Heind. proposes to 


I read hic item aspicitur emergens). 2 flexum [CEPV] A?B? mss of Phaen. 
| Sch. Baehrens, plexum A!B! Mus. Oxf.4-Or. Ba. Mu. 3 quam—pinna 
Ie Phaen. 9 subsequitur X Oxf. B+, sequitur HNRVG Red. Heind. Sch. 


| 10 defesso wss generally, defecto El. Heind. Allen. sedans, servans G Heind, 
13 illustri mss generally, illustris LOVY Day. Allen Orelli in Phaen. 144. tan- 
gentem, tangentes B? Sch. pectore Heind. Allen Baehrens, corpore edd. wss 
(from previous line, where G Red. + have pectore ; there is a similar confusion 
- in Phaen. 373 where Harl. 647 has corpore not, as wrongly stated in Ottley and 
Orelli, pectore). 20 subjungere mss generally, submergere PMR +, conjungere 
mss of Phaen. Chelis B. Phaen., cetis mss generally. 21 porgens [X ]BM, 
| porrigens Oxf. UHLO+. qua vasta AB, qui austa CB, qua usta EEPHLOT, 
qua justa V (so I correct Or.’s 2nd P, as the reading agrees with Oxf.) Oxf. 
UMCV. 22 caedit BCV Allen Klotz (Orelli in Phaen, 219), cedit AEP 
(mss of Phaen.) edd. Baehrens. 23 infernis e BCPBHO, inferni se V'MNCR, 

infernis he A, inferni de V? Oxf., infernis de EG Asc. Heind. Allen Sch. 
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rostro tundit; et hic Geminis est ille sub ipsis 

Antecanis, IIpokvov Graio qui nomine fertur. 
Haec omnis discriptio siderum atque hic tantus caeli ornatus ex 
corporibus hue et illuc casu et temere cursantibus potuisse effiei 
cuiquam sano videri potest? aut vero aliqua natura mentis 
et rationis expers haec efficere potuit ? quae non modo ut fierent 
ratione eguerunt, sed intellegi qualia sint sine summa ratione 
non possunt. 

XLV. Nec vero haec solum admirabilia, sed nihil majus, 
quam quod ita stabilis est mundus atque ita cohaeret ad per- 
manendum, ut nihil ne excogitari quidem possit aptius. Omnes 
enim partes ejus undique medium loeum capessentes nituntur 
aequaliter. Maxime autem corpora inter se juncta permanent, 
cum quasi quodam vinculo circumdato colligantur ; quod facit 
ea natura, quae per omnem mundum omnia mente et ratione 
conficiens funditur et ad medium rapit et convertit extrema. 
Quocirca, si mundus globosus est ob eamque causam omnes ejus 
partes undique aequabiles ipsae per se atque inter se continentur, 
contingere idem terrae necesse est, ut omnibus ejus partibus in 
medium vergentibus (id autem medium infimum in sphaera est) 
nihil interrumpat, quo labefactari possit tanta contentio gravita- 
tis et ponderum. Eademque ratione mare, cum supra terram 
sit, medium tamen terrae locum expetens conglobatur undique 
aequabiliter neque redundat umquam neque effunditur. Huic 
autem continens aér fertur ille quidem levitate sublimis, sed 
tamen in omnes partes se ipse fundit; itaque et mari con- 
tinuatus et junctus est et natura fertur ad caelum, cujus tenui- 
tate et calore temperatus vitalem et salutarem spiritum praebet 
animantibus. Quem complexa summa pars caeli, quae aetheria 
dicitur, et suum retinet ardorem tenuem et nulla admixtione 


1 tundit B?C (tundit or tondit Mss of Phaen. 221), tendit Mss generally. 
2 Antecanis B by corr. Lamb. Orelli in Phaen. (cf. Schol. in German. Aratea pp. 
109, 170, 181, 225 Breysig), anticanem PH, antecanem Baehrens, ante canem Mss 
generally edd. see Comm. IIpokócv, Lat. in Mss. 3 discriptio A edd. 
5 aliqua A?B by corr. Walker Klotz, alia quae [CPV] Oxf. BHO edd. (the corrup- 
tion may have arisen from the word being divided so as to end the line with 
ali), aliae quae A}, alia qua E, quae alia UMCRV, alia quaedam G Heind. 
9 majus, magis Walker Heind. 25 sublimis B Dav. Heind. Allen Sch., sub- 
limi (s lost before sed) mss generally, sublime Or. Ba. Mu. see Comm. 
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concretum et cum aéris extremitate conjungitur. XLVI. In 
aethere autem astra volvuntur, quae se et nisu suo conglobata 
continent et forma ipsa figuraque sua momenta sustentant; 
sunt enim rotunda, quibus formis, ut ante dixisse videor, minime 
5 noceri potest. Sunt autem stellae natura flammeae ; quocirca 118 
terrae, maris, aquarumque reliquarum vaporibus aluntur iis, 
qui a sole ex agris tepefactis et ex aquis excitantur, quibus 
altae renovataeque stellae atque omnis aether refundunt eadem 
et rursum trahunt indidem, nihil ut fere intereat aut admodum 
ro paulum, quod astrorum ignis et aetheris flamma consumat. Ex 
quo eventurum nostri putant id, de quo Panaetium addubitare 
dicebant, ut ad extremum omnis mundus ignesceret, cum 
umore consumpto neque terra ali posset nec remearet aér, 
eujus ortus aqua omni exhausta esse non posset; ita relinqui 
15 nihil praeter ignem, a quo rursum animante ac deo renovatio 
mundi fieret atque idem ornatus oreretur. Nolo in stellarum 119 
ratione multus vobis videri, maximeque earum, quae errare di- 
cuntur; quarum tantus est concentus ex dissimillimis motibus, 
ut,cum summa Saturni refrigeret, media Martis incendat, his 
20 interjecta Jovis illustret et temperet, infraque Martem duae 
Soli oboediant, ipse Sol mundum omnem sua luce compleat 
ab eoque Luna illuminata graviditates et partus afferat 
maturitatesque gignendi. Quae copulatio rerum et quasi 
consentiens ad mundi incolumitatem coagmentatio naturae 
2s quem non movet, hune horum nihil umquam reputavisse 
certo scio. 
XLVII. Age, ut a caelestibus rebus ad terrestres veniamus, 120 
quid est in his, in quo non naturae ratio intellegentis appareat ? 
Principio eorum, quae gignuntur e terra, stirpes et stabilitatem 


2 conglobata G Probus ad Ecl. p. 17 edd. (cf. above §§ 98, 116), globata uss 
generally (not found elsewhere before Pliny). 6 aquarumque reliquarum 
vaporibus Prob. 1. c. Forch. p. 51, aquarum vap. ss and edd. 8 altae, per- 
altae Prob. refundunt Hervag. edd., effundunt Prob. (r lost after aether), 
refundat mss generally, refundit O, effundat Asc. eadem, eodem Lamb. 
9 trahunt mss generally, trahat H, trahant Asc. G. indidem A'[DBCEPV] 4 , 
itidem A? Prob. 10 paulum MRV Prob., paululum Mss generally Mu. con- 
sumat mss generally, consumant E Prob. , consumit Lamb. edd., consumunt Allen, 
see Comm. 19 his E Oxf. URV, iis BPV? Or. Ba., is ACV!B. 24 coagmen- 
tatio [ACP] Oxf. B, coaugm. BEHMO +, coacm. V. 
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dant iis, quae sustinent, et e terra sucum trahunt, quo alantur ea, 
quae radicibus continentur, obducunturque libro aut cortice 
trunci, quo sint a frigoribus et caloribus tutiores. Jam vero 
vites sic clavieulis adminicula, tamquam manibus, apprehendunt 
atque ita se erigunt, ut animantes. Quin etiam a caulibus, s 
propter sati sint, ut a pestiferis et nocentibus refugere dicuntur 
nec eos ulla.ex parte contingere. Animantium vero quanta 
varietas est, quanta ad eam rem vis, ut in suo quaeque genere 
permaneat! Quarum aliae coriis tectae sunt, aliae villis vestitae, 
aliae spinis hirsutae; pluma alias, alias squama videmus ob- 
ductas, alias esse cornibus armatas, alias habere effugia pin- 
narum.  Pastum autem animantibus large et copiose natura 
eum, qui cuique aptus erat, comparavit. Enumerare possum, 
ad eum pastum capessendum conficiendumque quae sit in 
figuris animantium et quam sollers subtilisque discriptio partium 
quamque admirabilis fabrica membrorum. | Omnia enim, quae 
quidem intus inclusa sunt, ita nata atque ita locata sunt, ut 
nihil eorum supervacaneum sit, nihil ad vitam retinendam non 
necessarium. Dedit autem eadem natura beluis et sensum et 
appetitum, ut altero conatum haberent ad naturales pastus 
capessendos, altero secernerent pestifera a salutaribus. Jam 
vero alia animalia gradiendo, alia serpendo ad pastum accedunt, 
alia volando, alia nando, cibumque partim oris hiatu et dentibus 
ipsis capessunt, partim unguium tenacitate arripiunt, partim 
aduncitate rostrorum, alia sugunt, alia carpunt, alia vorant, alia 
mandunt ; atque etiam aliorum ea est humilitas, ut cibum ter- 


123 restrem rostris facile contingant; quae autem altiora sunt, ut 


anseres, ut cygni, ut grues, ut camel, adjuvantur proceritate 
collorum ; manus etiam data elephanto est, quia propter magni- 


1 iis quae Ase. Hervag. edd., his quae ABEPV, hisque C. sustinent 
ABMV Asoc., sustinentur CEPV Oxf. BHO 4- Klotz. 5 caulibus Oxf. edd. after 
Dav., caulibus brassicis XLO+, caul. brassicisque MRVUT, caul. et brass. G. 
si propter [ABE]HM, sipporter (by corr. si propter) V, sipportet CPB, si oportet 
LOC, propter Oxf. 9 permaneat X Oxf. BHLO Madv. Fin. v 42, permaneant 
MCRV, cf. below § 127. 15 discriptio edd., disscriptio B, descriptio Mss 
generally. 18 retinendam ILY Heind. Allen Sch. Mu. (on Fin. 1 33), deti- 
nendam Mss generally Or. Ba. 25 alia vorant om. Or. by error. 26 ea 
est BCEB, eas et APV Oxf. MRV. lumilitas BOEV! Oxf., humilatas AP, humi- 
liatas V?LORV. 29 data elephanto est B Or. Ba. Mu., data elephantos (for 
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tudinem corporis difficiles aditus habebat ad pastum. XLVIII. 
At quibus bestiis erat is cibus, ut alii generis bestiis vesceren- 
tur, aut vires natura dedit aut celeritatem. Data est quibusdam 
etiam machinatio quaedam atque sollertia, ut in araneolis aliae 
5 quasi rete texunt, ut, si quid inhaeserit, conficiant, aliae autem 
observant et ex inopinato, si quid incidit, arripiunt idque con- 
sumunt. Pina vero (sic enim Graece dicitur) duabus grandibus 
patula conchis cum parva squilla quasi societatem coit com- 
parandi cibi, itaque, cum pisciculi parvi in concham hiantem 
ro innataverunt, tum admonita squillae morsu comprimit conchas. 
Sic dissimillimis bestiolis communiter cibus quaeritur. In quo 124 
admirandum est, congressune aliquo inter se an jam inde ab 
ortu natura ipsa congregatae sint. Est etiam admiratio non 
nulla in bestis aquatilibus iis, quae gignuntur in terra; veluti 
15 crocodili fluviatilesque testudines quaedamque serpentes ortae 
extra aquam, simul ac primum niti possunt, aquam persequun- 
tur. Quin etiam anitum ova gallinis saepe supponimus ; e 
quibus pulli orti primo aluntur ab iis ut a matribus, a quibus 
exclusi fotique sunt, deinde eas relinquunt et effugiunt sequentes, 
20 cum primum aquam quasi naturalem domum videre potuerunt. 
Tantam ingenuit animantibus conservandi sui natura custodiam. 
XLIX. Legi etiam scriptum, esse avem quandam, quae platalea 
nominaretur; eam sibi cibum quaerere advolantem ad eas aves, 
quae se in mari mergerent ; quae cum emersissent piscemque 


elephantost) AB!V!, data elephantis PV?HMR 4 Sch., elephanto data est C, data 
elephanto B?, d. elephanti Oxf. 1 habebat X Oxf.+, habebant H Sch. 2 alii 
generis bestiis P, aliis generis escis ABC! (alii C?) BV! (only reading estis), alius 
generis bestiis HOL Or. Ba. Sch., alius generis escis V? Oxf., alicujus gen. escis E, 
aliis bestiis Mu. 6 observant et ex inopinato, si quid incidit Allen, ut ex 
inop. obs. et si &c. ACEB Klotz and (reading opinato for inop.) B, (omitting ut) 
PV Oxf. LMCV edd. see Comm. 8 coiit conj. Mu. 10 admonita 
squillae morsu Sch., adm. squilla pina morsu BV (squillae having been corrupted 
to squilla, pina was added as a correction), adm. squilla pinae morsu Oxf. V? , 
adm. squilla pina morsus ACEPB, adm. squillae morsu pina Heind. n. Mu., 
adm. a squilla pina morsu Asc. O Or. (bracketing pina) Ba. (omitting pina). 
13 natura ipsa edd. after Walker, natura ipsae A, naturae ipsae (or -e -e) BCEPV 


+ Allen. 15 crocodili C (BC in § 129), crocodilli B, corcodili AEV (but AV 
concordilos 8 199), cocodrilli PU Oxf. (EPV? in 8 123). 17 anitum AV!, 
anetum BPV? Oxf. BI, anatum CEUTHMO, cf. Lach. Lucr. p. 16. 18 primo 


BCEPVG Oxf. HLC, primum [A]BMO Sch. 19 ezclusi mss, excusi Ba. cf. 8129. 
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cepissent, usque eo premere earum capita mordicus, dum illae 

captum amitterent, i» quod ipsa invaderet. Eademque haec 

avis scribitur conchis se solere complere, easque cum stomachi 

calore concoxerit, evomere atque ita eligere ex iis, quae sunt 

125 esculenta. Ranae autem marinae dicuntur obruere sese harena 5 

solere et moveri prope aquam, ad quas quasi ad escam pisces 

cum accesserint, confici a rapis atque consumi.  Miluo est 

quoddam bellum quasi naturale cum corvo; ergo alter alterius 

ubicumque nanctus est ova frangit. Illud vero ab Aristotele 

animadversum, a quo pleraque, quis potest non mirari? grues ro 
cum loca calidiora petentes maria transmittant, trianguli efficere 
|^. formam ; ejus autem summo angulo aér ab iis adversus pellitur, 
deinde sensim t- ab utroque latere, tamquam remis, ita pinnis 
cursus avium levatur. Basis autem trianguli, quem efficiunt 

grues ea tamquam a puppi ventis adjuvatur, eaeque in tergo 15 
praevolantium colla et capita reponunt; quod quia ipse dux 
facere non potest, quia non habet, ubi nitatur, revolat, ut ipse 
quoque quiescat; in ejus locum succedit ex iis, quae acquierunt, 
126 eaque vicissitudo in omni cursu conservatur. Multa ejus modi 

proferre possum, sed genus ipsum videtis. Jam vero illa etiam 2o 
notiora, quanto se opere custodiant bestiae, ut in pastu circum- 
spectent, ut in cubilibus delitiscant. L. Atque illa mirabilia, 
quod—ea quae nuper [id est paucis ante saeclis] medicorum in- 
geniis reperta sunt—vomitione canes, purgantes autem alvos ibes 

se Aegyptiae curant. Auditum est pantheras, quae in barbaria 25 
venenata carne caperentur, remedium quoddam habere, quo cum 


2 in quod edd. after Walker, id quod mss Allen Klotz, idque Madv. 
3 easque E Oxf. COV, eas Mss generally. 10 pleraque quis AE, plera quivis 
CB, pleraque vis BPV Oxf. HO+. 12 [ab iis] Ba. after Kayser, avibus conj. 
Allen. 13 sensim, see Comm. 14 quem G edd. after Heind., quam mss 
generally. 16 ipsa dux—ipsa quoque C Kayser. 17 ubi nitatur X Oxf. 
B+, cui innitatur GH Heind. Sch. 18 succedit ex MSS, succ. prorima er 
Lamb., una succedit ex Sch. 22 atque mss Mu., at quam Moser's La and Fa 
Or. Ba. Sch. 23 id—saeclis om. Cobet V. L. p. 462. 24 purgantes ILO Mars. 
len Madv. Or. Ba. Mu., purgante ABCV!GBHR, purgatione P+Dav. Sch., 
purgare V? Oxf. MNV, purgantur E, purgatu al. alvos ibes [P]V? Ase.+, 
alvos ibis CEMR, alvo sibis A, alvo sibi BB, alvo sibes Oxf., alvos hibis V!, 
25 se Aeg. curant Heind. Allen, Aeg. curant mss Sch. (cf. Fam. 1v 5 8 5 medici 
ipsi se curare non possunt), Aeg. curantur Or. Ba. Mu. after Madv. 26 cape- 
rentur [BCP]A?BL, carperentur A!EV Oxf. UHMO+. 
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essent usae, non morerentur; capras autem in Creta feras, cum 
essent confixae venantis sagittis, herbam quaerere, quae dic- 
tamnus vocaretur quam cum gustavissent, sagittas excidere 
[dicunt] e corpore. Cervaeque paulo ante partum perpurgant se 
5 quadam herbula, quae seselis dicitur. Jam illa cernimus, ut 
| . eontra vim et metum suis se armis quaeque defendant, cornibus 
| tauri, apri dentibus, morsu leones; aliae fuga se, aliae occulta- 
tone tutantur, atramenti effusione sepiae, torpore torpedines, 
| multae etiam insectantes odoris intolerabili foeditate depellunt. 
| to LI. Ut vero perpetuus mundi esset ornatus, magna adhibita 
‘cura est a providentia deorum, ut semper essent et bestiarum 
genera et arborum omniumque rerum, quae a terra stirpibus 
continerentur. Quae quidem omnia eam vim seminis habent 


15 intima parte earum bacarum, quae ex quaque stirpe funduntur, 
| isdemque seminibus et homines affatim vescuntur et terrae 
| ejusdem generis stirpium renovatione complentur. Quid loquar, 
b quanta ratio in bestiis ad perpetuam conservationem earum 
4 generis appareat? Nam primum aliae mares, aliae feminae 
20 sunt, quod perpetuitatis causa machinata natura est, demde 
partes corporis et ad procreandum et ad concipiendum aptissimae, 
et in mare et in femina commiscendorum corporum mirae 
libidines. Cum autem in locis semen insedit, rapit omnem fere 
cibum ad sese eoque saeptum fingit animal; quod cum ex utero 
25 elapsum excidit, in iis animantibus, quae lacte aluntur, omnis 
fere cibus matrum lactescere incipit, eaque, quae paulo ante 
nata sunt, sine magistro duce natura mammas appetunt earum- 
| que ubertate saturantur. Atque ut intellegamus nihil horum 
| esse fortuitum et haec omnia esse.opera providae sollertisque 


2 venantis Allen, venenatis mss and edd. see Comm. 4 dicunt, in brackets 


in se, ut ex uno plura generentur ; idque semen inclusum est in- 


127 


128 


[- Or. Ba., om. Bake Cobet. 6 defendant PVUHOC Heind. Mu., defendat | 


r [ABCE] Oxf. BM Or. Ba. Sch. 7 morsu [P]V2M Asc., cursu ABCEV'B+, 

[ incursu morsu Oxf, 9 depellunt, repellunt conj. Mu. (cf. retinendam § 121, 

and his n. on Fin. 1 34 depellendus). 11 et providentia Bake. 22 mare 

BEP, mari ACV Or. Ba. (‘mare scriptum est ap. Varr. L. L. 1x 57, Val. Max. 

n. Iv 6 $ 1, Plin. saepius' Mu.). 24 eoque saeptum fingit mss (except that V! 

* Oxf. have septum, Moser's O ceptum) edd., eoque coeptum fingit Gruter Dav., 

eoque conceptum fingitur Heind., perhaps ex eoque conceptum fingit, see Comm. 
25 tis [ACPV], his BE Oxf. U. 
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naturae, quae multiplices fetus procreant, ut sues, ut canes, iis 
mammarum data est multitudo ; quas easdem paucas habent 
eae bestiae, quae pauca gignunt. Quid dicam, quantus amor 
bestiarum sit in educandis custodiendisque iis, quae procreave- 
runt, usque ad eum finem, dum possint se ipsa defendere ? etsi 
pisces, ut aiunt, ova cum genuerunt, relinquunt; facile enim 
illa aqua et sustinentur et fetum fundunt. LII. Testudines 
autem et crocodilos dicunt, cum in. terra partum ediderint, 
obruere ova, deinde discédere; ita et nascuntur et educantur 
ipsa per sese. Jam gallinae avesque reliquae et quietum re- 
quirunt ad pariendum locum et cubilia sibi nidosque construunt 
eosque quam possunt mollissime substernunt, ut quam facillime 
ova serventur; e quibus pullos cum excuderunt, ita tuentur, 
ut et pinnis foveant, ne frigore laedantur, et, si est: calor a sole, 
se opponant. Cum autem pulli pinnulis uti possunt, tum vola- 


130 tus eorum matres prosequuntur, reliqua cura liberantur. Acce- 


dit etiam ad non nullorum animantium et earum rerum, quas 
terra gignit, conservationem et salutem hominum etiam sollertia 
.et diligentia. Nam multae et pecudes et stirpes sunt, quae 
sine procuratione hominum salvae esse non possunt. Magnae 
etiam opportunitates ad cultum hominum atque abundantiam 
aliae aliis in locis reperiuntur. Aegyptum Nilus irrigat et, cum 
tota aestate obrutam oppletamque tenuit, tum recedit mollitos- 
que et oblimatos agros ad serendum relinquit. Mesopotamiam 
fertilem efficit Euphrates, in quam quot annis quasi novos agros 
invehit. Indus vero, qui est omnium fluminum maximus, non 
aqua solum agros laetificat et mitigat, sed eos etiam conserit ; 
magnam enim vim seminum secum frumenti similium dicitur 


131 deportare. Multaque alia in aliis locis commemorabilia proferre 


possum, multos fertiles agros alios aliorum fructuum. LIII. 
Sed illa quanta benignitas naturae, quod tam multa ad vescen- 


1 iis ACPV Oxf., his EU Sch. 3 gignunt [BEP]+, gignuntur ACY}, 
4 iis [B], his ACEPV Oxf. 4. procreaverint MRV Herv. Allen. 6 aiunt 
Oxf. Mus. V?, alunt X. . 8 erocodilos see on § 124. 13 excuderunt 
ABCPV!O, excuderint EV?YL, ezcluderunt B, excluserunt UM 4: Allen Klotz, ez- 
cluserint V marg. Oxf. 14 pinnis—pinnulis ACVB, pennis—pennulis BEP 
Oxf. 16 accedit etiam wss Allen Klotz, accedit edd. after Ernesti. 18 etiam 


om. Klotz. 20 possent Allen. 25 annis Lamb. Heind. Allen, annos mss 
and edd. see Comm. 
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dum, tam varia et tam jucunda gignit, neque ea uno tempore 
anni, ut semper et novitate delectemur et copia! Quam tem- 
pestivos autem dedit, quam salutares non modo hominum, sed 
etiam pecudum generi, iis denique omnibus, quae oriüntur e 

5 terra, ventos Etesias! quorum flatu nimii temperantur calores ; 
ab isdem etiam maritimi cursus celeres et certi deriguntur. 
Multa praetereunda sunt [et tamen multa dicuntur]; enumerari 132 
enim non possunt fluminum opportunitates, aestus maritimi 
[multum] accedentes et recedentes, montes vestiti atque sil- 

ro vestres, salinae ab ora maritima remotissimae, medicamento- 
rum salutarium plenissimae terrae, artes denique innumerabiles 
ad victum et ad vitam necessariae. Jam diei noctisque vicis- 
situdo conservat animantes tribuens aliud agendi tempus, aliud 
quiescendi. Sie undique omni ratione concluditur mente con- 

15 silioque divino omnia in hoc mundo ad salutem omnium conser- 
vationemque admirabiliter administrari. 

Sed quaeret quispiam, cujusnam causa tantarum rerum 133 
molitio facta sit; arborumne et herbarum? quae quamquam 
sine sensu sunt, tamen a natura sustinentur. At id quidem 

20 absurdum est. An bestiarum ? Nihilo probabilius deos mu- 
torum et nihil intellegentium causa tantum laborasse. Quorum 
igitur causa quis dixerit effectum esse mundum? Eorum scilicet 
animantium, quae ratione utuntur. Hi sunt di et homines, 
quibus profecto nihil est melius ; ratio est enim, quae praestet 

zs omnibus. Ita fit credibile deorum et hominum causa factum 
esse mundum quaeque in eo [mundo] sint omnia. LIV. 
Faciliusque intellegetur a dis immortalibus hominibus esse 





1 varia et tam V? Oxf. El. Asc. +, variae tam AV}, varie tam B, varia tam 
CEPG Heind, Klotz, varia tamque Sch. 6 deriguntur Mu. (Adn. Cr. p. v on de- 
recto, cf. below § 152, Div. 11 197, R. P. 11 55), diriguntur mss Or. Ba. Sch. 7 et 
— dicuntur in brackets Ba. Mu. (Fleck. Jahrb. for 1864 p. 135). 9 multum 
mss, in brackets Or. Ba. Mu., mutuo La of Moser Heind. Klotz Sch., tum (acc. 
tum rec.) Lamb., motu lunae Kayser Vaucher (cf. Div. 11 34), cum luna simul 
Allen (cf. Div. 11 33). 11 artes Mss Allen Klotz, [artes] Or., res Moser Ba., 
dotes Sch., utilitates Mu. (cf. 8 145), see Comm. 17 sed quaeret G, sin 
quaeret mss generally Klotz Allen, hic quaeret C Mu., hic quaerat Reg. Walker 
Or. Ba. Sch. 20 mutorum G El.--Dav. Heind. Allen Sch., mutarum MSS 
generally Or. Ba. Mu. see Comm. 25 ita fit—omma om. Vancher. 26 eo 
ELO Mars. Red. Heind. edd., eo mundo mss generally Allen. 27 intellegetur 
GR edd., intellegitur mss generally. 
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provisum, si erit tota hominis fabricatio perspecta omnisque 


134 humanae naturae figura atque perfectio. Nam cum tribus 


rebus animantium. vita teneatur, cibo, potione, spiritu, ad haec 





omnia percipienda os est aptissimum, quod adjunctis naribus. 


spiritu augetur; dentibus autem in ore constrictis manditur 
atque ab iis extenuatur et molitur cibus. Eorum adversi [acuti] 
morsu dividunt escas, intimi autem conficiunt, qui genuini 
vocantur, quae corifectio etiam a lingua adjuvari videtur. 


135 Linguam autem ad radices ejus haerens excipit stomachus, quo 


136 


primum illabuntur ea, quae accepta sunt ore. Is utraque ex 


parte tonsillas attingens: palato extremo atque intimo terminatur, 
atque agitatione et motibus linguae cum. delapsum et quasi 
detrusum cibum accepit, depellit. Ipsius autem partes eae, 
quae sunt infra quam id, quod devoratur, dilatantur, quae autem 
supra, contrahuntur. Sed cum aspera arteria (sic enim a 
medicis appellatur) ostium habeat adjunctum linguae radicibus 


paulo supra, quam ad linguam stomachus adnectitur, eaque ad - 
" pulmones usque pertineat excipiatque animam, eam quae ducta : 


est spiritu, eandemque a pulmonibus respiret et reddat, tegitur 
quodam quasi operculo, quod ob eam causam datum est, ne, si 
quid in eam cibi forte incidisset, spiritus impediretur. Sed cum 
alvi natura subjecta stomacho cibi et potionis sit receptaculum, 
pulmones autem et cor extrinsecus spiritum addant, in alvo 
multa sunt mirabiliter effecta; quae constat fere e nervis, est 


autem multiplex et tortuosa arcetque et continet, sive illud 


4 quod—spiritu augetur, quo—spiritus hauritur conj. Vaucher. 5 con- 
strictis V Oxf. MCR Vaucher, constructis [ABCEP]BLO edd., constitutis HG EI. 
see Comm. mandatür conj. Allen (cf. Lucr. 11 637, Attius ap. T'usc. 1v 71). 
6 atque ab iis extenuatur mss generally (his for iis BE+), atque ext. ab iis Oxf., 
atque ext. Ba., ab his atque ext. Sch. molitur BLO, mollitur ACEPVB Oxf. +. 
acuti in brackets Ed., acuto UTO, see Comm. 10 sunt ore. Is edd. after 
Manut., sunt. Oris mss Allen, sunt, et oris Hervag. 11 terminatur atque 
Forch. Kayser, terminatur. Atque is (or his) mss edd. 12 delapsum Ed., 
depressum conj. Heind., depulsum mss and edd, see Comm. 13 itidem depellit 
conj. Allen, depellit inferius Heind., perhaps denue ipse dep. 17 eaque ad 
[BEP] Oxf. BO, ea quae ad ACY. 19 est edd. after Klotz, sit mss. 20 ne 
st quid in eam [AEPjBHO and (reading quod for quid) BC, nisi quod si in eam 
VMY and (reading quid for quod) Oxf. 23 addant Ed., ducant ABCB Or. Ba. 
Mu., adducant PVG Oxf. HLMCV.+ Heind. Sch., abducant E. 24 constat 
[CP]B, constant ABEV Oxf.+, 
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aridum est sive umidum, quod recepit, ut id mutari et concoqui 
possit ; eaque tum astringitur, tum relaxatur atque omne, quod 
accepit, cogit et confundit, ut facile et calore, quem multum 
habet, et terendo cibo et praeterea Spiritu omnia, cocta atque 
5 confecta in reliquum corpus dividantur. LV. In pulmonibus 
autem inest raritas quaedam et assimilis spongiis mollitudo ad 
hauriendum spiritum aptissima, qui tum se contrahunt aspiran- 
tes, tum in respiratu. dilatant, ut frequenter ducatur cibus 
animalis, quo maxime aluntur animantes. Ex intestinis autem 137 
ro secretus a reliquo cibo sucus is, quo alimur, permanat ad jecur 
|. per quasdam a medio intestino usque ad portas jecoris (sic enim 
appellantur) ductas et derectas vias, quae pertinent ad jecur 
eique adhaerent. Atque inde aliae alio pertinentes sunt, per 
quas cadit cibus a jecore dilapsus. Ab eo cibo cum est secreta 
15 bilis iique umores, qui e renibus profunduntur, reliqua se in 
sanguinem vertunt ad easdemque portas jecoris confluunt, ad 
quas omnes ejus viae pertinent; per quas lapsus cibus in hoc 
ipso loco in eam venam, quae cava appellatur, confunditur per- 
que eam ad cor confectus jam coctusque perlabitur, a corde 
20 autem in totum corpus distribuitur per venas admodum multas. 
in omnes partes corporis pertinentes. Quem ad modum autem 138 
reliquiae cibi depellantur tum astringentibus se intestinis, tum 
relaxantibus, haud sane difficile dictu est, sed tamen praetereun- 
dum est, ne quid habeat injucunditatis oratio. Illa potius 
25 explicetur incredibilis fabrica naturae: nam quae spiritu in 
pulmones anima ducitur, ea calescit primum ipso ab spiritu, 


1 recepit [AB]L, recipit CEPV Oxf.+. 3 accepit [AB!EV]BH Oxf.+, 
accipit B*CP +. calore [BC] Oxf. M, calorem AEPV. 4 et terendo cibo 
Mss generally, et terendo Or. Ba. after Madv., exterendo cibo LOV -- , ex terendo c. 
Heind., atterendo c. Moser's M, in terendo c. Gruter's Pal. 3. 8 in respiratu 
Klotz Sch. Mu. after Lamb., in re spiritu ABCPV'B, in respiram E, se spiritu 
V?UHMCR +, spiritu se Oxf., se in spiritu YIL, intrante spiritu Or. Ba. after 
Madv. 9 autem G edd. after Dav., autem alvo mss generally (perhaps from 
aluntur above), alvo autem Oxf., autem et alvo HIN. 12 appellantur Mss 
generally, appellant U Asc. Klotz. derectas Mu., directas mss and edd. 
ad jecur eique BCV Oxf. BM, ad jecorique A, jecorique EPLO+. 13 aliae 
alio pert. Sch. Ba. Mu. after Heind., aliae pert. mss Allen, aliae. ad renes pert. 
Lamb. Vaucher, aliae...pert. Klotz Or. 19 coctusque V Walker edd., coactus- 
que MSS generally, concoctusque Madv. Fin. p. 254. 
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deinde contagione pulmonum, ex eaque pars redditur respirando, 
pars concipitur cordis parte quadam, quem ventriculum cordis 
appellant, cui similis alter adjunctus est, in quem sanguis a 
jecore per venam illam cavam influit; eoque modo ex his 
partibus et sanguis per venas in omne corpus diffunditur et 5 
spiritus per arterias. Utraeque autem crebrae multaeque toto 
corpore intextae vim quandam incredibilem artificiosi operis 
139 divinique testantur. Quid dicam de ossibus? quae subjecta 
corpori mirabiles commissuras habent et ad stabilitatem aptas 
et ad artus finiendos accommodatas et ad motum et ad omnem ro: 
corporis actionem. Huc adde nervos, a quibus artus continentur, 
eorumque implicationem corpore toto pertinentem, qui sicut 
venae et arteriae a corde tractae et profectae in corpus omne 
140 ducuntur. LVI. Ad hane providentiam naturae tam diligen- 
tem tamque sollertem adjungi multa possunt, e quibus intel- 15 
legatur, quantae res hominibus a dis quamque eximiae tributae © 
sint. Qui primum eos humo excitatos celsos et erectos constitu- 
erunt, ut deorum cognitionem caelum intuentes capere possent. : 
Sunt enim ex terra homines, non ut incolae atque habitatores, 
sed quasi spectatores superarum rerum atque caelestium, quarum 2o 
spectaculum ad nullum aliud genus animantium pertinet, 
Sensus autem interpretes ac nuntii rerum in capite tamquam 
in arce mirifice ad usus necessarios et facti et collocati sunt, 
Nam oculi tamquam speculatores altissimum locum obtinent, ex 
141 quo plurima conspicientes fungantur suo munere; et aures, cum 25 
sonum percipere debeant, qui natura in sublime fertur, recte 
in altis corporum partibus collocatae sunt; itemque nares et, 
quod omnis odor ad supera fertur, recte sursum sunt et, quod 
cibi et potionis judicium magnum earum est, non sine causa 
vicinitatem oris secutae sunt. Jam gustatus, qui sentire eorum, 3o - 


1 contagione [ABCEP]BLO, coagitatione V Oxf. UHM t. 2 quem Asc. V 
edd. after Klotz, quam wss. ' ventriculum [BCE] Oxf., venterculum APV. 
4 his [BE] edd., iis ACPV Oxf. 10 jiniendos mss, jingendos Heind. 
13 tractae et profectae mss Allen, tracti et profecti Asc. Herv. edd. 16 a dis 
Mss, in brackets Sch. (who conjectures ab ea) Ba. Mu., a deo Lamb. Dav. Allen. 
17 quae Hervag. Viet. edd., qui mss Heind. Allen. constituerunt C?GO Heind., 
constituit Mss generally. . 19 e terra Sch. 26 in sublime wss Klotz 
Allen, [in] sublime Sch. Mu., sublime Or. Ba. (cf. 88 44, 101). 27 et quod 
ABCPY Oxf. B+, eo quod EILOV Allen Klotz Sch. 
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quibus vescimur, genera deberet, habitat in ea parte oris, qua 
esculentis et potulentis iter natura patefecit. Tactus autem 


toto corpore aequabiliter fusus est, ut omnes ictus omnesque 


minimos et frigoris et caloris appulsus sentire possimus... Atque 
ut in aedificiis architecti avertunt ab oculis naribusque domino- 
rum ea, quae profluentia necessario taetri essent aliquid habitura, 


‘sic natura res similes procul amandavit a sensibus. LVII. Quis 
vero opifex praeter naturam, qua nihil potest esse callidius, 


tantam sollertiam persequi potuisset in sensibus? Quae primum 
oculos membranis tenuissimis vestivit et saepsit; quas primum 
perlucidas fecit, ut per eas cerni posset, firmas autem, ut con- 
tinerentur ; sed lubricos oculos fecit et mobiles, ut et declinarent, 
si quid noceret, et aspectum, quo vellent, facile converterent. 
Aciesque ipsa, qua cernimus, quae pupula vocatur, ita parva est. 
ut ea, quae nocere possint, facile vitet; palpebraeque, quae sunt 
tegmenta oculorum, mollissimae tactu, ne laederent aciem, aptis- 
sime factae sunt et ad claudendas pupulas, ne quid incideret, et 
ad aperiendas; idque providit ut identidem fieri posset cum 
maxima celeritate. Mupitaeque sunt palpebrae tamquam vallo 
pilorum, quibus et apertis oculis, si quid incideret, repelleretur, et 
somno coniventibus, cum oculis ad cernendum non egeremus, Tut 
qui tamquam involuti quiescerent. Latent praeterea utiliter et 
excelsis undique partibus saepiuntur. Primum enim superiora 
superciliis obducta sudorem a capite et fronte defluentem repel- 
lunt; genae deinde ab inferiore parte tutantur subjectae leniter- 
que ee nasusque ita locatus est, ut quasi murus oculis 


interjectus esse videatur. Auditus autem semper patet; ejus 


1 deberet uss generally Allen, debet G Red. ILNO Asc. edd. 4 minimos 


.'Phanner Moser edd., minios E, minios V, nimios mss generally. possimus M88 
. and edd., possemus Red. Heind. (cf. § 150). 10 primum orn. Lamb. Walker 


Heind., in brackets Ba. 11 continerentur mss generally, continerent U Lamb. 
Dav. 16 aptissime factae sunt G, om. sunt mss and edd. (aptissimae in AC), 
et apt. fact. sunt Heind., aptissimaeque f. s.? 21 coniventibus [PV] Oxf. M, 
conluentibus ABCEBH, confluentibus LNO. ut qui mss generally Or., om. 
Isidor. Orig. x1 1. 39 Ernesti Heine (Qu. Tull. p. 12), in brackets Ba., obel. Mu., 
utque CG, [ut que] Sch. who suggests coniventes (sc. oculi) above, utqui (=ut) 
Swainson, ut O Herv., qui B, qui ut U, ut ii Dav., utique Bouh. Allen, culcita 
Tittler (N. Jahrb. 1869 p. 498) see Comm. 25 leniterque edd. after Walker, 
leviterque mss Allen. 26 nasusque ita CGBO, nasus itaque MBS generally. 
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enim sensu etiam dormientes egemus; a quo cum sonus est 
acceptus, etiam e somno excitamur. Flexuosum iter habet, ne 
quid intrare possit, si simplex et derectum pateret; provisum 
etiam, ut, si qua minima bestiola conaretur irrepere, in sordi- 
bus aurium tamquam in visco inhaeresceret. Extra autem 
eminent quae appellantur aures et tegendi causa factae tutan- 
dique sensus, et ne adjectae voces laberentur atque errarent, 
prius quam sensus ab iis pulsus esset. Sed duros et quasi cor-' 
neolos habent introitus multisque cum flexibus, quod his naturis 
relatus amplificatur sonus ; quocirca et in fidibus testudine re- 
sonatur aut cornu, et ex tortuosis locis et inclusis son? referuntur 
ampliores. Similiter nares, quae semper propter necessarias 


" utilitates patent, contractiores habent introitus, ne quid in eas, 


146 


quod noceat, possit pervadere, umoremque semper habent ad 
pulverem multaque alia depellenda non inutilem. Gustatus 
praeclare saeptus est; ore enim continetur et ad usum apte et 
ad incolumitatis custodiam. Omnisque sensus hominum multo 
antecellit sensibus bestiarum. LVIII. Primum enim oculi in 
iis artibus, quarum judicium est oculorum, in pictis, fictis caela- 
tisque formis, in corporum etiam motione atque gestu multa 
cernunt subtilius; colorum enim et figurarum [tum] venusta- 
tem atque ordinem et, ut ita dicam, decentiam oculi judicant, 
atque etiam alia majora. Nam et virtutes et vitia cognoscunt ; 
iratum propitium, laetantem dolentem, fortem ignavum, audacem 
timidumque [cognoscunt]. Auriumque item est admirabile quod- 
dam artificlosumque judicium, quo judicatur et in vocis et in 
tibiarum .nervorumque. cantibus varietas sonorum, intervalla, 
distinctio et vocis genera permulta, -canorum fuscum, leve 
asperum, grave acutum, flexibile durum, quae hominum solum 
auribus judicantur. Nariumque item et gustandi [et parte. 


3 derectum Mu. (cf. 88 137, 131), directum mss and edd. 4 irrepere Heind. 
after Puteanus, irrumpere mss and edd. 8 ab iis Or. Ba. Mu., ab his Mss 


Sch. 11 soni C Lamb., om. mss generally Allen. 17 omnisque [ACPV?] 


Oxf. HM, omnesque BEV!0. 18 antecellit mss generally, antecellunt B. 
21 enim Ed. after Heind., etiam mss and edd. see Comm. figurarum tum 
Mss, figurarum: [tum] Or. Ba. Sch. after Lamb., figurarum...tum Mu., fig. uni 
Allen (Nonius p. 203 gives colorum—judicant as the mss, showing the antiquity 
of the corruption). 25 cognoscunt bracketed by Ba. | ' 28 canorum, can- 
didum Dav. Heind. 30 et parte tangendi ABEPUTHL, obel. Or. Mu., om. 
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tangendi] magna judicia sunt. Ad quos sensus capiendos et per- 
fruendos plures etiam, quam vellem, artes repertae sunt. Per- 
spieuum est enim, quo compositiones unguentorum, quo ciborum 
conditiones, quo corporum lenocinia processerint. 


5 LIX. lam vero animum ipsum mentemque hominis, ra- 


tionem, consilium, prudentiam qui non divina cura perfecta esse 
perspicit, is his ipsis rebus mihi videtur carere. De quo dum 
disputarem, tuam mihi dari vellem, Cotta, eloquentiam. Quo 
enim tu illa modo diceres! quanta primum intellegentia, deinde 
Io consequentium rerum cum primis conjunctio et comprehensio 
esset in nobis; ex quo videlicet, quid ex quibusque rebus 
efficiatur, idque ratione concludimus, singulasque res definimus 
circumscripteque complectimur; ex quo scientia intellegitur 
. quam vim habeat qualisque sit, qua ne in deo quidem est res 
15 ulla praestantior. Quanta vero illa sunt, quae vos Academici in- 
firmatis et tollitis, quod et sensibus et animo ea, quae extra sunt, 
percipimus atque comprehendimus! ex quibus collatis inter 
se et comparatis artes quoque efficimus, partim ad usum vitae, 
partim ad oblectationem necessarias. Jam vero domina rerum, 


20 ut vos soletis dicere, eloquendi vis, quam est praeclara quamque 


divina! quae primum efficit, ut et ea, quae ignoramus, discere 
et ea, quae scimus, alios docere possimus ; deinde hac cohorta- 
mur, hac persuademus, hac consolamur afflictos, hac deducimus 
_ perterritos a timore, hac gestientes comprimimus, hac cupiditates 
25 iracundiasque restinguimus, haec nos juris, legum; urbium 
societate devinxit, haec a vita immani et fera segregavit. 
Ad usum autem orationis incredibile est, si diligenter atten- 


CB, et arte tangendi V in corr, Vict. Gruter Ba. (who compares arte complecti 
Div. 1 103), arte et t. Oxf. M+, pariter et t. Dav. Ern. Sch., et pariter t. G Maft, 
Lamb. Heind., et aperte t. V Manut., et perite t. Gul, et certe t. Vaucher, 
partium et t. conj. Mu. see Comm. 

7 is his [EPV] A! Oxf., his A7BCBCVTG Red. 8 disputarem wss gene- 
rally, disputem Ernesti Klotz. vellem N Red. Lamb. edd., velim mss generally 
Allen Klotz. 11 esset, est Forchh. quo, qua conj. Kayser. videlicet [ACPV] 
Oxf. BO, videmus BE--, videbis H, see Comm. 12 idque ratione [BCEP], 
bracketed by Or. Ba. Sch., idque rationem AV Oxf. H, et qua ratione conj. Sch. 
14 qualisque sit Mu. after Moser, qualis sit Mss, et qualis sit Sch., om. Schütz, 
in brackets Or. Ba. (cf. easque § 124). 27 si edd. after Kindervater and 
Madv., nisi mss generally Allen, ubi G Red. NR Heind. Klotz. 
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deris, quanta opera machinata natura sit. Primum enim a pul- 
monibus arteria usque ad os intimum pertinet, per quam vox 
principium a mente ducens percipitur et funditur; deinde in 
ore sita lingua est finita dentibus; ea vocem immoderate pro- 
fusam fingit et terminat, atque sonos vocis distinctos et pressos 
efficit, cum et ad dentes et ad alias partes pellit oris. Itaque 
plectri similem linguam nostri solent dicere, chordarum dentes, 
nares cornibus iis, qui ad nervos resonant in cantibus. 





LX. Quam vero aptas quamque multarum artium ministras ' 


manus natura homini dedit! Digitorum enim contractio facilis 
facilisque porrectio propter molles commissuras et artus nullo 
in motu laborat. Itaque ad pingendum, fingendum, scalpen- 
dum, ad nervorum eliciendos sonos, ad tibiarum apta manus est 
admotione digitorum. Atque haec oblectationis; illa necessita- 
tis, cultus dico agrorum exstructionesque tectorum, tegumenta 
corporum, vel texta vel suta, omnemque fabricam aeris et ferri ; 
ex quo intellegitur, ad inventa animo, percepta sensibus adhibitis 
opificum manibus, omnia nos consecutos, ut tecti, ut vestiti, ut 
salvi esse possemus, urbes, muros, domicilia, delubra haberemus. 


151 Jam vero operibus hominum, id est manibus, cibi etiam varietas 


invenitur et copia. Nam et agri multa efferunt manu quaesita, 
quae vel statim consumantur vel mandentur condita vetustati, 
et praeterea vescimur bestiis et terrenis et aquatilibus et volan- 


20 


tibus partim capiendo, partim alendo. Efficimus etiam domitu - 


nostro quadripedum vectiones, quorum celeritas atque vis nobis 
ipsis affert vim et celeritatem. Nos onera quibusdam bestiis, 
. nos juga imponimus, nos elephantorum acutissimis sensibus, 


3 percipitur Mss, projicitur Dav., recipitur or excipitur Heind., percietur Sch. 
4 finita mss Nonius p. 309, munita Sch. see Comm. 5 terminat atque edd. 
after Dav., terminat quae ABCPV 4- Heind. Allen, terminatque EO. 8 iis 
qui edd., his qui mss generally, iis quae G Heind., his quae Hervag., his quia Oxf. 
10 facilis [ABPV] Oxf. O, om. CEBH+. 12 fingendum ABCVG Mus. Oxf. 
UY Heind., ad fingendum P edd., om. E. scalpendum CR Heind., sculpen- 
dum G, ad scalp. Mss generally edd. 13 ad tibiarum ABCEV! - Allen, ac 
tibiarum PV? Oxf. MO edd. 14 admotione B?CPV? Oxf., ad motionem AEV!, 
' admonitione B!V. 18 opificibus, opificum Walker Heind, 19 possemus 
CGB edd. after Lamb., possimus A?2BEPV Oxf. U--Allen, possumus A! Red. 
20 operibus Mss (by corr. fr. opibus B), operis Lamb. Ba. see Comm. 23 vo- 
lantibus [ABCPV ]BC, volatilibus E + Sch. , 
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nos sagacitate canum ad utilitatem nostram abutimur, nos e 
terrae cavernis ferrum elicimus, rem ad colendos agros neces- 
sariam, nos aeris, argenti, auri venas penitus abditas 
invenimus et ad usum aptas et ad ornatum decoras, arborum 
5 autem consectione omnique materia et culta et silvestri partim 
ad calficiendum corpus igni adhibito et ad mitigandum cibum 
utimur, partim ad aedificandum, ut tectis saepti frigora 
caloresque pellamus. Magnos vero usus affert ad navigia fa- 
cienda, quorum cursibus suppeditantur omnes undique ad 
Io vitam copiae; quasque res violentissimas natura genuit, earum 
moderationem nos soli habemus, maris atque ventorum, propter 
nauticarum rerum scientiam, plurimisque maritimis rebus 
fruimur atque utimur. Terrenorum item commodorum omnis 
est in homine dominatus. Nos campis, nos montibus fruimur, 


152 


15 nostri sunt amnes, nostri lacus, nos fruges serimus, nos arbores, - 


nos aquarum inductionibus terris fecunditatem | damus, nos 
flumina arcemus, derigimus, avertimus, nostris denique manibus 

in rerum natura quasi alteram naturam efficere conamur. 
LXI Quid vero? hominum ratio non in caelum usque 
20 penetravit? Soli enim ex animantibus nos astrorum ortus, 
obitus cursusque cognovimus; ab hominum genere finitus est 
dies, mensis, annus, defectiones solis et lunae cognitae praedic- 
taeque in omne posterum tempus, quae, quantae, quando futurae 
sint. Quae contuens animus accedit ad cognitionem deorum, e 
25 qua oritur pietas, cui conjuncta justitia est reliquaeque virtutes, 
e quibus vita beata exsistit par et similis deorum, nulla alia re 
nisi immortalitate, quae nihil ad bene vivendum pertinet, cedens 
caelestibus. Quibus rebus expositis satis docuisse videor, homi- 
nis natura quanto omnes anteiret animantes. Ex quo debet 


2 elicimus Mss, eligimus Mu. see Comm. 5 consectione V? Oxf. M Herv. 
Lamb., confectione BLOV +, confectionem ACEPV!B +, consectionem H. 6 cal- 
ficiendum, ACPV, cal faciendum B, calfaciendum Oxf. Herv., calefaciendum 


EHLVUT--Sch., caleficiendum BC. 7 ad aedificandum [BJO, et ad aedif. 
ACEPVB Oxf. U+.. 17 derigimus B! Mu., dirigimus mss generally Or. Ba. 
Sch. (cf. 8 131). 29 praedictaeque Asc. ILOV, praedicataeque X Oxf. BH *. 


24 accedit ad cognitionem Or. Ba. Mu. after Dav., accidit ad cogn. Pithoeus, 
accipit ad cogn..A*BCEPV!UH, accipit cogn. A?, accepit cogn. LO, accipit ab iis 
cogn. V2, accipit ab his cogn. Oxf. MRV Asc. Sch., accepit ab his cogn. Red. CN. 
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intellegi nec figuram situmque membrorum nec ingenii mentis- 
que vim talem effici potuisse fortuna. 

154 Restat, ut doceam, atque aliquando perorem, omnia, quae 
sint in hoc mundo, quibus utantur homines, hominum causa 
facta esse et parata.  LXIL Principio ipse mundus deorum 5 
hominumque causa factus est, quaeque in eo sunt, ea parata ad 
fructum hominum et inventa sunt. Est enim mundus quasi 
communis deorum atque hominum domus aut urbs utrorumque. . 
Soli enim ratione utentes jure ac lege vivunt. Ut igitur 
Athenas et Lacedaemonem Atheniensium Lacedaemoniorumque 10° 
causa putandum est conditas esse, omniaque, quae sint in his 
urbibus, eorum populorum recte esse dicuntur, sic, quaecumque 
sunt in omni mundo, deorum atque hominum putanda sunt. 

155 Jam vero circumitus solis et lunae reliquorumque siderum, 
quamquam etiam ad mundi cohaerentiam pertinent, tamen et 
spectaculum hominibus praebent; nulla est enim insatiabilior 
species, nulla pulchrior et ad rationem sollertiamque prae- 
stantior; eorum enim cursus dimetati maturitates temporum 
et varietates mutationesque cognovimus; quae si hominibus 
solis nota sunt, hominum facta esse causa judicandum est. 20 

156 lerra vero feta frugibus et vario leguminum genere, quae 
cum maxima largitate fundit, ea ferarumne an hominum 
causa gignere videtur? Quid de vitibus olivetisque dicam ? 
quarum uberrimi laetissimique fructus nihil omnino ad bestias. 
pertinent. Neque enim serendi neque colendi nec tempestive 25 
demetendi percipiendique fructus neque condendi ac reponendi 
ulla pecudum scientia est, earumque omnium rerum hominum 

157 est et usus et cura. LXIII. Ut fides igitur et tibias eorum 
causa factas dicendum est, qui ilis uti possent, sic. ea, quae 
dixi, iis solis confitendum est esse parata, qui utuntur, nec, 30 


m 


5 


6 quaeque—inventa sunt in brackets Heind. Or. Ba. Sch. see Comm. 
20 hominum facta esse causa [X]BG Oxt., h. c. f. e. UTN Red. Heind. Sch., ^. e. 
£38: BW. 5. 6 hee 22 after cum maxima follow in ACV Oxf. 88 16—86 
etenim si di—quae efferant aliquid, in BE 88 15—86 tam multarum—aliquid, in 
P $88 16—68 etenim—Dianam autem, see on 8 16. There is a gap in P from this 
point to § 162. 29 possent [ABCEPV!TBH, possunt V? Oxf. UV Heind. Allen, 
possint G, potuerunt LOY. .80 dixi iis CV?GB+, dixi is BA!V!, dixi his 
A?EH, diximus Oxf. U Heind. Allen. 
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si quae bestiae furantur aliquid ex iis aut rapiunt, illarum 
quoque causa ea nata esse dicemus. Neque enim homines 
murum aut formicarum causa frumentum condunt, sed con- 
jugum et liberorum et familiarum suarum. taque bestiae 
5 furtim, ut dixi, fruuntur, domini palam et libere. Hominum 
igitur causa eas rerum copias comparatas fatendum est, nisi 
forte tanta ubertas et varietas pomorum eorumque jucundus 
non gustatus: solum, sed odoratus etiam et aspectus dubita- 
tionem affert, quin hominibus solis ea natura donaverit. Tan- 
ro tumque abest, ut haec bestiarum étiam causa parata sint, ut 
. ipsas bestias hominum gratia generatas esse videamus. Quid 
enim oves aliud afferunt, nisi ut earum villis confectis atque 
contextis homines vestiantur ? quae quidem neque ali neque 
sustentari neque ullum fructum edere ex se sine cultu hominum 
15 et curatione potuissent. Canum vero tam fida custodia tamque 
amans dominorum adulatio tantumque odium in externos et 
tam incredibilis ad investigandum sagacitas narium, tanta 


alacritas in venando, quid significat aliud nisi se ad hominum 


commoditates esse generatos? Quid de bubus loquar? quorum 
20 ipsa terga declarant non esse se ad onus accipiendum figurata ; 
cervices autem natae ad jugum, tum vires umerorum et latitu- 
dines ad aratra extrahenda. Quibus cum terrae subigerentur 
fissione glebarum, ab illo aureo genere, ut poétae fuum vis 
nulla umquam afferebatur. 
TE Ferrea tum vero proles exorta repente est 
ausaque funestum prima est fabricarier ensem 
et gustare manu vinctum domitumque juvencum. 
Tanta putabatur utilitas percipi e bubus, ut eorum visceribus 
vesci scelus haberetur. LXIV. Longum est mulorum persequi 
30 utilitates et asinorum, quae certe ad hominum usum paratae 


3 murum N Red. Charisius p. 137 K, murium mss Heind. Allen. 6 nisi 
B°C, ni AB!EV Or. Ba. 7 ubertas et varietas CBIL, ubertas varietas ABVMV 
Klotz, ubertas varietasque E Oxf. Red. GHR 4. 22 extrahenda mss, trahenda 
Sch. Mu. after Ernesti. quibus, a quibus conj. Heind. 25 est, om. A'B 
(in ras.). 26 prima est mss generally, primast V! Or. Ba., prima sunt (sunt 
for st) CB, cf. $ 110 mediaest. fabricarier ensem et A by corr. EV? Oxf. M, 
fabricariferensem et (superscr. re after. fer) B, fabricari ferens emet CB, fabricari 
ferro ensem et V1HN. 27 vinctum [BE]A (by corr. fr. victum), junctum CV, 
28 e mss generally, ex Sch. - 
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160 sunt. Sus vero quid habet praeter escam? cui quidem, ne 
putesceret, animam ipsam pro sale datam dicit esse Chrysippus; 
qua pecude, quod erat ad vescendum hominibus apta, nihil 
genuit natura fecundius. Quid multitudinem suavitatemque 
piscium dicam ? quid avium? ex quibus tanta percipitur voluptas, 5 
ut interdum vrpóvoia nostra Epicurea fuisse videatur—atque eae 
ne caperentur quidem nisi hominum ratione atque sollertia, — 
quamquam aves quasdam, et alites et oscines, ut nostri augures 
appellant, rerum augurandarum causa esse natas putamus. 

161 Jam vero immanes et feras beluas nanciscimur venando, ut et 10° 
vescamur iis et exerceamur in venando ad similtudinem bel- 
licae disciplinae et utamur domitis et condocefactis, ut elephan- 
tis, multaque ex earum corporibus remedia morbis et vulneribus 
eliciamus, sicut ex quibusdam stirpibus et herbis, quarum uti- 
litates longinqui temporis usu et periclitatione percepimus. 15 
Totam licet animis tamquam oculis lustrare terram mariaque 
omnia; cernes jam spatia frugifera atque immensa camporum 
vestitusque densissimos montium, pecudum pastus, tum incredi- 

162 bili cursus maritimos celeritate. Nec vero supra terram, sed 
etiam in intimis ejus tenebris plurimarum rerum latet utilitas, 20 
quae ad usum hominum orta ab hominibus solis invenitur. 

LXV. Illud vero, quod uterque vestrum arripiet fortasse ad 
reprehendendum, Cotta, quia Carneades libenter in Stoicos in- 
vehebatur, Velleius, quia nihil tam irridet Epicurus quam prae- 
dictionem rerum futurarum, mihi videtur vel maxime confirmare 25 
deorum providentia consuli rebus humanis. Est enim profecto 
divinatio, quae multis locis, rebus, temporibus apparet, cum [in] 

163 privatis tum maxime publicis. Multa cernunt haruspices, multa 
augures provident, multa oraclis declarantur, multa vaticina- 
tionibus, multa somniis, multa portentis, quibus cognitis multae 3o 
saepe res ez hominum sententia atque utilitate partae, multa 

6 Tpóvou Or. Ba., pronoea mss Sch. Mu. 14 eliciamus N Red. Or. Ba. 
Sch. after Heind., eligamus wss generally Allen Klotz Mu. 15 percepimus 
CBM Nonius p. 219, percipimus ABEV Oxf. H+. . 24 praedictionem C by 
corr. L, praedicationem ABEV Oxf. BH+, cf. 8 153. 26 providentia V (by 
corr, fr. prudentia) M Oxf., prudentia ABCEPBHOL. (Here P recommences after 
§ 68 Dianam. autem.) 27 in mss and edd., [in] Mu. 28 publicis. Mss 


generally, in publicis HLON Sch. Or. Ba. 31 ex GR Lamb. edd., om, mss 
generally. utilitate Mss, utilitates Mars, Lamb. Sch, 
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etiam pericula depulsa sunt. Haec igitur, sive vis sive ars sive 
natura, ad scientiam rerum up ule homini profecto est nec 
alii euiquam a dis immortalibus data. Quae si singula vos forte 
non movent, universa certe tamen inter se conexa atque con- 
E juncta movere debebant. 
Nec vero universo generi hominum solum, sed etiam singulis 164 
a dis immortalibus consuli et provider solet. Licet enim con- 
trahere universitatem generis humani eamque gradatim ad pau- 
ciores, postremo deducere ad singulos. LXVI. Nam si omnibus 
ro hominibus, qui ubique sunt quacumque in ora ac parte terrarum 
ab hujusce terrae, quam nos incolimus, continuatione distantium, 
deos consulere censemus ob eas causas, quas ante diximus, his 
quoque hominibus consulunt, qui has nobiscum terras ab oriente 
| ad occidentem colunt. Sin autem Ais consulunt, qui quasi mag- 165 
15 nam quandam insulam incolunt, quam nos orbem terrae vocamus, 
etiam illis consulunt,.qui partes ejus insulae tenent, Europam, 
Asiam, Africam. Ergo et earum partes diligunt, ut Romam, 
Athenas, Spartam, Rhodum, et earum urbium separatim ab 
universis singulos. diligunt, ut Pyrrhi bello Curium, Fabricium, 
20 Coruncanium, primo Punico Calatinum, Duellium, Metellum, 
Lutatium, secundo Maximum, Marcellum, Africanum, post hos 
Paulum, Gracchum, Catonem, patrumve memoria Scipionem, 
Laelium; multosque praeterea et nostra civitas et Graecia tulit 
c viros, quorum neminem nisi juvante deo talem fuisse 
25 credendum est. Quae ratio poétas maximeque Homerum im- 166 
pulit, ut principibus heroum, Ulixi, Diomedi, Agamemnoni, 
Achilli, certos deos discriminum et periculorum comites adjun- 
geret. . Praeterea ipsorum deorum saepe praesentiae, quales 
supra commemoravi, declarant ab iis et civitatibus et singulis 
3o hominibus consuli; quod quidem intellegitur etiam significa- 
tionibus rerum futurarum, quae tum dormientibus, tum vigilan- 


3 alii cuiquam ENRG Red., alicuiquam XB4, ab alio cuiquam V?, ab alio 


alicui quam Oxf. MV, ab aliquo quam ILOT. ' 5 debebant AB!EV!GHT, de- 
beant PLO, debebunt B?CV? - Allen Sch. Mu. see Comm. 12 ob eas edd., ob 
has mss generally. 14 sin autem, si autem Bouh. Sch. in App. but see Mu. 
Adn. Crit. p. 12. his consulunt Sch. Ba. Mu., iis consulunt Or. Klotz, con- 
sulunt X, cons. iis NC Red. Asc., cons. illis UR+, illis cons. GH. 19 [dili- 
gunt] Ba. 
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tibus portenduntur. Multa praeterea ostentis, multa extis 
admonemur multisque rebus alis, quas diuturnus usus ita 

167 notavit, ut artem divinationis efficeret. Nemo igitür vir mag- 
nus sine aliquo afflatu divino umquam fuit. Magnis autem 
viris prosperae semper omnes res, siquidém satis a nostris et a 
principe philosophiae Socrate dictum est de ubertatibus virtutis | 
et copiis. Nec vero id ita refellendum est, ut, si segetibus aut . 
vinetis cujuspiam tempestas nocuerit, aut si quid e vitae com- 
modis casus abstulerit, eum, cui quid horum acciderit, aut 

- invisum deo aut neglectum a deo judicemus. Magna di curant, 
parva neglegunt. : 

168 LXVII. Haec mihi fere in mentem veniebant, quae dicenda 
putarem de natura deorum. Tu autem, Cotta, si me audias, 
eandem causam agas teque et principem civem et pontificem 
esse cogites et, quoniam in utramque partem vobis licet dis- 
putare, hanc potius sumas eamque facultatem disserendi, quam 
tibi a rhetoricis exercitationibus acceptam amplificavit Aca- 
demia, potius hue conferas Mala enim et impia consuetudo 
est contra deos disputandi, sive ex animo id fit sive simulate. 


1 extis NR Red. Lamb. edd., in ertis X Oxf. UTHMO+. 4 magnis— 
copiis comes at the end of the § (after parva neglegunt) im all uss and edd. see 
Comm. 5 prosperae semper ACPBHO, prospere semper BEV!G, prospere 
eveniunt semper V? Oxf. UCRV, prospere semper eveniunt N Red. Sch. 7 ita 
refellendum wss Allen Klotz, id ita refell. edd. after Heind., id ita premendum 
conj. Or. see Comm. 14 agas, ages Sch. (by mistake ?). 15 vobis [X]BLO, 
quovis V1 Oxf.U+, nobis H. — 17 acceptam, om. Or. Ba. (by mistake). 18 et 
impia CEV?, et ampia V+, etiam pia ABP. 





NOTES. 


BOOK II. 


STOIC ARGUMENT. 


Division of the subject : the Divine existence (A); the Divine 
natwre (B) ; Providential government of the world (C) ; Providential 
care for man (D). SS 1—3. 


Ch.r$1. ne ego incautus: cf r 51 n., and for omission of sub- 
stantive verb § 20, $ 68, $ 84, and final Index under ‘ellipsis’. 

et eodem rhetore: idem is added to give prominence to the union of 
different attributes (often apparently incongruous, as in 1 30,) in the same 
person. hetor means properly a teacher of rhetoric as in Plin. Ep. tv 11 
(cited by Sch.) eo decidit ut rhetor ex oratore fieret; then, as here and 
Brutus $ 265, one trained in all the rules of speaking. Cicero often speaks 
of the importance of the study of philosophy, especially the Academic philo- 
sophy, to the orator, see below $ 168, Orator 12, Fat. 3, and cf. Quintilian 
xu 2 $ 23 M. Tullius non tantum se debere scholis rhetorum quantum Aca- 
demiae spatiis frequenter ipse testatur. Oratory without philosophy is as 
defective on the one side, as philosophy without oratory on the other; 
docto oratori palma danda est, Orat. 11 142, T'usc. 1 7. We are told else- 
where that Cotta devoted himself to the Academy with a view to oratory, 
see Orat. 11 145 and vol. 1 pref. p. xl. 

rhetorem: Martial (11 64 1 and 5) uses the Greek forms rhetora 
rhetorés, see Roby $ 480 and Varro Z. L. x 10. 

neque enim flumine— siccitas: ‘I am not disconcerted either by (i.e. at 
having to answer) a stream of empty verbiage or by exactness of thought 
accompanied by jejuneness of style’. We have here the faulty extremes of 
two styles which are distinguished in Brutus 89, cum duae summae sint in 
oratore laudes, una subtiliter disputandi ad docendum, altera graviter agendi 
ad animos audientium permovendos. Elsewhere C. distinguishes three 
styles, having for their respective aims to instruct, to influence, to delight. 
Cf. Mayor's Quintil x 1 $ 44 n. pp. 99, 100, 102, 103, § 46 p. 106. Sub- 
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tilitas, clear definite statement, belongs to the lst: it is described at 
length in Orator 76 foll., cf. also bid. 69, Brut. 185, Opt. gen. dic. 1 3, and 
Ernesti Lex. Techn. Lat. s. v. Subtilis. The word siccus is sometimes used 
by way of praise, as in Brut. 202, where it is said of our Cotta, nil erat in 
ejus oratione nisi sincerum, nihil nisi siccum et sanum ; so Opt. gen. dic. 8 
sicet et sani, and exsiccatum Brut. 991. In such passages the literal force 
corresponds to our word ‘wiry’, as opposed to flabby and fleshy, see Cato 
34 with Reid's n. But it is also used in a bad sense and opposed to sucus, 
as in Brut. 283 foll. where we read of a speaker who, in aiming at too great 
subtilty, verum sanguinem deperdebat: such a style is characterized by 
siccitas, jejunitas and inopia. Similarly in the treatise ad Herenn. Iv 9 we 
find arescant siccitate. In opposition to this, C. says (Orator 76) that the 
subtilis orator, etsi non plurimi sanguinis est, habeat tamen sucum aliquem 
oportet. flumen : cf. Orator 53 flumen aliis verborum volubilitasque cordi 
est ; distincta alios et interpuncta tntervalla,..delectant. Quid potest esse 
tam diversum ?. tamen est in utroque aliquid excellens ; also Orat. 11 62, 188, 
Acad. 11 19, and NW. D. 11 20. 

corona: ‘an audience’, cf. Ov. Met. xiu 1 consedere duces, et vulgi 
stante corona surgit Ajax, Pro Miu. 1 non enim corona consessus vester 
cinctus est, ut solebat, Brut. 192 in dis etiam causis, in quibus omnis res 
nobis cum judicibus est, non cum populo, tamen si a corona relictus sim, 
non queam. dicere, Seneca De Ira 1 12 relicto judice ad coronam venis ‘the 
galleries’. On the adversative asyndeton see Index. 

ad ista alias: for the omission of the verb (dicam) cf. 1 17 hoe alias 
(tractemus), $ 19 ad omnia (dicere), S 28 eadem (dicit), 11 2 tum Balbus (dicit) 
and Index under ‘ellipsis’. [Madv. on 7n. 19. Swainson.] 

$2. Balbus: it is rather curious that, while C. Aurelius Cotta is only 
called by his cognomen, Q. Lucilius Balbus is called indifferently either by 
nomen or cognomen, e.g. B. in 1 16, 22, 50, mr 2, L. in 1 20, 25, 47, 1 3. 

mallem audire—dum—inducat: ‘for my part I should have preferred 
to hear that same Cotta using the eloquence, with which he removed 
the false Gods, to bring in the true’. This, which is Mr Roby's trans- 
lation, seems to me to give a better force to eundem than I had done 
in my own previous version *I too should have agreed with you in pre- 
ferring to hear Cotta, rather than speak myself, provided he is as eloquent 
in introducing the true worship, as he was in overthrowing the false’ 
(where the use of dum would resemble that in Rose. Am. 119 ipse sese in 
cruciatum dari cuperet, dum de patris morte quaereretur). I now take the 
sentence to be equivalent to mallem audire eundem inducentem qui sustu- 
lerat, cf. below $ 24 animadversum. est cum cor palpitaret, Suet. Dom. 4 
auditus est dum ab eo quaerit, and n. on 1 58 videor audisse cum te togatis 
anteferret. — Draeger ($ 597 B) cites it as an example of dum, ‘whilst’, 
followed by the Subj., and compares pro Plancio § 95 dixisti, dum Planeti 
in me meritum extollerem, me arcum facere e cloaca; pro Mur. 48 populum 
Liomanum m eum metum adduxisti, ut pertimesceret ne consul Catilina 
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fieret, dum tu accusationem comparares ; cf. also Orat. 1 187 hoe video, dum 
breviter voluerim dicere, dictum esse paulo obscurius. For the discrepancy 
of tenses Draeger ($ 152. 2) cites Fam. xt 6a. 4 quae quantum valeant, 
vellem, expertus esse, sed tamen suspicor, NV. D. 11 10 primum fuit, cum 
caelum, suspexissemus, statim, nos intellegere esse aliquod. numen quo haec 
regantur ; cf. also Fin. 1. 25 si concederetur, etiam si ad corpus nihil refera- 
tur, ista, per se esse jucunda (where see Madv.), T'use. 1 60 dlud, si ulla 
alia de re obscura affirmare possem, sive anima sive ignis sit animus, eum 
jurarem esse divinum. The difference of tense in the case before us is 
facilitated by the peculiar attraction which dwm has for the Present, 
see Roby § 1458 and below § 49 dum judicat non suspexit. There is a 
similar discrepancy in 11 147 according to the mss, dum disputarem—velim, 
but see n. there. Asa rule the tense of the subordinate verb is attracted 
to that of the governing verb, as in I 45 deorum. natura coleretur, cum 
aeterna, esset (for sit), 11 3 te audire vellem cum ipse dixissem (for dixerim), 
$ 32 quonvam, esset particeps (for sit), § 49 si didicisset, bis bina quot essent 
(for sint), § 67 cum vim haberent (for habeant) maximam prima et extrema, 
principem Janum esse voluerunt, § 118 ex quo eventurum putant id, de quo 
Panaetium addubitare dicebant, ut omnis mundus ignesceret (for ignescat), 
HI 9 cur contuerere altero oculo causa non esset, cum idem obtutus esset (for 
sit) amborum, § 70 sie soletis occurrere, non idcirco non optime nobis a 
dis provisum, quod multi eorum beneficio perverse uterentur (for utantur). 

et philosophi— et Cottae: cf. $ 168 and 1115. On the pontifices see 
Harusp. Resp. 12 foll. 

errantem et vagam: ‘hesitating and unsettled’, see Acad. 11 66 ego 
sum magnus opinator...eo fit ut errem et vager latius, and note on JV. D. 
I 2. 

oblitus es quid dixerim: the interrogative pronoun is commonly used 
after obliviscor, as in Brut. 918 obliviscebatur quid posuisset ; it is here 
explained by the following Infinitive, as in 7n. 11 10 (cited by Allen) guid 
paulo ante, inquit, dixerim, nonne meministi, cum omnis dolor detractus esset, 
variari, non augeri voluptatem? The ref. is to 1 57, 60. 

$3. haberem...quod liqueret: cf. nn. on 1 29, 117. 

geram tibi morem : this means literally ‘to show a certain behaviour 
for the sake of another’, and hence to humour or oblige another. The 
compounds morigerus and morigeror are common in the comic poets, the 
latter is also found in Orator 159. The contrary to this is ponere or im- 
ponere morem ‘to impose a behaviour’, to lay down the law for another. 

[detracta oratio est: that this is the usual order is shown by Madv. 
‘Fin. v 86. Swainson.] 

omnino: ‘to take a general view’. So in Lael. 78 omnino omnium 
horum vitiorum atque incommodorum una cautio est, ut ne nimis cito diligere 
incipiant, Off. 1 66 omnino fortis animus et magnus duabus rebus maxime 
cernitur. | 

istam : the matter you have been discussing. 


J —L 
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primum docent—humanis: on this division see the Introduction 
on the sources of this book, and Schwencke, who shows (p. 130) that the 
questions epi Óeóv and mepi mpovoías were usually treated separately, but 
that they were combined by Posidonius in his treatise m. cov. 

sumamus: not, as in I 89, ‘assume’, but ‘take into consideration’. 
Sch. quotes Orat. 11 366 quis Antonio permisit, ut et partes faceret : et, 
utram, vellet, prior ipse sumeret. | 

minime vero: *no!no!' For this emphatic force see I 86. 

et otiosi—anteponendae: Moser cites Plato Phaedr. 227 B mevoet et 
cou. gxoXj dxovew. Ti 0é; ovK àv ote: pe, Kata IlIivOapov (Jsthun. 1-1) kai 
dcxoAías vméprepov mpaypa owjcagÜa, TO o7 Te kai Avaiou OiuarpiBrv 
dxovoa; cf. also Leg. x 887 B, and Cic. Divin. 1 10 de quibus quid apse 
sentiam, si placet, exponam ; ita tamen, si vacas animo neque habes aliquid, 
quod. huic. sermont praevertendum putas. Ego vero, inquam, philosophiae 
semper vaco. 


A. Pnoor or THE Divine Existence. 88 4—44. 


a. From the observation of the heavens 84, b. from the general 
consent of mankind § 5, c. from various recorded appearances of the 
Gods § 6, d. from the fact of divination $8 7 —12. 


a. That ‘the heavens declare the glory of God’ is more fully shown in 
$$ 15—17, 39—44, 90—97, 102—119, 153—155. For the same argument 
cf. Plato Leg. X pp. 896—899, and the well-known words of Kant: ‘'Two 
things there are which, the oftener and the more steadfastly we consider 
them, fill the mind with an ever new, an ever rising admiration and 
reverence ;—the Starry Heaven above, the Moral Law within....The one 
departs from the place I occupy in the outer world of sense ; expands, 
beyond the bounds of imagination, the connexion of my body with worlds: 
rising beyond worlds, and systems blending into systems ; and protends it 
also into the illimitable times of their periodic movement—to its com- 
mencement and perpetuity’. (Ari. d. Prakt. Vern. Beschluss, translated 
by Hamilton Metaphysics 1 p. 39.) ! 

Ch. $4. quid enim—regantur: paraphrased by Minucius Oct. 17. 

cum caelum suspeximus: cf. Harusp. resp. 9 Quis tam vecors, qui 
aut, cum suspexerit in caelum, deos esse non sentiat, et ea, quae tanta mente 
Jiunt, ut viz quisquam. arte ulla ordinem rerum ac necessitudinem persequi 
possit, casw fieri putet ; aut, cum deos esse intellexerit, non intellegat. eorum 
numine hoc tantum. imperium esse natum et auctum et retentum ? Lactant. . 
I 2 nemo est tam rudis, tam feris moribus, quin oculos suos in caelum tollens, 
tametsi nesciat cujus dei providentia, regatur hoc omne quod. cernitur, non 
aliquam tamen esse intellegat ; Minuc. 18 audio vulgus: cum ad caelum 
manus tendunt, nihil aliud. quam ‘Deum’ dicunt, et ‘Deus magnus est? ; 
* Deus verus est’; Tertull. 4po£. 17. 
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quo regantur: Abl. of Cause, where we might have expected the Abl. 
of Agent with ab, but numen is rather abstract than personal ‘an influence 
of an all-perfect Reason’, as in the parallel passage JN. D. ur 10, and 
generally in Cic., cf. Harusp. Resp. 9 cited above, ib. 19 deorum numine 


omnia regi, IN. D. x1 $ 16 d. quo illa conficiuntur, § 83 terra natura tenetur, 
§ 85 natura administrari, n. regatur. 


qui potuisset: see I 57 n. 

assensu omnium: see Roby $ 1239, and $ 1242, and Kühnast Liv. 
Synt. p. 175 foll. In Liv. 11 72 we find cum assensu audiri. 

aspice—Jovem: cited again in $ 65 and mr 10 and 40. We learn 
from Festus p. 306 mM (sublimem est in altitudinem sublatum ut Ennius in 
Thyeste, where Vahlen, Ribbeck, &ec. would read sublimen) that the line is 
from the Thyestes, apparently the latest play of Ennius (Brut. 78), from 
which C. quotes also in 7'usc. 1 107, 111 26. There was a play of Attius on 
the same subject (the Atreus) from which a quotation is given below 11 68. 
hoc sublime candens: ‘this dazzling vault of heaven’. For the use of 
the pronoun Aoc, pointing to the sky, cf. the fragment below $ 65, hoe quod 
lucet, quicquid, est ; Ennius Telamon 1. 367 V. hoc lumen candidum claret 
mihi; Pacuvius (Ribb. 86) hoc vide circum supraque quod complexu continet 
terram (preceding the quotation in JV. D. 11 91) ; Plaut. Mil. Gl. 217 lucet 
hoc; Amphitr. 543; Curcul. 182; "Terent. Haut. 410; so caelum hoc often in 
Cic. e.g. T'usc. 1 43, 1 Cat. 15 potestne haec lux aut augus caeli spiritus esse 
jucundus? candens and candidus are favourite words with Ennius, see 
Vahlen's Ind. On the form sublimen read here by most of the later edd. 
see L. and S. s. v. It was introduced by Vahlen and Ribbeck, in their col- 
lections of the fragments, from the Benedictine Ms of Apuleius De Mundo 
33, where the line occurs. Ritschl reads it with an adverbial force in 
many passages of Plautus, see his paper in Rhein. Mus. 1850 p. 556 (Opusc. 
II p. 262 foll) Whatever Ennius may have written, it seems to me pro- 
bable that C. here used the ordinary form sublime, as in the translation 
from Euripides, probably made by himself, in $ 65 vides sublime fusum. 
quem: for the attraction of the Pron. to the gender of the predicative 
noun, see hoby $ 1068. invocant: the lexicons give this the force of 
vocant, and cite supposed parallels from Curtius. I do not see why it 
may not be translated ‘call upon’ in all cases, the Acc. being treated as 
oblique complement after factitive verb, like te saluto vmperatorem or 
ascisco augures in § 7. 

illum vero et Jovem: ‘Aye! and not only invoke him as Jupiter, but 
also as sovereign of the world’. [Cf. Liv. 1 12 Ae ego tibi templum Statori 
Jovi voveo, ‘I vow a temple to thee by the name of Jove the Stayer "5 B] 
Only one other instance of dominator is cited (Lact. 1 14 2) but domi- 
matriz occurs De Invent.12. [Add for the former Sen. 77. F. 1181, Thy. 
1078, Med. 4, Phaedr. 1039, 1159, Sil. xiv 79, Wilmanns Znser. Lat. 590 15, 
Serv. Aen. m1 73 fin., Aug. Serm. 290 2, Tert. adv. Hermog. 9, Hier. in eccl. 
4 col. 425, in Malach. 3. 1. J. E. B. M.] I do not agree with Sch. in con- 
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sidering that there is an allusion to the derivation of Jovem from juvo, as 
though Jovem here meant a helper. 


nutu regentem: so Aosc. Am. 131 Jupiter O. M. cujus nutu et arbitrio 
caelum terra mariaque reguntur, cf. Homer Zl. 1 528. 


patrem divumque hominumque: Enn. Ann. vi fr. 2 V., quoted 
again below $ 64— zarzp avdpav re 0eàv re Hom. 7l. 1v 360, Hes. Theog. 47, 
Diod. Sie. 112. Virgil's divom pater atque hominum rex is also borrowed 
from Ennius. The name Ju-piter, Zebs marnp, corresponding to the Odin 
All-father of the north, is of course inconsistent with the genealogical details 
of later mythology, see Preller 2. M. p. 164? foll, Welcker Gr. Gott. 1 179 foll. 
In Homer we find Zeus styled zarzp by Thetis (7L. 1 503), Poseidon (vir 
446), Hera (xix 121); and in Od. xx 202 he is appealed to as the father of 
men, éz7jv 07) yeiveac avros. It was from the hymn of Cleanthes, expressing 
this belief in the fatherhood of Zeus, that the Apostle Paul took the text of 
his address to the Athenians, rov yàp kai yévos éopev. On the other hand 
the common origin of gods and men from earth is asserted in Hesiod Op. 
108 ws op.ó0ev yeyaacr Geol Oynroi 7 avOpwmo, and Pindar Vem. vi 1 év dv- 
Üpàv, év Oewav yéveois, ék pas Sé mvéopev parpós audorepo. Lactantius 
Iv 3 arguing in favour of a primaeval monotheism from the universal use of 
the term pater in the ceremonies of the different gods, quotes Lucilius ut 
nemo sit nostrum quin pater optimus divum, ut Neptunus pater, Liber, Sa- 
turnus pater, Mars, Janus, Quirinus pater, nomen dicatur ad unum. The 
Stoics justly claimed the authority of ancient tradition, not only for their 
doctrine of the Divine fatherhood, but also for their identification of the 
Deity with heaven. The name Zeus itself means originally the sky (Max 
Müller vol. 11 Lect. x) and so we find in Homer J/. x11 837 aidépa kai Atos 
avyds, II 412 Zeis aiÉépi vatov, and in Aeschylus fr. 295 Dind. we have the 
same idea widening out into a true Stoic pantheism, Zeis éorw aiOnp, 
Zevs 0€ yy, Zevs 0 o)Upavós Zevs tor rà mávra xóri TaVvd Uméprepov. So 
Democritus ap. Clem. Al. Protr. $ 68, and Strom. v § 103, ‘there are men 
who have learnt, as they raise their hands to heaven, to say that all is 
Zeus, and that he knows and gives and takes away all things, and is the 
king of all'. Compare also the old Orphic line so much quoted by the 
Stoics, Zebs dpy7, Zebs uéa aa, Aus & ex mavra rérvkra. (Lobeck Ag. p. 530) 
and that of Valerius Soranus (ap. Aug. C. D. vil 9) Jupiter omnipotens, 
regum. rerumque deumque progenitor genetrixque deum deus unus et omnis. 
Further illustrations may be found in Seneca Qv. JV. 11 45, Epict. Diss. 1 3, 
Cornutus c. 9 with Osann’s n. 


quod qui dubitet—possit: on the hypothetical use of the Subj. cf. 1 
43 qui consideret n. Madv. Fin. 11 86, T'usce. v 118. The Ind. is read by 
most edd. in $ 93 qui existimat, non intellego cur non putet. 


sol sit an nullus sit: the more common form of alternative is sol sit 
necne, as in I 61 sintne di necne, 11117 dé utrum sint mecne sint ; here we have 
a stronger opposition, see on I 61 nulli esse. 
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$5. cognitum comprehensumque: the Stoic caradnrrov, cf. 11 n. on 
perceptum et cognitum. 

inveterascere : I have followed Forchhammer (ord. Tidsk. 1880 p. 40) 
in adopting this form, as it seems to be the form regularly used by Cic. and 
his contemporaries in the sense of becoming fixed, cf. 3 Cat. 26 (res nostrae) 
litterarum monumentis inveterascent, Nepos Att. 2 inveterascere aes alienum 
patiebatur, Lucr. 1v 1068 inveterascit alendo, Caesar B. G. v 40 inveterascere 
consuetudinem, ib. I1 1 exercitum inveterascere in Gallia; and there is no 
certain example of znveterare in the same sense (though Forcellini refers to 
it all the exx. of the Perf. stem inveteravi), nor of inveterari before the time 
of Pliny. 

ceteras: ie. all but the naturae judicia mentioned below. The anti- 
thesis is concealed by the parenthetical quzs—extimescat. 

fictas :— fictas ovaas. 

extabuisse: ‘to have dwindled away’; only found here in tropical 
sense. | 

Hippocentaurum : cf. 1105. The writer of the notice of vol. 1 in the 
Saturday Rev. adds a ref. to Digest 45. 1. 97. 

Chimaeram: I 108. anus: see I 55n. 

excors: ‘senseless’, the old Romans regarded the heart as the seat of 
the understanding ; hence the derivatives Corculum (the surname of Nasica), 
and cordatus. — 

apud inferos portenta : for constr. cf. praeter naturam portentis $ 14 ; 
for the thought Juv. 1 149, Seneca Consol. ad Marc. 19 cogita—illa quae 
nobis inferos faciunt terribiles, fabulam esse ; nullas imminere mortuis tene- 
bras nec carcerem nec flumina flagrantia igne nec oblivionis amnem, Ep. 2A, 
Cornutus c. 35 (Osann p. 383), Serv. ad Aen. x1 755, Cic. Tusc. 1 10 and 48. 
According to Plutarch Stoic. Rep. p. 1040, Chrysippus attacked Plato for 
his doctrine of future punishment ds ov0év Oiadépovra 75s 'AkkoUs xal Tijs 
’Addurois, OC dv rà maidapta Tod kakogxoMeiv. ai yvvaikes dve(pyovaw. Sext. 
Emp. rx 66 explains why that general consent, which is considered to prove 
the existence of the Gods, is disregarded in the case of Tartarus. 

opinionis commenta: cf. Sext. Emp. Math. 1X 62 ai Wevdeis d0£at xai 
mpockatpor ducets ox emi mAciov mapexreivovew GAda avrreXevrogi €xeivous 
dv xápw éuAdrrovro (e.g. divine honours paid to kings ibid. 35). 

deorum cultus—meliores. On the state of religious belief at this time 
see my Sketch of Ancient Philosophy p. 212 foll. We find a less favourable 
view, as regards divination, in $ 9, and as regards the reverence for sacred 
things in 1 81; the latter view agrees with what we read in Livy m1 20 
nondum haec, quae nunc tenet. saeculum, neglegentia deum venerat, cf. x 21, 
Varro ap. Aug. C. D. vi 2 (V. dicit) se timere ne (di) pereant, non incursu 
hostili, sed civium neglegentia, de qua illos velut ruina liberari a se dicit. 

$6. et praesentes: ef prepares the way for praedictiones in $ 7, but 
this is delayed by a series of exx. c£. Madv. Fim. exc. I. For the matter cf. 
$8 163, 166, and n. on occurrit 1 46. Cic. himself Harusp. Resp. f. denies 
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that such epiphanies really occurred, nolite id putare accidere posse, quod in 

fabulis saepe videtis fieri, ut deus aliquis delapsus e caelo coetus hominum 
adeat, versetur in terris, cum hominibus colloquatur, ‘the divinity reveals 
himself through omens and portents, not in personal form’. See Xen. 
Mem. 1v 3. 

Castor et Pollux: cf. m1 53, Lucian Dial. Deor. 26 with Hemsterhuis’ 
nn., Preller (Gr. Myth. 11 99?, R. .M. 6607), who gives a long list of their 
appearances. "Theocritus xxii 6 calls them dvÓpomev caripas ézi Evpod 
76n éovrev immrov 6 aiparóevra rapacaopévov Kal ópiXov vaóv 8. We read 
(Divin. 1 15) of their fighting for the Spartans at Aegos Potami, in memory 
of which two golden stars were dedicated at Delphi, (Orat. 11 352) of their 
saving Simonides in the fall of the palace of Scopas. Florus (nu 3 20) says 
they carried the news of the defeat of the Cimbri to Rome. Their worship 
was brought from Sparta to Tarentum and Locri and thence to Rome, 
where equestrian processions were yearly held in their honour. The sur- 
name Ahenobarbus was connected with the miraculous story of the battle 
of Regillus ; Domitius refusing to give credit to the tidings brought by the 
Dioscuri, Pollux by a touch changed his beard from black to red (Suet. 
Nero 1). The same belief in heavenly warriors mixing in the fray in bodily 
form is found both among Jews (2 Maccabees x 29, xi 8), and the Christians 


of the Middle Ages; see Mrs Jameson Sacred and Legendary Art p. 234, 


(abbreviated) *the Spanish historians number 38 visible apparitions, in 
which St James of Compostella descended from heaven in person and took 
command of their armies against the Moors. The first and most famous 
was at the battle of Clavijo (939 A.D.) when the glorious saint showed himself 
in the heat of battle, as he had promised King Ramirez on the previous 
night, mounted on a milk-white charger and waving aloft a white standard: 
he led on the Christians, who gained a decided victory, leaving 60,000 Moors 
dead on the field’. 

ex equis pugnare: the same phrase occurs Liv. 1 12 9; cf. ex equis 
collogui Caesar B. G. 1 43, ex vinculis causam. dicere ib. 1 4, and Liv. 
XXIX 19, Aayzüs €ora ad’ imzov tH Oe@ Plato Rep. 1 3284; ab equo (jacere 
tela) is found Ov. A. A. 1 210, see Mayor's Juvenal v 155. The Tyndaridae 
are called Aevkóz Ao: (Pind. Pyth. 1 66). In m1 11 Cic. refers to the story 
of the print of a horse's hoof being still visible in the rock near Regillus. 

Persem victum: the last king of Macedonia, defeated by L. Aemilius 
Paulus at Pydna 168 B.c. Another marvel is related of this war in Div.1 
105, which perhaps may be considered to betoken the anxiety which it 
caused. 

hujus adulescentis: cf. 179 n., and Off. 1 191 hune Paulo natum. The 
ref. is to Vatinius the Legatus of Caesar, accused by Cic. in a scurrilous 
speech still extant, but afterwards reconciled to him through Caesar's 
influence. As he was quaestor in 63 B.c., he would be under 20 years of 
age in 76 B.c., the supposed date of the Dialogue. 

praefectura Reatina: Cic. often mentions this town, with which he 
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was officially connected, having acted as its patron in the cause against 
the town of Interamna. The waters of the river Velinus, which flows 
through R., are so strongly impregnated with carbonate of lime, that they 
are continually forming deposits of travertine, and thus tending to block up 
their own channel; so that unless their course was artificially regulated, 
the valley of the Velinus was liable to be inundated ; while, if these waters 
were carried off too rapidly into the Nar, which runs at a much lower level, 
the valley of that river and the territory of Interamna suffered the same 
fate. (E. H. Bunbury in Dict. of Geog.) In the speech Pro Scauro 27 Cic. 
mentions that he visited the locality in order to be thoroughly informed of 
the facts: compare also Azz. rv 15 and 3 Car. 5, where he speaks of his body- 
guard of Reatines. The Italian towns are classified by C. (Seat. 32, 9 Phil. 
58) as municipia, coloniae, praefecturae. Festus defines the last as towns in 
which e£ jus dicebatur et nundinae agebantur et erat quaedam earum res pub- 
lica, neque tamen magistratus suos habebant. He mentions Reate among 
the praefecturae to which one praefectus was sent annually by the praetor 
urbanus; in other cases there were several praefecti elected by the 
immediate vote of the Populus Romanus. After the 2nd Punic war 
Capua was punished by being degraded into a praefectura. The name prae- 
fectus recalls the old conquests of Rome, when a Roman governor was sent 
with a colony to overawe the inhabitants of some Latin or Samnite town, 
cf. Marquardt 1 p. 9, 29, 41 foll. 
cum equis: so Q. Fr. 1113 (Domitium publicani) cum equis prosecuti 
sunt, 2 Verr. v 7 edictum ne quis servus cum telo esset, Div. 119 Caesar 
cum purpurea veste processit, cf. Hand Tursell 1 p. 144. Cum in such 
- cases is used idiomatically, instead of a more definite preposition, to give 
prominence to some accessory circumstance. So in Gr. we find (Xen. 
Cyrop. Vil 1 8) é$oírev emi tras Ovpas Kupov of &vriuow aiv Trois trots 
xai rais aiypats, like the izzov éxov of Plato Symp. 221, and ody dmdors ‘in 
armour’, ody yni ‘on board ship’. 
cum senatui nuntiavisset: so Vahlen (Zeitschr. f. Ost. Gymn. 1873 
p. 241) proposes to read, as cum might have been easily lost after the 
preceding captum (see crit. nn.). He cites Div. 1 51 P. Decius...cum esset 
tribunus militum...a Samnitibusque premeretur noster exercitus, cum pericula 
groeliorum iniret audacius &c.; Parad. 1 8 cujus cum patriam cepisset hostis, 
ceterique ita fugerent, ut multa, de suis rebus asportarent, cum esset admonitus 
a quodam &c. For the loss of cwm in the Mss cf. below § 63 nam cum. 
quasi locutus — às 87 uárgv eiprkos, ‘on the ground that he had spoken’, 
cf Val Max.18§1 (Vatinius) tamquam majestatis senatus...vano sermone 
contemptor in carcerem conjectus. Draeger § 536 confines this use of quasi 
to Tacitus. [It is common in the lawyers, e.g. Gai. 11 198 plerique putant 
legatarium petentem. per exceptionem doli mali repelli, quasi contra volunta- 
tem defuncti petat, 1v 163, Dig. 11141. 7 $ 15. R.] ; | 
constitisset: ‘tallied’; idem is pleonastic, cf. ad Herenn. 1 9 $ 16 veri 
similis narratio erit, si spatia temporum, personarum. dignitates, consiliorum 
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rationes, locorum. opportunitates constabunt, and the common phrase ratio 
constat. 

vacatione: exemption from military service was granted to those who 
held a priesthood or a magistracy, or on the ground of eminent merit, © 
e.g. to Aebutius for giving information about the Bacchanalia (Liv. xxxix 
19 4), to the soldiers who had joined Octavius and Hirtius against 
Antonius (Philipp. v 53). Exemption for five years was granted to the 
Praenestines in the 2nd Punic war for their brave defence of Casilinum. 
In times of emergency the Senate might pass a decree ‘ne vacationes 
valerent (Philipp. v 12, Marquardt 11 2 p. 289). 

Locri: these were the L. Epizephyrii, a colony sent out by the 
Locrians of Opus probably in the 7th cent. B.c. who first occupied the 
Bruttian promontory of Zephyrium, and afterwards moved to a site 15 m. 
further to the north. They paid divine honours to their national hero 
Ajax son of Oileus, regularly leaving a place for him in their line of battle 
(Paus. 111 19 $ 11 with n. by Siebelis) and sending yearly to Ilium two 
maidens chosen by lot to serve as ministers in the temple of Athene, by 
way of atonement for the rape of Cassandra (Preller G7. M. 11 454, Plut. 
S. JN. Vind. c. 12 with Wyttenbach's n.) The river Sagra separated 
Locri from Caulonia. Lenormant (La Grande-Gréce 11 pp. 27—35) identi- 
fies it with the Turbolo, a precipitous torrent running between rocky 
banks; near the mouth of this there is a narrow pass, like that of 
Thermopylae, which, he thinks, affords a natural explanation of the victory 
of the Locrians. He gives B.c. 560 as the date for the battle. In JV. D. 
III 13 Cic. alludes to the proverb aÀy6écrepa trav émi Saypa, which Suidas 
S. V. dAnOns explains as follows : the Locrians being threatened by Crotona 
asked help of Sparta, from which many of their citizens had come, but the 
Spartans declined to give them any thing but the Dioscuri, i.e. probably 
the images or symbols (8ókava) which were carried with the kings on their 
warlike expeditions. (So the Greeks asked for the Aeacids before the 
battle of Salamis.) The Locrians accepted this as a good omen, went to 
the shrine, and offered sacrifices to the Twin Gods. When the news of 
the victory came the Spartans refused to believe it; hence the proverb 
is used ézi rév ddnOav pév, oU memwrrevgévov Sé. In the battle it is said 
that 120,000 Crotoniates were ranged against 15,000 on the side of Locri; 
pugnantibus Locris aquila ab acie numquam recessit, eosque tam diu circum- 
volavit, quoad. vincerent. In cornibus quoque duo juvenes diverso a ceteris 
armorum habitu, eximia magnitudine et albis equis et coccineis paludamentis, 
pugnare vist sunt, nec ultra apparuerunt quam pugnatum est. Hane 
admirationem. auait incredibilis famae velocitas. Nam eadem die, qua in 
Italia pugnatum. est, et Corintho et Athenis et Lacedaemone nuntiata est 
victoria (Justin xx 3). The people of Crotona were roused from the 
apathy which followed their defeat by the coming of Pythagoras shortly 
afterwards. Among other marvels related in connexion with this war we 
are told that the two Crotoniate generals, Leonymus and Phormion, having 
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been wounded, one by Ajax, one by Pollux, were healed when they made 
their supplications to the heroes they had defied (see Meineke Frag. Com. 
11 1230. App. on Phormio), and that the temple of Persephone at Locri 
was saved by miracle from the assault of the invaders, Liv. xxix 18. 
. Strabo (vr 1 $ 10) speaks of the altars to the Dioscuri on the banks of 
the Sagra. 

ludis: Abl. of Time. Olympiae : Locative. 

Faunorum: usually connected with faveo, Favonius, ‘the kindly god’ 
=evardpos, but H. Nettleship in an interesting paper on the Earliest 
Italian Literature (J. of Phil. x1 p. 180 foll) prefers the older view, which - 
connects it with fari and $evy. He considers that the Fauni were the 
seers of the early rustic communities and that, as their functions were 
superseded, they became unreal beings, speaking with unearthly voices in the 
recesses of mountain and forest, and were thus gradually identified with the 
Iláves and Zdrvpo: of Hellas. Cf Div. 1 101 saepe etiam et in proeliis Fauni 
auditi, et in rebus turbidis veridicae voces ex occulto missae esse dicuntur, 
Lucr. Iv 580 haee loca (ie. where echoes are heard) capripedes satyros 
nymphasque tenere finitimi fingunt et Faunos esse locuntur, quorum nocti- 
vago strepitu ludoque jocanti adfirmant volgo taciturna silentia. rumpi, 
Varro LZ. L. vi 36 Faunos versibus, quos vocant Saturnios, in silvestribus 
locis traditum est solitos fari futura ; so Virgil tells of Latinus consulting 
Faunus at Albunea (Aen. vir 81), Ovid of Numa consulting him on the 
Aventine (Fasti 1v 640), and Dionysius (v 16), speaking of the voice which 
encouraged Valerius, after the battle of Aricia, with the news that the 
Etruscans had lost more than the Romans, adds that the Romans ascribe 
to Faunus any sudden alarm whether from an apparition or a voice. 

saepe—coegerunt: cf. for the argument Div. 1 35 foll. Allen reads 
coegerint which is perhaps more natural with quemvis than the-Ind. of the 
MSS. 

Ch. mut § 7. ea ostendi—praedici: Sch. was the first to omit quae 
sint after ea, as having been added by the scribes from a misunderstanding of 
the construction. In his Opusc. ut 326 he cites, among other examples of a 
neuter plural where a different gender might have been expected, Div. rt 
117 afflatus.ex terra mentem ita movens, ut eam providam rerum futurarum 
efficiat ; ut ea, non modo cernat ante, sed etiam numero versuque pron untiet, 
and from this book $ 15 ea fortwita after rerum, § 18 Aaec referring to 
ratione et sapientia, § 87 ea referring to partes, $ 88 dla referring to con- 
versionibus, cf. Orat. 11 20 with Wilkins n. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether quae sint is a very natural addition, whether it is not more 
probable, as Walker suggests, that the original was quae futura sint, as we 
have it combined with res fut. in Div. 1 127 qui enim teneat causas rerum 
futurarum, idem necesse est omnia teneat, quae futura sint ; and, by itself, 
the phrase is of constant occurrence, e.g. Div. 1 82 (bis), V. D. 153. Cic. 
repeats himself in Div. 1 93 (portentorum) vim, ut tu soles dicere, verba ipsa 
prudenter a majoribus posita. declarant. — Quia, enim ostendunt, portendunt, 
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monstrant, praedicunt (Ba. after Lamb. prodicunt, which Swainson would read 
here), ostenta, portenta, monstra, prodigia, dicuntur. Schultz thus discrimi- 
nates their meaning; ostentum and monstrum point to the nature of the 
phenomenon, ost. as something marvellous, monst. as something unnatural 
and odious, e.g. the Minotaur; the other words have reference to the import 
of the phenomenon, prodigium (which Vanigek derives from aio, com- 
paring. nego, adagium, indigito) implying something fateful and usually, 
but not always, evil, while portentum forebodes actual ruin. Hence port. 
and monst. are vu used metaphorically to express detestation and loath- 
ing. Augustine, in a parallel passage (C. D. xx1 8), derives prodigium from 
porro dicere. 

ea ficta: this is explained by the following accusatives in apposition ; 
‘but if we believe these things to be mere baseless fictions of romance, I 
mean the stories about Mopsus and the others, though even these must 
have had some foundation’ &c. 

Mopsum: said to be a Semitic word meaning ‘seer’. It was believed 
that there were three of the name, the most famous being the prophet who 
accompanied the Argonauts; anothér was son of Apollo and Manto, who 
had oracles at Mallus and Mopsuestia in Cilicia. He is referred to Div. 
I 88, Amphilochus et Mopsus Argivorum reges fuerunt, sed iidem. augures, 
wque urbes in ora maritima Ciliciae Graecas condiderunt. At Mallus he 
was worshipped in conjunction with the rival seer Amphilochus. Pausa- 
nias I 34 speaks of this as the most trustworthy oracle in his day. Plutarch 
Def. Or. c. 45 tells a story of an Epicurean being converted by a response 
given from his oracle. See Cic. Leg. r1 33 and Preller Gr. M. 1: p. 483, 
Bouché-Leclerq vol. 11 p. 341. 

Tiresiam: ‘observer of reípea (stars or marvels)’. In the Odyssey he 
appears as the sole man who retains his faculties intact in the under world, 
solum. sapere, ceteros umbrarum vagari modo Div.1 88. He plays an im- 
portant part in the Seven against Thebes, the Poses lez, the Antigone, 
Bacchae and Phoenissae. 

Amphiaraum: the blameless prophet described by Aeschylus in the 
words, which all applied to Aristides, oU yap Soxeiv dpuotos GAN eivar Oédet 
Sept. c. Theb. 588. He was induced by his wife Eriphyle to join the ex- 
pedition against Thebes, and saved from the pursuit of his enemy by Zeus, 
who caused the earth to open and swallow him up. His oracle at Oropus 
was said to cover the spot, others favoured the claims of Thebes (Herod. 
I 46, 49, 52, vil 134, Pausan. 1 34); it was not destroyed till the time of 
Constantine (Euseb. V. C. r1 56), see Dict. of Ant. under oraculum. 

Calchantem: the prophet who accompanied the Greeks to Troy, 
olovomóXov 6x dpwrros, Os 70r Ta T. éóvra rà 1' écaópeva mpó T. éóvra. Strabo 
vi 284 mentions an oracle of his near Mt Garganus in Apulia. It was 
foretold that he would perish on meeting a superior soothsayer, viz 
Mopsus. 


Helenum : IIpiauíógs "EXevos oiovoróAov by’ ápwros Il. v1 76. Having 
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accompanied Neoptolemus to Epirus after the fall of Troy, on the death 
of the latter he inherited a part of his kingdom, and foretold the fortunes 
of Aeneas (Aen. 111 245). The most famous of all the seers, Trophonius, is 
omitted here, but appears below m1 49. 

quos—ascivissent: ‘whom even the legends would not have ac- 
knowledged as diviners, if the facts (in each case) had been decidedly 
against it’. I see no reason to change the plural repudiarent of the mss; 
the Imp. seems to suit better a series of facts than an abstract idea such 
as ‘reality’, cf. 1 75. On the sentence generally, cf. Leg. 11 33 neque enim 
AMopsi...tantum nomen fuisset neque tot nationes id ad hoc tempus retinu- 
issent...nist vetustas ea, certa, esse docuisset; Sch. cites Verr. 11 138 wt, 
etiamsi homines tacerent, res tamen ipsa illum censum repudiaret. 

domesticis exemplis : the same exx. are cited Div. 1 29, 11 20, Min. 
Fel. c. 7, cf. also Valerius Maximus 1 (De neglecta religione). 

P. Claudius Pulcher: consul 249 B.c., was defeated by Adherbal in the 
sea-fight off Drepanum. He was tried for high treason, but there is some 
doubt as to the result of the trial ; we read however (Gell. x 6) that three 
years later his sister, a Vestal virgin, being rudely pushed by the crowd, 
expressed a wish that her brother were alive again to lessen their numbers 
in another engagement. : 

etiam per jocum : Cic. has altered the form of the sentence, which 
should naturally have continued cum mergi jussisset poenas dedit. 

pulli: on the curious augury by means of the sacred chickens see 
Plin. V. HW. x 24 horum gallorum sunt tripudia solistima: hi magistratus 
nostros quotidie regunt...hi fasces Romanos impellunt aut retinent, jubent 
acies aut prohibent, victoriarum omnium toto orbe partarum auspices; hi 
maxime terrarum vmperio imperant, extis etiam fibrisque haud. aliter quam 
opimae victimae dis grati. The story of Claudius may be illustrated by 
that of Papirius, 293 B.c. told by Livy x'40 : the keeper of the chickens 
(pullarius) had falsely reported that they had eaten so greedily that some 
of the corn dropped to the ground, making the omen called tripudiwm solis- 
timum. Just as the battle was about to begin, the consul learnt the truth 
from his nephew, born, as L. says, ante doctrinam. deos spernentem : he re- 
plied that he must act on the official report, but that the pul/arius should 
be placed in front of the battle, so that the vengeance of the Gods might 
fall on him, if he were guilty. "This being done, the pullarius was at once 
killed by a chance javelin and the Romans won the victory. 

L. Junius Pullus: shipwrecked at Pachynus in the same year, neg- 
lectis auspiciis classem tempestate amisit damnationisque ignom iniam volun- 
taria, morte praevenit (Val. M. 1 5 4). 

$8. C.Flaminius Nepos: carried an agrarian law as tribune p.c. 232 
and in consequence became hateful to the aristocracy, who endeavoured to 
deprive him of his consulship in 223 p.c. on the pretence of faulty auspices ; 
Fl. marched against the Insubrians in spite of their opposition, and won a 
great victory on the Addua; in 221 B.c. he was required to resign the 
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offices of Mag. Eg. on account of the squeaking of a mouse (Val. M. 1 1 5). 
When elected consul for the 2nd time in E.c. 217, he left Rome without 
waiting for the usual ceremonies, fearing lest the senate should try to 
detain him auspiciis ementiendis Latinarumque feriarum mora (Liv. XXI 63). 
The disastrous omens which followed are related by Cic. Div. I 77 cum 
contra Hannibalem legiones duceret et ipse et equus ejus ante signum Jovis 
Statoris sine causa, repente concidit... Idem cum tripudio auspicaretur, pulla- 
rius diem proelii committendi differebat. Tum Fl. ex eo quaesivit, si ne 
postea, quidem pulli pascerentur, quid faciendum censeret. Cum ille *quies- 
cendum respondisset, Fl. * praeclara, vero auspicia, si esurientibus pullis res 
geri poterit, saturis nihil geretur'. Itaque signa convelli et se sequi jussit, 
foll See also Liv. l.c. and xxii 1l. On the other hand Cic. Div. 11 52 
gives exx. of successful disregard of augury,e.g. Jul. Caesar crossing over to 
Africa, and of misfortune following strict regard to the auspices, e.g. Paulus 
at Cannae (ibid. 71). 

L. Caelius Antipater: a contemporary of C. Gracchus ; wrote a history 
ofthe Punic Wars. Cic. speaks of him as superior to the earlier historians 
(Orat. 11 54) but of rough unpolished style, Antipater paulo inflavit vehe- 
mentius habuitque vires agrestes ille quidem atque horridas sine nitore ac 
palaestra (Leg. 1 6). He is frequently cited in Divin. e.g. 1 48 (dream of 
Hannibal), 1 56 (dream of C. Gracchus), 1 78 (the prodigies which preceded 
Thrasymene) In June 45 B.c., the year before the publication of the 
JV.D., we find C. asking Atticus (xm 8) for a copy of Brutus’ epitome 
of the works of Caelius, at the same time that he asks for Panaetius zepi 
7 povoías. 

cum magno vulnere : ‘entailing serious disaster’, cf. $ 80 znesse cum 
magno usu. 

eorum imperiis—paruissent : that the prosperity of Rome was owing 
to its piety is constantly asserted, as by Horace Od. 111 6. 5 dis te minorem 
quod geris imperas; by Cic. N.D. 11 5 mihi ita persuasi Romulum auspiciis, 
Numam sacris constituendis fundamenta jecisse nostrae civitatis, quae num- 
quam profecto sine summa placatione deorum tanta esse potuisset; in the 
speech of App. Claudius (Liv. vi 41) auspiciis hanc urbem conditam, esse, 
auspiciis bello ac pace, domi militiaeque omnia geri, quis est qui ignoret? 
and a little below, in reference to the proposal to admit plebeians.to the 
consulship, eludant nune licet religiones. Quid enim est, si pulli non pas- 
centur, si ex cavea tardius exierint, si occinerit avis? parva sunt haec, sed 
parva ista, non contemnendo majores vestri maximam hane rem fecerunt : 
nunc nos tamquam jam nihil pace deorum opus sit, omnes caerimonias pol- 
luimus. Cf. Val. Max. 11 8 non mirum igitur, si pro eo imperio augendo 
custodiendoque pertinax eorum indulgentia deorum, semper excubuit, (in) 
quo tam scrupulosa cura parvula quoque momenta religionis examinari 
videntur. Augustine wrote the De Civitate Dei to refute the charge brought 
by the heathen against their Christian fellow-countrymen, that the dis- 
asters of the age were owing to the neglect of the old deities who had 
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watched over the fortunes of Rome. The same charge is asserted by the 
heathen interlocutor in the Octavius of Min. F. (c. 6) and controverted by 
the Christian (c. 25). [cf. Polyb. v1 56 § 6 foll. Dionys. 11 18, 19, 66—73, 
Plin. Paneg. 74 fin., Tertull. Apol. 25, Oros. v1 1 $ 10, Prudent. c. Symm. TI 
488 sed multi duxere dei per prospera, Romam, quos colit ob meritum magnis 
donata, triumphis foll. J. E. B. M.] 

religione—superiores: see my Sketch of Ancient Philosophy p. 207 
foll, Gieseler Ch. Hist. i $ 11, Preller, R. M. p. 113, Harusp. Resp. 19 
quam volumus licet ipsi nos amemus, tamen nec numero Hispanos, mec 
robore Gallos, nec calliditate Poenos, nec artibus Graecos, nec denique hoc 
ipso hujus gentis ac terrae domestico nativoque sensu Italos ipsos ac Latinos, 
sed pietate ac religione atque hac una sapientia, quod deorum. immortalium 
numine omnia regi gubernarique perspeximus, omnes gentes mationesque 
superavimus. Posidonius (as we read in Athenaeus vr 107) had remarked 
in one of his works on the evo¢Bera Oavpaory of the Romans. 

$9. Atti Navii: the story of Attus is more correctly given Div. 1 31, 
cf. ib. 1180, 2. P. 1136. Here C. has written Hostilius instead of Tarquinius 
Priscus, and suem for uvam. According to the usual tradition Attus had 
promised to the Lares the largest bunch in his vineyard, if he could find a 
pig which had strayed, itaque sue inventa ad meridiem spectans in vinea 
media constitit, cumque in quattuor partes vineam, divisisset, tresque partes 
aves abdixissent, quarta parte vn regiones distributa mirabili magnitudine 
wvam invenit. For similar carelessness in C. cf. the confusion between 
Agamemnon and Ulysses (Div. 11 63), Ulysses and Ajax (Div. 11 82), Hector 
and Ajax (Gell. xv 6). 

lituus: Cic. describes the famous Uituus of Romulus (clarissimum 
insigne auguratus, which was found unhurt amid the ashes of the curia 
of the Salii on the Palatine) as éncurvum et leviter a summo inflexum 
bacillum (Div. 130). ‘In works of art the end is always twisted into a 
spiral shape, like a bishops crosier, of which it is supposed to have formed 
the model’ (Rich Companion s.v.). 

crederem— gessisset: ‘the //zuus might be contemptible if its only 
use were to discover a pig; not so when it enabled Host. to carry on his 
wars’. Livy (136) tells the story of Attus cutting through a whetstone 
with a razor, and says it was this which convinced the king of the truth of 
augury; hence auguriis tantus honos accessit ut nihil belli domique postea 
nisi auspicato gereretur. ejus augurio, ‘at the augury, ie. under the 
direction, of Attus’, Abl. of Attendant Circumstances, cf. Roby § 1240 foll. 

neglegentia—omissa : disciplina omissa, Abl, Abs., negleg. Abl. of Cause. 
Plebeians descended from an ancestor who had held a curule office were 
termed nobiles, and included with the old patricians in the nobilitas. As 
the magistracies rarely went out of this class to a novus homo, neg. nob. is 
equivalent to the negligence of the magistrates, esp. the augurs themselves, 
see Div. 1 25 quoted below. A few religious ceremonies (such as the 
confarreatio) were still confined to patricians : Tacitus Ann. Iv 16 speaks 
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of their growing disuse penes incuriam virorum feminarumque. On the 
general subject cf. Leg. 11 33 dubium non est quin haec disciplina et ars 
augurum evanuerit jam et vetustate et neglegentia; Div. 1 25 auspicia. ..wunc 
a Romanis auguribus ignorantur...a Cilicibus, Pamphylis, Pisidis, 
Lyciis tenentur; ib. 27 nostri quidem magistratus auspiciis utuntur coactis. 
Necesse est enim, offa objecta, cadere frustum ex pulli ore, cum pascitur... 
Itaque multa auguria, multa auspicia, quod Cato ule sapiens queritur, neg- 
legentia collegii amissa plane et deserta sunt; Liv. x11 13 non sum nescius 
ab eadem neglegentia, qua, nihil deos portendere vulgo nune credant, neque 
nuntiari admodum ulla, prodigia in publicum neque in annales referri. 
Hartung (Rel. Hóm. 1 259) remarks on the fact that Caesar makes no 
mention of auspices in his Commentaries. Even more conclusive as to 
the state of belief are such facts as the discussion between two augurs of 
C.’s time, C. Claudius Marcellus and Appius Claudius Pulcher, in which the 
former maintained that augury was merely a useful piece of state-craft ; 
the contempt with which Caesar treated the repeated obnuntiatio of Bibulus, 
and the law of Clodius forbidding a magistrate to observe the heavens on 
comitial days. Cic. elsewhere contrasts the older form of augury from the 
observation of birds, as by Romulus and Remus, with the later from the 
entrails of victims, (Div. 1 28) ut nunc extis, quamquam id ipsum aliquanto 
minus quam olim, sic tunc avibus magnae res impetrirt solebant. So we read 
of omens from birds in Homer, but never of extispiciwm: it is only noticed 
whether the smoke ascends to heaven, how the victim behaves &c.  Divi- 
nation by the entrails was said to have been introduced by Prometheus : 
Herodotus derives it from Egypt, Lenormant from the Chaldeans (cf. 
Ezekiel xxi 21) ; it made its appearance in Athens about the time of Solon. 
(Bouché-Leclereq 1 166 foll.) 

veritas spreta — species retenta: ‘the reality )( the show’, see 
Wilkins on Orat. 1 149. We find the same opposition Div. 11 71 wt sint aus- 
picia, quae nulla sunt ; haec certe quibus utimur, simulacra, sunt auspiciorum, 
auspicia, mullo modo, where many exx. are given; instead of the Znterpres 
et satelles Jovis, we have now the caged fowls with their prepared offa; 
Marcellus used to journey in a closed litter, when on important business, 
that he might not be interrupted by unfavourable omens. So Div. 1 28 
nihil fere quondam majoris rei nisi auspicato, ne privatim quidem, gerebatur ; 
quod etiam nunc nuptiarum auspices declarant, qui re omissa nomen tantum 
tenent; Dion. Hal. 11 6 Giépewe péype wodAod vAatropevoy vmó "Popatev To 
Tepi TOUS olmvicpovs vopuor...Témavrat & év rois kaÜ mpuás xpóvow, mMyjv 
otov eikóv Tis Aetzerav: he illustrates this by the way in which the auspices 
were taken at the appointment of a magistrate; an augur stands by him 
and announces lightning from the left, though nothing of the kind has 
occurred, and the bare fact of the announcement is equivalent to an omen; 
cf. Tac. Ann. x1 15 on the auspices in the time of the emperor Claudius. 

nulla peremnia servantur: Festus p. 250 Mm. Petronia ammnis est in 
Tiberim perfluens, quem magistratus auspicato transeunt cum in Campo quid 
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agere volunt ; quod genus auspici peremne vocatur (* apparently this stream 
formed the southern boundary of the Campus Martius’ E. H. Bunbury 
in Diet. of Geog. 11 p. 382): but, though the term was most often used in 
reference to a stream which had to be continually passed, it applied gene- 
rally to all streams, Fest. p. 245 peremne dicitur auspicari qui amnem aut 
aquam; quae ex sacro (i.e. the fountain sacred to the deity of the stream) 
oritur, auspicato transit, and again under manalis fons. Servius (on Aen. 1x 
23 summoque. hausit de gurgite lymphas multa, deos orans) tells us. that, 
when augurs, after receiving an augury, approached a stream, it was their 
custom to take up water in their hands and pray that the augury might 
not be broken by crossing. Compare the religious importance attached to 
the repairing of the Pons Sublicius, whence the name pontifex (Preller 
h. M. p. 517, Bouché-Leclereq tv 230 foll.). 

nulla ex acuminibus: sc. auspicia. Bouché-Leclereq rv 185 describes 
these as ‘signes fournis par la phosphorescence électrique des pointes des 
lances', and gives as the reason for their disuse, *il était inutile de mainte- 
nir, à coté de procédés expéditifs et sürs, des méthodes aléatoires ou d'une 
pratique difficile’. So Pliny (N. A. 11 37 translated by Lydus Ost. 1 5) con- 
nects them with the electric lights known to sailors as Castorum stellae (the 
fires of St Elmo); exsistunt stellae et in mari terrisque. Vidi nocturnis mili- 
tum vigiliis inhaerere pilis pro vallo fulgorem effigie ea; et antennis navi- 
gantium aliisque navium partibus insistunt ... Hominum quoque capita ves- 
pertinis horis magno praesagio circumfulgent, and Seneca JV. Q. 1 1 $ 13 i 
magna, tempestate apparent quasi stellae velo insidentes: adjuvari se tunc 
periclitantes existimant Pollucis et Castoris numine... § 14 Gylippo Syracusas 
petenti visa, est stella super ipsam lanceam. constitisse. In Romanorum castris 
visa sunt ardere pila, ignibus scilicet in illa delapsis, qui saepe fulminum 
more animalia, ferire solent . .. sed si minore vi mittuntur, defluunt tantum et 
insident. In Livy this sign is often counted as a prodigy needing atone- 
ment, e. g. XXII 1, XXXIII 26, XLII 13, also in Tac. Ann. xv 7 pila militum 
arsere insigni prodigio, Plut. Swll. c. 7, and apparently in [Caesar] B. Afr. 
47 eadem. nocte quintae legionis pilorum cacumina sua sponte arserunt ; 
but in Dion. Hal. v 46 it is a good omen, ‘flames were lit up about the 
points of the javelins, which shed a light as from torches throughout the 
greater part of the night; this was accepted by all as a sign of victory ? 
Probably it was the same feeling which made Homer dilate on the flashing 
of the spear of Diomede in the tent by night (//. X 153) re be xaAkós 
Adu’ Sore repo) marpós Ards, so of Idomeneus (XIII 245), of Achilles, the 
point of whose spear shone like Hesperus (xxtr 319). For various errone- 
ous explanations see Giese on Div. 11 76. Schneider Eel. Phys. pers " 
Ostertag de Ausp. ez Acum. Regensb. 1779. Prof. W. G. Adams of King's 
College tells me that “the electric lights described by Pliny and Seneca 
are well known phenomena, resembling the glow at the end of a pointed 
conductor which is placed on an electrical machine. It is formed by the 


gradual passage of electricity from the machine through the air to sur- 
M. C, I. 6 
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rounding conductors ; or on the other hand the pointed conductor may be 
held in the hand and be directed towards the machine and so receive the 
gradual, or ‘glow’, discharge from it. If a cloud is the body charged with 
electricity, points directed towards it will carry off the discharge from it in 
the same way. So at sea this ‘glow’ discharge is frequently seen: the 
Ship is charged with electricity from the earth or sea, but the density at 
points is very much greater than over other portions of the surface and 
so the discharges take place at the points.” Compare Darwin's account of 
a scene he witnessed in the estuary of the Plata (JVaturalists Voyage, p. 
39), ‘the mast-head and yard-arm-ends shone with St Elmo's light; and 
the form of the vane could almost be traced, as if it had been rubbed with 
phosphorus. 'The sea was so highly luminous, that the tracks of the 
penguins were marked by a fiery wake, and the darkness of the sky was 
momentarily illuminated by the most vivid lightning’. 

nulla, cum viri vocantur: this is the certain emendation of Sch. who 
refutes (Opusc. 111 274 foll.) the explanations offered of the Ms reading null? 
viri by Turnebus, Beier and others. The phrase vir. voc. is technically used 
either of the summoning of the citizens by a magistrate, as by the censor 
(Varro LZ. L. vi 86 foll.), or of the calling together of the soldiers for a battle 
or review, as in the law cited by Varro ap. Macr. 1 16 $ 19 viros vocare 
feriis non oportet ; si vocarit, piaculum esto: Servius (Aen. x 241) speaks 
of it as an ancient military term, see also Gell. xv 27 quoted below. The 
soldiers made their wills while the auspices were being taken, see Sabidius 
ap. Schol. Veron. ad Aen. x 241 (is apud quem) in exercitu auspicium 
imperiumque erat, in tabernaculo in sella sedens auspicabatur coram exercitu 
pullis e cavea, liberatis... Interim ea mora utebantur qui testamenta in pro- 
cinctwu facere volebant. 

ex quo in procinctu testamenta perierunt: the phrase in procinctu 
‘js used of an army in readiness for battle, Milton’s ‘war in procinct' (P. Z. 
vI 19), cf. Festus pp. 43 and 225, procincta classis dicebatur, cum. exercitus 
cinctus erat Gabino cinctu confestim pugnaturus. Vetustius enim fuit multi- 
tudinem, hominum, quam navium, classem. appellari, also p. 249 procincta 
toga Romani olim ad pugnam ire soliti. The cinctus Gabinus was a par- 
ticular way of wearing the toga, so as to use part of it as a girdle, tying it 
in a knot in front. Servius (Aen. vir 612) says the ancient Latins, before . 
they were acquainted with the use of defensive armour, praecinctis togis 
bellabant, unde etiam milites in procinctu esse dicuntur, (the toga, as Gellius 
tells us vir 11, was the only garment used in early times). Besides its 
proper use, of which we have exx, Tac. Hist, 111 2, Ov. Pont. 18 10, Gell. 111, 
Plin. JV. A. v1 22, the phrase is used metaphorically of readiness in general, 
as in Quint. x 1 $ 2 Zn procinctu habere eloquentiam. The testamentum. in 
procinctu was an informal will which might be made by soldiers on the field 
of battle. [* Compare our Nuncupative Will which may be made by seamen 
or soldiers in actual service, Stephen Comm, 11 p. 615, E. C. Clark Zarly 
Roman Low p.123'. Swainson.] It js thus described by Gellius xv 27 
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tria genera, fuisse testamentorum. accepimus, unum quod calatis comitiis in 
populi contione fieret ; alterum in procinctu cum viri ad proelium faciendum 
tn aciem vocabantur ; tertium per familiae emancipationem, cui aes et libra 
adhiberetur; cf. Gaius 11101. All that was required was to name the heir 
in presence of three or four witnesses (Plut. Coriol. c. 9). It was in use as 
late as B.C. 143, for Vell. Pat. 115 mentions it as an incident ofa forlorn attack 
by some soldiers under command of Metellus Numidicus, facientibus omnibus 
in procinctu testamenta, velut ad certam mortem eundum foret. It is strange 
that though C. here distinctly states that the custom was obsolete in his 
time, a statement not at all at variance with the allusion to it in Orat. 1 228 
(tamquam. in procinctu testamentum faceret sine libra et tabulis), yet both 
G. Long, in Dict. of Ant., and T. C. Sandars, on Justinian Znst. 11 10, quote 
C. as witnessing that this form was still practised in his day. The case 
mentioned by Caesar B. G. 1 39 is quite distinct: through terror of 
Ariovistus and his Germans vulgo totis castris testamenta, obsignabantur ; 
no obsignatio was required in the form 2n procinctu. In later times we read 
of further relaxations in regard to the military testament (Gaius r1 109). 
ex quo: ‘in consequence of which’; as the auspices were no longer taken, 
there was no longer an opportunity for the soldiers to make their wills. For 
this use of ex quosee Div. 1 65 ex quo et illud est Callani, Orat. 11 154 referta 
quondam, Italia Pythagoreorum fuit, ex quo quidam Numam fuisse Pytha- 
goreum putant, where Wilkins cites T'usc. v 17 ex quo nec timor attingat. 
cum auspicia posuerunt: compare for this and what precedes, Dv. 11 
76 bellicam rem administrari majores nostri, nisi auspicato, noluerunt. 
Quam multi anni sunt, cum bella a proconsulibus et a propraetoribus ad- 
ministrantur, qui auspicia non habent? | Itaque nec amnes transeunt. auspi- 
cato nec tripudio auspicantur. Nam ex acuminibus quidem, quod totum 
auspicium militare est, jam M. Marcellus ille quinguies consul totum omisit, 
idem imperator, idem augur optimus. The growth of the empire had led, 
as early as B.C. 327, to the practice of sending out proconsuls and pro- 


praetors to the provinces, instead of consuls and praetors, who alone had 


the auspicia; this practice was made law by Sulla's Lex Cornelia de pro- 
vincis B.C. 81, and carried further by the Lez Pompeia p.c. 52, which 
required an interval of five years to elapse before an ex-magistrate could 
succeed to the charge of a province. On his entrance into office the consul 
was said accipere auspicia, while in office habere ausp., on his resignation 
ponere ausp., see Bouché-Leclereq Iv 238 foll. 

$ 10. at vero: ‘but assuredly it was the contrary among our an- 
cestors; they did not neglect religion’. So in 111 87, Orat. 1 38, Att. v 11, 
but in Div. 1 51 it merely confirms what precedes by a stronger case. 

imperatores: 11 15 tu autem etiam Deciorum devotionibus placatos 
deos esse censes. It is doubtful whether two or three of this family devoted 
themselves. The self-sacrifice of the father, P. Decius Mus, in the Latin 
war B.C. 340 is attested by Livy (vir 9 where the rules and ceremonies of 


devotio are fully laid down) and Cic. Div. 1 51, but questioned by Mommsen 
6—-2 
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Hist. 1. 366 tr. His son of the same name fell at Sentinum B.c. 295, in the 
war against the Etruscans and their allies (Liv. x 28). According to Cic. 
(Tusc. 1 89, Fin. 11 61) the grandson followed the family tradition and 
perished at Asculum B.c. 279 in the war against Pyrrhus; but this is 
positively denied by Zonaras vir 3, and Cie. speaks only of father and 
son in Seat. 48, Cato-A3, Parad. 1 13. 

dis immortalibus: i.e. dis Manibus Tellurique Liv. vui 9. 

capite velato: pontifer eum togam praetextam sumere jussit, et velato 
capite manu subter togam ad mentum exserta...sic dicere ibid. 

verbis certis: ‘in a set form of words’=‘conceptis sollemnibus verbis? 
Seneca Ep. 67. "The .form (carmen) is given in Liv. lc., cf. Marquardt 
Staatsv. 111 p. 268.  Lescaloperius quotes an interesting passage from 
Augustine C. D. v 18, in which he compares the Decii with the Christian 
martyrs. 

Sibyllinis vaticinationibus: the oldest collection of Sibylline pro- 
phecies is thought to have been made about the time of Solon and pre- 
served at Erythrae, from whence it was brought to Magna Graecia and to 
Rome. The three books said to have been purchased by Tarquin were 
kept in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus under the charge of the’ xv vir, 
and burnt with it 83 B.c. After the rebuilding, the senate sent to Erythrae 
to get a new copy of the prophecies, and we are told that the envoys were 
able to collect from private sources about 1000 verses (Lact. r 6 $ 14). 
These were again revised under Augustus and Tiberius, and placed in the 
temple of Apollo Palatinus, where they were destroyed by fire about 400 A. p. 
The Sibylline books were consulted by order of the senate in all emergen- 
cles of state, see Liv. v 13, vit 27, &c. We learn from Div. 11 110 that 
they were written in acrostics (like the 119th ps.), which C. regards as a 
proof that they did not proceed from an inspired frenzy. See further on 
II 5 Sibyllae interpretes, and Marquardt l. c. p. 336 foll. 

possum : the opposite assertion is made by C. when arguing in his own 
person against divination, Div. 11 52 possum Vnnumerabilia (haruspicum 
responsa, commemorare) quae aut nullos habuerint exitus aut contrarios. For 
the Ind. see n. on longum est 1 19, and 11 121, 126, 131. 

Ch. rv. atqui: cf. 119, 1118. ‘I might quote many exx. of respect paid 
to auguries, but their reality is shown conclusively by the following fact’. 

augurum—haruspicum : the anecdote which follows brings out clearly 
the contrast between the augurs, who were connected with the earliest 
history of Rome, and the Etruscan soothsayers. The former were con- 
cerned with the auspicia ex avibus, ex quadrupedibus, ex caelo, ex tripudio, 
ex diris, and also with consecrations ; the latter with extispicium, fulgura, 
ostenta, cf. Div. 1 35, (I will not believe) aut in extis totam Etruriam de- 
lirare, aut in fulguribus errare, aut fallaciter portenta interpretari, ib. 1 3, 
92, 93. An account is given of their founder Tages, ibid. m 50; their 
books (Etruscorum haruspicini et fulgurales libri) are mentioned 1 72. One 
of C.’s laws (Leg. 11 21) touches on their duties, prodigia, portenta ad 
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Etruscos haruspices, si senatus jussit, deferunto; Etruriaque principes doc- 
tram doceto. We often read of haruspices summoned from Etruria in 


order to avert calamities threatened by prodigies, e.g. 3 Caf. 19, Liv. 


xxvI 37: see Mayor on Juven. xm 62 prodigiosa fides et Tuscis digna 
libellis. 

in P. Scipione: ‘in the case of Scipio.  Bouhier added in, which 
might easily be lost after the preceding m, and which appears to me to 
give a better sense than the simple date. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, 
surnamed Corculum from his wisdom and especially from his knowledge 
of law, was elected consul with C. Marcius Figulus in 162 m.c. He was 


.also censor and pontifex maximus. He married his second cousin, the 


daughter of Scip. Afric. Maj., and was thus connected with Gracchus. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus: consul in B.c. 177 and 163 (iterum), censor 
in B.c. 169, married a daughter of Scip. Afric. Maj. and was father of the 
two famous tribunes, with whom he is favourably contrasted by C. (Off. 11 
43), and of a daughter who married Scip. Afr. Mi. He gained a triumph 
over the Celtiberians and Sardinians. Perhaps the experience here related 
may have given him more respect for the haruspices, as C. tells a story of 
his consulting them about two snakes, which had found their way into his 
house (Dv. I 36). 

crearet: used sometimes of the assembly, as Leg. 111 9, 10 plebs creat 
tribunos, Liv. xxrv 8 $$ 9 and 15, or even of the vote of one tribe, as 
Liv. v 18, xxiv 9 praerogativa creant; sometimes of the presiding ma- 
gistrate who announces the result of the voting, Leg. UI 9 patres ex se 
produnto qui comitiatu creare consules rite possint, Att. IX 9 where C. finds 
fault with Caesar's proposal that the praetor should preside at the election 
of consuls, nos autem in libris habemus non modo consules a praetore, sed ne 
praetores quidem creari jus esse, idque factum. esse numquam : consules eo 
non esse jus, quod majus imperium a minore rogari non sit jus, praetores 
autem, quod ita rogantur, ut collegae consulibus sint, quorum est majus 
imperium. The presiding magistrate had considerable power ; thus Livy 
xxII 35 § 3 Terentius consul wnus creatur, ut in manu ejus essent comitia 
rogando collegae. He might even stop the election and recommend a 
different choice, Liv. x 22, xxiv 8, where Fabius ends his speech with the 
words praeco, revoca. (tribum) ; or he might allow another to speak against 
the apparent choice before the formal renwntiatio Liv. v 18, xxv1 22. 

rogator: as the word rogo is the technical term for taking the votes of 
the assembly (e.g. in Liv. xxir 35 and A//. Ix 9 quoted above), so rogator 
was used in old Latin for the presiding officer (cf. Lucil. Sat. 27 consilium 
patriae legumque oriundus rogator), especially in the fuller phrase comi- 
tiorum rogator used below. Its more common sense however, when used 
alone or (as in Div. 11 75) with centuriae, is that of polling-clerk, as here 
and p. red. in sen. 28, where C. asks, in reference to the enthusiasm shown 
about his recall from exile, *when did any one see men of such distinction 
acting as rogatores diribitores custodes £' 
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ut eos rettulit—mortuus: the story is told again Div. 1 33, n 74 
(propter mortem repentinam ejus qui in praerogativa, referenda subito con- 
cidisset), Quint. Fr. 11 2. eos—eorum nomina Sch. eferre, ‘to report’, 
is here used (1) of the clerk who gives in the list to the consul, (2) of the 
consuls reference to the senate, (3) of the senate's reference to the 
haruspices, (4) of the augurs’ to the senate. 

in religionem venisse: it would seem from this that, though the 
morbus comitialis would vitiate the proceedings, a death had not this 
effect, but merely caused an uncomfortable feeling that something must 
have gone wrong : it was a prodigium, but not a vitium. 

quos ad soleret: for the subaudition of the Inf. see Draeg. $ 119, 
p. 197! foll. ; for omission of ad eos, Phil.1 4 parum erat, a quibus debuerat, 
adjutus, cited by Madv. $ 321. Monosyllabie prepositions rarely follow 
their case in prose composition, except in legal or archaic phrases, or 
when they stand between the noun and its adjective, as magna ex parte, 
certis de causis. Probably quos ad soleret is a legal phrase like quo de 
agitur (see Orat. 1 209 with Wilkins’ n.) of which many exx. may be found 
in Bruns’ Fontes cap. v pt. 4 $$ 7, 11, pp. 162, 163? ; so Gell. xvi 4 $ 2 ad 
C. Laelium, Luciumve Cornelium. sive quem ad uter eorum jusserit, proferes, 
Bruns ni 3a Lex Corn. pp. 80, 81 quam in quisque decuriam ita viator 
(praeco &c.) lectus erit, is in ea decuria viator esto. We find exceptionally 
ripam ad Arasxis (Tac. Ann. X11 51), hune post (Tusc. 11 15), agrum quem 
per (Leg. Agr. 11 81 reading doubtful) cf. Lucr. 1 841, m1 140 with Munro's 
nn., Roby $ 1805, Madv. $ 469, Zumpt $ 324. [Further exx. may be found in 
Ussing ad Plaut. Amph. 234, Kühner's Ausf. Gramm. 1 p. 425. It should 
be noted that the transposition is most frequent after a relative, as in the 
common phrases gua de causa, qua ex causa, quam ob causam, qua de re, 
quam ob rem, quem ad modum ; so quo pro agro in Bruns p. 75? (Lez agrar. 
74, 76, 80), but pro eo agro ib. 68, 73, dies quam ad Ter. Phorm. 524, see 
Gr.$1038. R] 

haruspices introducti: see Zeg. 11 21 quoted above, Liv. xxxi 1 ob 
hoc unum prodigium haruspices in senatum vocati. 

justum : ‘regular’, ‘according to law’, so justa uxor T'usc. 1 85, justus 
hostis 111 108, justa pugna Liv. xxi1 28. [Very common in the lawyers, e.g. 
justi liberi Gai. 11 72, 7. matrimonium 1 81, j. dominium Iv 16, see Dirksen's 
Man.s.v. ER.] 

$11. e patre audiebam : so below $ 14 ; we may probably interpret of 
C. himself what he here puts into the mouth of Balbus. The elder C. was 
a man of education and a friend of the jurists Scaevola and Aculeo. 

itane vero? a phrase of indignation. Heind. cites exx. from 2 Verr. 
I 40, v 77, Phil. v 10, Leg. Agr. 11 30, Divin. 1 13. 

et consul: it would have been enough if he had been simply consul 
with an augur at hand, how much more when he held both offices ! 

Tusci ac barbari: Div. 1 75 quid enim scire Etrusci haruspices aut 
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they were wholly distinct from every other people in language manners and 
religious rites, cf. Liv. 1 27, 1x 36 habeo auctores vulgo tum Romanos pueros, 
sicut nunc Graecis, ita Etruscis litteris erudiri. solitos, Gell. 1x 7. They 
received the franchise m.c. 89. Mommsen Bk rc. 9 speaks of them as a 
nation quite distinct from the Graeco-Italic stock, and it still remains an 
unsolved problem to what family the Etruscan language belongs, see 
Deecke's Art. on Etruria in the new Enc. Brit. barbari, so Demosthenes 
speaks of Philip and the Macedonians as barbarians. The word was 
borrowed and applied at first even to Romans, e.g. Plautus Zin. prol. 
19 Philemon scripsit, Plautus vortit barbare, so even Cic. Orator 160 ; but 
more commonly it is used of all who were not Greeks or Romans, e.g. 


“Fin. 1 49 non solum. Italia et Graecia, sed etiam omnis barbaria. 


tenetis: ‘understand’. interpretes comitiorum: i.e. of the laws re- 
lating to the comztia. 

provincia: cf. Quint. Fr. 11 2 habet. quiddam. Sardinia appositum ad 
recordationem praeteritae memoriae. Nam ut ule Gracchus augur, postea- 
quam, in istam provinciam venit, recordatus est quid sibi in Campo Martio 
comitia, consulum habenti, contra auspicia, accidisset, sic tu &c. Sardinia 
was made a provincia 235 B.C. but in 181 a fresh insurrection broke out, 
which was suppressed with great slaughter by Gracchus. He went there 
as proconsul 162 B.c. 

libros: on the lib. augurales see Marquardt R. Sz. 111 384. They are 
mentioned by C. Dv. 11 42, 73, pro Domo 39, 40, Att. Ix 11. collegium: 
the college of augurs consisted of 15 members according to Sulla's consti- 
tution. Cic. was elected B.c. 53 (.V. D. 114). 

vitio captum fuisse: Plup. Inf. as in Leg. Man. 20 dico Luculli ad- 
ventu maximas Mithridatis copias omnibus rebus instructas fuisse urbemque 
Cyzicenorum obsessam esse (in direct narration copiae instructae erant urbsque 


obsidebatur), Madv. $ 408. For the story compare Liv. xLv 12 jam primum 


cum legionibus ad conveniendum diem dixit (consul), non auspicato templum 
intravit. Vitio diem dictam, esse augures, cum ad eos relatum, est, decre- 
verunt; Iv 7 tertio mense augurum decreto, perinde ac vitio creati, honore 
abiere, quod C. Curtius, qui comitiis eorum, praefuerat, parum, recte. taber- 
naculum cepisset ; vix 15 religio inde injecta de dictatore, et cum augures 
vitio creatum, videri dixissent, dictator magisterque equitum se magistratu 
abdicarunt ; ibid. c. 23, Bouché-Leclereq Iv 250 n. 

tabernaculum captum fuisse hortos Scipionis: when the augur 


"was about to take the auspices he stood with his Ltzus in his hand, 


facing the south, as it would seem, according to the oldest usage, though 
this varied very much in later times (see Bouché-Leclereq iv p. 20 foll), 


. and marked out the sky, called templum majus, with a line from N to 8 


called cardo and another bisecting it at right angles, called decumanus. 
He then drew the lines of a corresponding templum minus on the ground 
immediately surrounding the spot where he stood, and on the centre of 
this he pitched his tent (tabernaculum cepit). The tent had an opening 
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towards the south and there the augur sat waiting for the auspices. Some 
of the edd. omit hortos Scipionis as a gloss, but it is not such a gloss as 
we should have expected from an ordinary scribe, and its correctness has 
been recently confirmed by the discovery of the Ms of Granius Licinianus, 
edited 1858 by a ‘heptas’ of Bonn philologers. (The writer is variously 
assigned to the age of Augustus or to that of the Antonines or even later.) 
In p. 11 of this there occurs a fragment thus restored se, cum augu- 
rales libros legeret, consules vitio creatos esse doctum, quod denuo extra 
pomerium auspicari debuisset, cum ad habenda in campo comitia con- 
tenderet, quoniam pomerium finis esset urbanorum auspiciorum ; se vero in 
villa Scipionis (VILLAM - + + NIS in Ms) tabernaculum posuisse et quom 
ingrederetur pomerium ...'The gardens of Scipio are mentioned A. P. I 
$ 14 cum P. Africanus feris Latinis constituisset in hortis esse, and Lael. 
25 tum magis id diceres, Fanni, si nuper in hortis Scipionis, cum est de 
republica disputatum, affuisses ; in Lael. 7 we read of the augurs meeting 
in the gardens of D. Brutus for the purpose of practising their art, where 
Reid says *as the augurs required for their practice an open space whence 
they could get an uninterrupted view of the sky, they usually met in some 
gentleman's park outside the city". If the reading is to be altered, I 
should prefer Lamb.’s 2» hortis, which seems to have been the common 
phrase, to Sch.’s ad hortos, which would merely state vaguely that the 
auspices were taken near the gardens. We cannot, I think, take the 
phrase to be orat. obl. of tabernaculum captum est korti Scipionis, like ini- 
tium fuit ludi Capitolini, for that would imply that the eium lay in 
selecting this spot, and not in forgetting to renew the auspices on 
crossing the pomerium ; but Mr Roby suggests that hortos Scipionis may be 
added in apposition, * he remembered that his augural tent—the gardens 
of Scipio—had been faultily taken’. By vitium was meant any irregularity 
which might render the proceedings invalid, see Bouché-Leclercq Iv 249 
foll. and on the mode of taking the auspices generally p. 387 foll, also 
Marquardt l.c. m1 386, Mommsen R. Alt. 1? 101. 

pomerium : (pone murum), this was an ideal line, running within the 
actual wall, the course of which was marked by stone pillars placed at 
certain intervals. [‘ Mommsen who has carefully examined the meaning of 
pomerium. (Forschungen 11 p. 23) considers that it properly denoted the 
space occupied by the city inside the wall, excluding both the wall itself 
and the unoccupied strip of land on the inner side of the wall. Varro 
(L. L. v 143) and others describe it as the bounding line of the inclosed 
town. The two conceptions are easily confused, as fines often equals ager 
finitus. Livy (1 44) is wrong in making pomerium include the wall with a 
free space both on the inside and outside’. R. Mommsen’s view would suit 
one of the phrases here used, pom. ?ntrasset, but not the other, pom. trans- 
iret.] It was the boundary of the city from the augur's point of view, facit 
finém urbani auspicii (Gell. xir 14); all the non-urban auspices, e.g. 
all relating to the army and therefore to the «comitia centuriata (in 
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which the people were considered to form an army), had to be taken 
outside the pomeriwm. The irregularity committed by Gracchus is ex- 
plained as follows by Bouché-Leclercq rv 230, ‘we must imagine the 
magistrate who leaves the city, as carrying with him in a manner the 
auspices and the temple. Il fallait qu'avant de partir, il allát chercher cet 
attirail abstrait sur le Capitole, ot il consultait tout d'abord Jupiter : il 
marchait alors, vers la porte, s'arrétait un instant sur le pomerium pour 
interroger mentalement le ciel et poursuivait sa route, environné de son 
temple idéal? ; p. 235 ‘a magistrate returning to the city lost the military 
auspices and had to go through all the ceremonies again to acquire them. 
Gracchus forgot this on his way back from the city tothe Campus Martius 
and passed the pomerium without going through the necessary formalities’. 
On the other hand, Mommsen (Staatsrecht 1? p. 93, 100), considers that 
the negligence was shown in passing the stream Petronia ; this however is 
not in accordance with C.’s words ewm pomerium transiret in crossing’. 
Plutarch gives a different account from either (J/arcell. 5): when a 
magistrate seated in the tabernaculum to observe the auspices is compelled 
for any reason to return to the city before completing his observations, 
he is bound to begin the auspices again in a new tabernaculum ; Gracchus 
had broken this rule and therefore the elections held under his presidency 
were declared void. Plutarch’s explanation seems to me the most natural: 
Leclereq's agrees best with C. but, as far as I know, there is no definite 
statement in any ancient author in regard to ceremonies to be observed in 
passing the pomerium. 

habendi senatus: the phrase was used of the presiding magistrate, 
like habere censum, comitia, delectum, ludos. All religious scruples were 
laid before the senate, Gell. x1iv 7, Liv. xx1r 1. 

rem ad senatum : sc. rettulerunt as above. 

senatus ut abdicarent: sc. decrevit. On the omission of the verbs 
in rapid narration see Madv. Fin. 1 9, Draeg. $ 116. Abdicarent here 
used absolutely: in general we find abdicare se consulatu, or abdicare 
consulatum. 

haud sciam an: ‘I might perhaps say’, more diffident than the Ind., 
cf. Orat. 1 255 haud .sciam an tu primus ostenderis, where Wilkins cites 
Orat. 1 18, 72, 209, and Lael. 51. Seyffert, in his n. on the last, speaks of 
the use of the Subj. as ‘fast übertreibende Form der Bescheidenheit u. 
Zurückhaltung ’. 

quod celari posset: ‘though it might have been concealed’. 

haerere religionem : ‘that guilt (lit. sense of guilt) should adhere to 
the republic’. aereo is often thus used with peccatum, crimen &c. either 
with Z5 or the dative. 

deponere : subaud. maluerunt from maluit, Draeg. $ 119 11 2. 

punctum temporis : 1 52, 67, 11 94. 

$12. magna augurum—divina: the natural place for this sentence 
would be after an argument to prove the authority of the augurs, and 
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before an argument to prove the authority of the haruspices. It is 
impossible that C. could have meant it to stand where it does. Perhaps 
the passage may have been rewritten and this sentence be a relic of the 
earlier form. On C.’s idea of the importance of the augur, see Leg. i1 31 
cited on JY. D. 1 14. 

qui videat: see n. on gui consideret I 43. 

quorum interpretes sunt: this argument, called the arx Stoicorum in 
JDiv. 110, is given there ih a slightly different form, sie reciprocantur ut et, si 
divinatio sit, di sint, et si di sint, sit divinatio, to which C. retorts Div. 11 41 
multo est probabilius, ‘non est autem divinatio, non sunt ergo di’. Not 
unlike is the argument ridiculed in Lucian Jup. Trag. 51 ei yàp eici Bopot, 
eigi kai Óeot: dÀÀa pny eioci Bapol, eiciv dpa kal cot, to which the opponent 
replies jy mporepov yeAaac eis kópov, azokpiwoüpat dot, id. Hermot. 70 * most 
arguments are based upon things which are disputed, and others on things 
which have nothing to do with the matter, Gomep ef tis otorro amodeiéew 
eivat Ceovs Store Bopoi avrQv dvres atvovrai. So Sext. Emp. 1x 132 ei py 
eiot Ücot, ovdé pavrixr) vrdpxeu, EmtoTHuN ovca Oewpntixy kai eEnyntiKh TOV 
id bedv avOparos Sidopévov onpei@y, ovdé pny CcodnmtiK) kai adoTpopavTiKy, 
ov Aoytky, ovx 7 Ov ove(pov mpoppnats’ ürorrov b€ ye rocoUro TAROos mpaypatav 
dvaipew memigTevpévov 70g mapa macw dvÓpomois" eigiv apa Geoi. There 
is a certain analogy between this and two Christian arguments, the one 
from the nature of God inferring the antecedent probability of revela- 
tion: ‘if there be a wise and good God, it is probable that he would 
reveal something of his will to men’; the other from the fact of prophecy 
inferring a divine Inspirer, ‘the prediction of particular future events 
is beyond the power of man, but the life and death of Christ, and 
the dispersion of the Jews, are particular events predicted by Jewish 
prophets centuries before they came to pass, therefore these prophets were 
gifted with a superhuman power’. Cicero’s real belief in regard to divina- 
tion is stated Leg. 11 32, s deos esse concedimus eorumque mente mundum 
regi et eosdem. hominum consulere generi et posse nobis signa rerum fu- 
turarum ostendere, non video. cur esse divinationem negem. Jam vero per- 
multorum exemplorum. et nostra est plena res publica et omnia regna...... ex 
augurum, praedictis multa incredibiliter vera cecidisse. But though he accepts 
these stories as proofs of the former reality of divination, he regards it now 
as a lost art. The best statement of the Stoic argument is to be found 
Div. Y 82; while maintaining that it was inconsistent with the divine 
goodness to hide the future from man, they denied that this involved any 
departure from the established order of the universe: signs and portents 
were the results of a pre-established harmony, Div. 1 118 non placet Stoicis 
singulis jecorum fissis aut avium cantibus interesse deum; meque enim 
decorum est nec dis dignum mec fieri ullo pacto potest; sed ita a principio 
incohatum esse mundum, ut certis rebus certa. signa praecurrerent, alia in 
extis, alia in avibus, alia in fulgoribus, alia in ostentis, alia in stellis, alia 
in somniantium visis, alia in furentium vocibus. 
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at fortasse: cf. Div. 1 24 at non numquam ea quae praedicta sunt 
minus eveniunt. Quae tandem id ars non habet? earum dico artium quae 
conjectura, continentur et sunt opinabiles. An medicina ars non putanda 
est? quam tamen multa fallunt ? and so navigation, tactics &c. Divination 
rests on conjecture; ea fallit fortasse non numquam, sed tamen ad veri- 
tatem, saepissime derigit, being founded on long experience and observa- 
tion. This answer is criticized below (ri 15). 

ne aegri quidem: Arist. /thet. 1 1 20 ovde yàp larpikzs rd vv) moijoar, 
GANA, péxpis o9 évOéxera,, méxpl rovrov mpoayayeiv' art yap kal Tos dOvvá- 
rovs peraAaBeiv vyteias Guws Oeparedoa kaMós. The same comparison is 
used by Cyril c. Jul. x p. 354 n, in answer to the objection that there 
were rogues among Christians, ‘The Gospel may fail, as medicine fails, 
from the patient refusing to carry out the prescription’. 

medicinae: I have adopted Madvig’s emendation of the medicina of 
MSS, as it is certainly the more natural construction, and involves no 
alteration of the letters medicinaest. Madv. himself objected to the old 
reading on the ground that Latine dicitur ‘medicina ars non est’, non ‘ars 
nulla’ (keine Wissenschaft), but Mu. gives exx. of the adjectival use of 
medicina, as Varro L. L. v 93 ab arte medicina...medicus dictus, Quint. XII 
11 $ 24 rez militaris et rusticae et medicinae; cf. too Hyginus Fab, 274 
Chiron artem medicinam chirurgicam instituit cited by L. and S. 

deorum natura: ‘not the divinity, but human guess-work blundered’; 
for natura cf. 1 23 n. 

omnes omnium gentium : 1 46, for the consensus gentium see nn. on 
I 43, where it is asserted by the Epicurean. Sext. Emp. 1x 60 gives as the 
1st of four proofs alleged by theologians rzv mapa racw avOperos avudovíav, 
see ib. 61—74 with notes of Fabricius. summa constat: ‘the main 
point’, Sch. cites Acad. 11 29 cum summa consisteret, Fin. v 12 nec in 
summa tamen ipsa varietas est. 

innatum est: the doctrine of Innate Ideas was not held in the strict 
sense by the early Stoics any more than by the Epicureans, but we find 
it asserted by C. in more than one passage, e.g. in. v 59 (natura homint) 
dedit talem mentem, quae omnem virtutem, accipere posset, ingenuitque sine 
doctrina notitias parvas rerum maximarum, et quasi instituit. docere. et 
induit in ea quae inerant tamquam elementa, virtutis, Sed virtutem ipsam 
incohavit, nihil amplius. Itaque...artis est ad ea principia, quae accepimus 
consequentia exquirere, quoad sit id quod volumus effectum; Tusc.1 30. In 
all probability C. here follows Posidonius, see below n. on § 62 aeterni, and 
Corssen de Posid. Rhod. p. 30 foll., also Zeller Iv p. 659°. insculptum : 
1 45, Acad, 11 1 in animo res insculptas habebat. 

animo...animis: the Sing. is used generically of man in the abstract, 
the Pl. of different individuals variously affected by different grounds of 
belief, cf. Draeger $ 7. 3. 

Ch. v $13. varium est: ‘there is a variety of opinions’, ‘is variously 
viewed’. 
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Ab. further explained. | Cleanthes derives the consensus of belief 
from four causes, (1) presentiments of the future (i.e. divination, just 
treated of ), (2) the blessings of life, (3) terrible and unusual phenomena 
of nature, (4) the order of the heavenly bodies (treated of in § 4). 
SS 13—15. 


Bywater (Journal of Philology vir p. 76 foll) shows that the sub- 
stance of this section is probably derived from Aristotle through Cleanthes 
and Posidonius. ‘The psychical and cosmical causes, the Ist and 4th 
in Cleanthes' series’, are stated by Sext. Emp. 1x 20 to have been also 
alleged by Aristotle (in the dialogue de philosophia, as is generally sup- 
posed) as the grounds of religious belief. ‘In such abnormal psychical 
phenomena as dreams, ecstasy, enthusiasm, the second-sight with which 
we credit the dying (the phenomena, in short, on which, according to the 
ancient distinction, natural as opposed to artificial divination was based) 
Aristotle found an explanation of the way in which the mind comes to 
divine, or have a presentiment of, the existence of other minds greater and 
mightier than anything human'. Sextus (ibid. 21 and 26) goes on to 
describe the effect of the contemplation of the ordered movements of the 
sun and stars on the mind of the observer. He gives this very succinctly, 
but Bywater from a comparison of other writers, makes it probable that 
in the original dialogue the two causes were connected in some such 
way as follows: ‘the presentiment, originating in the core of our inner 
psychical experience, acquires a new force and import, as soon as we reflect 
on the facts of the universe outside us ; we seem introduced into a temple, 
like that at Eleusis, only more august and solemn, because the figures (the 
heavenly bodies), which we see circling around us, are not lifeless or made 
with hands, and the celebrants are not men, but the immortal gods’. 
Compare several passages in this book, in which the universe is compared 
to a palace or mansion, $$ 15, 17, above all $ 95. We must take care to 
distinguish the historical question, how man arrived at the idea of God, of 
which Cleanthes here treats, from the philosophical question, what is the 
validity of that idea. Sextus in like manner treats separately of the two, 
discussing the former, més of mpórepov vógaw Oeàv &oxov, in $$ 14—47, the 
latter, ef eloi Geol, in the sections which follow. Lucretius deals with the 
former v 1161—1240. In $ 15 Cic. seems to be rather trenching on the 
philosophical ground. ' | 

informatas notiones - formatio 1100. “On the argument see 1 16. 

eam quae orta esset: in this and the following clause (quam ceperi- 
mus) Cic. carelessly predicates of causa what should have been predicated of 
notio. It is only in regard to the 4th that he extricates himself from the 
confusion (quartam esse aequabilitatem). Observe the change of tense, quae 
orta, esset-—quam ceperimus—quae terreret. The 1st is regarded as a single 
act antecedent to the action of the principal verb, the 3rd is continuous, 
going on at the same time with the principal verb, in the 2nd C. treats 
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the subordinate clause from his own, the present, standpoint, cf. Fam. 
XIV 7 guid causae f'uerit postridie intellext, 10 Phil. 9 quo consilio redierim 
initio audistis, post estis experti, and others cited by Draeg. $ 131 b. 

caeli temperatione: below § 49 solis tum accessus modici tum recessus 
et frigoris et caloris modwm temperant. 

commoditas: the cause and occasion of the commoda mentioned 
before. St Paul at Lystra appeals to the same evidence, Acts xiv 17. 

$14. quae terreret: it is not correct to say that ‘the cause terrifies 
men’, the terror itself is the cause. This cause is admitted both in rr 16 
and in Div. 11 42 nonne perspicuum est ex prima admiratione hominum, 
quod tonitrua jactusque fulminum extimuissent, credidisse ea efficere rerum 
omnium praepotentem Jovem? So Petron. fr. 27 Biich. primus in orbe deos 
fecit timor, ardua, caelo fulmina cum caderent ; Democritus ap. Sext. Emp. 1x 
24 ópdvres rà év rois peredpors zaÉr para oi Tadaol rv dvÜpomov, Kabdrep 
Bpovras kai da rpamüs Kepavvous re kal daTpav avvoOovs rA(ov re kai acA]vgs 
ékAeisyews, éOeusarotvro Óco)s oiopevor rovrov airíovs eiva, See n. on I 54 
quis non timeat. Cf. Ps. xxix and Job xxxviii. 

fulminibus: the portents which follow are often mentioned in Livy, 
e.g. lightning xxiv 10, xxv 7, xxxvi 37 (cf. Div. 116) ; storms xr 2, 45; 
pestilence xr 19; earthquake 111 10, Iv 21, xxx 38; noises xxix 14, XXXI 
12, cf. Div. I 35 terrae saepe fremitus, saepe mugitus, saepe motus multa, 
nostrae rei publicae, multa ceteris civitatibus gravia, et vera praedixerunt, 
Har. Resp. 20 quod in agro Latiniensi auditus est. strepitus cum fremitu, 
ib. 62 cogitate genus sonitus ejus, quem Latinienses nuntiarunt : recordamini 
ulud quod...nuntiatur terrae motus terribilis...etenim haec deorum immor- 
talium vox, haec paene oratio judicanda est, cum ipse mundus, cum aer atque 
terrae motu quodam contremiscunt et inusitato aliquid sono incredibilique 
pracdicunt ; showers of stones I 31, vir 78, xx1 62, xxx 38, (creta pluit) 
XXIV 10, of blood (carne pluit) 111 10, xx1v 10, xxxix 46, 56; Cic. here speaks 
more cautiously (quasi cruentis), see his explanation Div. 11 58 decoloratio 
quaedam ex aliqua contagione terrena maxime potest sanguini similis esse, 
such prodigies 2m metu et periculo cum creduntur facilius, tum finguntur 
impunius. See Eng. Cycl. under * Aerolites' for the actual facts. 

. nimbis: so Lucretius places the storm-cloud among the phenomena of 
nature, which he conceived to be the cause of superstition (v1 489), haud 
igitur mirumst si parvo tempore saepe tam, magnis nimbis tempestas atque 
tenebrae coperiunt maria ac terras inpensa superne; and in the quotation 
from Aristotle (below § 95) we find nubium magnitudinem. noticed as one 
of those phenomena which should naturally incline men to the belief in a 
Divinity ; cf. Ruskin Modern Painters v 137 foll., on the Greek idea of the 
clouds. 

vastitate seems here to mean the desolation produced by some 
natural cause, as drought or flood.or frost or hurricane; or we might 
take it to refer to the religious influences of lonely places, of which 
Lucretius speaks rv 580—594, or lastly to a devastating plague, such as 
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we find ascribed to the wrath of the gods in Pis. 85. [In the formula 
lustrationis in Cato R. FK. 14 prayer is made uti tu morbos visos invisosque 
viduertatem (1!) vastitudinemque, calamitates (blight) intemperiasque pro- 
hibessis. R.] 

labibus: (‘landslip’) corrected from lapidibus after Divin. 1 78 muitis 
locis labes factae sunt, and 97 quoted below. It occurs in the Digest, x1x 
tit. 2 1. 15, and 62. [Add Festus M. p. 210 avertas morbum, mortem, labem, 
nebulam, impetiginem, and an old prophecy from an Etruscan seer con- 
tained in the Gromatici (p. 351 Lachm.) tum etiam terra a tempestatibus vel 
turbinibus plerumque labe movebitur. R.] 

praeter naturam portentis: for exx. of an adjective supplied by ad- 
verbs or adverbial phrases, see Nügelsb. $ 75, and below $ 87 solarium aut 
discriptum aut ex aqua, § 144 introitus cum flexibus, § 166 deorum saepe 
praesentiae. — hominum: e.g. a boy with an elephant's head Liv. xxvit 
11, cock and hen changed into man and woman, xxi1l. — pecudum: e.g. 
partus mulae Div. 1 35, lamb with swine’s head Liv. xxxi 12, pig with 
man's head xxvi 4, ass with three heads xii 20, cow speaking m1 10, 
cf. Juven. x1 65 foll. with the nn. 

facibus caelestibus: Lucretius v 1188 enumerates meteors and shoot- 
ing-stars among the grounds of religious belief: (men placed in heaven 
the abodes of the gods, because there were seen there) luna, dies, et nox, 
et noctis signa severa, noctivagaeque faces caeli flammaeque volantes, nubila, 
sol, imbres, nir, venti, fulmina, grando, et rapidi fremitus et murmura 
magna minarum; see on their nature Arist. Meteor. I 4 ai $Xoyes ai 
kadpevat kai oí OtaÜéovres dorépes Kal of Kadovpevor OaXoi kai atyes with 
Idelers nn. and Sen. JV. Q. 1 1, who speaks of their being seen at the 
deaths of Augustus and Germanicus and the fall of Sejanus. 

cometas : one of the portents in C.’s poem on his consulship, Div. 1 18 
tremulos ardore cometas ; called diri cometae Geo. 1 488. Pliny (,V. H. 11 22) 
after a minute description continues ferrificum magna ex parte sidus ac 
non leviler piatum, ut civili motu Octavio consule, iterumque Pompeu et 
Caesaris bello; Seneca, who (following Arist. Meteor. 1 6) treats of comets 
AN. Q. vir, makes the unlucky remark (c. 17) that Nero's comet come- 
tis detraxit infamiam; he also prophesies (c. 24), with that sanguine 
belief in human progress which makes one of the chief attractions of his 
writings, that the movements of comets will one day be understood, veniet 
tempus quo posteri mostri tam, aperta mos mescisse mirentur. The comet 
which appeared after the death of Jul. Caesar was made an object of 
worship by Augustus (Plin. V. H. 11 25). See Mayor on Beda Hist. Eccl. 
IV 19. cincinnatas: the usual translation of xouyrns is crinita, as 
Plin. NN. H. 11 22 cometas Graeci vocant, nostri crinitas; cinc. is found else- 
where in this sense only in the Schol. to Juv. v1 207. 

nuper: about ten years before the date of the supposed dialogue. 

bello Octaviano: Cn. Octavius, consul in 87 B.c., a partisan of Sulla 
(who was then engaged in the war against Mithridates), opposed the 
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attempts of his colleague Cinna in favour of Marius and after bloody con- 
flicts was put to death by Censorinus. Cic. tells us (Div. 1 4) that the 
prophecies of a certain Culleolus were rife at the time. 

calamitatum : the proscriptions of Marius and Sulla. 

sole geminato: cf. A. P. 1 15 visne igitur videamus quidnam sit de 
isto altero sole quod nuntiatum est in senatu? ib. 17, 19, 31, Divin. 1 
97 nam et cum duo soles visi essent et cum tres lunae et cum faces et cum 
sol nocte visus esset et cum e caelo fremitus auditus (responsis haruspicum 
paruit senatus). Delata etiam ad senatum labes agri Privernatis cum ad 
infinitam altitudinem, terra desedisset, Apuliaque maximis terrae moti- 
bus conquassata esset; Seneca JV. Q. I 11 explains the phenomenon on 
natural principles, Aéstorie? soles vocant; et binos ternosque apparuisse 
memoriae tradunt; Graeci parelia appellant...sunt autem imagines solis 
vn nube spissa et vicina, in modum speculi; Pliny JN. H. 11 31 mentions 
several occasions on which they were seen. It is curious that Cic. in his 
list of prodigies omits eclipses, which were the most generally feared of all, 
and which he himself mentions among the portents which accompanied the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, Div. 1 18. 

Tuditano: C. Sempronius Tud. consul with M'. Aquilius 129 p.c. : on 
the death of Africanus see 111 80. 

evenerat: Plup. because attracted to the time of the parenthetic wf 
audivi, see below § 23 on dixeram. 

sol alter: Hor. Sat.1 7 24 solem Asiae Brutum appellat. 

$15. aequabilitatem motus, conversionem caeli: Sch., adopting 
Ernesti's correction conversionumque, compares Leg. 1 24 perpetuis cursibus 
conversionibusque caelestibus and T'usc. v 69 totius mundi cursus conversio- 
nesque as exx. of C/s way of adding a limiting clause. Dav.'s reading 
in conversione may be illustrated by $ 54 hane in stellis constantiam. I 
think however that the text of the Mssis more rhythmical than either of 
the emendations, and that there is no reason why C. may not have 
separated the idea of uniformity of motion from that of its concrete em- 
bodiment, the revolution of the heavenly bodies. Thus Aristotle treats 
of the kinds and qualities of motion in the abstract, apart from our own 
experience, cf. Met. A 7, p. 1072 gare rt dei Kwovpevoy kivnow dmavarov, 
avtn & rj kÜkAo" kai roUro oU Aóyo uóvov ad’ épyo OrXov and on the unifor- 
mity of the heavenly movements Cael. 1r c. 6. Cicero is probably trans- 
lating some such phrase as oópaAórgra kwrseos, Popay ovpavob. We find 
aequab. motus again below § 48. Sext. Emp. 1x 26 mentions that some 
(i.e. Aristotle) refer the origin of religious belief to 7v amapáBarov xai 
eürakrov rQv o)paviav Kivnow. 

distinctionem : fr. distinguo ‘to prick in different places’, hence im- 
mensi corporis pulchritudo distinguitur astris ‘spangled with’ (Sen. JV. Q. 
vit 1), and below 95 caelum astris distinctum. The word implies an inten- 
tional variety, one shade or colour setting off another (remotkiApéva) as in 
mosaic, ef. § 99 insulae litoraque collucent distincta. (‘studded ’) tectis et 
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urbibus. Here the idea intended is not simply ‘ difference’ (as L. and P.), 
but as below $ 104, the dotting about of stars, the varied grouping of con- 
stellations. 

utilitatem: edd. adopt the conjecture of Manutius, varietatem, which 
is more in agreement with the context, but I think the text may be 
defended. Beauty and utility are often joined as the two characteristics of 
the universe, see below, § 87, 155, Orat. 11 178 ut in plerisque rebus 
incredibiliter hoc natura est ipsa fabricata, sic in oratione, ut ea, quae 
maximam utilitatem in se continerent, plurimum eadem haberent vel digni- 
tatis vel saepe etiam venustatis: it is then shown that it is so with the 
heavenly bodies. Cleom. 1 1 gives, as one proof of a governing Reason, that 
all things neyaAodeXecráras mapéxecOat tas xpeias, Cf. Philo Leg. All. p. 
107 (man learnt the knowledge of God) 6cacdpevos ovpavóv év KiKA@ TeEpt- 
mo\ovrta, ... rAavrjras 0€ kai dwAaveis darépas Kata ravrà kai 6gavros ktwovpé- 
vous, éuueAós re kai évapuovios kai TQ zavri óeAiuos, Plato Epin. 982 rovro 
8 eivai, thy ràv üaTpov iau, ideiv pev kadAiotHY, ropeiav Ó€ kai xopetav sávrav 
xopev KadXiotny kai peyaXompemegrár]v xopevovra Tact Tois (wots To Séov 
dzoreAew. Nor is it necessary to suppose that C. would have been pre- 
cluded from speaking of the u£ilitas of the sun and stars here, because he 
has spoken of the commoda received from the temperatio caeli in $ 13. 
He is far from punctilious about his divisions, and he might treat of the 
benefit of light apart from that of heat to which he confines himself in the 
earlier $. : 

pulchritudinem : Plac. Phil. 1 6 kaXós 0€ o kócpos" ÓgÀov b€ ex Tov 
cxy5paros kai TOU xpeparos kai ToU peyéÜovs kal THS mwepi TOY kocuov Tov 
daTépov sowas, see below § 98 foll. 

eafortuita: on the Neut. instead of the Fem. see $ 7 ea ostendi and 
Leg. 11 28. . 

ut: followed by multo magis instead of sic. The comparison of the 
world to a house is here used to prove that it must be governed and 
directed by reason; in $ 17 it is used to prove that it cannot be made 
simply for man; in $ 95 to prove that there are gods and that it must be 
their handiwork. 

rationem, modum, disciplinam: ‘arrangement, proportion, order’, 
cf. disciplina domus Suet. Oct. 65. 

immensa et infinita: I 26 n. 

mentita sit: ‘disappointed expectation. There has been no infringe- 
ment of law, no exception to the rule, cf. Pseudo-Arist. de Mundo 5 § 9 ris 
86 yévow' av aWevdera road. rjv. twa $vAárrovsiw ai Kadai kal yourpor Tov 
dA@v apa Écpr re kai xeuuGvas ézayovgat rerayuévos rjuépas TE kai VUKTas eis 


A , L4 LE 
pnvos dzoréAeoga Kal évtavrov ; 


Ae Argument of Chrysippus: (1) the universe shows the opera- 
tion of a superhuman i.e. of a divine power $16; (2) the universe 
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is too beautiful to be the habitation of man alone, it implies a super- 
human inhabitant § 17. 


Ch. vi $ 16. quamquam—tamen: ‘clever as he is, he has here so 
far surpassed himself, that his words sound like a voz naturae, he speaks 
like one inspired’. On the argument of Chrysippus see rit 25 and Lact. 
Ira c. 10. 

atqui introduces the 2nd premiss, as below $ 41, and often, see Index. 

id quo illa conficiuntur: Sch. (Opusc. 111 328 and 370) would insert 
a before quo, to suit the ab homine, but the indefinite 7d obscures the idea 
of agency, see § 4 numen quo regantur, § 30 natura contineri, 124 natura 
congregari. 

[quid potius dixeris: ‘what could one say it was rather than a god?’ 
For the Perf. Subj. with words like potius see Gr. $ 1540, and for the 
indefinite second person $ 1544. R.] 

etenim: from the criticism in I 26 idemque si di non sint &c., it 
would appear that C. is here giving a new argument, viz. ‘if there are no 
gods, man must be the highest of existing things, but that is absurd, there- 
fore there must be gods’. If we take it thus, etenim must have the force 
of ‘again’ ‘further’, see Madv. Fin. 1 3 particula * etenim? utimur non tam 
cum proxima, confirmamus, quam cum in universa argumentatione progredi- 
mur, ut saepe idem sit ac ‘porro’. He cites Tusc. 11 20, Div. 11 89, 142, 
WV. D. 11 77, to which Forchhammer (Nord. Tidskr. 1880 p. 41) adds r1 42, 
IH 30, 31. On the other hand this second argument is capable of being 
employed to back up the conclusion of the former (viz. that the universe 
indicates the existence of a superhuman power); for this in itself is not 
conclusive as to a divine existence, until it is further shown that whatever 
is superhuman must be divine. It is possible therefore that C. takes 
etenim in its usual sense. For the arg. Lescal. quotes from Augustine, 
mens humana de visibilibus judicans potest agnoscere omnibus visibilibus se 
ipsam esse meliorem ; quae tamen, cum etiam se propter defectum. ..fatetur 
esse mutabilem, invenit supra se incommutabilem veritatem. 

esse hominem — arrogantiae est: the regular constr. would have 
been esse hominem mirandum, est, as in $ 93 hie ego non mirer esse quem- 
quam qui, but this is confused with another constr. hominem putare est arro- 
gantiae. For the thought compare Leg. 11 16 quid est verius quam neminem 
esse oportere tam stulte arrogantem, ut in se rationem et mentem putet LESSE, 
in caelo mundoque non putet ?...Cumque omnia, quae rationem habent, prae- 
stent tis quae sint rationis expertia, nefasque sit dicere ullam rem praestare 
naturae omnium rerum, rationem inesse in ea confitendum est. We must 
remember this side of Stoic teaching when we come to the extravagances 
of $ 153. 

$17. an...non possis adduci ut (domum)...mustelis aedificatam 
putes: tantum ornatum...si tuum...putes nonne desipere videare? 
I omit ergo after tantum with Heind. Forchhammer (p. 43) and Madv. 

í 


M. I. 
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The last (in his Emend. in Ci. lib. phil. 1 pp. 19—53) gives many 
exx. of this co-ordination of contrasted clauses. The regular form would 
have been domum non mustelis aedificatam putas: tantum ornatum tuum 
putabis? as below $ 18 am cetera mundus habebit: hoe unum non ha- 
bebit? § 97 an, cum moveri sphaeram videmus, non dubitamus quin dla 
opera sint rationis: cum autem caelum moveri videamus, dubitamus quin 
ea ratione fiant? Leg. 1 46 an ea non aliter: honesta et turpia non ad 
naturam, referri necesse erit? Fin. 15 an * utinam ne in nemore! legimus: 
quae autem a Platone disputata sunt, haec explicari non placebit Latine ? 
Fin. 1 13 an ‘partus ancillae sitne in fructu habendus! disseretur: haec 
quae vitam. omnem continent meglegentur? Fin. 1 33 ergo in bestiis 
erunt simulacra virtutum: in dpsis hominibus virtus mulla erit? Fin. 
I 88 an dolor longissimus quisque miserrimus: voluptatem non optabi- 
liorem diuturnitas facit? Fin. v 91 an hoe usquequaque: aliter in 
vita? Cat. 1 3 an vero Gracchum privatus interfecit: Catilinam nos con- 
sules perferemus ? Sulla 32 an vero clarissimum virum memo reprehendit 
qui filium vita privavit: tu rem publicam reprehendis quae domesticos hostes 
necavit? Orat. 1 250 an vero, si de re ipsa controversia est, contortas res 
perdiscimus : si leges . . . cognoscenda sunt, veremur ne ea queamus cognoscere ? 
Plane. 41 an vero clarissimi cives nomen editicii judicis non tulerunt: nos 
ab accusatore constitutos judices feremus ? where see Holden; also Tusc. v 90, 
Philipp. xiv 12, Liv. v 52 an ex hostium urbibus Romam transferri sacra 
religiosum, fuit: hine sine piaculo in hostium urbem Veios transferemus ? 
The regular form is sometimes broken by anacoluthon, as in Phil. 1 17 an 
si cui quid ille promisit, id erit fixum, which should naturally have been 
followed by leges ejus ratae non erunt? but this is made into an inde- 
pendent sentence: in 7'use. v 73 an Epicuro dicere licebit, which should 
have been followed by Stoicis non dicendum est ? but this appears as a new 
sentence $ 75. The foregoing exx. show that the former of the contrasted 
clauses should contain an undoubted fact, apparently inconsistent with the 
supposition contained in the latter clause. Here the undoubted fact is, 
*you could not be induced to believe that a fine house was built for 
weasels?; the opposed supposition is * will you believe that this beautiful 
world was made only for men’? Of course, if the reading of the Mss is 
kept, and the former clause treated as an independent sentence, non before 
possis would be out of place. We find the same comparison of the universe 
to a household in an interesting passage of Arist. Metaph. x1 10 p. 1075 a. 
mustelis: see n. on faelis1101. The weasel was employed like our 
cat, cf. Phaedr. 1 22 of the weasel supplicating for life quaeso parcas mihi 
quae tibi molestis muribus purgo domum; 1v 1 (the fable of the mice and 
old weasel); Plaut. Stich. 111 2 auspicio hodie optimo exii foras: mustela 
murem abstulit praeter pedes; Ov. Met. tx 233 Galanthis is changed into 
a weasel, nostrasque domos ut et ante frequentat; Plin. N. H. xxix 16 there 
are two kinds of mustela, one larger and wild, the other quae ?n domibus 
nostris oberrat et catulos suos, ut auctor est Cicero, quotidie transfert, mu- 
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tatque sedem, serpentes persequitur; Anton. Max. Serm. LxvII in a house 
where there is much provision there are many mice and weasels (uis ai 
yaAas); Perizon. on Aelian V. H. xiv 4. Rolleston (Journ. of Anatomy 
and Physiology Vol. 11 p. 47 foll.) shows that this weasel was probably the 
Mustela Foina, our *white-breasted marten’, and cites Palladius rv 9 4, as 
proving that both it and the cat were domesticated in Italy in the 4th 
century A.D. See Houghton Nat. Hist. of the Ancients pp. 40—49. We 
find the same comparison below § 157, but here we have an additional 
point in the invisibility of the master. 

ornatum mundi: the phrase is probably suggested by the Gr. kécyos, 
see below § 94, 115, 118, 127, Acad. 11 119. 


Af. Man inhabits the lowest region of the universe ; the pure 
ether of the higher regions is fitted for nobler inhabitants. [The argu- 
ment is incompletely stated by C.] $17. 


_an ne hoc quidem intellegimus gives the reason why it is folly to 
think that the earth-born creature man can be the highest, ‘or are we 
such fools as not to know that the things above are better?’ See Arist. 
Cael. 11 5 Üeiórepos 6 Gv@.tomos Tov karo, de Mundo v1 31 cuvermaprupet o 
Bios amas Tijv ave xepav dmoOoUs bed" kai yap mávres of GvOpwrot dvare(vouev Tas 
xelpas eis róv ovpavoy evxas Totovpevot. Ka’ Ov Aóyov o) kakds kákeivo ava- 
mTeQovgra.—Zevs 8 &Aaxy ovpavoy evpiv ev aidege kal vepEAnow—6.i0 kal 
Tav aic@nrayv rà TysieTaTa TOY avTOv éméxyev rómov, GoTpa Te Kal HALOS Kal 
cednyn, R. P. v1 li infra autem (lunam) nihil est nisi mortale et caducum 
praeter animos munere deorum hominum generi datos; supra lunam sunt 
aeterna omnia; nam ea quae est media et nona, Tellus, neque movetur et 
infima, est; Tusc. 1 43 (when the soul on its departure from the body has 
mounted above this lower air) naturamque sui similem contigit. ..finem altius 
se efferendi facit ; Plin. N. H. 11 21 Posidonius non minus quadraginta 
stadiorum a terra, altitudinem esse in qua nubila et venti nubesque prove- 
niant ; inde purum liquidumque et imperturbatae lucis aerem. 

ut ob eam—collocati sint: the main purpose of this awkward 
sentence is to introduce the conclusion wt hebetius sit genus humanum: 
eam ipsam causam refers to crassissimus and is repeated again in quod in 
terra—sint ; the parenthetical statement of fact in the relative clause quod 
...videmus is explained by Aebetiora wt sint, and afterwards taken up by 
hoc idem. contingere: not simply ‘befalls’, but ‘is a quality of’ like 
ovpBaiver. pleniorem: ‘denser’ ‘more stuffy’. No other instance 
of this meaning is cited. On the effect of climate see below $ 42, de Fato 
7 inter locorum naturas quantum intersit videmus: alios esse salubres, alios 
pestilentes, in aliis esse pituitosos, et quasi redundantes, in aliis exsiccatos 
atque aridos.... Athenis tenue caelum, ex quo acutiores putantur Attici, 
crassum. Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani et valentes, Div. 1 19, Hor. Ep. H l 
244; Juvenal x 50 cites Democritus as an instance on the contrary side. 
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The originator of the theory is probably Heraclitus (fr. 76 Byw. ob ym £npi), 
Vvx?) cohdwtarn kai dpicrn), who was followed by Hippocrates xxvi 31 
foll. It is interesting, as confirmatory of the Posidonian authorship of the 
treatise from which C. is borrowing, to find Strabo attacking Posidonius 
for maintaining the influence of climate on character (11 3 p. 102 foll.). 
He seems to have spoken of the distribution of the different parts of the 
earth and the effect on the character of the people inhabiting them, as 
proofs of divine Providence, in opposition to which Strabo says, ‘such 
arrangements oUk €k mpovoias yivovtat, kaÜamep ode ai Kara rà €Ovn Siadopai 
...GAAa Kata erintoow kai ovvtvxiay... oU yap vaer AOnvaior pev didodoyor, 
AaxedSaipovioe S€ ov Kal of éyyvrépo OnBaior, adda paddov Ger" ovTws GvdE 
BagvAGviot pitocodot vocc Kal Aiyvmtuot, aAN aoknoer kai eer... 0 O€ 
(Pos.) evyxet mavra’. Similarly Galen (Hipp. Plat. p. 464 K) * Posidonius 
maintains ov opixpd Tw Ówevgvoxyévat rois 7Oecu Tovs dvÜpómovs eis Setdiav 
kai ToApav, rro. Piryndovoy re kai Pidorovoy, ws TOV TaOnTiKaY kwraeov Tis 
Wouyns émopévav det tH Siabécer ToU c'Oparos, NY €k THs karà TO mepiéxov 
kpaoews ov Kat oAlyov adXowioba’. crassissima regione: C. omits to 
draw the conclusion, as to the existence of beings superior to man in the 
higher element, which we find below § 42 and in Sext. Emp. 1x 86, etre 
€v yn kai Oadaoon moAMjs ovons maxupepetas (cf. pleniorem maturam) moira 
auvioratra (Qa Woyikis re kal aicOntixhs pueréxovra Ovvapeos, TOAAM miÜavó- 
repóv éarww év TO dépi, TOAD TO kaÜapóv Kal EiALKpLVEs EXOVTL Tapa THY yv 
kai TÓ VOwp, EuWuxa Twa Kal voepà cvviaragÜa. (da. Omitting this, he 
hastens on at once to another argument, which follows it in Sextus; see 
n. on et tamen below. collocati sint: Zumpt $ 366 says that, while 
we never find C. using à plural verb after a singular noun of multitude, 
yet he sometimes employs a plural of the same subject in a following clause, 
as‘here and p. Arch. 12, Marcell. 11, Quint. 23, Fin. n1 70, cf. Madv. 
$ 215 a. 


Ag. Still even man shares in the gift of reason: this, like the 
grosser elements of which his body 4s composed, must be derived from 
the universe, as its source. § 18. 


$18. et tamen: ‘and yet, mean as he is, man has a trace of something 
higher’. The same argument is referred to in the same connexion by Sext. 
l. c., (If the air has living beings belonging to it, so, we may infer, must 
the ether have beings, of a yet higher grade) 60ev kal dvÓpemot voepas peré- 
xovat Suvapews kákeiBev avtny a mácavres, but it is not fully stated till $ 94, 
where the same quotation from Xenophon occurs. 

esse aliquam mentem: Brieger (p. 17) rightly objects to this reading, 
that the following et eam quidem shows that the subject, of which it intro- 
duces the attribute, must be already clearly before the mind, but aliguam 
leaves it indefinite. There is plainly allusion to a mind which is distinct 
from that of man and is stated to be keener than it. Hence Sch. and 
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Brieger propose to read aliam quam ; the latter comparing $ 115 where 
aliqua is read for alia quae in some mss, and suggesting as alternatives 
mundi mentem (as in $ 58), which I prefer, or in mundo mentem (as in r1 27 
quaerit apud. Xenophontem, Socrates, unde animum arripuerimus, si nullus 
fuerit in mundo). 

et eam quidem: e is, e/ is quidem, and et quidem are used to empha- 
size some quality or fact in reference to what precedes, cf. $ 29 natura est 
quae tueatur, et ea quidem non sine sensu, $ 30 et acriora quidem, see Index, 
and (for a different use) 1 79 n. 

unde arripuit: quoted by Lact. de Jra 10. The words of Xenophon 
(Mem, 1 4 § 8), quoted in the same connexion by Sext. Emp. 1x 92 foll., 
are ov 0€ cavróv Ookeis ri QpOvipov €xew ... adobe dé ovOauoU ovOév otei 
$poviuov eiva,; kai rara cides dre "yrs Te jukpóv pépos ev TO Ow@pate TOÀÀs 
ovons €xyets, kai vypoU Bpax) moXXoU Orros, kal Tov Gav Ónmov ueydXov 
óvrov ExaoTOU pLKpoY uépos AaBovri TO oàpa cvvjpuograi cov votv 06 nóvov 
dpa ovdauod Ovra ce evrvxós Tas (Sextus has oder) doxeis cuvapraca (and 
that all the host of heaven are not guided by reason in their movements) ; 
‘ef. Cyrop. vit 7. $ 20 dtadvopévov avOparov 07Ad éariw exacta dmióvra mpós 
TO OpodvArov cA7jv T's Yrvx5js avrg 0€ porn otre Tapovoa ovre dziovca Sparat. 
Plato also attributes the same thought to Socrates (Phileb. § 54), ró map’ 
nui cópa ap ov wNrvxyv Qroouev &xyew ... ober, & hile, AaBóv, etmep 
p3j TO ye TOU zavrós copa €uYrvxov bv érvyxave, ravra ye Exov ToiT@ xai éri 
závry KadXiova ; foll.; so below $ 79 unde (mens fides virtus) in terram nisi a 
superis defluere potuerunt ? Tusc. 160 terrane tibt, hoc nebuloso et caliginoso 
caelo, aut sata aut concreta, videtur tanta vis memoriae ? $ 62 er haene tibi 
terrena mortalique natura et caduca concreta ea (excogitatio) videtur? 
For the criticism see 111 27. 

quin: the previous argument is further supported by analogy; we 
might assume @ priori that the soul must have come to us from some 
other quarter, but we have additional reason for believing this, when we 
remember that the remaining elements of our nature may all be traced to 
an external source. fusus in: ‘diffused throughout’, cf. $ 28 calidum 
illud ita in omni fusum esse natura, 141 tactus toto corpore aequabiliter 
fusus est, 1 39 animi fusionem universam. 

terrenam ipsam viscerum soliditatem: ‘even the earthy firmness 
of the flesh’; zisc. like ezAdyxva includes all that is covered by the skin 
except the bones; hence the publie distribution of meat was called 
visceratio, so visceribus vesci § 159, cf. Tusc. 11 20 and 34; ipsam as the 
least probable case, least resembling the element from which it was derived, 
so of the air $ 26 zpse vero aer. 

animam illam : so Brieger for the animum of Mss, animus being never 
‘used of breath or air; while anima is often used for the element by Lucre- 
tius and Cic., cf. Acad. 11 124, Tusc. 1 19 and especially Tim. c. 14 cited on 
$ 32 mundi ardor. wes 

spirabilem : ‘inbreathed’, ‘ the air we breathe’ ; so $ 138 spiritu in pul- 
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mones amima ducitur ; cf. $ 91 terra circumfusa est hae animali spirabilique 
natura cui nomen est aer, T'usc. 1 40, 70, Hippocr. ap. Galen (Hipp. et Plat. 
p. 677) rd depades oroixetov ev rois TAY (dav Tdpacw ópárat, ev rais üvazvoais 
xai kata Tas odbvypovs (pulsations). On the ‘microcosm’ compare Epictet. 
Diss. U1 13 (on death thou must depart) eis ovdéev Sewvov, aAN' dOev éyévov, 
eis rà ida kai avyyev?, eis rà arotxeia^ Ooov Hv €v Gol mvpós eis Tip ámeiou, 
ócov jv yndlov eis yndiov, ócov mvevpatiov eis mvevpdriov, ógov vOariovu eis 
vdariov, M. Ant. Iv 4 domep yap To yeddés Lov Grd Tivos ys dmopepépiorat, 
kai To vypov ad érépov orotxetov, kal TO Oeppov kal mupa@des Ek Twos idlas TYIS 
...0UT@ 07) Kal TO voepov Ket mobEer, Philo Mund. Op. $ 51 was dvOpwros kara 
pév thy Oiivouwv @keiwtat Ücío Aóyo, THs pakapías hicews ...amoomagpa 
yeyovas, kara S€ rjv TOU c'óparos karackevyv ümavru TO kÓgpQ" TVYKEKpLTAL 
yap €x rev avtav, yns kai USatos kai dépos kal mvpós, ExdoTou Tay GTOLXelov 
eiaeveykóvros TO émigaAXov pépos. The Stoics borrowed this theory from 
Plato Zim. 42, where the Demiurgus distributes the immortal souls to the 
created gods to combine with particles derived from the four elements : 
Galen (Lipp. et Plat. p. 665) says that Plato himself followed Hippocrates, 
who built on this foundation his doctrine of humours, so celebrated in the 
after history of medicine ; thus yellow bile corresponds to fire, black bile to 
earth, phlegm to water, blood to air, giving rise to the four temperaments 
bilious, melancholic, phlegmatic, sanguine (Galen l.c. 672), cf. Vitruv. I 
4§ 5 ex principiis quae Graeci aroweia appellant, ut omnia corpora sunt 
composita, td est ex calore et wmore et terreno et aere, ita his mixtionibus - 
naturali temperatura figurantur omnium. animalium in mundo generatum 
qualitates. 

si quis quaerat— apparet: for this form of the hypothetical sentence, 
cf. § 76 qui concedant, dis fatendum est, 1 192 quod ni ita sit, quid veneramur 
deos (unless we should there read est for sit), and Roby § 1574. 

Ch. vi. unde sustulimus: the answer given below is that we received 
it from the aether also called mundi fervor (§ 30) or ardor caelestis or caelum 
(41), which is a species of fire corresponding to the vital heat (41) but far 
purer than that which is to be found in any earthly creature (30), and in 
which resides the zyeuovikóv of the universe, non sine sensu et ratione (29, 31), 
which holds all things together and is indeed God (30), and of which the 
stars are made and are therefore divine (39—42). The Stoics distinguished 
ether, mip rexwwóv Or 7veüpa, as they called it, from ordinary fire, mp 
árexvov, not only as purer, but as moving in a circle in its own sphere, while 
the other, being out of its sphere, moved vertically up to regain it; but 
they did not go so far as to make it a distinct fifth element (quintessence) 
like Aristotle (Acad. 1 39). We find the same answer Z. P. v1 15 animus 
datur ex illis sempiternis ignibus quae sidera et stellas vocatis, but elsewhere 
C. speaks more doubtfully as in Z'use. 1 40, 43, 65 si deus aut anima aut” 
ignis est, idem est animus hominis; nam, ut ila natura caelestis et terra 
vacat et wmore, sic utriusque harum rerum humanus animus est expers. Sin 
auten est quinta quaedam natura, haec et deorum est et animorum: at times 
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he follows Socrates and Plato and makes the soul a pure immaterial 
substance, thus after speaking of the origin of the body (Tusc. 1 56) san- 
guinem bilem pituitam ossa nervos venas, omnem denique membrorum et totius 
corporis figuram. videor posse dicere unde concreta, et quo modo facta sint : 
as to the soul animorum nulla in terris origo inveniri potest, it has nothing 
of earth or water, nothing even of air or fire; Ais enim in naturis nihil 
inest quod vim memoriae mentis cogitationis habeat...quae sola divina 
sunt. Nec invenietur umquam unde ad hominem venire possint, nisi a deo. 
...JVee vero deus ipse alio modo intelligi potest nisi mens soluta quaedam et 
libera. We may say indeed that C.’s answer to unde is always a deo, but 
.at times he takes the Stoic materialist view of the divine nature, at other 
times the Platonic spiritualist view. 

an cetera mundus habebit, hoc unum non habebit: on the coordi- 
nation of contrasted clauses see above $ 17. 


Ah. The universe being perfect must contain that which is essen- 
tial to perfection, viz. mind. {Conclusion omitted ‘and this mind is 
God’.] § 18. 


ne cogitari quidem quicquam melius potest: on Stoic optimism cf, 
§ 87 n. 


Ai. Thesympathy which unites all the parts of the universe shows 
that they are pervaded by one divine spirit $$ 19, 20. 


$19. consentiens conspirans continuata cognatio: cf. JV. D. ul 
28, Div. 11 142 quae est continuatio conjunctioque naturae, quam, ut dixi, 
vocant cuprabeay, ejus modi, ut thesaurus ex ovo intellegi debeat ? ib. 11 33 
cum rerum natura quam cognationem habent ( portenta)? quae ut uno con- 
sensu juncta. sit et continens... quid habere mundus potest cum thesauri inven- 
tione conjunctum ? ib. 34 qua ex conjunctione maturae et quasi concentu atque 
consensu, quam ovpraberav Graeci appellant, convenire potest meus quaesti- 
culus cum caelo terra rerumque natura? itis also called naturae or rerum 
contagio (de Fato §§ 5,7, Div. 11 33). We find the Greek equivalents in Diog. 
L. vir 140 év rà kócpo pndev eivai kevüv, add’ rjvoa6a: avrov' TOUTO yàp 
dvayká(ew Thy Tay o)pavíov mpos rà émtyeua aumvouv kai gwvrovíav, Alex. 
Aphr. de Mizt. 142 (Zeller p. 119) rvóc6at pev PmoriÜera. Xpvaumrmos Tv 
ud’ ov cuvayeral 


, 9 - , 
ovpracay ovciay mrvevparos Tivos dia máars avrrs Óujkovros, 
Op. 40 éx ràv 


re kai ovppéver kai cuurabés ect air 7d mv, Philo Mund. 
otpavioy rà émiyeia Hprnra kará Twa dvoujv cupraderay, Plut. de Fato 
p. 574 E (the ground of necessitarianism is) ro $vce Otoukeia Oat Tov koguov, 
cvpmvovy kai cvpmaÓr avróv ajrQ Ovra, Cleomedes 1 1 § 4 €i yàp py de dou 
cvu$v)s izjpxev 5j Tàv Odav ovgía, oUr àv vro $vceos old T j cvvéxea Gas 
kat Qtoueio Dat Tov kómpov, ovre, pr) Up evós rómov guvexopevov ajTo) kal ToU 
mvevparos pj Ov oXov Ovros cvpivos, otóv T. àv jv Hiv opàv 7j dovew foll. 
By such language the Stoics meant to express not merely the universality 
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and invariableness of law throughout the whole realm of nature, as of 
gravitation alike on earth and in the heavens, but the organic unity of the 
world, as an animate body, and the correlation and mutual interdependence 
of ali its parts, see Diog. vir 143, Sext. Emp. 1x 78. The word cupnraéea 
is used by Epicurus to denote the common feeling of the members of the 
human body. On the alliteration with c cf. below § 34. 

continuata=ovveyns. See Heinze p. 94, Osann on Cornutus pp. 231, 413. 
On the recurrence of words compounded with the same preposition Heind. 
(on $ 81) cites I 65 effingis atque efficis, 11 130 obrutam oppletamque—obli- 
matos, 158 confectis atque contextis and many others. 

possetne uno tempore: the protasis is given in the following sentence, 
where the apodosis is repeated in a categorical form. uno temp. usually 
means ‘at one and the same time’; here Heind. takes it to mean ‘at one 
time’ as opposed to vicissim, which he makes equal to alio tempore, cf. 
Kraner on Caesar D.C.11 15. I am inclined to think that the ordinary 
sense gives a better instance of the continuata cognatio, and that we need 
not trouble ourselves as to how far the statement accords with the facts as 
to our antipodes. 

florere—horrere: so Epict. Diss. 1 14 ‘Do you not think that all 
things are knit together into one whole and that there is a sympathy 
between things on earth and things in heaven? If it were not so, how 
could all the plants put forth leaves and flowers and fruit, and again shed 
their fruit and their leaves, and retire into themselves and rest at the 
bidding of God? Pliny JV. H. 11 39 quis enim aestates et hiemes, quaeque 
in temporibus annua vice intelleguntur, siderum motu fieri dubitet ? besides 
this, each star has its peculiar virtue, e.g. dogs run mad under the dog- 
star—quin partibus quoque signorum quorumdam sua vis inest, as our own 
experience tells us in regard to the winter solstice and the autumnal 
equinox. The olive and some other trees turn their leaves at the summer 
solstice, dried mint flowers at the winter solstice. See also a list of phe- 
nomena caelestibus nexa eausis ib. c. 80. On the other hand Lucr. (11 515) 
adduces the regularity of the seasons as a proof of the limited variety of 
atoms. 

ipsis se immutantibus—cognosci: the varying distance of the sun 
is perceived by what appear to be spontaneous changes in the objects 
about us, e.g. the growth of plants and such changes as are described by 


Pliny 1. c. 
solstitiis brumisque: Abl. of Point of Time. In prae-Augustan 
writers solst. is used only of the summer solstice. solis accessus dis- 


cessusque : cf. $ 49. 

aestus maritimi: see below $ 132, m1 24, Div. r1 33 ut enim jam sit 
aliqua in natura rerum contagio, quam esse concedo, multa enim Stoici col- 
ligunt, (then after exx. like those cited above from Plin. JV. Z. 11 39) quid © 
de fretis aut de marinis aestibus plura dicam? quorum accessus et recessus 
lunae. motu gubernantur. Sescenta licet ejus modi proferri, ut distantium 
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rerum cognatio naturalis appareat ; Seneca Prov.1 (undae) ad horam ac 
diem subeunt, ampliores minoresque prout illas lunare sidus elicuit, ad cujus 
arbitrium Oceanus exundat, cf. N.Q. im 28, Plin. N. H. u 97 ; Caesar 
notices the fact (B. G. 1v 29) eadem nocte accidit ut esset luna plena, qui 
dies maritimos aestus maximos in Oceano efficere consuevit, nostrisque id 
erat incognitum ; pseudo-Aristotle de Mundo 4 $ 35 woddai ve duzeres 
Aéyovra: kai kvpárev ápceis cvpmepio0evew dei TH oeljvg xard Twas ópic- 
Mévovs Kaipous. ws 0c TO Tay eizeiv, TOv TTOLXElwY éykekpauévov GdArAors ev dépi 
Te Kai yi kai Gadacon Kata TO cikos ai rv maÜGv ópoirnres cvvíaravrai, 
rois prev ent pépovs Qopàs kai yevégets Hepovoat, Td 0€ avpmav dvddeOpov 
T€ kal ayevnrov vAdrrovcai.. We have a short sketch of the views enter- 
tained on the subject of tides in the Plac. Phil. mr 17 (zós durorides 
yivovrat kai wAnppipar): Aristotle and Heraclitus say the tides are pro- 
duced by the sun, which is the exciting cause of winds; these when they 
- rise push the sea before them and cause it to swell, when they sink the 
sea falls back into its place. Pytheas (the famous traveller of Massilia 
B.C. 300, see Bunbury Anc. Geog. I p. 600) says the tide rises when the 
moon is waxing and sinks as it wanes; Plato, that there is a kind of 
natural circulation of the waters of the sea (the reference is to the de- 
scription of the rivers of Tartarus, Phaedo p. 111); Timaeus, that the 
tides of the Ocean are caused by the violent torrents of Gaul; Seleucus 
(cf. Plut. Plac. Quaest. p. 1006) that they proceed from the contrary cur- 
rents of air generated by the rotation of the earth and the moon. Bunbury 
writes as follows (11 97) ‘Posidonius (C.’s chief authority in this book) 
appears to have been the first Greek writer that arrived at clear ideas 
about the tides. For this he was indebted to his journey to Spain, where 
he spent some time at Gades, and from ‘his own observation, coupled with 
the information he received from the natives, acquired a distinct know- 
ledge not only of the diurnal recurrence of the tides, but of their monthly 
cycles of variation, which he correctly ascribed to the influence of the 
moon, and its different positions with regard to the sun; so that the 
highest tides, as he observed, always coincided with the full moon and 
the lowest with the half-moon or intermediate quarter’, cf. Strabo nr 3 
p. 229, 5 p. 261—264, where he tells us that Aristotle had referred the 
tides to the peculiar nature of the Spanish coast, but that Pos. rightly 
maintained rjv ro) 'QkeavoU kivnow vméxew doTepoeiór) mepíoüov, THY pv 
jueprjawov arrodidovcay, thy 0€ urrtaiav, Thy 0 evavoraiay, cuprabas TH aeXrjvy. 
Strabo (11 p. 9) thinks Homer referred to this in his dy/óppoos ‘Qxeavos and 
the description of Charybdis. Though the true theory of tides had thus 
been established early in the first century B.c. yet we find later writers still 
doubting as to their cause, e.g. Lucan 1 412, as to whether they are due to 
the wind or to the moon, Pomp. Mela (time of Caligula) m1 1 as to whether 
they may not be due to the respiration of the mundane animal. The 
early Stoics, in this agreeing with the Epicureans, thought the subject 
undeserving of the curiosity of a wise man. See Diog. L. vir 123 rov 
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copov ovdev Üavua(ew tdv Soxovvray mapaü)Éov, otov Xapdveia (ostia, Ditis) 
kai aureéridas. 

fretorumque angustiae: Varro LZ. L. vii 22 dictum fretum a simi- 
litudine ferventis aquae, quod in fretum saepe concurrat aestus atque effer- 
vescat, cf. below 111 24 on the currents of the Euripus and other straits. 

ortu aut obitu: ‘shortly after the appearance of the moon above 
the horizon the tide-wave begins to show itself and increases till she 
reaches her greatest elevation (uéypt pecovpavrgoeos) ; after which the ebb 
commences and continues till the moon sets, when the flow again begins 
and increases till the moon reaches her greatest elevation on the opposite 
side of the heaven’ (€ws tov vzó ynv uecovpavruaros), Posidonius ap. Str. II 
5 $8. Cic. here only notices this diurnal variation. 

cursus dispares: Lact. 11 5 stellarum inerrantium vel vagarum dispares 
cursus, cf. below $ 49 cum duo sint genera stellarum, one of which moves 
invariably from east to west, while the other makes two distinct revolutions, 
we may see in both the same law of circular movement : all make the daily 
revolution, some, the planets, have a further movement of their own; $51 
quarum ex disparibus motionibus magnum annum nominaverunt. 

concinentibus partibus: § 119 (stellarwm) tantus est concentus ut... 
with allusion to the harmony of the spheres, on which see A. P. v1 18, also 
Oeconom. 6. 

continuato spiritu: Celsus (ap. Orig. v1 71) charged the Christians 
with borrowing from the Stoics their doctrine of an all-pervading Spirit 
TQ» Zreixóv dackóvrov Ort 6 Geds mvedpa eote dia mávrov SteAyndrvOos kal 
mavr év éavrQ mepiéyov. But the Stoic mvedya, as Origen points out, is 
material: it is the warm air or ether which penetrates and gives life to 
all things and connects them together in one organic whole ; just as man's 
body is unified by the living soul, which is also material, yveüpa oavpQvrov 
nuiv cvvexés mavri TH oopart Oujkov (Chrys. ap. Galen Hippoe. et Plat. p. 
257). Posidonius defined God as zvebua voepóv xai mupades, ovK exov 
pév popdiy, ueraBáXXov O6 eis 6 BovAerat kai ovveEopoiovpevoy zàcw (Stob. 
Ecl. 12 p. 58). The term mvedpa is Aristotelian, it is the material basis of 
soul (Zeller 111 p. 483? foll. and note on JV. D. 1 33 caeli ardorem). See 
the passage cited from Alex. Aphr. under consentiens above. 

continerentur : qvasi quodam vinculo, as we read in $ 115. 

$20. Academicorum calumniam .: cf. 1 13 n. and Acad. 11 14. 

uberius et fusius: ‘a more exuberant and flowing style’; this was 
not usual with the Stoics, of whom C. says (Orat. 11 159) brevius angus- 
tiusque genus sermonis affert, non liquidum, non fusum ac profluens, sed 
exile aridum. concisum ac minutum, and Leg. 1 36 quae fuse olim disputa- 
bantur ac libere, ea nune articulatim distincta dicuntur. The speeches of 
Antony and Brutus in Shakspeare may be taken as illustrating the two 
styles. We are told that Posidonius, whom C. here follows, was dis- 
tinguished from others of his school by a natural eloquence (Strabo 11 2 


$ 9). 
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ut Zeno solebat: his love of brevity is shown by the story told Diog. 
L. Vit 20 eimóvros Óé Tivos ote pixpa avrà. Soxei rà Aoyapia r&v. iroodder, 
Aéyets, eize, TANNGH, Set pévrot kai Tas avAXaBàs Bpaxeías etvat, el 6vvaróv. 

concluduntur : see n. on 1 89 argumentis sententiam conclusisti. 

profluens: equa profl is the regular term for running water, see 
0f.1.52. [Ambros. 0f.116. J. E. B. M.] 

conclusa: Jordan (Hermes 1880 p. 535) quotes from an inscription Esqui- 
liis ab aqua conclusa, showing that the phrase was in regular use for a 
pond. So we often have /ocus conclusus, and Caesar B.G. n1 9 opposes 
mare conclusum to apertissimus Oceanus. 

orationis flumine convicia diluuntur: the imitation by Minucius 
c. 16 conviciorum amarissimam labem verborum veracium flumine diluere is 
sufficient to prove the correctness of the emendation convicia against 
Zumpt on the Orat. pro Murena § 13; compare also Fam. xu 25, Plin. 
Ep. v1 12 cited by Heind. ; and for the general sense Fin. 11 3 cum fertur 
quasi torrens oratio, quamvis multa cujusque modi rapiat, nihil tamen 
teneas...nusquam coerceas. 

angustia: the Sing. is also found in Sall. fr. rv 20, Plin. JV. Z. xiv 61, 
Tac. Ann. 1V 72, Dial. 8, Apul. Met. x 26. [Hieron. Ep. 133 $ 11 angustia 
epistularis. J. E. B. M.] 

premebat: ‘compressed’, so pressus ‘concise’ in Orat. 11 96, see n. on 
$ 149 below. 


Ak. Zenos argument for the divinity of the universe [and there- 
fore (indirectly) for the divine existence, since the universe exists). 
(1) What has reason is better than what has not reason, therefore the 
universe, the best of things, has reason: similarly it may be proved 
to be wise, blessed, eternal, and therefore God. § 20, 21. 


This indirect argument is constantly used in Sext. Emp. see IX 85 
dAX el dpiotn éari dios rj Tov kompov Stoikovca, voepá re €arat kai orovdaia 
kai dÜdvaros' rowaitn O6 rvyxávovca beds eotw" eiciv dpa Geoi. ib. $ 118 
émet 5j TOU kócpov dois égriv airia rs ToU Gov Kécpou diaxocunceas, 
ein ay aitia kai tov pepdv' ci 0€ robro, kparía) éavív' ei de Kpatiotn eai, 
Aoyucj ré Cote Kal voepá" mpoaéri 0€ aidws av ei] rj OE rovavTn Pots rj avryj 
ear. ÜcQ* ore Toivuy Oeds. So $$ 120, 122. 

Ch. vit $ 21. quod ratione utitur: the same argument is given Leg. 
II 16 cum omnia quae rationem habent praestent iis quae sint rationis expertia, 
nefasque sit dicere ullam rem praestare maturae omnium rerum, rationem 
inesse in ea confitendum est ; and Sext. Emp. IX 104 sav 6 Zrüvev Qmnacir, 
ei. TO AoytKdy ToU py AoyiKod kpeirróv eat, ovdev SE ye kócpov KpEiTTOV EOTI, 
Aoyikóv Gpa 6 koócpos' kal woauTas émi TOU voepoU kai euwuxias peréxovros. 
It was also employed, as Diog. L. tells us (vil 123), by Chrysippus, Apol- 
lodorus and Posidonius. For the answer to it see .V. D. ut 21. 

haec meliora sunt quam ea quae sunt his carentia: the de- 
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monstrative hic is careless'y used, Ist for the concrete existence, and 2nd 
for the abstract quality. The thought is more correctly expressed in $ 46 
quod. habeat sensum et rationem et mentem, id sit melius quam id quod his 
careat. For the subaudition of the abstract from the concrete see I 80 n. 

efficietur : there seems no reason why edd. should have departed from 
the best Mss by reading the Pres. here: the Fut. implies ‘will be proved, if 
we take the trouble to lay out the argument, as we have done in the 
previous case’. Cf. Roby $ 1465. 


A k (2) The universe must be sentient, because it has sentient 
parts, (3) the universe must have an animated and rational nature, 
because it gives birth to what is animated and rational. § 22. 


$ 22. nullius: used here as Gen. of nzhil, instead of the more common 
nullius re. Madv. $ 494 Obs. 3. ‘Where a part can feel, the whole cannot 
be without feeling’. 

mundi partes sentientes: so Sext. Emp. Ix 85 7 ras Aoywüs mepe- 
éxovca pices mávros eai oyiKy, ov yap otóv re T0 OXov TOU pépovs xeipov etvat, 
Philo Provid. 1 25, 32,51, 68. Lactant. 1 5 first controverts the argument 
(non est mundi pars homo, sicut corporis membrum. | Potest enim mundus 
esse sine homine, sicut urbs et domus. — Atqui ut domus unius hominis habi- 
taculum est, sic et mundus domicilium totíus generis humani; et aliud est 
quod incolitur, aliud. quod colit), and then turns it against the Stoics, s? 
mundi pars est homo, quia mortalis est homo, mortalis sit et mundus necesse 
est, nec tantum mortalis, sed etiam omnibus morbis-subjectus. On the same 
principle, if the world is divine, its parts must be divine; therefore not 
man alone, but all sentient creatures divine. Lact. also points out the 
inconsistency of making the world the home of the gods (as in $ 17) and 
then deifying the world itself. 

urget : 1 70, 111 76. 

angustius: used of close logical argument, as opposed to rhetorical 
amplification, cf. Orator 117 erit haec facultas in eo quem volumus esse elo- 
quentem, ut definire rem possit, neque id faciat tam presse et anguste quam in 
lis eruditissimis disputationibus fieri solet, sed, cum explanatius, tum 
etiam uberius ; Part. Orat. 139 vel anguste disserere, ut dialectici qui appel- 
lantur, vel, ut oratorem decet, late evpromere ; above § 1 subtilitate. 

nihil quod animi—composque rationis: Sext. Emp. IX 77 1d yevvg- 
Tik0v AoytkoU Kal povíuov mávros Kal avro Aoytwóv eot Kal $póviiov, and more 
technically $ 101 Zyvev dé ard Xevodóvros rijv ápopyrjv AaBav ovroci cuve- 
peta, TO mpoiéuevov oméppa AoywoU kai a)r0 Aoywóv éorw' 6 dé kóopos 
mpoleTat améppa AoyuoU, Aoyikóv apa 6 kóopos. Lact. I1 5 points out the 
fallacy, neque mundus generat hominem...nam hominem a principio idem 
deus fecit, qui et mundum. | Disentangled from Stoic materialism it is the 
argument of the Psalmist (xciv 6) ‘He that planted the ear shall he not 
hear?’ Cf. below § 79. 
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nihil—id : for the pleonastic pronoun Allen cites m1 24 sed non omnia 
quae cursus certos habent, ea deo tribuenda sunt; see also below § 97 re- 
liqua quarta pars mundi, ea &c., ur 34 nihil esse...quin id intereat, 
Draeg. $ 37. 

similitudine : so Chrysippus below $ 38. 

rationem conclusit: see I 89 n. 

canentes tibiae: can. is constantly used both of the instrument (tibia 
cornu &c.) and the performer, cf. $ 146. 

inesset in oliva scientia: the expression may be compared with 
Aristotle's illustration of a final cause in nature (Phys. 11 8 p. 199) dromoy 
TO pn oten Üa, €veká rov "yivea Dat, éàv uj (Oct TO kwoÜv BovAevaápevov kaírot 
kal n réxvr ov 3ovAeverav kai yap el évijv év TA ÉUXo 7H vauTNytKN, Opoiws ay 
dice: émoíev aor £v tH réxvg EveoTL TO Eveka Tov kai ev ce, and with 
C.’s supposition (7%. Iv 38) of an art of viticulture inherent in the 
vine. 

[fidiculas : see Madv. on F%n.1v 75. Swainson.] 

numerose sonantes: so nwmerose cadere not unfrequently in Cic., and 
acute sonare R. P. v1 18. 

idem : if we take this as Neut. explained by inesse musicam, we may 
perhaps retain the ms reading. Otherwise, taking it as Masc., Daiter's con- 
jecture (item) seems required, because the stress is on identity of procedure, 
not of person, cf. below $ 38 ztem...debere. Ba. also reads item for idem in 
Murena S 21. 


Al Physical argument for divine existence. (1) Heat is the 
cause of motion and of life: the whole universe is pervaded by heat : 
in it we find the governing principle (wyepovwóv) of the universe. 
Therefore it must have in the highest degree that reason which is found 
even in the inferior parts of the universe. §§ 23—30. 


The Stoic idea of the divinity of fire may be illustrated by the words of 


Plut. (Conv. vit p. 703) ovdév yàp dAÀo paAXov épyyUxo mpoaéowev 7) mp 
kivovpevov re kai Tpepopevoy Ou’ avro, kal rjj Aapmpornri OnXobv, Gamep 1) 
oy}, kat cadnvitoy üravra, and by those of a modern divine “ God is the 
fire of this world, its vital principle, a warm pervading presence every- 
where. What thing of outward nature can so picture to us the mysterious, 
the subtle, the quick, live, productive thought, which has always lifted 
men’s hearts and solemnized their faces, when they have said the word 
‘God’, as this strange thing, so heavenly, so unearthly, so terrible and 
yet so gracious; so full of creativeness, and yet so quick and fierce to 
sweep whatever opposes it out of its path ?...Here is the universe full of 
the diffused fire of divinity”. Philip Brooks Serm. on the Candle of the 
Lord. ; 

Ch. 1x § 23. dixeram—negaram : in English we should naturally use 
the preterite, where there was no danger of misconception, ‘since [ have 
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begun to treat the subject otherwise than I at first proposed, for I said the 
first part needed no discussion’, but the Latin is more precise, marking by 
the difference of tense that the action dixeram is prior to the action coepi 
agere; Verr. Iv 48 tamen, quod antea dixeramus—argentum | reddidit, 
Orator 101 redeo ad illam Platonis, de qua dixeram, rei formam, Marcell. 1 
diuturni silentii, quo eram his temporibus usus, finem. hodiernus dies attulit. 
Brix cites a number of exx. from Plautus and Terence in his n. on Captive 
prol 17 fugitivus ile, ut dixeram ante, and refers to Lübbert Syntax von 
quom p. 168; see above $ 14 on evenerat. [Caesar uses dixeram with this 
force B. G. 11 1 $ 1, 24 $ 1, 28 $ 1, and demonstraveram ib. rv 27 $2. R.] 

rationibus physicis: ‘by scientific reasoning’, ‘on grounds of natural 
philosophy ’, as distinguished from the general reasoning which precedes. 
Cf. below $ 54, $ 63, 8 70, Div. 1 110 physica disputandi subtilitate. It may 
be questioned whether edd. are right in omitting the explanatory clause 
added in the mss, see 1 20 physiologiam n. 

confirmari: the Active is read by edd. after Dav. on the ground that 
Balbus at once carries out his wish himself, but the Passive is similarly 
used Quint. Fr. 111 1 $ 2 ea te cura liberatum volo, Att. vil 8 rem publicam 
defensam volunt, Div. 1 34. Perhaps the Passive may have been preferred 
as the more modest, giving less prominence to personal agency. 

quae alantur atque crescant: the lowest stage of organic life, cf. 
§ 33n. I have followed Ba. in reading atque for the et quae of Mss, because 
I can see nothing here to justify such precision of statement. Müller 
(praef. p. vir) cites $ 22 quod animi quodque rationis est expers, and Leg. 
II 12 haec est enim quam Scipio laudat in illis libris et quam maxime 
probat temperationem, but the latter is intentionally definite and the 
repetition of the Relative is also needed for clearness, while quodque in the 
former is by no means equivalent to e£ quod. With some hesitation I 
have retained the Subjunctive both here and in $ 33, the relative clause 
being in the one case subordinate to the Subj., in the other to the Inf, 
and allowing therefore the dependent verb to be in the Indefinite Subj. 
(‘all such things as have the property of growth’, à àv rpé$rav as opposed 
to rà rpeioópeva), though in a direct unconditional sentence we must have 
had the Ind. e.g. guae aluntur continent; cf. Draeger $ 151. 5a, Tusc. I 91 
natura si se sic habet, ut, quo modo initium nobis rerum omnium ortus noster 
afferat (for affert) sic exitium mors; Reid on Cato $ 42 invitus feci ut for- 
tissumi viri fratrem, ejicerem septem, annis post quam consul fuisset (for 
ferat); Wilkins on Orat. 11 2 quo etiam feci libentius ut eum sermonem, 
quem illi quondam inter se de his rebus habuissent, mandarem litteris (for 
habuerant); below $ 46 nec dubium quin, quod animans sit...id sit melius 
quam, quod his careat, where, apart from the subjunctival subordination, 
we should have had quod animans est, est melius; § 59 dictum est de 
sideribus ut jam appareat multitudo nec cessantium deorum nec ea quae agant 
molientium. I do not think however that we need employ this principle 
to explain the Subj. in Arch. 18 quoties hune vidi, cum litteram scripsisset 
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nullam, magnum numerum optimorum versuum de eis ipsis rebus, quae tum 
agerentur, dicere ex tempore (see n. in Reid’s ed.); the Subj. is that of 
indefinite repetition after the Inf.; agebantur would necessarily refer to a 
single occasion. [Mr Roby writes “I think that, where a short relative 
clause constituting a definition of an existing person or thing is used as 
the subject of the sentence, Cicero would employ the Indicative, notwith- 
standing its dependence on a Subjunctive, as below § 50 quibus pubescant 
quae oriuntur a terra, and in Of. 1 51 ut quae discripta sunt...teneantur, 
ib. 89 wt i( qui praesunt rei publicae...similes sint, 98 efficitur ut et illud 
quod ad omnem, honestatem, pertinet...appareat. I should therefore prefer 
either to read aluntur and crescunt here, or to translate ‘which are to be 
fed and grow'". It seems to me that a writer would use either Mood 
according to his feeling at the moment. He might have the class before 
him as a fixed and definite conception, irrespective of the changing indi- 
viduals of which it is composed, and of the particular character of the 
proposition in which it is included. In that case he uses the Indicative, 
but otherwise the Subjunctive. C. combines them below § 44 (Aristoteles) 
omnia quae moventur aut natura moveri censuit aut...quae autem natura 
moverentur, haec aut deorsum aut in sublime ferri, cf. § 72 qui precabantur 
n. 

quod est calidum cietur motu suo: dvvayis avrokivyros Sext. IX 
76. In making fire the essential element the Stoics followed Heraclitus 
(cf. below m1 35) and Arist. (though the latter usually prefers the word 
0cpuórgs to mip, see below) Respir. c. 8 ro (5v kal y) THs Wuxns €&s. pera 6ep- 
pórgrós Twos éoriw' Tupi yap épyá(erai mávra ... Tas uév ovv Gddas Suvdpwers 
THs Wuxns advvarov vmápxew dvev Tis Üpemrikns, ravrgv Ó. dvev ToU cvarkod 
mupos, Gen. An. II 11 yí(vera. & ev yn kai év oypà rà (da Kai rà ura dia 
TO ev yn pev Vwp Vrapxew, év 0 VdaTt mveüpa, ev 0€ rovro mavri Oeppornra 
Wouxixny, Gore rporov rwà máàvra WuxAs eivau mp, de Anim. 11 2 $$ 8 and 
16, Trendel. p. 153!, Zeller 111 p. 483? foll. The argument, loosely stated 
by C., is as follows: ‘life depends upon movement; this movement is 
connected with the internal heat ; when heat goes, life departs' ; cf. Seneca 
Ben. tv 6 unde sanguinem, cujus cursu vitalis continetur calor ? 

$ 24. quod Cleanthes docet, quanta vis: qvod is strictly speaking 
the relative explained by the following clause, as in I 2, 38, m 93 quod 
nescio an me in uno quidem versu tantum possit valere fortuna, Div. H 87 quod 
Carneadem  Clitomachus scribit. dicere solitum, nusquam se fortunatwrem 
&c., cf. Tac. Ann. 1v 4, Liv. xxvi 7, Fin. 11 12, Caesar B. C. 111 68, Draeg. 
$484. Inuse quod becomes little more than a conjunction. Me aM 

quin is: see Madv. § 440 a Obs. 3, and JY. D. 111 34 cited on nihil —id 
$ 22, Roby $ 1688. p 

nocte et die: Roby $ 1182 cites Liv. xxv 39 nocte ae die bina castra 
expugnata. Nocte is naturally placed first in reference to the cena. 

reliquiis: cf. reliquiae cibi § 138. 


insit calor iis quas natura respuerit: I have followed Heind. in read: 
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ing zns/ for inest, making it a part of the argument of Chrysippus, not a 
direct statement by Cic., as it would otherwise be difficult to explain the 
Subj. respuerit. The Inf. znesse would have been more regular after the 
simple Relative (which I take cujus here to be); for its interchange with 
the Subj. in such cases, see n. on ezszstit I 12 and below $ 44. 

jam: transitional, cf. 1 30 n. 

venae et arteriae: on the ancient view of these cf. $ 138. Sch. refers 
to Gellius xvii 10, where it is said to be a common blunder, not only with 
the unscientific (e.g. Ov. Met. x 289 saliunt tentatae pollice venae, Persius 
III 107 tange miser venas), but even with physicians to speak of the pulsa- 
tion of the vein, quod venae quidem suapte vi immobiles sint...arteriae autem 
motu atque pulsu suo habitum et modum febrium demonstrent, and he adds 
the Greek definition e vypós eats 0uacToÀ) kai avaro) árpoatperos dprrpías 
kal kapdias. ‘There are occasions however in which a venous pulse becomes 
visible (Huxley, Elem. Phys. p. 111). micare: to twitch or throb. 

animadversum est cum cor palpitaret: so Huxley ib. p. 47 ‘If the 
heart of a living animal be removed from the body, it will go on pulsating 
for a longer or a shorter time, much as it did in the body’. For constr. 
cf. 1 58 cum te anteferret n.; usually animadv. is followed by Acc., or Acc. 
with Inf, or Interrogative Clause. mobiliter: Div. 11 129 m. animus 
agitatur. 

ut imitaretur igneam celeritatem: ‘so as to resemble the flickering 
of flame’. 

terra editum : cf. 14 and Index under Periphrasis. 

caloris naturam: ‘the element of fire’ like terrena natura below ; 
so alvi natura § 136, cf. n. on anini natura I 23. 

pertinentem: cf. 1 36 ; it is the divinus spiritus (see above § 19) per 
omnia maxima et minima aequali intentione diffusus ; Sen. ad Helv. vit 3 
(Znferiora, aeris tepent) eo spiritu qui omnibus animalibus arbustisque ac satis 
calidus est. Nihil enim viveret sine calore. | 

$25. conflictu: the same word occurs Div. 1 44 nubium conflictu ; 
cf. Aen. VI 6 quaerit pars semina flammae abstrusa vn venis silicis. 

terram fumare calentem: I have printed this as a verse quotation, 
because it does not seem to me at all likely that C. could inadvertently 
have fallen into the hexameter metre, as Sch. thinks. It is true there 
is nothing very noticeable in the line, but neither is there in $ 151 venas 
penitus abditas, or 111 37 cur se sol referat nec longius progrediatur solstiali 
orbi, where see n. ; or T'usc. I1 34 ut multus e visceribus sanguis exeat. For 
the use of fumo see Lucr. v 469 (at dawn) tellus fumare videtur ; Plin. 
N. H. 11 42 humidum a terra, alias vero propter vapores fumidum, exhalari 
caliginem certum est; Aen. XII 338 equi fumantes sudore. The evaporation 
which takes place from newly ploughed land is of course no proof of in- 
ternal heat, any more than the steaming of a damp towel before the fire, 
but is simply caused by the exposure of a damp surface to dry warm air. 
The vapour becomes visible if the exposed surface is either colder or 
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warmer than the overlying air: in the former case the air is cooled by 
contact with the ground and its moisture discharged: in the latter case, 
the warm earth yields more vapour than the air can retain at the given 
temperature. See Huxley, Phystography, p. 44. It is not likely that a 
philosophie observer, like Posidonius, would have used so weak an argu- 
ment; and this appears to me an additional reason for supposing that Cic. 
is here illustrating the Stoic doctrine by a quotation from some Latin poet, 

ex puteis jugibus : cf. Lucr. v1 840 frigidior porro in puteis. aestate fit 
umor, rarescit quia terra calore, et semina siquae forte vaporis habet. propere 
demittit in auras...Frigore cum premitur porro omnis terra coitque et quasi 
concrescit, fit scilicet ut coeundo exprimat in puteos siquem gerit ipsa calorem ; 
Hippocr. de Nat. Puer? xxvi foll. ro káre rhs ys Tod pév xeuivos Oepuóv 
ear. Tov de Üépeos Yruypov, because the earth is wet in winter and pressed 
together from the weight of water, and so admits of no ventilation, but 
wet substances pressed together generate heat; Arist. Meteor. 1 12 $ 11 
with Ideler's n. ; Strato, the successor of Theophrastus (ap. Seneca J. Q. 
VI 13), hiberno tempore, cum supra terram. frigus est, calent puter, nec minus 
specus.atque omnes sub terra recessus; quia eo se calor contulit superiora 
possidenti hiemi cedens, qui cum in inferiora pervenit et eo se, quantum poterat, 
Vngessit, quo densior, hoc validior est; Seneca himself gives a more sensible 
account of the matter (V. Q. Iv 2) Oenopides Chius ait hieme calorem sub 
terris contineri; ideo et specus calidos esse et tepidiorem puteis aquam... 
Aqua et specus et puter tepent, quia aera rigentem extrinsecus non recipiunt ; 
wa non calorem habent, sed frigus excludunt; Macrob. Sat. vir 8 $ 10 usu 
tibi compertum est aquas quae de altis puteis hauriuntur fumare. hieme, 
aestate frigescere foll, Plin. JV. H. 11 106, xxxi 2, Theoph. Fr. 3 $ 16 
Wimmer, Diod. 141. From a comparison of the passages quoted from 
Lucr. and Hippocr. it seems that ea before Aieme must refer to terrae, 
not to vis; there is great awkwardness in the unnecessary 7 terris which 
follows—perhaps the Pl. generalizes, meaning terrestrial heat generally, 
while the S. terra refers to the particular spot where the well is situated— 
but in any case calorem would be more awkward, if we understand ea of vis 
caloris. Sch. compares the repetition of aquae $ 26, natura 1m 28 (and 
34), belua R. P. 11 67. Most edd. alter the Subjunctives contineatur, sit, 
contineant, but they are intentionally used to show that C. is here merely 
a reporter, and does not vouch for the validity of the reasons assigned. 

vis ealoris: cf. 1 54 n. and potestas plumbi Lucr. v 1241. 

terrae cavernis: so in $ 151. The order vis ferr. cav. cal. is very 
unusual, 

Ch. x $26. longa est oratio: cf. 119 longum est. . 

terra concipiat semina: ‘receives in its bosom’, so Divin. 11 68 censes 
ante coronam herbae exstitisse quam conceptum esse semen ? 

ipsa ex se generata : i.e. by spontaneous generation, avroparos yéveais 
Arist. An. 1 4 § 2 (generatio aequivoca). Compare Arist. Hist. An. Y 1 
kowüv pév oy cvpBéBnxe kal émi rv (ov, domep Kal emt TAY $vrów rà pev 


M. C. IL 8 
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yàp dmb oméppatos érépov putay, rà Ó avrópara vyiverat ovatdons Twos 
TouaUT)Ss dpx?s, kai TOUT@Y Ta £v ex THs yhs AauBaver Thy Tpodjv, rà 8 ev 
Erépois eyyiverar pvrois, óomep elpnta ev TH Oewpia TH mepi $wvróv, also c. 
19 and vr 15, Gen. An. 1 $ 11 rà pev yàp (rdv $vróv) ek ozépparos yivera, rà 
9 domep avropariCovons tis picews’ yivera yap 1) THS ys onTouérns 7) poptov 
Tiv év rois Qvrois. eva yap avrà pev ov cuvioratar kaÜ' avrà xcpís, €v 
érépois & éyyiverar 8évüpeauv, otov ó i£ós (mistletoe) ; for other exx. see Bonitz’s 
Index under airóparos, Theoph. 4. P. I1 1 ai yevéaeiw rv 0évüpov kal 0Xos 
tov $vróv i) avróparat 7) awd omépparos k.r.A., ib. 1 1 $ 4, and, on aequi- 
vocal generation of animals, Meteor. rv 1 § 18 Ideler, 11 p. 449, Sext. Emp. 
P. H. 114 $ 40, Lucr. 11 871, v 797. The words stirpibus infiza are, I 
think, equivalent to érépois eyyiverat $vrois in the passages quoted from 
Arist, and refer to parasitic plants, such as the mistletoe, quod non sua 
seminat arbos (Aen. v1 206), and perhaps to fungous growths. Spontaneous 
generation is probably mentioned as giving the strongest proof of the 
generative virtue of heat (calido solis concreta, vapore). For ipsa see Roby 
$ 2264 b. 

temperatione caloris: ‘by the due proportion of heat’, cf. below § 28, 
$ 49 (solis accessus et recessus) caloris modum. temperant, § 131 (ventorum 
flatu mimi temperantur calores, Aristotle (Anima 11 4 $ 8) makes heat 
the condition, not the cause of growth, doxet d€ tisw r) Tov mvpós Qwous 
dmÀós airía eivau THs Tpods kai THs avénoews* Kal yap a/rÓ daiverat 
póvov TOY copárov 7?) TOV cTOiXe(ov rpedóuevov kai avEavopevoy...Td 0€ avv- 
Qittov pév Tas égTiv, oU. uv amas ye atriov, àÀÀà paXXov 75) Nrvxyj. ea: 
on the pleonastic Demonstrative see above § 24 nil. ..id. 

ipse liquor aquae: ‘the very fact of the fluidity of water, inde- 
pendently of any other proof’. So in Lucr. 1 454 liquor is said to be the 
property of water, as heat of fire. The mss generally read effusio after 
declarat. Probably this is a gloss to explain liquor. In a few mss the 
text is altered to make it grammatical It is an objection to Madv.s 
emendation (e£ fusio) that it creates confusion by interposing a noun of 
the same gender between the relative and its antecedent. primum : 
this is opposed to atque etiam maria below. 

nive pruinaque concresceret: we should rather have expected 27» 
nivem pruinamque as we find wmorem in lapidem. conerescere Plin. WV. H. 
XXXVI 45. In Lucr. m1 20 (mix concreta pruina) we have a similar ex- 
pression, where pruzna is Abl. of Cause, being used loosely of frost, and we 
might at.first sight be inclined to explain it similarly here, since frigoribus 
must certainly denote a cause; but the addition of nive seems to show 
that we must take these ablatives to denote the manner of congelation, as 
probably in Virg. G. 11 376 frigora...cana concreta pruina. {Swainson cites 
Ov. M. v 673 rigido concrescere rostro ora videt.] 

frigoribus: ‘frost’, may be added to Draeger's list ($$ 7, 8) of plural 
abstracts used for concretes, cf. below $ 98. 

frigoribus adjectis: (through the application of different kinds of 
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cold’. There is something tempting in Heind.’s emendation adstrictus, 
which is constantly used of the effect of cold, as by Lucr. v 436 Scythicas 
adstringens Bosporus wndas; but adjectis corresponds to admixto in the 
previous sentence ; we find it often used for the making up of potions in 
Celsus, as adjicere sulphur aquae. 

tabescit: cf. Lucr. vi 964 (sol) nives radiis tabescere cogit and Liv. 
XXI 36 tabes liquentis nivis ‘slush’. | 

maria tepescunt: Min. 18 Britannia sole deficitur, sed circumfluentis 
maris tepore recreatur (the Gulf Stream, as we say). Sch. quotes Plut. 
JV. Q. c. 8 thy ths Oadacons cipdputov o?cav Üepuórgra ékpuri(ovot. paddov 
oí Gvepou kai rpéQovauv. ; 

" aer qui natura est maxime frigidus: Aristotle explained the origin of 
the four elements out of the original vAn (the potentiality of material existence) 
by the combination with it of the four contraries, hot, cold, wet, dry ; fire 
is matter which is warm and dry, air matter which is warm and moist, 
water is cold and moist, earth cold and dry; but the distinctive and 
prominent quality of fire is heat, of air moisture, of water cold, of earth 
dryness. The Stoics not unnaturally interchanged the characteristics of 
air and water. See Zeller m1 439 foll, Arist. Gen. Corr. 11 1 npets 0€ 
gapev eivai rwa bAnv TéV copdrev Tav aloÜgróv, dÀÀà Ta’THY ov X@pLOTHY 
GAN’ dei per’ evarvtiaceas, e£ Hs yiverat rà Kadovpeva GTOLXELA...dOTE TPOTOV 
pev ro Suvdper copa aicOnroy dpyij, Sedtepov dé ai evaytidcers, Aéyo 8 otov 
Oeppdrns Kai uxpérns, rpirov & dn mip kai dep kal rà rovaira, ibid. 3, 
Meteorol. 1 2, tv 1 with Ideler’s nn. and, on the Stoics, Diog. L. vit 137 ra 
0j rérrapa aroixeia eivar ópoU THv ümowov ovciay, THY VAN, eiva, d€ TO pev 
mip TO Oeppdv, rd 8€ BSwp 7d dypdv, róv bé-dépa TO Wuxpov, kai THY yv TÓ 
£npóv, Seneca Ep. 31 nihil sine aere frigidum. Plutarch (de Primo Frigido 
c. 9, p. 948), after arguing that cold is not a mere absence of heat, says 
that Empedocles and Strato assigned the quality of cold to water, the 
Stoics to air (p. 952 XpVeurmos dépa mpoóroes wrvxpóv), but that it might 
with equal justice be ascribed to earth. 

§ 27. ille vero et multo quidem calore admixtus est: ‘No in- 
deed: it has an admixture of heat, and a very considerable admixture too". 
For exx. of the emphatic vero see 1 86 and Index, also Div. 11 114 nonne ea 
qraediait quae facta sunt? Ile vero, et ea quidem quae...ib. § 132, Off. 1 89. 
Ruhnken wished to omit the sentence as a mere repetition of what pre- 
cedes, but Stamm (p. 32) rightly defends it as natural to the warmth of 
debate, comparing § 94 et multo quidem, 11 40 mihi quidem, sane multi 
videntur. On the heat contained in air, see Seneca JV. Q. 1 10 summa 
pars ejus (aeris) siccissima calidissimaque et ob hoe etiam tenuissima est 
propter viciniam, aeternorum, ignium, (see below $ 117)... inferiora quoque 
tepent, primum terrarum, halitu, qui multum. secum calidi adfert, deinde 
quia radii solis replicantur...deinde etiam illo spiritu, qui omnibus animali- 
bus arbustisque ac satis calidus est ; nihil enim viveret sine calore. . hae tot 
partes ejus, fertiles rerum, habent aliquid teporis, quomm quidem 
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sterile frigus est, calor gignit. Media ergo pars aeris ab his submota in 
frigore.suo manet. Natura enim aeris gelida est. Plutarch cites (Prim. 
Frig. p. 951) Posidonius as witnessing involuntarily that the water which 
sends up the vapour is the cause of the coldness in the air. 

oritur ex respiratione aquarum: cf. Arist. Gen. Corr. 1 3 o & à; 
Ücpuóv kai vypov, otov druis yap ó dxp, Stob. Ecl. 1 446 (Chrysippus holds) 
azo Tov vdatos Tov dépa eEn@ba kaÜámep éfaryucÜévra odarpixds kai mepi- 
kexvoOa, Philo Incorr, Mundi § 21 (yg) tyxopévn cis Sop peradrapBaver 
rjv petaBorry, có 8 Bap é£aruu(ónevov els dépa, Plac. Phil. 1 3 § 26 p. 877 
(Heraclitus and Hippasus held) tép dvabupidpevoy dépa yiverOa. See on 
the interchange of the elements generally § 84 and 117 with the nn. 
respiratio: apparently not used elsewhere in the sense of dvaOupiaots. 

is autem: i.e. vapor. 

quam similitudinem: ‘the likeness of which’, Roby $ 1279. Sch. 
quotes two instances from Fin. v 42 ea sequimur ad quae nati sumus. 
Quam similitudinem videmus in bestiis, and suam cuique rei naturam esse 
ad vivendum ducem : quae similitudo in genere etiam humano apparet, where 
Madv. cites 0f. 1 14 ‘man has a natural perception of symmetry in outward 
things, quam similitudinem. natura ab oculis ad mentem transferens seeks 
the fitting mean in action’, Orat. 11 53 hane similitudinem. scribendi multi 
secuti sunt, i.e. a style of writing like that before described. Madv. notes 
(1) the peculiarity in the use of the abstract szmlitudo for the concrete, 
for which he cites Tusc. rv 23 dum morbis corporum comparatur morborum 
animi similitudo— morbi similes comparantur ; and (2) the case of the pro- 
noun made loosely to agree with the governing substantive, for which he cites 
Fin. 1X1 66 stuprata per vim Lucretia se ipsa interfecit. Hic dolor populi Ro- 
mani causa libertatis fuit, where hic— hinc ortus, 111 11 haec defensio — hujus 
rei def., cf. Nepos Lys. 3 quo dolore incensus for cujus dolore, Dat. 9 in quo 
tinere ‘in the journey to which place, Cic. Lael. 3 in eam ipsam mentionem 
—ejus rei ment. (where see Seyffert), ib. 2 in eum sermonem incidere qui tum 
multis erat in ore, 38 ex hoe numero ez horum numero, pro Mil. 14 qua 


invidia - cujus inv.; similarly, 1 Pet. iii 21 6 xai ópàs ávrírvmov viv cw et. — 


in iis aquis quae effervescunt: the readings vary, and I think it pos- 
sible that Allen may be right in supposing the original to have been in 
aeneis quae ef. The syllable aen would easily be lost after in, and it 
would be natural to supply aguis. Heind. inserts i aeneis after quae, 
citing Plin. V. H. xx 19 lento igni in aeneo subfervefactis (sordibus). 

subditis ignibus: cf. Liv. vit 50 domum ambitiosam subdito igne con- 
cremavit, and other exx. in Dav. ; 

quarta pars mundi: the 4th element was divided by the Stoics into 
(1) the mip rexvikóv or ether, Aristotle's réyrrn ovcia, the seat of life and 
reason, which, while it permeated this lower world, being mixed up with 
the three other elements, as above stated, and showing itself especially in 
all animated beings (hic noster calor § 30, ignis corporeus § 41), existed in 
its purest form in the higher regions of space where it is collected into the 
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heavenly bodies (ardor caelestis qui aether vel caelum nominatur $ 41); and 
(2) the wip drexvov (hic noster ignis quem usus vitae requirit, confector con- 
sumptorque omnium, ib.). 

ea et ipsa: on the pleonastic demonstrative see above § 22, 24, 26, 
Fin, v 23 ista animi tranquillitas, ea est ipsa beata, vita, where Madv. says 
gravius insignitur ea notio quae in substantivo inest, ib. 22 conjunctio.. id 
ipsum honestum quod effici vult, id efficit turpe, cf. Draeg. § 37. 

natura fervida: from a comparison of $ 26 aer qui natura est frigidus, 
it would seem that we must translate this ‘fiery by nature’ rather than 
‘of a fiery nature’. 

. $28. simili parique: often joined, as in $153; so par et aequalis, 
par et idem; but sometimes contrasted, as in Quint. x 1 $ 102 (of Livy and 
Sallust) pares magis quam similes. The phrase is here used to allow for 
the distinction which might be made between fire and ether, or between 
the mip drexvov and wip teyvixor, cf. below § 41. 

in tanta diuturnitate: ‘that its continued preservation for so long a 
time is due to a like element’, Roby $ 1975; cf. $$ 51, 95 in omni aeterni- 
tate, 36 in aeterno temporis spatio. 

in omni natura fusum: cf. fusus in corpore $ 18. 

a quo: somewhat rare with nascor, but the connexion is obscured by 
the length of the sentence, cf. below $ 60 a deo natum. 

procreandi vis—gignendi: the male and female principles of genera- 
tion, cf. Arist. Gen. An. II 3 mávrev pev yap ev rà omépuari évurápxet, 
Omep Toei *yóovipa etvar TA améppara, TO Kadovpevoy Ücpuóv' rotro Ü ov mip 
ovde ToravTn Ovvauis éarw, GAA TO fEumepiNauBavóuevov év TO oréppate kai 
€v TO dópo0e. mveüpa kai rj €v TO eméppari hiows, dváXoyov otca TO Tov 
dorpev ororxelo, ib. 1 1, 11 1, also Respir. c. 8 cited on § 23, anim. 11 4 $ 8 
cited on § 26. The Stoics insisted much on the analogy between creation and 
generation, and marked this by the term Adyos omepparikógs used of the 
divine element of fire, see nn. on § 57, 81, 86. The fact that heat is 
necessary for birth and growth is here taken to prove that it possesses a 
generative power. : 

quorum stirpes terra continentur: for similar periphrasis see $ 83 
ea quae a terra stirpibus continentur and Index. Note that the mood is 
here unaffected by the subjunctival subordination. 

Ch. x1$ 29. natura est igitur quae contineat mundum. None of the 
edd. question the ms reading here, but it seems to me very unsuitable to the 
context. From $23 the argument has been as follows: *animal and vegetable 
life.is sustained by internal heat, which is the cause of all motion. This 
heat is also the source of life in the universe. "Traces of it may be seen in 
the sparks of flints, hot springs, the very fluidity of water. Nay even air, 
the coldest element, contains heat’. Then in § 29 it proceeds ‘this living 
principle must be the ruling principle of the world, it must possess all the 
properties of its parts, it must. be rational and sensitive, it must in fine be 
asoul’, But the prominent position of natura would imply rather that it 
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followed an argument, such as we have below $ 82 and in Sext. Emp. 1x 
81, to prove that the unifying principle of the world is a $vews and not a 
mere és. Unless some such argument has been lost here, I think the 
true reading must be Est igitur ignea quaedam natura or something of the 
kind. Again the prominence given to natura makes more awkward the 
recurrence of the word in another sense just below. I cannot agree with 
Sch. in taking it as a predicate of the foregoing subject calidum ulud. 

contineat: C. uses this word to translate cuvéye, by which the Stoics 
expressed the organic unity of the world. In spite of the centrifugal 
tendency of some of its parts it is held together by the all-pervading ether, 
and in a less degree by the second active element, air, see below $ 83, 115, 
117 and Plut. Comm. Not. 49 ynv pev yap tact kai ddap ovte aórà cwvéxew 
oUre érepa, mvevpatikns 0€ perox; kai mvpe0ovs Ovvdueos THY évórgra Oudv- 
Adrrew* dépa 0€ kai wip avrGv re civat Ov ejrovíav ékrarixà (expansive 
owing to their own elasticity), kal rois Ovciv ékeivots éykekpapéva TOvov 
zapéxew kai TO povipov kai ovorddes, cf. Store. Rep. 43. Similarly we have 
calore teneantur 31, sustineantur 28, retinentur 30, cf. Hirzel p. 94, Arist. 
Phys. v 2 p. 226 b. 

omnem naturam: ‘every thing that exists by nature, i.e. every ele- 
ment or organism’, referring apparently to mundus, not to natura above. 

quae non solitaria sit: ‘provided it does not stand alone and is not a 
simple substance. The argument is given with more precision by Sextus 
IX 119 xal pnv év mavri moAvpepei oopati kai Kata pvow Owkovpévo art 
TL. TO Kuptevov’ Kal’ 0 kai ep’ nuay pev 1) ev Kapdia TovTO rvyxávew d£tobrau 1) 
ev eyxepar@ ij] év a\A@ Twi péper TOU aparos' emi 0€ ràv dvróv ov Kata 
TOV avrov TpoTroV, GAN ed)’ àv uév karà Tas pitas, Ee ov Sé karà THY kópqv, 
ep av dé kata ró eyxapd.ov (the pith), dare émel kai 0 kóopos vmó hicews 
Stotkeirar. zroAvpeprjs kaÜeoTós, etj av TL €v aUT@ TO KUpLEvOY Kal TO TpoKaTap- 
Xopevov Tav kwrjaeov' ovdev 0€ Suvardv eivat rowÜrov 3) THY TOV dvT@Y Qvo, 
nris Beds éorw. See ib. $ 102. The Stoics held tov ddov xocpor, (Gov ovta 
kai €uypuxov kai Xoytkov, €xeuw 1yyepovikóv. pev Tov aidépa or, in the equivalent 
phrase of Chrysippus and Posidonius, róv ovpavov (Cleanthes preferred róv 
nrvov), Diog. L. vit 139, Zeller 111 p. 137. 

cum alio juncta: Madv. Fin. p. Lxvi n. totam disputationem. Cicero 
obscuravit et inanem reddidit, cum cpa moXvpepés sic interpretatus est, non, 
ut debuit, ‘quae esset ex pluribus partibus ipsa composita. 

principatus: also used in 7'usc. 1 20 (Plato triplicem finaxit animum, 
cujus principatum, id est rationem, in capite sicut in arce posuit) for the 
Stoic ro 5yenowikóv, better translated principale by Seneca Ep. 92 1, &c. 
Diog. L. gives the definition (vir 159) nyeporixdy eivae rd kvpirarov Tis 
Vrvxfjs, €v à ai havracia kai ai óppai yivovra: kai dOev 6 Aóyos dvarréurerat: 
Omep eivat ev kapdia, cf. Sext. Emp. 1x 102 dons yap picews kai Woyis 1j 
karapx?) THs Kunoews yiverOa Soxet amd yepoviKod kal maga ai émi rà 
pépn ToU OXov éÉamooreAAópevai Óvvápew OS ámó rwos THYHS ToU 5yepovikoü 


> e ^ , ^ ^ ^ , > ^ ^ ^ 
€famooTeANovrau woTEe mücav Ovvapiv Trjv T€pi TO pépos ovgav kai epi Td 
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OXov eiva, Sia TO dmó Tod ev avrQ Hyepovixod SiadiSocGa. The word is con- 
stantly recurring in Epictetus and Aurelius. 

ut in homine mentem: the regular construction would have been wt 
est mens in homine, but the verb is omitted, and the subject subordinated 
to the general construction necesse est habere; for exx. of similar attraction 
see I 82 Sospitam, 86 quam te, and Madv. n. 11 88. 

quiddam simile mentis: so Arist. Hist. An. vit 1 p. 588 éveori yap 
€v Troie meloTos kai TOV dANov (gov ixyn TOV mepi THY WNrvxrv Tpomov... 
Gs yap év dvÜpémo téxyn kai cohia kai avveats, OUTS Eviots TAY (oov éari 
Tis érépa ToLavTn vou) Svvayus, cf. Lin. v 38 sunt bestiae quaedam in quibus 
inest aliquid simile virtutis, ut in leonibus, ut in canibus, ut im equis, in 
quibus non corporum. solum, ut in suibus, sed etiam animorum aliqua ex 
parte motus quosdam videmus ; Seneca de Ira 1 3. muta animalia, humanis 
affectibus carent: habent autem similes illis quosdam impulsus ; Chalcidius 
in Tim. c. 217 (cited by Hirzel p. 214) habent quippe etiam muta vim 
animae principalem, qua discernunt cibos, imaginantur, declinant insidias, 
praerupta et praecipitia supersiliunt, necessitudinem recognoscunt, non tamen 
rationabilem, quin potius naturalem. Solus vero homo ex mortalibus prin- 
cipali mentis bono, hoc est ratione, utitur, ut ait idem Chrysippus. 

rerum appetitus: more fully described below § 34 cum quodam ap- 
petitu accessum, ad res salutares, a pestiferis recessum. 

radicibus inesse principatus: so Aristotle says (P. A. Iv 7) that plants 
have their head and their mouth in their roots. 

[omnium rerum potestate dominatuque dignissimum : *most worthy 
of authority and lordship over all things’, So the pater familias has 
potestas over his children, dominium over his slaves. R.] 

$30. in partibus mundi: we have had the argument from the 
rationality of the part to that of the whole before in $$ 18 and 29, 

et acriora quidem: so above $ 18 e eam quidem acriorem, and just 
below acerrimo ardore. “ 

res omnes complexa teneat: so of the circle figuras o. c. continet s 47. 

natura divina contineri: for the absence of the preposition cf. $ 16 
quo conficiuntur, 83 terra natura tenetur, 85 nat. regatur, Madv. Zn. 1v 17 
natura tributum, and Acad. 1 28 cited below : for its use, below § 33. 


Al (2) The mundane heat is far purer than our earthly heat, 
therefore it must possess the properties of heat, motion and life, in @ 
higher degree ; and it acts freely, not under any coercion from without. 
SS 30, 31. 

perlucidior: more brilliant, free from smoke or haze. | | 

retinentur: ‘are preserved’ (kept back from dissolution), — retinetur tn 


vita, Fin. x11 61. 


: alio: Chrysippus held clvat TO Ov mvevpa 
$ 31. non agitatus ab J Stob, Ed. 1 


^ ‘ ^ c ^ e: , 1 Ó 1 @ 
kwoÜv éavro mpos éavró, 7) mveüpa éavró KiVOUY mpogo kat OTi 


374. 
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quod pellat—teneatur : ‘so as to set in motion a heat that is to hold 
the world together. - 

quid potest esse mundo valentius: for this and for the whole 
passage compare the view of Antiochus as given in Acad. 1 28 partes essc 
mundi omnia quae insint in eo, quae natura sentiente teneantur, in qua 
ratio perfecta, insit, quae sit eadem sempiterna, (nihil enim valentius esse, a 
quo intereat); quam vim animum esse dicunt mundi, eandemque esse 
mentem. sapientiamque perfectam, quem deum appellant; and Chrysippus 
ap. Plut. Sto. Rep. p. 1050 nothing can resist the will of nature dca ró pyr 
€£oÜev eivau TO evoTnoopevov TH oikovopía, ure TOY uepóv pndev éyew Ors 
KunOnoera 7) oX9oev GAAws 7} karà THY kowjv vow, see below, $ 35 nulla 
res potest impedire. 


A1(3) What is self-moved is soul: the mundane heat is self 
moved and therefore of the nature of soul. (4) If the universe were 
not possessed of reason, the whole would be inferior to the part which 
s possessed of reason, which is absurd. § 32. 


Ch. x11 $ 32. audiamus enim: gives a reason for the penultimate 
sentence. ; . 

Platonem...deum: Cicero's own opinion of Plato is given in a well- 
known sentence, 7'usc. I 39 errare me hercule malo cum Platone...quam 
cum istis (deniers of immortality) vera sentire, and Att. Iv 16 deus ille 
noster Plato, cf. Leg. 111; but in this he merely follows the eclectic Stoics ; 
thus we read of Panaetius (7'usc. 1 79) Platonem. omnibus locis divinum, 
sapientissimum, sanctissimum, Homerum philosophorum appellat, cf. Fin. 1v 
79; and of Posidonius, whom C. is here copying, Galen tells us (Hipp. 
Plat. p. 421) that he was a great admirer of Plato kai Oeiov dzokaAet. On 
the other hand the older Stoics e.g. Chrysippus argued strongly against 
Plato, cf. Galen ib. p. 468 K xai mepi roírev o Xp. émnpeater tov IIAarova. 
For the use of the term deus cf. Orat. 1 106 equidem te (Crassum) in dicendo 
semper putavi dewm, 11 179 dispositio argumentorum in qua tu (Antonius) 
mahi semper deus videri soles, ib. 1153; Augustine (C. D. 11 14) says of Labeo, 
the mime, Platonem L. inter semideos commemorandum putavit, sicut 
Herculem, sicut Romulum ; semideos autem heroibus anteponit, sed utrosque 
inter numina collocat. 

duo placet esse motus: Plato Tim. 89 ràv 9 a) kwroecov r] ev éavrQ 
up éavro) dpiotn kivnois’ wddvora yap TH Svavontikh kai TH ToU mravrós ku 
Évyyevis...) 0€ vm dAXov xetpov. He uses this contrast to prove the 
divine existence Leg. x 892—898, and Phaedr. 245, a passage translated by 
C. in Tusc. 1 53, and R. P. vi 28, see following nn. and below $ 44. 

unum suum: for exx. of se, suus, referring to other than the subj. of 
the sentence see $$ 124 su? conservandi, 158 se esse generatos. | 

hunc autem motum in solis animis: thus given 7'wse. T 54 cum 
pateat. igitur aeternum id esse quod a se ipso moveatur, quis est qui hanc 
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naturam animis esse tributam neget? inanimum est enim omne quod pulsu 
agitatur externo ; quod autem est animal, id motu cietur interiore et suo: 
nam haec est propria natura animi atque vis; and just before, ita fif, ut 
motus principium ex eo sit quod ipsum a se movetur. The argument from 
the fact of motion to a First Mover was also employed by Aristotle, 
Met. xir 6 p. 1071 b Eore 7i del kwovpevov. xirnow aravotov...~ort Toivvv ri 
kai 0 xwei : and by the Stoics, cf. Sextus IX 75 rjj» trav GÀav UAnv Ücepojrres 
Kivouperny...cUhoyas av ckemToiueÜa TO Kivodv avrZv' Tovro O6 ovx dÀÀo mi 
miÜavóv €otw eivai ?) Sivan twa OU aitis meourneviay, kabarep uty Woy? 
meQoírgkev" aitn ovv rj Svvayis Trou avroxivntos éotw jj tm’ dAXgs kiveirai 
“Ouvapews (ad infinitum, which is absurd), gore tis dpa xa@ éavrjv avro- 
kivyros Ovvagus, Aris üv ein Geia kai didios. 

esse ponit: Wyttenbach's assertion that the Latin idiom is either 
?n animis ponit, or in animis esse statuit, is disproved by Madv. Fin. v 73 
positum est a nobis in iis esse rebus, Acad. 1 19 corporis autem alia ponebant 
esse in toto, alia in partibus. 

mundi ardor—animus: Plato held that the world was a living crea- 
ture and divine ((Gov £uyrvxov évvovv re Tim. $ 11) but still it was created, 
the work of the Demiurgus. He did not believe in any thinking matter, 
as the Stoics did, and would never have identified ardor with animus ; cf. 
Cic. Tim. c. 6 sic deus ille aeternus hune perfecte beatum deum procreavit 
(out of the four elements), animumque ut dominum atque imperantem 
oboedienti praefecit corpori; c. 14 animus sensum omnem effugit. oculorum, 
at ignis, anima, aqua, terra, corpora sunt, eaque cernuntur. 

mundum universum pluris esse quam partem: Sext. IX 85 ov yàp 
otóvre TO OXov TOU uépovs xetpov eivat. 

hominem, quoniam rationis esset particeps, pluris esse quam 
mundum oporteret: the readings here are noticeable; in three lines we 
have (according to edd.) est—sit—est—-esset—est—est—esse ; but the autho- 
rity for the 3rd est is only a correction in one of Orelli's mss (V7), and for the 
4th an original reading in one (B), and a correction in two others (AV). 
Esset is the original reading of all his six Mss in the former case, and of 
. five out of the six in the latter. I believe that the latter esset at any rate is 
right; and had indeed written this as a conjectural emendation in the 
margin, before I discovered that it was the original reading. It is subor- 
dinated to the Inf. in order to show that it gives the reason for the fol- 
lowing pluris esse, not for the preceding pars est, and the tense is attracted 
to that of the principal verb, as in passages quoted on mallem audire $ 2. 
It is possible that qui esset also may be right, meaning ‘though he is a 
part’, but I think that Cic. would have shrunk from repeating esset so 
often with a different force, and that this esse? has arisen merely from 
careless assimilation. The corrections in AV were probably intended for 
this qui esset. For the thought compare Pascal Pensées 1 6 *lhomme 
n'est qu'un roseau...mais c'est un roseau pensant. Il ne faut pas que 
l'univers entier s'arme pour l'écraser... Mais quand l'univers l'écraserait, 
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l'homme serait encore plus noble que ce qui le tue, parce qu'il sait qu'il 
meurt...l'univers n'en sait rien’. 


Am. Argument from the Scale of Existence. (1) We observe the 
gradual ascent from vegetable to animal life, from animal to human, 
the last showing the potentiality of virtue and wisdom: hence we 
infer a yet higher stage, the divine, which is essentially and always 
virtuous and wise. §§ 33, 34. 


§ 33. incohatis naturis: ‘rudimentary orders of being’, cf. 1 56 
incohatam n., Leg. 1 27 prima et incohata intellegentia, Tim. c. 4 quae sunt 
nobis nota animantia sunt...omnia in quaedam genera partita aut incohata, 
nulla ex parte perfecta, ‘the only perfect animal is that ideal which the 
Demiurgus copied in making the world’. The argument from the Scale 
of Existence appears first in Arist. fr. 15 xaOodov yap év ots éori te BéArtov, 
év TOUTOLS €OTL TL kal GpioToV" Emel ovY ev rois Ova eoTW GAAO dÀXov BéNriov, 
€orw dpa TL kai dpi Tov, Srrep etn av TO Üciov. It was borrowed from him by 
Cleanthes (ap. Sext. Ix 88) ei dias Picews éort kpeitt@y, ety dv Tis dpioTg 
$icis el Wuxyn Wuxns €oTe kpeirrov, etj dv Tis apiotn Wuxn’ kal ei. (gov 
roívuv kpeirróv éaTi (ov, €in dv TL Kpatiotov (Gov' o) yap eis dmeipov 
ekmümrrew méQvuke rà rouavra. ‘Of all creatures on earth man is best, but 
he cannot be the absolutely best owing to his moral and physical weakness. 
No! man is dreÀés kai zo0ÀU Kexwpiopevoy ToU Tedeiov. That which is 
perfect must be fulfilled with all virtues and unapproachable by evil 
(rdcaws rais apetais ovumemAngpejévov kai mavrós kakoU dvemiOekrov); and 
this perfection we ascribe to God alone’. The physical argument is given 
in greater detail, ibid. $ 81 *the life of the universe shows itself in four 
degrees of power (1) é&s the unifying principle in inorganic matter, 
(2) scis the principle of growth in plants, (3) vvyr the principle of move- 
ment in animals, (4) Aoyukr Wuxn Or vods in man; by which of these is 
the universe itself held together? Not by simple &£s, as in stones, for that 
admits of no change, but by some form of gious, and that the highest 
form viz. the rational soul’. Cic. here omits the lowest grade and dis- 
tinguishes two grades of the rational soul, the imperfect belonging to man, 
the perfect existing only in God (as in Sext. $ 88 and Anton. vi 14 where 
see Gataker). Compare Philo Mund. Op. $ 24 rév Óvrov rà pév odre dperis 
votre kakías peréxer, damep uta kai (Qa dAoya...rà 0€ ad porns kekowdwrkev 
dperíjs, duéroxa mdons ovra kakías, GoTEp oi daTépes' ovTOL yàp (Qd re eivai 
Aéyovrat kal (@a voepa’ uaXXov 06 vovs avrGàv 6 ExaoTos, 0Aos Ov óÀcv amov- 
Satos kal savrós dvemiüekros kakoU' rà Ó€ THs pukrüs eot. Qvoeos, BoTeEp 


üvÓpemos, os emidéxyerar rà évavría, ppovnow Kal ddpocv/vgv...dperzv Kat 
kaxiay, ib. $ 50 on the Xoyikai Octav dices, who may be justly called peya- 
AozoAirat, citizens of the universe. Other passages bearing on the Physical 
Scale are cited by Zeller rv 192%. It is really a development of Aristotle's 
doctrine of the soul (Anim. 1r 3) ‘the vital principle of organized bodies 
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manifests itself in an ascending scale of functions, nutritive (ÉÓperrikov), 
sentient (aicOyrixdy), locomotive (kwmrwkóv), appetitive (dpexrixéy) , rational 
(Stavonrixov)’. Cf. Fin. v 33—40 and below $$ 82, 86. 

prima advertimus : the edd. read primum or primo, but I think we 
may understand the reading of the mss as referring back to primis in- 
cohatisque naturis; ‘the first and lowest class in which we observe 
the sustaining power of nature, is that which constitutes the vegetable 
kingdom’. 

 & natura sustineri: nature personified as in § 83 a terra stirpibus 
contineri, § 133 a natura sustinentur, Invent. Y 35 ab natura datus (but in 
..$ 36 natura datam), Orat. 1 215 interdictum a rerum natura aut a lege 
aliqua. For exx. of the omission of the preposition see $ 30 natura conti- 
neri, T'usc. 1 56 natura sustentari. 
quae gignantur: for Subj. cf. the exactly similar sentence in 1 97 an 

quicquam tam puerile dici potest, quam si ea, genera, beluarum quae in rubro 
mari gignantur, nulla esse dicamus? and above $ 23 alantur n. Perhaps 
the Subj. is used here in order to make a distinction between the definition 
of a class, and the further statement of a fact respecting that class, by the 
Ind. tribuit, for Imp. Subj. following proper Perf. see n. on 1 3 fuerunt 
qui censerent. 

alendo atque augendo: cf. above $ 23 alantur atque crescant; 
so Arist. Z/h. 1 13 describes ró gurixoyv (or Ópemriukóv) popioy ths Wuyxijs 
as the cause rod rpéheoOar kai avéeoOa. In $ 120 however Cic. allows 
that some kinds of plants make an approach to the habits of animals. 
Posidonius seems to have softened down the broad. demarcation drawn 
by Chrysippus between the different kingdoms of nature; thus he 
noticed that the zoophytes shared in the appetites (émi&vuía), but not 
in the emotions (rd Oupoedés) of animals (Galen Hipp. Plat. p. 476), 
and he not only agreed with Plato and Aristotle in dividing the human 
soul into rational and irrational elements (ibid.) but he assigned to man 
all the lower forms of life, including even that principle of attrac- 
tion (£&s) which bound together the atoms of lifeless things, cf. Diog. L. 
vit 139 (where, after referring to Posidonius! 3rd book mepi Gedy, he con- 
tinues) rv 0€ kócpov oikeicOar karà vov kal mpóvouav, eis Gray avro pépos 
Oujkovros Tov vo), kaÉámep eq nuów Ths Wuxis, GAN dn dv dv pev paÀXov, 
8? dv 86 jrrov: Sv àv pev yap as &&is kexopnev, ws Out TOV OcTÓV kal TOY 
veUpov, 0v àv dé às voUs, ws dia ToU ryyepovikoU' ovrG 67 kai TOv OÀov kócpov, 
(Gov dvra kai &uyvxov kai Xoyióv, €xew Hyepouxoy Tov ai8épa, ib. 86 éd ruv 
twa duroedas yivera. We learn from Nemesius c. xv p. 96 that Panaetius, 
the master of Posidonius, had already commenced this reformation of the 
Stoic psychology, excluding Zeno's ‘phonetic’ and ‘spermatic’ faculties from 
the rational soul, and ranking ró omeppatixoy not under Wyn, but under 
vais. 

$34. cum quodam appetitu recessum: cf. below § 58 and 111 33 
nullum potest esse animal in quo non et appetitio (dppy) sit et declinatio 
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(dDopug) naturalis. Appetuntur autem quae secundum maturam sunt, 
declinantur contraria ; Fin. 111 16 (the Stoies hold) simul atque natum sit 
animal ipsum sibi conciliari et commendari ad se conservandum et ad suum 
statum eaque quae conservantia sunt ejus status diligenda, alienari autem ab 
interitu iisque rebus quae interitum videantur afferre; Diog. vu 86 éx 
mwepirTov THS Opufjs rois (Gois €mvyevouévgs, 7 cvyxpopeva sopeverat Tpos Ta 
oikeiad, TovTOLs pev TO KaTa Pow TO kata 77)» opurjv S.orxeiaGar’ Tov 0€ Aoyov 
Tois Àoytkois Kata reAeiorépav mpootaciay Sedopevov, TO Kata oyov (hy opbas 
yiveoOa rovrois kata vsu" Texvitns yap ovros émtyivera ths oppns, Fin. IV 
37, 38, Hirzel p. 212 foll, Schwencke p. 136. 

addidit rationem : as mentioned above, Posidonius, whom C. follows, 
departed from Chrysippus and adopted Aristotles view that each higher 
function of the soul involves the lower, so that all the functions are found 
combined with rationality in man, while the nutritive function, for in- 
stance, exists separately in vegetables. So in the parallel passage Fin. Iv 
37, describing quod iter sit naturae, quaeque progressio, C. continues semper 
assumit aliquid, ut ea quae prima dederit, ne deserat ; itaque sensibus ra- 
tionem adjunxit et, ratione effecta, sensus non reliquit. 1 

remitterentur— continerentur: ‘let go’ )( ‘hold in’, a metaphor 
from driving horses, cf. Arist. Eth. v1 1 éori ris Gkomós mpós ov dmoBAémov 
0 Tov Aoyov €xav émireive: kat avinow, Off. 1 101 foll una pars (animae) wm 
appetitu posita est, quae est opur, Graece, quae hominem hue et illuc rapit 2 
altera in ratione, quae docet et explanat quid faciendum fugiendumque 
sit. lta fit ut ratio praesit, appetitus obtemperet. Eficiendum autem 
est ut appetitus rationi oboediant, eamque neque praecurrant, nec propter 
pigritiam aut ignaviam deserant...Nam qui appetitus longius evagantur 
et tamquam exultantes sive cupiendo sive fugiendo non satis a ratione reti- 
nentur, ii sine dubio finem et modum transeunt ; Tusc. 1v 22 intemperantia 
is defined as a recta ratione defectio ...ut nullo modo affectiones animi nec 
regi nec contineri queant. The Mood is the Final Subjunctive like the 
preceding regerentur. 

Ch. xu. natura boni: Sch. cites Sen. ep. 95 § 36 (as Seneca twice cites 
Posidonius in the same letter, we may infer that he copies from him), 
di immortales nullam didicere virtutem, cum omni editi, et pars naturae 
eorum est esse bonos ; Epict. Iv 11 $ 3 ‘as the Gods are @vae: kaÜapol kai 
dxjparoi SO men, in proportion as they have approached to them xarà 
tov Aoyov, by the way of reason, are themselves participant of purity’, 
but this is only àzó tév Gedy avr0 pGrov AauBdvoyres, as he says in the 
preceding sentence ; Cic. Top. 76 deorum virtus natura excellit, hominum 


autem industria. Such expressions must be set against others in which 


the Stoics appear to claim equality with God, as below $ 153. 

a principio innascitur ratio: so $ 36 (twice) a principio sapiens. 
Man has the semina rationis which must be developed by education. As 
Seneca says ep. 90 $ 44 (the whole epistle is probably taken from Posido- 
nius) non dat natura virtutem, ars est bonum fieri. Virtus non contingit 
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animo nisi instituto et edocto et ad summum assidua exercitatione perdueto. 
See my Sketch of Anc. Phil. pp. 227, 228. Nemesius c. r p. 21 makes the 
same distinction between man and all higher orders of being (yévn Satpover) 
ovdey yap ékeivov pavOaver, dÀAà doe oidev a older. rat. recta con- 
stansque: Diog. vir 88 6 vopos 6 kowós, domep éotl 6 Opfós Aóyos Sut 
mávrov épxópevos o0 avrós àv rQ Aut, Cic. ap. Lact. vi 8 est quidem vera lex 
recta ratio, naturae congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna, quae 
vocet ad officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat. Sch. cites Plut. de 
Virt. Mor. c. 3 rr» apetny Aóyov o?cav ópoNoyovpevov kai (3£B8atov. kai dperá- 
mTOTOV UroTiDevrat. 

supra hominem putanda: 7'wsc. 11 51 in quo vero erit perfecta sapientia 
—quem adhue nos quidem vidimus neminem, sed philosophorum. sententiis 
qualis hic futurus sit, si modo aliquis fuerit, exponitur—is igitur, sive ea 
ratio quae erit in illo perfecta, atque absoluta, sic illi parti imperabit inferiori 
(the appetites &c.) ut justus parens probis filiis, see also Sketch of Anc. 
Phil. pp. 169, 170. 


A m(2) All things are striving after perfection, but in the case 
of the lower limited natures, this tendency cannot fulfil itself: in 
universal nature it can. § 95. 


$35. rerum institutione : ‘plan’ ‘system’ ‘organization’, see Fin. 
Iv 32 (which should be compared throughout) quae autem natura suae 
primae institutionis oblita, est? 1v 41 ipsa institutio hominis, si. loqueretur, 
haec diceret, primos suos quasi coeptus appetendi "fuisse, ut se conservaret in 
ea natura in qua ortus esset, which Madv. explains to be the original frame- 
work or constitution (habitum et constitutionem a natura datam) ; ibid. v 24 
hanc initio institutionem (i. e. appetitum a natura datum ad vitam tuendam) 
confusam habet. 

aliquid extremum atque perfectum : cf. Hin. nm 26 cum enim hoc 
sit extremum (satis enim credo me jam din, quod rédos Graeci. dicunt, id 
dicere tum extremum, tum ultimum, tum summum ; licebit etiam finem, pro 
extremo aut ultimo dicere), cum igitur. extremum hoc sit congruenter maturae 
vivere, &e. esse like habent below is true of the idea, not of the fact : 
throughout we must understand the proviso nisi quae vis obstitit, cf. Arist. 
Pol. 1 8 $j íaus oddéev dredes moii ovdE parny. 

utin vite, ut in pecude: in the similar passage Fin. tv 32 foll. we 
have (1) the assertion of a resemblance in the ends of all things, nemo 
enim est qui aliter dixerit, quin omnium naturarum simile esset id ad, quod 
omnia referrentur, quod est ultimum rerum appetendarum ; (2) this in- 
stanced in the case of animals, in omni enim animante est summum aliquid 
atque optimum, ut in equis, i canibus...sic igitur in homine. perfectio ista 
in eo potissimum quod est optimum, id est, in virtute, laudatur. — Itaque mia 
non satis videmini considerare quod iter sit naturae quaeque progresso ; 
(3) in the case of a plant; if a vine were gifted with understanding and 
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thus made capable of aiming at higher ends, it would not therefore lose its 
former ends l.c. $ 38. (The same comparison occurs in v 39) : (4) in the 
case of the artist, l. c. $ 34 ut Phidias potest a primo instituere signum idque 
perficere, potest ab alio incohatum accipere et absolvere, huic similis est 
sapientia : non enim ipsa genwit hominem, sed accepit a natura incohatum. 
hanc igitur intuens debet institutum illud, quasi signum, absolvere. Com- 
pare also Tusc. v 37 (natura) quicquid genuit, non modo animal, sed etiam 
quod ita, ortum esset e terra, ut stirpibus suis niteretur, in suo quidque genere 
perfectum esse voluit...neque est ullum quod non ita vigeat interiore quodam 
motu et suis in quoque seminibus inclusis ut aut flores aut fruges fundat... 
omniaque in omnibus, quantum in ipsis sit, nulla vi impediente perfecta 
sint. Stil more is this the case in beasts, a£que earum quaeque suum 
tenens munus, cum in disparis animantis vitam transire non possit, manet 
in lege naturae...but most of all in man; hic igitur si est excultus...fit 
perfecta, mens, id est absoluta, ratio, quod est idem virtus. 

naturam ad ultimum pervenire: Arist. Part. An. 11 $ 10 padrov & 
€oTl TO ov Evexa kai TO kaAóv Ev rois Tis Piaews epyots 3) ev rois THS TÉX- 
vus, cf. also Zeno's definition of Nature below $ 57, 81, where via progre- 
dientem — suo quodam itinere here. 

pictura: cf. Orator 9 ut in formis et figuris est aliquid perfectum. et 
excellens, cujus ad cogitatam speciem imitando referuntur ea quae sub oculos 
non cadunt &e. Cicero seems to combine in his extremum et perfectum 
the ideal and the final cause, of which latter Arist. says maca réyvn ayabod 
twos epierOar Soxei, and of the former 7 uév dperr) reAeioaís ris" Grav yap 
Aáf9m Trjv éavroU aperrv, róre Aéyerat TéAetov ékaaTov, TOTE yap parioTa éoTi 
to kata piow, Phys. vit 3 p. 246 a. The Stoics seem to have dwelt more 
on réAetov, the ideal, than rédos, the end, cf. Diog. vil 89 5 gvats adoppas 
didwow adivactpopous’ dperrj Óé Tou rj pev Tis KOWa@s mavri reAe(ots, oomep 
dvüpidvros, kai 1] GOewpyntos, comep vyieia, kai r Oewpnuatixyn, ws ppd- 
vicis. 

fabrica: so Seneca Ep. xc $ 7 ‘I cannot agree with Posidonius in 
assigning to philosophy the glory of architecture (fabricae); illa, inquit, 
docuit...tecta moliri? ; Auct. ad Herenn. 111 32 situm loci ad suum arbitrium 
fabricari et architectari. Elsewhere C. uses the more precise architectura 
(Off. 1 151), and distinguishes architectus from faber (Fam. 1x 2 non modo ut 
architectos, verum etiam ut fabros, ad aedificandam rem publicam. 

quendam absoluti operis effectum: (there is in art) ‘something 
which may be called the execution of a finished workmanship’: cf. Fin. 
II 24 wisdom may be compared to the art of dancing, in so far as in ipsa 
insit, non foris petatur extremum, id est artis effectio, ib. 45 recta effectio, 
xkaropÜecu enim sic appello, quoniam rectum factum xarópÜepa. The 


argument founded on the idea of perfection is borrowed from Aristotle. - 


He finds in all things an upward striving which meets in the one supreme 
and perfect Being. It is briefly and obscurely worded by C. and clumsily 
stated by Sextus Ix 81 (cited on $ 33 zncohatis naturis), and in 116 ‘since 
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the horse is more admirable than the vine, the motive power (xinrixy airia) 
in the horse is more admirable than that in the vine, and the motive power 
in the world more admirable than all other motive power. It is therefore 
best, and if best, must be rational and immortal, i. e. it must be Divine’. 

in omni natura: ‘in universal nature’, cf. I 27, 36=rerum omnium 
natura below. 

absolvi aliquid : ‘there is a progress towards completion’, lit. ‘some- 
thing is in course of completion’. 

universam naturam nulla res potest impedire: see above § 31 
quid mundo valentius? and Philolaus ap. Stob. Eel. 1 418 (6 xéopos) apOapros 
Kal dkarazóvaros Oiauévet TOv ümeipov aigva' ovre yap évrocbev GAXa ris 
airía Óvvapikerépa avras evpeOncerar ott exroabey Pbcipar avróv dvvapeva, 
Philo Inc. Mund. 503 ovéepiay POoporooy airíav evpeiv €aviww, oUr. évrós ovr 
ékrós, 7 Tov kógpov avedei. The argument is‘ Every thing by nature aims at 
perfection, but in most cases this aim may be frustrated by external 
forces (Ar. Phys. 118 $ 14 év 8e rois $vouxois dei otras [yiverat TO ov €vexa] 
àv pn Tt €urodion) : were there no such external force, the tendency towards 
perfection would be realized ; but the universe has no force external to it ; 
therefore the tendency to perfection in the universe will not be frustrated’. 
Cic. confuses the argument by repeating as a part of the conclusion what 
is really one of the premisses, viz. the fact that there is no power external 
to the universe : see below quo nulla vis possit accedere. 


A m (3). Since it is confessed that the universe is the best of all 
things, it cannot be limited to vegetable or animal or merely human 
existence. It must be actually and essentially wise and good (and 
therefore Divine): for a potentiality which has never risen into 
actuality throughout eternity would be inferior to that of man. 
§ 36. 


§ 36. et praesit omnibus et eam nulla res possit impedire: change 
of subject as in § 38 mundus omnta complerus est, neque est quicquam quod 
non insit in eo, § 58 quarum est cotidiana conversio nec habent cursus, § 64 
' ne cursus haberet atque ut illum alligaret. 

quid autem est inscitius: gives another reason (besides the universal 
striving after perfection) in proof of the preceding statement, that the 
world is sapiens in the strong Stoic sense. 

stirpium: here improperly used for $vrór instead of the ordinary 
periphrasis, see Madv. Fin. tv 13. 

deterior potius: ‘the condition of the world rather than that of man 
would be the inferior one’. 

homo sapiens fieri potest: i.e. man is wise duvaper, but God (here the 
universe) is wise évepyeia. See above § 34. 

in spatio: cf. in diuturnitate § 29. 
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Am (4). Man is born to contemplate and imitate the universe 
to which he belongs. The universe alone is perfect and its own 
end. It must therefore be possessed of what is best, viz. reason. 


§ 37. 


Ch. xiv $ 37. seite enim Chrysippus: Bywater, J. of Philol. vir p. 85, 
gives reasons for supposing this passage to be ultimately derived from 
Aristotle’s dialogue De Philosophia (cf. the parallel passage in Z7». 11 40 
cited below). For the ellipsis of the verb see Index. 

ut clipei causa involucrum: for the Stoic love of similes cf. $ 22 
and below § 38. A book of ‘Opowpara by Ariston of Chios, a disciple of 
Zeno, is often cited by Stobaeus. 

cetera aliorum causa esse generata: so Arist. Pol. I 8 ra re dura 
Tay Cawv €vekev etvau kal TdÀÀa (Ga ràv dvÜpomov xápw, cf. Xen. Mem. 1v 3 
$ 10, Nemesius Wat. Hom. 1 21—28 róv yevouévov rà pev OU éavrà yéyove, 
rà 0€ OC dAXa' Sv éavrà uév rà Aoyixa mávra, dV érepa Ó€ Ta re dÀoya xai 
diyvxa : he then argues at length that other animals are made for man, man 
for God ; see also below $$ 133, 151—153, 156—161. 

ad nondam contemplandum et imitandum : cf. § 140 quas? spec- 
tatores superarum rerum ; Tusc. 1 69 hominem ipsum quasi contemplatorem 
caeli ac deorum cultorem; Fin. 1 40 hi (Epicurei) non viderunt, ut ad 
cursum equum, ad arandum bovem, ad indagandum canem, sic hominem ad 
duas res, ut ait Aristoteles, ad intellegendum et ad agendum esse natum, 
quasi mortalem dewm ; Cato 77 credo deos immortales sparsisse animos in 
corpora humana ut essent qui terras tuerentur, qui- caelestium ordinem. con- 
templantes imitarentur eum vitae modo atque constantia; Fin. 1v 11 mo- 
destiam quandam. cognatio rerum caelestium affert Hs qui videant quanta sit 
etiam apud deos moderatio, quantus ordo, et magnitudinem animi deorum 
opera et facta cernentibus, justitiam. etiam cum cognitum. habeas quod sit 
summi rectoris ac domini numen, quod consilium, quae voluntas ; cujus ad 
naturam apta ratio vera lla et summa lex a philosophis dicitur, i.e. the 
four cardinal virtues spring from the contemplation and imitation of 
nature ; also ibid. v 11, m1 83. This is one aspect of the Stoic oporoyou 
pévos 7j Qvoe (jv, Of the Pythagorean émov 6e¢, of the Platonic ópoíecs 
0cQ, carried out much in the same way by Plato himself in the 7'imaeus 

7 B, ‘God gave us sight, that imitating ras ToU Oeot mepiodovs mávros 
dmÀaveis ovoas, Tas ev rpiv memAaynpévas KataocTnoaipeba’, also p. 90. See 
Beier Exc. on Off. 1 13, Plut..S. Num. Vind. p. 550 c with Wytt.’s n. 

particula perfecti: Zim. c. 4 (mund?) omne animal quasi particula 
quaedam. est, Leg. 1 24, Epict. Diss. 1 14 $ 6 ai yyvyai cvvadeis rà 0có dre 
avTov pópia ovcat kai aroa ác nara, Zeller rv p. 2007. 

neque enim...partibus: in the Mss this sentence stands at the begin- 
ning of $ 37 ; I have transferred it to the end, as it is not really a proof of 
what precedes, but a part of another argument. On the other hand, the 
sentence scite enim Chrysippus is the commencement of a long piece of 
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reasoning ending in propterea dews, and might therefore properly follow 
$ 36, as confirmatory of the conclusion there arrived at. 

undique aptum: ‘knit together on every side’, cf. 1 9 n. and below 
§ 47 aptius, 97 tamque inter se conexa et apta, Orator 235 facilius est apta 
dissolvere quam dissipata, conectere, Acad. 11 119 (Aristotle says) ita esse 
eum (mundum) undique aptum ut nulla vis tantos queat motus mutationem- 
que moliri, nulla senectus diuturnitate temporis exsistere, ut hic ornatus 
(=xoopos) umquam dilapsus occidat. 

cui nihil absit: deesse is used below in the same sense, cf. Orat. 1 48 
quid hwic abesse poterit de scientia with Wilkins’ n. 

omnibus suis numeris: Schómann quotes Diog. vit 100 kaAóv Aéyovot 
TO TéÀetov Gyabov Tapa TO TavTas àméxew robs émi(nrovpévovs dpiÜuobs vmó THs 
vcews, ?) TO reAelos avpperpov, cf. Off. 111 14 alud, quod rectum Stoici ap- 
pellant, perfectum. atque absolutum. est, et ut idem dicunt, omnes numeros 
habet, Div. 1 23, Fin. 111 24, Stob. Ecl. p. 184 (M. 11 p. 50) karóp&cepa & etvat 
héyovot kaÜjkov mavtas éméxov Tors dpiÜuovs; Sen. Ep. 71 $ 16, 95 $ 5, 
Anton. mt 1, vi 2060. 


Am (5). Ideal excellence can only be found in that which is com- 
plete in all its parts ; the universe alone is absolutely complete ; there- 
fore the absolute Ideal can only be found in the universe. § 38. 


$38. omnia in perfectis meliora: Arist. Eth. Hud. 111 p. 1219 a 36 
eel 86 jv 4 evdapovia rédevdy TL, kai eotl (o) kal Tedeia kal areAns, xai 
dperi) doatras (rj név yap Sdn, xj € pópov), rj 0€ TOY drehav €vépyeia àreArjs, 
ein av 7 evdarpovia Cans Tedelas évépyeia kat dpernv redreiav, Pol. 113 éme&i 
8 6 mais dteAns, dpdov Gru TovTou péev kal rj dper?) ovK avTov mpos aUTOV 
éariv, GAA mpds Tov réAeiov Kal TOV TjyoUpnevov, Plato Tim. 30 € dredet yap 
gouds ovdév tor’ dv yévorro kaXóv* ov de éari rida (Ga Kal? Ev kai mávra 
yén popta, Tovro mávrov OpoLoTaToY ajróv (the Cosmos) etvar ri&ópev (the 
Demiurgus makes the Cosmos after the pattern of a complete and perfect 
being). d 

eculeo: Cic. Hortens. ap. Non. p. 105 fame debilitatur eculeorum mimus 
effrenata, vis, Liv. XXX1 12. The more common form is eculus as in Varro 
R.R.1712,13 &c. The word pullus being used generally for the young 
of any animal, ec. is employed where definiteness is desired. J 

§ 39. est autem nihil mundo perfectius: I think this is probably 
part of the argument of Chrysippus, though Cic. has taken it out of the 
indirect construction ; cf. for similar anacoluthon below § 125 illud ab 
Aristotele animadversum quis potest non mirari ? grues. trianguli efficere 
formam ; ejus autem summo angulo aer adversus pellitur ; Sulla $ 10 hoe 
- totum ejus modi est, ut, si ego eum; inconstans...nec testimonio fidem tribin 
convenerit...sin est in me ratio ret publicae...nihil minus accusator debet 
dicere quam dec. 


M. C. IL 9 
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efficitur tamen in homine virtus: /amen asin $18. * Efficitur — ad 
effectum. perducitur. "Virtue is defined as the perfect development of the 
nature of each thing (Leg. I 22 nihil aliud quam in se perfecta et ad 
summum perducta natura). In the wise man this perfection is attained 
but rarely, owing to the res impedientes which surround him. In the 
universe there are no such hindrances, and perfection is always attained'. 
Sch. 

sapiens et propterea deus: this is in accordance with the Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic sentiment that codos is too high a title for any but a 
God (Phaedr. 278), but the Stoics allowed the abstract possibility of a 
man being wise. Strictly speaking there should have been an additional 
clause, answering to mpocére 0€ aidvos àv ety in Sext. IX 118, but eternity is 
here assumed. 


An. The heavenly bodies also are divine: (1) because they are 
composed of the purest ether corresponding to our vital heat. S& 39—41. 


Indirect argument, as before (S 21), cf. Sext. Emp. 1x 86 where it is 
shown that there must be inhabitants of ether, and that these must possess 
such and such qualities ; and if so d0Ojcerar kai Oeods trapyew ToUrov pr) 
Oiaépovras. 


Ch. xv. tribuenda est sideribus divinitas: on the divinity of the 
stars cf. I 25, 27, 36, 39 and r1 42, 43, 54, Acad. 11 119 (the Stoics hold) hune 
mundum esse sapientem, habere mentem, quae et se et ipsum fabricata, sit et 
omnia moderetur, moveat, regat :...solem, lunam, stellas omnes, terram, mare 
deos esse, quod quaedam. animalis intellegentia per omnia ea permanet et 
transeat ; R. P. v1 15 homines sunt hac lege generati qui tuerentur ilum 
globum quem in hoc templo medium vides, quae terra dicitur ; disque animus 
datus est ex illis sempiternis ignibus quae sidera, et stellas vocatis, quae 
globosae et rotundae divinis animatae mentibus circulos suos orbesque con- 
ficiunt celeritate mirabili, Zeller tv p. 190, Villoison on Cornutus p. 526 foll. 
The belief in the divine nature of the stars, which had long prevailed in 
Egypt and Babylon and to which we find allusions in Deuteron. iv 15, 
Job xxxi 26, was brought into vogue in Greece by Plato and his followers 
and held as a doctrine by all the later orthodox schools, see Plato Leg. vir 
821, Tim. 40 quoted on 1 30, Zeller 11 p. 686 foll, Aristotle quoted on I 33, 
Zeller i11. p. 466 foll., Philo quoted on 11 33. Anaxagoras, Democritus and 
the Epicureans held that the heavenly bodies were mere dead matter. 
Opinions were divided among the early Fathers, some holding with Origen 
(Cels. v p. 238) that oí év ovpave ácrépes (Gd éoari Aoyixa kai oovOaia, others, 
as Lactantius I1 5, denying it. Origen's view was anathematized in the 5th 
council, held A.D. 553. 

mobilissima purissimaque aetheris parte : Chrysippus held that the 
jyepovwóy Of the universe resided in róv aifépa róv kaÜaperarov kal eiMikpi- 
végTarTov, üre mávrov eUkwrmrórarov Ovra Kal THY OÀqv mepuyovra TOU kócuov 
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gvow (Ar. Did. ap. Euseb. Pr. Ev. xv 15 $ 8) ; Posidonius defined derpov 
(including under the term the sun and moon) as cópa 6eiov éÉ aidépos 
guveotnkos Aauzpóv kai Tupades (Stob. Ecl. 1 24 p. 540), cf. below § 92. 
neque ulla sunt admixta natura: ‘compounded of any other ele- 
ment’, cf. for construction aer multo calore admixtus est § 26. Chrysippus 
named the sun as an instance of a being consisting only of one element, 
fire; the moon as an instance of a being into which two elements entered, 
viz. fire and air; whilé all four elements were combined in the nature of 
animals, Stob. Ec. 1:110 p. 315. This opinion of the mixed nature of the 
moon was common to most of the Stoics, who spoke of it as consisting of 
mvp Oorepov (Plut. Fac. in Orb. L. p. 935), as depopwyjgs and yewdeo- 
répa (Posidonius ap. Diog. L. vir 145). Pliny (V. H. 11 9) says that the 
moon draws up earthly particles along with the exhalations on which 
it feeds, cf. Stob. Ecl. 1 26 p. 550, Zeller rv p. 189?, Macr. S. Seip. 1 19 
12. 
à perlucida: are we to take this in the sense of ‘very bright’ as in 
Div. 1130 dllustris et perlucida. stella, and probably JN. D. 11 30, or in the 
more usual sense of ‘transparent’, as in 1 75, 11 142, cf. perlucens r1 54? 
Doederlein wished to keep the form pellucidus for this latter sense. We 
know that some of the Pythagoreans conceived the sun and moon to be 
JaXoe5 (Zeller 1 839) ; and Plut. (Fac. in Orb. 929 c) refers to those who 
compared the substance of the moon to glass or crystal; Seneca (JV. Q. 
vit 1) leaves it doubtful whether the stars were composed of fire or of 
earth penetrated by a fiery atmosphere. Posidonius believed that the 
moon received its light from the sun, and that owing to its rarity it was 
transfused by this light to a considerable depth (Cleom. 11 4 p. 106). 
Anaxagoras and Democritus held the sun (some say the moon also) to be 
a red-hot mass of metal or stone. On the other hand we are told that 
Xenophanes thought that the moon was inhabited (Acad. 11 123). 
$ 40. sensuum testimonio confirmari : so Posidonius ap. Diog. vil 144 
rip pev odv eivai (rov HAtov) bre rà mvpós mávra motei, Seneca JV. Q. vir | 
that the stars are of flame visus noster confirmat et ipsum ab illis fluens 
lumen et calor inde descendens. Aristotle denied this (de Caelo II 7), 
oUTE TrUpivd €oTLV OUT ev mupt éperat (ra darTpa), see below for his own 
view. : 
immenso mundo: Sch. takes this as Dat., Ba. and Mu. insert in; I 
am inclined to agree with Klotz that it is the Abl. of Attendant Circum- 
stances, non est ‘in mundo immenso", sed. *cum mundus immensus sit'; cf. 
I 22 hoe spatio. 
is ejus tactus est: ‘its influence, much the same as appulsus in 
I 24, 11 141; cf. Div. 11 97 plus terrarum situs quam lunae tactus ad nas- 
cendum valere, and the figurative use in Orat. 11 60 of the influence of the 
study of Greek authors, sentio illorum tactu orationem meam quasi colorari, 
where the metaphor is justified by the immediately preceding comparison 
of the influence of the sun. 
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non ut—comburat: 'such as, I do not say, to warm only, but even to 
burn to ashes’. 

Oceanique alatur umoribus: cf. below $ 118 and mt 37, Porphyr. 
Antr. Nymph. p. 257 rois 0€ ao Ts Sroas rov pev rpéher Oar ex THs awd Tis 
Gaddcons dvaÉvuiáceos eddxet, ceAjyny 0. ex rGv wyyalev kai morapíov Jddrov, 
tovs 8 dorépas €f avabupiacews THs ard ths yrs, Seneca JV. Q. v1 16 $ 2 totum 
hoe caelum...omnes hae stellae quarum finiri non potest numerus, alimentum 
ex terreno trahunt...nec ullo alio scilicet quam halitu terrarum sustinentur, 
ibid. 11 5 § 1, Stob. Ec. 1 p. 540, Cleom. 1 11 p. 61, Posidonius Bake p. 66, 
Zeller rv p. 189. The doctrine became a commonplace of the poets e.g. 
Anacreon XIX 3 wiver ÓáXaaca & abpas, 0 0. Atos ÓaXac cav, Lucr. 1 231 unde 
aether sidera, pascit? v 524, Aen. 1 608, Lucan x 258 nec non Oceano pasci 
Phoebumque polumque credimus: it is put into the mouth of the angel 
by Milton P. L. v 415 ‘for know, whatever was created needs to be sus- 
tained and fed : of elements the grosser feeds the purer; earth the sea, earth 
and the sea feed air; the air those fires ethereal, and, as lowest, first the 
moon; whence, in her visage round, those spots, unpurged vapours, not yet 
into her substance turned. "Nor doth the moon no nourishment exhale 
from her moist continent to higher orbs. The sun, that light imparts to 
all receives from all his alimental recompense in humid exhalations, and 
at even sups with the ocean’, cf. Timon of Athens Iv 3 439—443. It was 
held by Xenophanes (Zeller 1 p. 500, Karsten p. 161), Anaximander (Zeller 
p. 206 foll), Heraclitus (Zeller p. 622 and fr. 32 Bywater, véos eg’ nuépy 
7ios with nn.), Philolaus, who speaks of the lunar vapour as part of the 
nourishment of the world (Zeller p. 410, Boeckh p. 111), Democritus, who 
identified these exhalations with the ambrosia of the poets (Zeller 1 p. 802). 
The Stoics seem to have connected it with the old belief in the sweet 
savour of sacrifices ascending to heaven, cf. Musonius ap. Stob. Flor. xvi 
43, p. 286 M. (rois ects ápkeiv eis rpopyv) rovs amo yhs kai UOaros dvadepo- 
pévovs árpovs, and Sext. Emp. 1x 73 with note of Fabricius. Aristotle had 
long before pointed out the absurdity of supposing that the sun was really 
fed by evaporation, Meteorol. 11 2 $ 5 *the exhalations which rise from the 
sea are condensed by the cold of the upper air and return again in rain, 
81d kal yeAoio: mávres 0o: TaY mporepov vméAaBov Tov zAwov Tpéherba TO 
vyp@: they argued that fire required nutriment; but if this were the case, 
the sun would be merely the combustion of ever-changing fuel. It is really 
like the boiling of water; the fire beneath the kettle is not fed by the 


steam, of which it is the cause’; ibid. 12 ‘all that is taken up comes - 


down in rain sooner or later’; Plac. PAil.1117 (Aristotle says) ur; 0etg Qa: 
Ta oUpdria Tpodis, ov yap Pbapra dXX. di&a eivai. 

possit permanere: Mu. reads posset, as in $ 49 in globosa forma esse 
non posset, referring to his note (Praef. p. X) on Acad. 1 72; this would 
mean ‘could have continued’, but there is no reason why we may not take 
it ‘could continue under the supposed circumstances, viz. without food’, cf. 
Roby $ 1534. 
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pastu: Seneca N.Q. 11 5 tot sidera, tam exercitata, tam avida per diem 
noctemque, ut in opere ita et in pastu. 

On the two kinds of fire see n. on $ 18 unde sustulimus, and Stob. Ecl. 
I 25 p. 538 Zyvev tov Frwy $c xai TV oednvny kai Tov üÀAov daTpov 
€kagroy eivai voepóv kal $póvuiov wipwov dé mvpós reyxwoU* 80 yàp yon 
Tupos, TO £v ürexvov kai ueraBáAXov els éavr THY rpodrjv, 7d 8€ Texvtkóv avéntt- 
KO re Kal THPNTLKOY, otov €v rois $vrois éari kai (ois, 0 7) iat ort kal Vvxr. 
Aristotle seems to allow the name ‘fire’ for the latter in a passage from 
Respir. c. 8, quoted on $ 23 quod est calidum, and Anim. Gen. rm 11 cited 
below on animantium ortus; but elsewhere he argues strongly on the 
other side, as in Meteor. 1 3 ‘if the intervals between the heavenly bodies 
were full of fire, and if they were themselves composed of fire, all the 
other elements would have been burnt up. Fire has not the power of 
generating life, as the sun has, rip pev oj0év yevvà (dov...r 8€ Tod 9A(ov 
Oepporns kai 9 rv CQav...£xev Coruc]v apxnv. The life-giving principle is 
mvevpa Kal 7) ev TO TVEvpaTe vows dvaXoyov ovca TS TÀv ücTpev croweio 
(cf. Zeller m1 p. 483 foll). Ether extends from the uttermost circumference 
to the moon, becoming less pure as it approaches the air below the moon. 
The upper portion of the air becomes ignited by the rapid motion of the 
celestial spheres and thus generates the heat we feel’; ibid. 1 4 § 2 ‘there 
are two kinds of evaporation (ava6vyiacis), one damp from moisture, the 
other dry and smoke-like from earth; the latter rises higher and forms 
the belt of fire improperly so called, because what we know by the name 
of fire is the combustion of this warm vapour’; see Stob. Ecl. 1 25 p. 534 
and Theophrastus fr. m1 6, where he distinguishes between rd 6epuóv 
(which is a true dpyn and the cause of natural growth) and fire, of which 
he says ro 0€ wip yevvgrikóv pev avtov, POaptixoy 0€ às émírav rày dAXov, 
60cv kai OpAov ws érépa ris rj uais mvpós xai Gepuod. The difference may 
be illustrated by the Persian and Egyptian ideas of fire (Herod. r1 16) 
*the former believe it to be a god, the latter believe it to be a wild animal, 
which eats whatever it can seize, and then, glutted with the food, dies with 
the matter which it feeds upon’. Some of A.’s arguments had been 
previously employed by Socrates against Anaxagoras, Xen. Mem. Iv 7 $ 7 
éxeivos yap Aéyov pév TO ajró eivai Tip re kai HALov r'yvóei, às TO pév TIP 
oí ávÓpermo: padios Kabopdcw, eis 0€ Tov zov ov Ovvavra: dzroBAémew' xai 
vro peév Tro) jÀiov karaAapmópevot Ta xpópara pedavtepa Exovow, vmó be 
Tod mupos ov" Wyvoer 8€ Gru Kai Ta ex THs yas Qvouévov dvev uév HAlov avyrs 
ovdey OUvara, kadas avferba, vro 0€ Tod mrvpós Oeppawopeva TavTa áróAAvrac 
$áckev 0€ róv roy Aiov Sidrvpov eivar kai roUro Hyvdet, órt AiBos pev év 
mupt ev ovre Adurret obre TOAW xpóvov dvréxet, ó 0€ HAwos Tov müvra Xxpóvov 
mTüvrov Aaumpóraros àv Siapevet. 

§ 41. confector: cf. § 137 cibus confectus coctusque, and $ 134; Sch. 
cites confectriz rerum vetustas quoted from Cic. by Lact. vir 11 $ 5. 

corporeus —quwi corporibus animantium continetur above, ' situated in 
the body’, so Fin. ui 45 rerum corporearum aestimatio splendore virtutis 
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obscuretur necesse est. The more common sense is ‘corporeal’ i.e. *con- 
sisting of body’ as in Tim. 4. 

utri similis—similis ignium : we have the same variety of construc- 
tion below § 149 plectri sim. cornibus sim., Lucr. Iv 1211 tum similes 
matrum materno semine fiunt, ut patribus patrio, with Munro's n. 

et quidem reliqua astra, quae: 'aye and the other stars, since they 
have their origin in ether’. It is implied that the life of the stars is not 
quite so easy of belief as that of the sun. There is no reason for Orelli’s 
correction atque item. Müller (on 7'usc. v 50 praef. p. XLIv) cites Ac. 11 11, 
50, Fin. 11 13, 11 8, v 94, Tusc. 1 83, 111 13, 14, 50, Dev. 1 112, 1 77, Orat. 
152, see above $ 36 and 1 79 n. 

aether vel caelum: cf. 133 n. and Diog. vit 139 quoted on § 29 quae 
non solitaria, sit. 


A n(2). Since each of the lower elements, earth, water, ar, 
has its living occupant, it is probable that it is so also with the 
highest element, ether: and since the nature of the animal depends 
upon the element in which it lives, it is probable that those which live 
in the purest and most active element will possess the keenest and 
purest intelligence. S§ 42, 43. 


$42. animantium ortus: for the argument compare Sext. Emp. 
1x 86, cited on § 17 above, ‘If earth and sea, in spite of their gross nature, 
produce various sentient creatures, how much more will the far finer and 
purer element of air produce rational creatures! And indeed we have 
Hesiod’s authority for this in the lines, in which he speaks of the myriad 
watchers of Zeus who haunt the earth. Further if the air is inhabited by 
living beings, surely the same must be true of the ether, from which we 
men derive our rational faculty. Such etherial beings must far transcend 
the creatures of earth, being uncreated and immortal’. This is further 
explained by a passage of Varro ap. Aug. C. D. vii 6, ‘the universe is 
divided into heaven (including ether and air), and earth (including land 
and water): each region has its own inhabitants, immortals in heaven, 
mortals on earth; ab summo autem circuitu caeli ad circulum | lunae 
aetherias esse animas, astra ac stellas ; eos caelestes deos non modo intellegi 
esse, sed etiam videri; inter lunae vero gyrum et nimborum ac ventorum 
cacumina, aerias esse animas, sed eas animo mon oculis videri, et vocari 
heroas et lares et genios. Galen Hist. Phil. 124 traces this doctrine to 
Plato and Aristotle, IIA. kai 'Ap. réocapa eiva. (gov yévn Aéyovot xepaaia 
€vvüpa mrnva o)pávua' kai yap rà ücTpa (Qa eivai kai ajrós 6 kógpuos (Gov 
Aoywóv aOavaror, cf. Plac. Phil. v 20. We find it in Zim. 40 ‘the Demi- 
urgus attached to each element its appropriate animals, eici dé rérrapes, 
pla pev oUpávtov Oeay yévos (stars), GAAn 8€ mrnvov kai deporopoy (birds and 
men), rpitn 9€ &vvOpov eidos (fishes), ze(óv dé kai yepoaiov réraprov (beasts), 
TOU pev ovv Oeiov THY mAElaTHv iüéav ék mvpós amnpEaTo, omes ort AaprpdoraToy 
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lÜetv re kdMMugrov ety, TS S€ mavri mpogerkat@v eUkvkNov émoíei. In the 
Epinomis $ 8 we find five elements, fire, ether, air, water, earth ; the stars 
inhabit fire, animals and plants the earth, and the intermediate elements 
are inhabited by different orders of rational beings, water by nymphs &c. 
Zeller 11 p. 8923. "The reference to Aristotle in the text is doubtless to 
the lost dialogue De Philosophia (see Bernays Dial. Ar. p. 102), but it 
agrees with occasional hints in his extant writings, e. g. Anim. Gen. ri 11 
Ta pev yap uta Gein tis àv yas, vOaros dé rà &vvüpa, rà € me(à aépos... 
To O€ Téraprov yévos ovk émi rovrov Tav Torey Set (nrei' kaírot BovAerat 
yé TL karà THY ToU Tupds eivai Tádfw, TovTO yàp réraprov dpiÜueirat Toy 
epuárev (though it is usually found in combination with one of the 
other elements), àÀAà Sei ro Totobrov yévos Cyreiv émi THs ceAnyns’ avrr yàp 
Qaíverat koww@vovca Tis rerápris dmooráceos, Respir. c. 13, Eth. v1 7 $ 4 xai 
yàp avOpeérov adda ((Qa) TOAD Oerdrepa THY icu, oiov pavepwrara ye e£ dy 
6 kocpos cuvéornxev. These inhabitants of the fourth element (called in 
his later writings ró üve or é€repoy crotyetov) are not of course to be 
confounded with the pyrausta referred to in 1 103, though Philo (Gigant. 2) 
strives to bring them into connexion ; avdyxn yàp OXov Ot OXov Tov kócpov 
évyvxóaÜat, rày mporov kai crorxewddy pepav éxágrov rà oi«eia Kal mpogQopa 
(Ga mepiéxovros* yijs uév rà xepaaia, ÓaXarrns 8€ kai vroraudv rà évvdpa, mvpós 
8€ rà mupiyova...ovpavod 0€ rods dorépas, ‘a fortiori the air, which supplies 
life to the other elements, must itself be inhabited by rational beings, 
perceptible not to sense, but to reason’, cf. Casaub. on Athen. p. 618, 
Apul. 2D. Socr. c. 8 foll. 

acerrimo : cf. above, 30, 31. ; 

Ch. xvi. etenim: refers to last sentence but one, see nn. on efenum 
above $ 16 and 1 91, also on ?Zaque 1 85. 

acutiora ingenia: on the influence of climate see above § 17 n. 

$43. cibo quo utare: I am indebted to Mr Roby for the following 
note. “I should translate, ‘then again, what it is one uses as food, they 
think makes some difference’, taking cibo as Predicative Dative (Gr. 1 
pref. pp. xxxiii and xxxix). Compare Lucr. VI 771 (in the earth there are 
many things) cibo quae sunt, Varro R. &. 11 8 $ 3 cibatui quod sit, objiciunt 
triticum siccum in centenos vicenos turtures fere semodium, ib. 111 5 § 4 ciba- 
tui offas positas. In the two former exx. the Dative precedes the pronoun, 
and in the 3rd it stands first in the clause. We have another example of 
cibo predicative in Phaedr. 1v 8 4 haec cum temptaret, si qua res esset cibo, 
limam momordit (Mss have cibi: cibo is Bentley's conj.). We find wtor 
with a similar Dative in Varro L. L. x 27 eam dicimus mul iebrem (tunicam) 
quae de eo genere est quo indutui mulieres ut uterentur est institutum, For 
the order compare further Varro L. L. v 131 prius dein indutut, tum 
amictui quae sunt tangam, Liv. xu 11 beneficiis etiam suis, ingentia m 
in eum congesta erant, Lucr. 1 336 namque — quod — Em 
officere atque obstare, id in omni tempore obesset.” Three reasons may 


assigned for the order here; it puts the new subject matter prominently 
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forward, it avoids the hexameter rhythm quinetiam quo utare cibo, it sug- 
gests that quo and cibo are in different cases. 

interesse ad mentis aciem : the vegetarianism of the Pythagoreans 
is well known, cf. Mayor on Juv. xv 173, 174, Iambl. V. P. c. 24, Cic. Dev. 
I 62 (beans were forbidden) quod habet inflationem magnam is cibus tran- 
quillitati mentis quaerenti vera contrariam. Plato recommended spare 
eating to produce good dreams, Rep. Ix 571 translated by C. Div. 1 60; 
see for the general subject Musonius de Victu, Stob. Flor. xix p. 159, and 
on the use of hellebore for restoring sanity, Juvenal xix 97 with Mayor's 
n. We learn from Galen (Hipp. Plat. p. 466 K.) that Posidonius, in the 
lst book of his mepi waOdv, gave a sort of summary of Plato’s rules with 
regard to the training of children, laying stress on their diet and on that 
of the mothers during pregnancy, in order to prevent the preponderance 
of the irrational part of the soul. 


An3. The intelligence of the stars is shown by their orderly 


movements, which proceed not from nature or chance, but from thei 
own free-will. §§ 43, 44. 


sensum astrorum declarat ordo atque constantia: see above on 
§§ 4 and 15 and below § 55. The argument is fully given by Plato Leg. 
x 897, as follows: ‘it having been shown that soul is the origin of move- 
ment, and that the movements of the heavenly bodies are therefore evi- 
dences of psychical energy, the question arises as to the character of 
the soul by which they are actuated. This may be inferred from the 
character of the movement: the uniform rotatory movement of the 
spheres is a rational movement; therefore the soul which causes this 
movement is rational, and each soul presiding over any portion of the 
movement rational also. Compare too the Epinomis 982 trois avOperois 
€xpijv Tekunploy elvat TOU voUv €xew GoTpa Te kai avpzagay TavTny THY S.iaTrd- 
peuav, OTL Ta avrà det mpatrer dia TO BeBovAcvpeva wadat mpárrew...dÀN ov 
p.eraBovAevopevov av kai káro...mAavágÜat Te kai perakvkAeig Üa,, and Arist. 
Cael. 1 3 * the celestial substance is eternal, neither increased nor dimin- 
ished, and this is shown not only by reason but also by experience, év 
amavtt yàp rà TapeAnAvOdte xpóvo karà rv wapadedoperny dAArAows. uvruqv 
ovÓév $aíivera. ueraBeBBAgkós ote kaÜ dAov Tov ExxXaTov ovpavoy ovre KaTa 
poptov avtov Tay oikei@y ovdev’, On the immutability of this upper region 
cf. § 55 n. 

ratione et numero moveri:—Aóye xai pvdue or kar' apióuóv (Plato 
Tim. 37). The movements of the stars were often compared to a dance 
as in Hpinomis 982 E. 

neque naturam neque fortunam: we have here nature (vas), 
chance (rix), and free-will (mpoaipeots or vots) opposed, as in Arist. Z/. 
III 3 $ 7 atria yap Soxotow eivar vous kai dváykr kai TUxn, ere Ó€ vods kai 
may ro 8 avOpwrer, ibid. 1 9 $ 5, Phys. 11 6 $ 8 Varepov apa To avróparov xai 
7 TUXN kai voU kai $Ugeos' wor «i órt padioTa TOU Ovpavod aiTiov TO avTO- 
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parov, avaykn Tporepov voÜv kai iow airiay eivae kai dÀÀov TOÀÀQv kal 
Tovde Tov mavros, ibid. I1 5 foll, and 4 $ 5 eiei 8é rwves oi kai tod ovpavod 
TOVOE kai TOV KOTPLKOY müvrov aiTL@vTaL TO avroparov ard Tavroudrov ‘yap 
yiver Oa thy Simpy kai THY Kivnow Thy dtaxpivacay Kai Katacthoacay eis TavTny 
TY Tdfw TO Tay" kai wada rovro Gavpdoa akwv. Aéyovres yap Trà pev (Ga 
kat rà ura dzó rUxps prre eivai pte yiverOa, GAN rot diow 7j voor, 
f| TL TOLOUTOV Érepov eivai TO airioyv... Tov & ovpavoy kai rà Üeijrara TGv 
avepav amo Tov avropárov yeverOa, To.avtny 8 airíav pndepiay eivar otav 
tov (wv kai Tov puter, x,r.A., further on (11 8 foll) Arist. discusses the 
relation of ro dvaykaiov to causation, cf. also Part. An. 11 § 35 foll. where 
the action of veis is compared with that of réy»», rvyn and avayk7. 
Much the same is Plato’s division (Leg. x 888 E) Aéyovoi mod rwes ds 
mavra égTi Ta mpáyuara yryvoyeva kai yevoueva Kai yevnooueva rà pév 
gue, rà Oe réxvy (=Arist.’s vovs), rà 0€ did rdynv, that all great changes 
are due to the former, and only slight modifications to the latter. Thus 
the elements exist by nature, and the world, as we see it, is produced by 
chance, i.e. by the fortuitous concourse of elementary particles; art 
enters in subsequently and gives us our systems of religion, politics, &c. 
They have forgotten the real first principle, Soul, the powers and pro- 
perties of which are prior to the powers and properties of bodies ; of these 
powers intelligence is the first, of which art is one development ; and that 
which we call nature is the effect of reason and art, so that ra peyaXa 
kai zp&ra épya kai mpakets Téxvns àv yCyvovro...rà 0€ pices kai pvars...dorepa 
kai dpxópeva àv ék Téxvns etg kai voU. Stobaeus (Ecl. 1 6 $ 17) says that 
Aristotle makes four causes kaÓ' às dmavra avvíararat, voUv, cw, avayKny, 
TUx]v' kai ToUT@v SimAny ékdaTQv, THY pev Ev rois avOpwrivols mpayuagt, THY 
8 év áAXous...rv & eipapuévgv o)k airíav pév, rpómov Óé twa airias, and 
attributes the same classification of causes to Theophrastus, with the sub- 
stitution of zpoatpests for vots, and to Anaxagoras and the Stoics, except 
that, omitting $ve:s (which, according to the Stoic view, would include 
all), he adds eipapuévy and ro avróparov. See below 3 88 where casus, 
necessitas and mens are opposed. 

neque naturam significat: it is evident that natura is not used in 
the full Stoic sense, but as defined below $ 81 wim quandam sine ratione 
cientem motus necessarios, cf. 1 35, III 27. 

amica varietati: cf. Div. I1 109. varietas quae est propria fortunae. 

constantiam respuit: cf. ur 61, Div. 11 18, Arist. Phys. I1 5 o Aoyos 
j trav dei Óvrov 3j róv ds émi TO mov, rj 0€ TUN ev rois ycyvouévous Tapa 
Tava. 

$44, nec vero Aristoteles non laudandus: for the omission of esf 
cf. § 59 dictum etiam de sideribus, § 67 Vestae nomen a Graecis, § 73 magnus 
sane locus et a vestris veratus, § 80 nihil autem majus mundo, § 167 magnis 
viris prosperae semper omnes res, and Index. 

quae moventur—quae moverentur: for the combination of moods 
see above § 23 quae alantur n. and below § 72 qui precabantur n., and 
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compare Dem. Androt. p. 600 airía éoriv, órav ris WiAG xprgodpuevos Aóyo uj 
Tapacxnta mia Tw, ay Aéyet, &Aeyxos O€, órav, àv àv etm Tis, Kal TAANOES ópo 
deiEn, cited by Madv. Gr. Gr. § 126. 

natura, vi voluntate: here we have vis taking the place of fortuna 
above: compare Arist. Wet. v 5 p. 1015, where, after giving an account of 
Qvcis, he goes on to speak of avayxaiov and says in one use it is equivalent 
to ro Bíatov, roUro & éoti To mapa rjv épunvy (—dwow) kai THY mpoaípeauv. 
So £th. 11 1 virtue is neither $ice nor wapa diow (—Bíg) but (as shown 
at length in bk. 111) mpoaipéoet, cf. Cael. 111 2 kweioÜat avayxaiov Bia, ei py 
oiketav €xet Kivnowy, TO 0€ Bia kai mapa vou Tavrov. 

quae natura moverentur...circumferretur: Aristotle distinguishes 
two kinds of simple motion, the circular and the rectilinear: the latter 
belongs to the sublunary elements, thus it is the nature of fire and air to 
rise from the centre towards the circumference, of water and earth to sink 
towards the centre; the former (the circular) naturally belongs to the 
superlunar region, the heaven and the spheres on which the heavenly bodies 
revolve (dvayxaiov eiva( Tt aàpa ázXov 0 TEepuxe HeperOat THY KUKA@ Kivnow 
kata THY éavrov dvow, Phys. vit 9, Cael. 1 2). We do not however find 
him ever denying that the circular movement is natural, or contrasting it, 
as voluntary, with the natural movements of the terrestrial elements. On 
the contrary he blames Plato for defining soul as the self-moving principle 
(An. I 3), and for assigning circular movements to the soul, both in the 
macrocosm and in the microcosm, as opposed to the rectilinear movements 
of bodies (és ovcas Tas Tov ovpavod $opàs Tas THs Wuyns kwnoes, ibid. $ 12, 
cf. Plato Leg. x 897 foll., yet elsewhere Arist. seems to have compared the 
activity of vovs to circular movement, see Trend. in loc.) ; see also Cael. 11 
1 ‘it is impossible that the circular movement of the heaven should be 
caused by the compulsion of a soul residing in it, for that would be to at- 
tribute the fate of Ixion to such a soul. It moves by the attractive force 
of the First Mover, that divine supernatural principle which xuei ov 
kwwovpevov'. Still we are not to think of the heavenly bodies as consisting 
of brute matter, Cael. g1 19 aAX' gueis ós epi copárov avróv povoy, kai 
povdüev TdfÍiwv pév éxóvrov, dvvxyev O6 mápmav, OiavoovueÜa' det 8 às pe- 
rexóvrev mpáfeoes kai Cans...010 Set voui(ew kai rjv Tàv darpov mpagw eivat 
roudvT]v otamep rj TQV (Gov kai vràw' kai yàp évravÜa ai tod avOperov 
mAeigrat mpáfew...rQ 8 ds apiota €xovri ovOev dei mpakews’ Eote yap avro 
TO ob évexa; in Met. x11 8 p. 1073 a, it is distinctly said that there must be 
besides the First Mover a separate eternal mover for each of the separate 
planetary movements ; cf. Cael. 11 3 6eoU & évépyeia dÜavacía...9oT' avayKn 
TQ Ücío know aidioy vmdpxew.  émei 8 6 ovpavds TowwdTos (opa yap ri 
Ociov) da ToUro yer TO eyxixAtov cpa, 6 dice Kwweirar KiKA@ dei, and 
Plac. Phil. 3, Stob. Ecl. 1 486. Proclus on Jim. 82 a infers the same 
from Metaph. xu 7 p. 1072 b 3 (xuvet ds épdpevor) ‘if the universe is in love 
with Reason and moves towards it, it must have feelings and impulses of 
its own’. So Theophrastus (fr. 12 $$ 7—9 Wimmer) speaks of the ópeéus 
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and épeors which impels the stars, and Eudemus says that the movement 
of the heaven must be a vital movement (¢wrixy mos) like ours on earth, 
for it is self-impelled (Brandis Schol. p. 433 a 45). Arist. seems to 
suggest something of the kind in the de Anima nr 11 $ 3 ‘at times 
appetite (dpeéis) moves the will, at times the will the appetite, like the 
sphere’, which Trendelenburg explains of thé highest sphere which carries 
round with it all the inferior planetary spheres; the readings however 
vary. On the other hand there is a curious passage (Met. x1 10 p. 
1075 a) in which necessity seems to be attributed to the movements of the 
' heavenly bodies in contrast to the spontaneous movements of the inferior 
members of the universe, see Grant's comment upon it in his essay on 
Aristotles Conception of Nature. Bernays Dial. Arist. p. 103 foll. thinks 
that Aristotle may have spoken of the stars having a motion of their own 
(éd! éavróv) distinct from the motion which we regard as natural, and 
that C.’s voluntate may have arisen from a confusion between this and éq’ 
éavrois, ‘a motion depending on themselves’; but the passages cited by 
Bywater in the Journal of Philology make it probable that Arist. in his 
popular dialogue may have attributed voluntary action to the stars, and 
certainly in the preceding paragraphs of the JV. D. the orderly movements 
of the stars are ascribed to their own intelligence, not to any superior 
power. 

pondere aut levitate: Arist. believed that there were such qualities 
as absolute weight and absolute lightness, Cael. Iv 4 €oru te árAs kobdov 
kai dmhas Bapv’ Aéyo 0  ámAós koUov 0 det ava, kai Bap) 0 dci Karw médvke 
hépecdar pr) koXvOpevov. rotavra yap é€oTi rwa, Kal ovx BoTEpP olovTai Ties 
mavr éxew Bapos. See the criticism in Lucr. 1 1083, r1 184 foll. 

in sublime ferri: this is the reading of Orelli’s mss here and below 
§ 141, but the edd. have omitted 7» in both places. Again in § 117, where 
the edd. read sublime, the reading of the Mss is sublimi or sublimis. We 
have however no variation of reading in § 101 sublime fertur, S 89 sublime 
rapi, S 65 sublime fusum, Tusc. 1 40 sublime ferri, ib. 102 sublime putrescat, 
Div. 11 67 sublime fixa. In thelast two instances it is used without any idea 
of motion. "These instances show that the copyists found no difficulty in 
the omission of the preposition; so that, unless it is contrary to the Latin 
idiom, there is no occasion to suppose that they have interpolated it here ; 
and there is no @ priori reason against in sublime more than against im 
altum ; moreover the lexx. cite many exx. of sublime used with in and other 
prepositions. 

quorum neutrum contingeret: the Inf would have been more regu- 
lar here after the simple relative, but the Subj. is sometimes substituted 
for it, see above § 24 cujus in reliquiis insit, 1 12 ew quo exstitit with n., 
Acad. 1 41 quod erat sensu compr ehensum, id ipsum sensum, appellabat, et si 
ita erat...scientiam; sin aliter, inscientiam nominabat ; ex qua exsisteret 
etiam opinio, quae esset imbecilla; Madv. Fin. 1 30, and Reid on Lael. 45 
qua frui non possit. 
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eorum motus in orbem circumferretur: I have followed Sch. in 
omitting the gue after circum. Heind. reads circumquaque, but that seems 
to be post-classical The expression motus ferretur is pleonastic, like 
cursus movetur R. P. v1 18, see on caeli impetum below $ 97. 

vi quadam majore: the same argument is used below § 76 to prove 
that God governs the world. "Aristotle argues (Cael. 1 2) that the circular 
movement cannot be against nature, because, if it were so, it must speedily 
die away (as a stone thrown upward). 

motus astrorum voluntarius : whether rightly or wrongly ascribed to 
Aristotle, this was certainly the Stoic doctrine, cf. § 31 sua sponte and below, 
§ 54. Cleomedes I 3 makes the general movement of the heaven necessary, 
and the particular planetary movements voluntary, kweirat pev kai THY aiv 
TÓ KOop@ Kivnow dvaykaíos, kiveirar 0€ Kal érépav mpoapetixny. In fact the 
word zpoaiperwr becomes with him technical in this application, as in 11 1 
pp. 81 and 84. Lucretius alludes to the Stoic doctrines v 78 praeterea solis 
cursus lunaeque meatus expediam qua wi flectat natura gubernans; ne 
forte haec inter caelum terramque reamur libera sponte sua cursus lustrare 
perennes, morigera ad fruges augendas atque animantes. 

qui videat: hypothetical subjunctive, cf. 1 43 n., m 12, 76. 

impie faciat: cf. Philo Jncorr. Mund. p. 489 M. ‘Aristotle charged 
with impiety (8ewrjv adedrnta kareyivoaxe) those who thought that the visible 
divinity, who embraces in himself the sun and moon and all the heavenly 
host, was to be compared with the works of men’s hands’. Lactantius m 5 
accepts the challenge here given, si deos esse idcirco opinantur quia certos 
et rationabiles cursus habent, errant. Ex hoc enim apparet deos non esse, 
quod exorbitare illis a praestitutis itineribus non licet. Ceterum si di essent, 
huc atque illuc passim sine ulla necessitate ferrentur, sicut animantes in terra 
...AVómirum Deus universi artifex sic illa. disposuit ut per spatia caeli divina 
ratione decurrerent...* if the Stoic had seen the figures of the planets moving 
in the orrery of Archimedes, would he have said that they moved of their 
own free-will ?".. nest sideribus ratio, sed Dei est illa ratio. 

nec multum interest: is this an unseasonable piece of anti-Epicurean 
polemic inserted by Cicero, or is it a caution added by the original writer 
against a special point in the Aristotelian theology? 

qui nihil agit—esse non videtur: cf. 1 110 actuosa n. and below 
§ 76. ; 

vix sanae mentis existimem: that atheism is insanity is a common- 
place with Balbus, cf. 4, 16, 31, 36, 44, 55, 56, 115, 147. 


B. Tue Divine Nature. $$ 45—72. 


a. The Divine form, as it is seen in the beings already recog- 
nized as Divine, viz. the universe and the heavenly bodies S& 45—49 ; 
b. the Divine activity as shown in the same S& 49—57; c. the provi- 
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dential activity of nature §§ 57, 58; d. the gods of the popular 
religion S& 60—70 ; e. how they are to be worshipped 88 71, 72. 


Ba(l). The populace and the Epicureans wrongly hold that 
God is in the form of man. §&§ 45, 46, cf. & 59. 


Compare with this 1 45 foll. where Velleius, after stating the grounds 
on which the Epicureans believed in the existence of the Gods, goes on to 
describe et formam, et vitae actionem mentisque agitationem in deo; so § 51, 
quaerere soletis quae vita deorum sit, quaeque ab iis degatur aetas. 

Ch. xvii $ 45. a consuetudine oculorum: cf. 7'wse. 1 38 (of the 
difficulty of conceiving the existence of the disembodied spirit) magni est 
ingenii sevocare mentem a sensibus et cogitationem ab consuetudine abducere; 
also $ 96 and iu 20. The reference is to the images of gods in human 
form which met the eye at every turn, cf. 1 77. 

vulgo imperitos: [‘ uneducated people generally’. Vulgo, like partim, 
was used almost like an indeclinable substantive; see the passages from 
Cic. and Liv. quoted in Gr. $ 1428. R.] We find imperiti contrasted with 
philosophi also in It 39. 


levitas: ‘shallowness’. confutata a Cotta: 1 46 and 76. 
nihil sit praestantius: so even the Epicureans, as we see in the next 
$ and 1 47. 


ad praesensionem accommodem : cf. 1 37 in animi notione tamquam 
in vestigio reponere, and Orat. 23 unum (Demosthenem) accommodare ad 
eam quam, sentiam, eloquentiam. 

quam ut...judicem : pleonastic for quam mundum. 

primum hunc mundum .: we should have expected this to be followed 
by deinde sidera, but the connexion is broken by a parenthesis lasting to 
$ 49. 

§ 46. quam volet: ‘let him jest as he will’; cf. Ter. Hec. Iv 4 12 
turbent quam velint ; pro Caelio 63 quam velit sit potens ; ib. 67 quam volent 
faceti sint ; Leg. Agr. 11 34 emere agros quam volent magno poterunt ; Div. 1 
56 quam, vellet cunctaretur tamen esse pereundum ; Verr. V 5 facinus quam 
vultis improbum. In the last ex. the meaning is scarcely to be distinguished 
from quamvis. 

non aptissimus ad jocandum : cf. below $ 74 and 1 123 n. 

resipiens patriam: Mart. ri 20 lepore tinctos Attico sales narrat. 
Epicurus, though born in Samos, was the son of an Athenian citizen and 
belonged to the deme Gargettus ; hence called Gargettius, Fam. xv 16. 

volubilis et rotundus: cf. 1 18, 24. [ 

necesse sit: is not this a Stoic way of putting it | The Epicureans 
admitted the existence of an ideal, but this was on the ground of ex- 
perience, cf. 1 49. 

nihil est melius: repeated from §§ 18, 31, 36, 35. 

$47. paulo post cognoscentur : below § 57. 
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Ba (2). The sphere is the most perfect of solids, and circular 
revolution is the most perfect of movements, and this is the form and 
this the movement of the universe and the stars. §§ 47—49. 


Ch. xvin. noli...doctrinae: ‘pray don’t display your utter ignorance 
of science’. The reference is to 1 24. What follows may be thus para- 
phrased : ‘You tell us a cone is more beautiful than a sphere. That is a 
solecism in taste as well as in science. But supposing your ignorance in 
geometry excuses this, surely as a natural philosopher you ought to have 
understood the advantages of the sphere’. 

doctrinae : cf. 1 72 nn. Acad. 11 106 Polyaenus, qui magnus mathematicus 
fuisse dicitur...Epicuro assentiens totam geometriam falsam. esse credidit ; 
Fin. 1 72 where the Epicurean speaker justifies his contempt for music, 
geometry, arithmetic, astronomy; and my Sketch of Ancient Philosophy 
p. 183 foll. 

sphaera : the word seems to have been naturalized by Ennius, Orat. 11 
162 quamvis sphaeram in scaenam, ut dicitur, attulerit Ennius: Cic. uses it 
below $ 88 in the sense of ‘orrery’. 

oculorum judicium — judicium subtile videndis artibus Hor. Ep. 11 1 
242 ; cf. Orator 150 offendunt aures quarum est judicium superbissimum, and 
below $ 146. 

dumtaxat aspectu: ‘as far as the eye is concerned’. Sch. refers to 
Madv. fm. 11 21. 

quod mihi tamen ipsum non videtur: ‘though I don't even allow 
that’. 

figura quae sola omnes alias continet: cf. Tim. 6 a quo enim ani- 
manti omnes reliquos contineri vellet animantes, hune ea forma figuravit, qua 
una omnes formae reliquae concluduntur, et globosum est fabricatus, quod 
apatpoedés Graeci vocant, cujus omnis extremitas paribus a medio radiis 
attingitur : idque ita. tornawit...nihil asperitatis ut haberet, nihil offensionis, 
mhil incisum. angulis, nihil anfractibus, nihil lacunosum, omnesque partes 
simillimas omnium. ‘This is a filling out of the original (Plato Zim. 33) ré 
dé rà mávr ev avt@ (Qa mepueAeiv pédAovTe (aw mpémov àv ein o yfjua TO 
mepieiAgQós év avrQ mávra ómóca oxnpata’ i0 kal odatpoeidés, ék  uégov 
mpos Tas TeAevràs (gov dméxov KUKAOTEPES AUTO éropveUcaro mávrov reAeórarov 
ópoióraróv Te avTO éavrQ oxnpatwv. ‘The sphere is the limit of the do- 
decahedron which Pythagoras and Plato made the cosmic figure, and 
contains in itself all the other regular solids, in such a manner that all 
their angles will touch the circumference. 

nihil offensionis: ‘nothing to impinge against, lit. ‘nothing of im- 
pingement’. 

incisum angulis...anfractibus: ‘no indentation or concavity’. It is 
curious that though Cic. here affirms that there is no anfractus in the 
curve, he uses this term of the sun’s orbit in A. P. vi 12 cum aetas tua 
septenos octiens solis anfractus reditusque converterit, and Leg. uy 19 in 
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annuis anfractibus; so Lucretius (v 683) of ‘the unequal daily curves 
it makes above and below the horizon’ Munro; Plin. 11 71 (of the earth's 
sphericity) e freto emergentibus, quae in anfractu pilae latuere, sideribus. 
Anfractus — ambi-fractus (like anceps), properly of a twig broken so as to 
form a curve. Key however suggests another form of the prefix, and would 


. divide it as amfr-actus, see Roby § 1843. 


eminens, lacunosum : ‘no protuberance or depression’; cf. the use of 
lacuna for a dimple, and our phrase ‘pitted with smallpox’. On eminens 
see I 75 n. and 105. 

praestantissimae : I agree with Klotz in reading the superlative, after 
Nonius. It is certainly more natural with ex solidis than the positive, and 
the reading of AV praestantis sint is easily explained by the repetition of 
st in simae and sint. Aristotle in his Mechanica dilates on the wonderful 
powers of the circle; in the de Caelo 11 4 he calls the circle the first and 
most perfect of plane figures, as the sphere is of solids: so Pythagoras 
held rév oxguárev To kàAÀMicrov adaipav eivau rÓv aTepeóv, ràv 0€ émuméDov 
KvkAov, cf. Cleomedes 1 148, Quintil. 1 10 $ 41, Ocellus Lucanus § 15 p. 514 
Gale, ‘the absence of beginning or end in the (spherical) form and (circular) 
movement of the world betokens its eternity. Hence the comparison of 
God to the sphere by the Eleatic philosophers, and the Stoic argument for 
the sphericity of the world, for this form  mávrev exguárev mperevec 
povov yap roro rois éavroU pépeaww OpowUra, the world is therefore round 
like the sun and moon (Plac. Phil. 16). Pliny V. H. 11 2 argues that the 
world is round non solum quia talis figura omnibus in partibus vergit in sese 
ac sibi ipsa toleranda, est, seque includit et continet, nullarum egens com- 
paginum, nec finem aut initium. ullis sui partibus sentiens, nec quia ad 
motum. ..talis aptissima est &c., see below § 117, Arist. Cael. 11 14. Lactantius 
Irt 24 derides the notion of a round earth propter antipodas, so Chrysostom 
and Augustine. 

circulus: so Mss, but Nonius p. 432 reads circus, a form which we find 
elsewhere in C. e.g. Aratea 248 vidisti magnum candentem serpere circum, 
and in A. P. v1 16 edd. read with one Ms circus elucens, ib. 15 Macrobius 
has circos, see Osann's n. 

a medioque tantundem undique absit extremum: Mss with un- 
important exceptions have a medioque tantum absit. extremum, which is 
nonsense ; one or two add quantum idem a summo, but that does not improve 
matters, idem should naturally refer to extremum, but would have to be 
taken of medium ; then extremum is not the same as imum, and even if we 
pass over these difficulties, the definition is still defective ; in any figure 
you can find a point equidistant from the two extremes of a line passing 
through it. Most edd. have been satisfied with the emendation (tan- 
tundem for tantum) suggested by Allen and Madvig (Schn. Philol. I p. 140), 
but this is not enough ; we must state that the circumference is in every 
part equidistant from the centre, as in 7'm. 6 globosum, cujus omnis 
extremitas paribus in medio radiis attingitur. The word extrematas 18 also 
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used by Pliny JV. H. 11 17 for circumference, sieut in illis propinquitas 
centri accelerat, ita in his extremitas circuli; extremum by Varro R. R. 151 
omne brevissimum in rotundo e medio ad extremum (cited by Mii. praef. on 
Fin.1 17). Klotz followed by Sch. proposed to complete the definition by 
inserting ubigue after medioque, but this use of ubique was denied to be 
Ciceronian, see Lachmann on Lucr. p. 250, Kühner's translation (where he 
refers to his ed. maj. of the Tusculans p. 5255), and Sch. App., and the 
emendation was abandoned by Sch. in his last ed. I propose to read 
undique after tantundem, cf. undique ad inferos tantundem viae est, Tusc. 1 
43. It may be objected that vad;que should properly denote the starting- 
point, to which it is here opposed; but I think it may be understood 
generally to mean ‘on every side’, like ab omni parte, without reference 
to motion. [This might be illustrated from Boethius Art. Geom. p. 394 
ed. Friedlein, plana vero summitas quae aequaliter rectis lineis undique 
versum. finitur, ‘a plane surface is one which is bounded by right lines in 
every direction’. For the use of ab see Gr. $ 1813. R.] Failing this, 
I should adopt Brieger's absit omne extremum, see his Beitr. z. Krit. d. Cic. 
Posen 1873, pp. 18, 24. Fleckeisen (Jahrb. f. Cl. Ph. x p. 142) seems to 
me to have utterly failed in his endeavour to defend the old reading. 
aptius: ‘more compact’, cf. $ 37 undique aptum. 

§ 48. eruditum pulverem: cf. 7'usc. v 64 a pulvere et radio excitabo... 
Archimedem, Fin. v 50 quem ardorem studii censetis fuisse in Archimede, 
qui dum in pulvere quaedam describit attentius, ne patriam quidem captam 
esse senserit ? Aristoph. JVub. 177 xara rs rpamé(ns kararácas Newry réjpav, 
kauvas ogeA(akov etra Ouafjrgv AaBov x.r.X., Persius I 131 mec qui abaco 
numeros et secto in pulvere metas scit risisse vafer with Conington’s n., 
Seneca Ep. 74 $ 27 utrum majorem an minorem circulum scribas, ad spa- 
tium ejus pertinet, non ad formam. — Licet alter diu manserit, alterum statim 
obduxeris et in eum, in quo scriptus est, pulverem. solveris, in eadem uterque 
forma fuit, ibid. 88 $ 39 geometriae pulvis, and compare the story of the 
shipwrecked Aristippus cheering his companions by pointing to the traces 
of geometrical figures on the seashore, Vitr. v1 praef. [add Plut. Dion. 13, 
Sil xrv 677, Apul Ap. p. 426 Oud., Tert. /dol. 9, Ambr. Hex. v 86, 
Ammian. xxii 16 $ 17. J. E. B. M.] 

physici: the Epicureans are so called on account of the importance 
they attached to the study of natural philosophy as driving away supersti- 
tious fears, cf. 1 77 n. 

aequabilitatem motus—ordinum: 'this uniformity of motion and 
these unchanging ranks (of stars)’; cf. $$ 15, 90, 96, 116, Diog. v1 140 éva 
TOV kóc ov etvat...o x7)ua €xovra a atpoeibés, pos yap Thy Kivnow áppoOurarov 
TO ToioUrov, Kaba dme Ilocei0ovios. Aristotle (Cael. 11 8) speaks more 
guardedly zpós ryv év air kívgow (i.e. rotation) 7 od$aipa rÓv cXnpárev 
xpnouserarov, but the opposite for onward movement. 

nihil potest indoctius: so I read with the majority of the better Mss. 
For the omission of esse cf. Fin. 1v 48 quo nihil potest brevius, where Madv. 
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cites Att. VIII 38 hoc quicquam, pote impurius? adding sic saepius in hoc 
negativo conparandi genere post ‘ potest’ om'ttitur * fieri vel ‘esse’. See also 
Madv. on Fin. v 84, Holden on Of. ru 39. 

posse fieri ut sit alia figura: Epic. ap. Diog. x 45 xdopor aretpoi eigiw 
el? ópoto, rovro «(8 dvópotot, for the atoms are infinite in number and not 
all used up in making a single world; cf. below $ 88, Lucr. 11 1048 foll., and 
my Sketch of Ancient Philosophy p. 184 foll. on the easy indifference with 
which the Epicureans acquiesced in a number of incompatible hypotheses, 

§ 49. bis bina quot essent: I know of no other instance of this phrase 
in Latin, but it occurs in Galen Hipp. Plat. viu p. 654 oi pabdvres otra 
mioTevovot TH Tupmepacpate (the argument by which Euclid proves the 
central position of the earth) ds kai rà Sis dvo rérrapa eivai. [Cf. Diog. L. 
VI 26 ov, dyoiv, éàv epatnOjs dvo kai Ovo móca éoriy x.A. J. E. B. M.] 
On the use of the distributive numeral in multiplication see Roby Gr. 1 
p.443. For tense see Madv. $ 383 and my n. on mallem above $ 2. 

didicisset—diceret: ‘he would not have been saying such things, if he 
had (previously) learnt’. 

palato—palatum : ‘while he makes the palate his test of happiness 
(cf. Fin. 11 29) he forgot to look up to what Ennius calls the palate of the 
sky’, cf. Varro ap. Aug. C. D. vu 8 palatum Graece ovpavov appellant, et 
nonnulli poetae Latini caelum vocaverunt palatum. The same pun is found 
in Clem. Al Paedag. 11 1 uiv Óé rois Onpwpevors THY Bpdow Tijv émovpavíav 
dpxew dváykr THs vro Tov ovpavoy yacrpós, and Athen. vri 34 where a witti- 
eism of "Theocritus of Chios (fl at the end of the 3rd century B.C.) is 
reported. A certain Diocles, who had squandered his estate by luxurious 
living, having burnt his palate with hot fish, Th. said it only remained for 
him to drink up the sea, and then éon rpía ta péyota npavikes, ynv kal 
ÓáXaccav kai ovpavóv. Columna, in his note on the line in Ennius p. 327 
says hac tempestate Neapoli mulierculae palati concavitatem vulgo palati 
caelum dicunt, and Sch. cites Grimm in Haupt's Zeitsch. f. Deutsch. Alt. VI 
p.541 as giving parallels from other languages. So Lucr. 1v 624 lingua i templa 
of the palate. Odpavós is the ordinary term used by Arist. Part. An. Uu 17, 
Dion. Hal. Comp. Verb. xiv 95; Galen (Us. Part. vit 5) uses ovpavig os. 

caeli : Gen. of Definition (Roby § 1302) like caeli clipeo Enn. Iphig. fr. 
1 Vahl. 

Ch. xix cum duo sint genera siderum: ‘whereas there are two kinds 
of heavenly bodies, one of which moving from east to west in unchangeable 
courses never makes the slightest deviation from its path, while the other 
completes two unbroken revolutions in the same courses and paths’ &c: 
The first reference is to the general celestial movement by which the fixed 
stars are carried round the polar axis ; the second to the double movement 
of the planets, partly carried round with the fixed stars by the general 
celestial movement, and partly revolving round the earth (as was supposed) 
with a movement of their own. Cf. below § 102, 118 on the stars gene- 
rally. The contrast between the general movement of the heaven and the 
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particular movements of the planets, is brought out clearly in Plato Tim. 34 
foll. thus summed up by A. Butler: ‘PI. first presents us with two vast 
spheres which embody the principles of Same and Different (rajróv xai 
Odrepov). The outer sphere includes the innumerable multitude of the 
fixed stars : the inner sphere is subsequently divided by the divine Artist 
into seven spheres, which revolve with various velocities, and in various 
directions. Eudoxus resolved the complex apparent movements of the 
planets into the simple circular movements of several supporting spheres, 
Gv THY pev TPATHY THY TOY árkavàv darpov eiva, THY 0€ Oevrépav Kata Tov dua 
pécov rà» Codiov (Arist. Met. A 8 p. 1073 b). Cleomedes 1 3 illustrates 
the double movement by the comparison of people on board ship walking 
in a direction opposite to that in which the vessel was going, or to an ant 
going round the potters wheel in a direction opposite to that of its 
movement. The apparent daily movement of the outer sphere from east 
to west in the plane of the equator, is of course due to the daily rotation of 
the earth, the ‘different’ movement of the planets is due to their periodic 
revolution round the sun in the plane of the ecliptic. 


nullum—vestigium inflectat: does not bend aside (lit. inwards) a 
single step of its course, as the sun does to north and south, but describes 
a perfect circle. 


continuas conversiones: this is a true description according to our 
modern astronomy, but scarcely agrees with what is said below $ 51, as to 
their varying rates of motion and occasional pauses. 

isdem spatiis: Abl. of Place; the sun, moon and planets are in the 
same stadium or race-course (cf. Virg. G. 1 513, Aen. v 316), viz. the 
zodiac. If we distinguish between spatiis and cursibus, the former would 
be the broad band in which all the movements take place, the latter the 
particular line followed by each without change in successive periods. Cf. 
isdem. spatiis in $ 103, and eadem spatia Orat. xx 178, also T'usc. 1 68 tum 
videmus in eodem, orbe in duodecim partes distributo quinque stellas ferri, 
eosdem cursus constantissime servantes disparibus inter se motibus. 


ex utraque re: C. fails here, as he has done before (cf. 1 87), to bring 
out the argument, which should be * we gather from the observation both of 
planets and fixed stars that circular movement is the law of the heavenly 
bodies, and this movement requires à spherical shape, therefore they are 
all spheres’. 

volubilitas: ‘rotatory movement’, cf. 1 18. rotundi ambitus: 
‘circular revolutions ’, 


Bb. The divine activity as shown (1) in the salutary movements 
of the sun. § 49. 


astrorum tenet principatum: A. P. vi 17 (sol) dux et princeps et 
moderator luminum reliquorum. 
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larga luce compleverit: perhaps a reminiscence of Lucr. 11 806 larga 
cum luce repleta, est, and v 981 largus item liquidi fons luminis. 

opacet: ‘leaves in shade’, cf. Soph. Aj. 674 dewav 7 dpa aveipcren 
e€xoipice oTevovta móvrov, Hor. Od. 1 3. 15, V. Ecl. 11 26, G. 1v 484, Aen. ri 
69 ; Sch. cites § 102 below sol tristitia contrahit terram, Hor. C. S. 9 alme 
sol curru diem qui promis et celas. 


umbra terrae soli officiens: Heind. emends, after Gesner, officientis. 
It is the earth, not its shadow, which intercepts the light of the sun, and 
so makes the conical shadow called night (wmbra terrae meta noctis Div. 
I 17) Beier (Jahn’s Jahrb. 1827. 3 p. 25) cites on the other side Hyg. 
Poet. Astr. Iv 9 noctem dicemus umbram terrae esse eumque obstare lumini 
solis. 

ipsa enim: ‘for it is just the earth's shadow, which makes night’, i.e. it 
is no more than this, a mere negative result of the sun's action. I think 
officientis suits better this minimization of activity. 


eadem est aequabilitas: ‘there is the same evenness (regularity) 
in the nightly as in the daily courses; and the same sun tempers the 
degrees of heat and cold by neither departing too far nor approaching 
too near’. C. is of course inaccurate in saying that summer is caused by 
the greater proximity (accessus) of the earth to the sun: if so, all the earth 
would have summer at the same time, but when the south pole is turned 
towards the sun, the northern hemisphere is in winter, when the northern 
is turned towards him we have summer, as in fact we read below injlectens 
cursum, ad septentriones &c. Of. Vitr. 1x 1 § 13. 

circumitus orbium: the words spatia, cursus, orbis, cirewmitus may all 
be used in the same sense, but here circ. means the actual traversing of 
the path (orbis) of the sun, cf. Tim. 9 mox et dies...unum circumitum 
orbis efficit. As regards the case of the numerals, almost all the Mss have 
trecentorum, but the edd. apparently agree in taking them as Nominatives. 
I think, if it were so, we should probably have had the Sing. orbis, * 365 
journeys over the sun's path’; and that the ws reading gives the true 
sense ‘the traversings of 3651 diurnal rounds complete the round of the 
year’, i.e. if we follow the sun’s track throughout these diurnal revolutions, 
we shall find that while each day's course is different, yet at the end of the 
year he has completed the circuit of the heaven and returned to the point 
from which he originally started. 

quarta fere diei parte addita: Julius Caesar reformed the calendar 
in B.c. 46, two years before the publication of the N. D. See Dict. of Ant. 
under Calendarium. 

hiemi senescenti: see below § 95 lunae senescentis, Plin. Ep. v1 16 $6 
spiritus senescens (of a volcano). Allen quotes Varro L. L. v 2 mensis senes- 


centis extremus dies. 
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Bb(2). The divine activity as shown in the salutary movements 
of the moon. § 50. 


$ 50. solis annuos cursus spatiis menstruis luna consequitur: 
‘the moon in her monthly heats overtakes the yearly courses of the sun’, 
Le. traverses the zodiac in a month instead of a year, cf. Plin. V. H. 11 9 in 
duodecim mensium spatia oportere dividi annum, quando ipsa (luna) toties 
solem, redeuntem ad principia consequatur ; Lucr. v 618 lunaque mensibus 
id spatium videatur obire, annua sol in quo consumit tempora cursu. 

proximus accessus: at the new moon. 

defectibus: ‘by gradual diminution’. Georges compares Solinus 
XXVII 3 sali defectus vel incrementa ; so we have, of the waxing and waning 
moon, crescente, deficiente luna Gell. xx 8; nam et defectui lunae compatiun- 
tur elementa, et processu ejus quae fuerant exinanita cumulantur Ambr. Hex. 
IV 7. 

regio (mutatur): Plin. NW. H. n 9 (luna) mune in Aquilonem elata 
nune in Austros dejecta ; Macrob. S. Se. 16 $ 53 septem diebus ab extre- 
mitate septentrionalis orae oblique per latum meando ad medietatem latitu- 
dinis pervenit, qui locus appellatur eclipticus ; septem, sequentibus a medio 
ad imum australe delabitur ; septem: aliis rursus ad medium obliquata con- 
scendit : ultimis septem septentrionali redditur summuitati. 

aquilonia: all the better mss have Aguilenta, which is only found 
elsewhere in Varro Sat. Men. ap. Non. 351 (Buecheler $ 400) of the moon, 
contremula aquilenta apud. alta litora oreris ac nobilis omnibus reluces. It 
is explained in the Lexx. as*‘ watery’, fr. agua, like turbulenta from turba. 
The form aqwilentanus ‘northern’ occurs in Chalcid. Tim. 67 and 69. 
Aquilonius is used by Varro Sat. Men. 77 ap. Non. p. 139, Livy (so Madv. 
for Apolloniam) xu 58 $ 8, and frequently in Pliny. Aqwilonaris is found 
in a doubtful fragment of Cic. Orelli p. 1057 $ 14, Aquilonalis in Vitr. 1x 4 
$ 3 and Gromat. vet. 332. 30, 334. 1 (chiefly from Georges' Lex.). 

in lunae quoque cursu: there seems no reason to alter the reading of 
the mss by the insertion of inde. There are three different facts con- 
nected with the moon's ‘solstice’, the approach of the moon's orbit to 
the north, the pause (properly called solstitiwm in the case of the sun), 
the length of time during which the moon is above the horizon (also 
connoted more loosely by the term solstitium). These facts though really 
connected, may be viewed independently, and so it is in this passage. 
Cic. mentions, as a new idea, that we have in the moon's orbit an analogue 
to the longest and shortest day. The solstitii similitudo is the ‘luni- 
stice’, thus defined in the Imperial Dictionary, ‘the furthest point of the 
moon's southing and northing in its monthly revolutions’. It is recog- 
nized by Arist. Gen. An. IV 2 6 uév yàp zAws ev 0Ào TS emavTd moii 
Xeava kai Oépos, 7 0€ ceAnvn €v TS pyri’ roro 0 ov dua Tas rporás, adda TO 
pev avfavouévov cupBaiver ToU pwrds, rd 0€ POivovros. In June 1881 the 
moon's so/stitiwm was on the 24th, the lunar day consisting of 16h. 40 m., 
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but the five days from the 23rd to the 27th were all more than 16 hours, 
whereas the ordinary rate of change is 1 hour per day. Again the bruma 
was on the 11th, the moon rising that day at 7. 42 p.m. and setting at 2. 41 
a.m., being thus above the horizon for only 6h. 59 m., but the four days 
from the 10th to the 13th varied less than 30 m. from this. 

multaque ab ea manant et fluunt: on the influence of the moon 
cf. above $ 19 and $ 119 below, and the chapter on Lunar Influences in 
Lardner's Museum 1 pp. 113—128. I give the substance of one paragraph 
from the latter: ‘According to popular opinions and traditions, which 
have prevailed among mankind in almost all countries and throughout all 
ages, our satellite is responsible for a vast variety of influences on the 
organized world. The circulation of the sap in vegetables, the qualities of 
grain, the goodness of the vintage are severally laid to its account. It pre- 
sides over human maladies, nay the very marrow of our bones and the 
weight of our bodies suffer increase or diminution under its influence. Nor 
is this limited to mere physical and organic effects ; it extends its sway into 
the region of intellectual phenomena. Cic. while denying or minimizing 
the influence of the moon on the birth of children Jv. 11 95, 97, grants 
this influence in regard to plants and animals, Div. 11 33 ostreis et conchy- 
liis omnibus contingere, ut cum luna crescant pariter, pariterque decrescant ; 
arboresque ut hiemali tempore, cum luna simul senescentes, quia tum exsic- 
catae sint, tempestive caedi putentur ; Aristotle asserts it more generally, 
Gen. An. IV 10  cednvn ovpBddrera eis maoas Tas yeverers Kal reAewogets, 
and he applies this to the birth of animals (ib. rv 2); and Pliny .V. ZZ. 11 101 
after giving instances of the power of the moon, such as the tides, and the 
fact that omnia plenilunio maria purgantur...nulum animal nisi aestu re- 
cedente exspirare, proceeds quo vera conjectatio exsistit haud frustra. spiritus 
sidus lunam. existimari. Hoc esse quod terras saturet, accedensque corpora 


 4mpleat, abscedens inaniat: ideo cum incremento ejus augeri conchylia et 


mazime spiritum sentire quibus sanguis non sit. Sed et sanguinem hominum 
etiam cum lumine ejus augeri ac minui; frondes quoque ac pabula, ut 
suo loco dicetur (cf. xvi 39, xvm 75, 79), sentire, in omnia eadem penetrante 
vi; cf. Seneca Benef. Iv 23 mum dubium est quin hoc humani generis domi- 
cilium. circuitus solis ac lunae vicibus suis temperet ? quin. alterius. calore 
alantur corpora, terrae relazentur, immodici umores comprimantur, alligantis 
omnia, hiemis tristitia frangatur ; alterius tepore efficaci et penetrabili rigetur 
maturitas frugum? quin ad hujus cursum fecunditas humana respondeat 4 
Gellius has a chapter (xx 8) headed De iis quae habere ovpradeav videntur 
cum luna augescente ac senescente. — Cic. is no doubt following here the same 
authority as Sext. Emp. IX 79, xara yàp ras THs ceXrvgs av£raes Kai Pbi- 
wets moÀÀà TOV re émvyclov (dew Kai Oatacoiny diver re Kal avferat, where 
Fabr. refers to Allatius on the Hexaemeron of Eustathius, cf. Plut. Fac. in 
Orb. L. p. 939 r., Qu. Conv. p. 658 r., Js. et Os. p. 367, Maorob. Sat. v 
16 $$ 16—32, Ambr. Hex. 1v 7, Philo Prov. 11 76, Germanicus Schol. p. 197 
Breysig. These ideas as to the moon's influence may be traced to the sup- 
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posed connexion between the dew and the moon, —Aleman called the Dew 
daughter of Zeus and Selene,—and to the reckoning of the time of pregnancy 
by moons, cwm hoc ergo propter hoc. 

manant et fluunt: so Plutarch Mor. p. 658 contrasts the dry efilux 
(sevpara) of the sun with the moist efflux of the moon. 

alantur: Consecutive Subjunctive. Note that here, as in § 28, the 
Mood of the Relative Clause defining the subject is unaffected by its Sub- 
junctival subordination. 


Bb(3) The divine activity shown in the orderly movements of 
the planets §§ 51—54. 


Ch. xx § 51. falso vocantur errantes: so Div. 1 17 (planetae) quae 
verbo et falsis Graiorum vocibus errant, re vera certo lapsu spatioque feruntur ; 
T'usc. 1 62 astra non re sed vocabulo errantia ; Plato Leg. vit 821 xaravrev- 
Sopeba "EAAQves mávres peyaXov Oedy, “HAlov ve dpa kal ZeXyjvns...érmovo- 
pá(ovres mAavrjras etvat...mrüv 0e TovvavTiov €xev rovrov' THY adTHY yap avTav 
600v ékág'rov kal ov moAdas adda piav dei KUKA@ OteÉépxerau, haiverar 0€ woAAas 
epopevoy, Plin. JV. H. 11 6. 

quinque: so Milton ‘and ye five other wandering stars that move in 
mystic dance’. Sometimes the sun and moon are included so as to make 
up the number seven, as in $ 68 septem. vagantibus and Cleomedes 1 3 ra de 
mhavdpeva üOrXov pev ei. kal mÀeío éavív, émrà S€ Uo THY ruerépav yvoow 
éAnvvbev. Seneca prophesies (V. Q. vil 13) that many more planets will be 
discovered. 

in omni aeternitate: so in $ 43, cf. $ 28 i» tanta diuturnitate n. and 
Dumesnil on Zeg. 1 8. 

progressus et regressus: ‘direct and retrograde motions’, cf. Herschel 
Astron. ch. 1x $ 457 foll. ‘the apparent movements of the planets are much 
more irregular than those of the sun or moon....Sometimes they advance 
rapidly, then relax in their apparent speed, come to a momentary stop, 
and then actually reverse their former motions, and run back upon their 
former course with a rapidity at first increasing, then diminishing, till the 
retrograde movement ceases altogether. Another station, or moment of 
apparent rest, now takes place ; after which the movement is again reversed 
and resumes its original direction. On the whole however the amount of 
direct motion more than compensates the retrograde ; and by the excess 
of the former over the latter, the gradual advance of the planet from west 
to east is maintained'. It is then shown by diagrams that this irregu- 
larity arises partly from these evolutions being seen by a spectator from 
the earth in section, and therefore foreshortened, and partly from the fact 
that the earth is being carried round the sun on her own orbit at a different 
rate from that of the planet under observation. See below $ 103, 7'usc. 1 62, 
Seneca JV. Q. vil 25 harum quinque stellarum...quae alio atque alio occur- 
ventes loco curiosos nos esse cogunt, qui matutini vespertinique ortus sint, quae 
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stationes, quando in rectum ferantur, quare agantur retro, modo coepimus 
scire. Utrum emergeret Jupiter, an occideret, an retrogradus esset, ante 
paucos annos didicimus. j 

occultantur : at the time of their conjunction with the sun. 

recedunt : at the time of their eastward or westward elongation. 

antecedunt — subsequuntur: ‘when Venus and Mercury have re- 
ceded from the sun eastward to their respective distances, they remain 
for a time, as it were, immovable with respect to it, and are carried along 
with it in the ecliptic with a motion equal to its own; but presently they 
begin to approach it, or, which comes to the same, their motion in longi- 
tude diminishes, and the sun gains upon them....Then for a time they are 
not seen at all...(on their re-appearance) their motion is rapidly retrograde, 
until they reach their greatest western elongation, when the motion again 
becomes direct, and they acquire sufficient speed to commence overtaking 
the sun again’, Herschel $ 467. 

magnum annum: A. P. vi22 cum autem ad idem, unde semel profecta 
sunt, cuncta, astra, redierint eandemque totius caeli discriptionem longis inter- 
vallis rettulerint, tum ille vere vertens annus appellari potest, in quo viz dicere 
audeo quam multa, hominum saecla, teneantur ; Hort. fr. 26 is est magnus 
et verus annus quo eadem positio caeli siderumque, quae cum maxime est, 
rursum, exsistat, isque annus horum quos nos vocamus annorum duodecim 
malim nongentos quinquaginta quattuor complectitur ; Fin. 1 102; Tim. 
c. 9; Serv. ad Aen. ru 284 (given as frag. 5 at the end of JV. D. rm) 
Tullius in libris de Natura Deorum tria, milia. annorum dizit magnum 
annum tenere; Censorinus 18 est praeterea annus quem Aristoteles maai- 
mum potius quam magnum appellat, quem solis et lunae vagarumque 
quinque stellarum. orbes conficiunt, cum ad idem signum, ubi quondam 
simul fuerunt, una referuntur; cujus anni hiemps summa est cataclysmos, 
quam nostri diluvionem vocant, aestas autem ecpyrosis, quod est mundi 
incendium. The passage referred to by Cens. is not to be found in 
the existing works of Arist., probably it may have been in the dialogue 
de Philosophia from which so much of C.’s argument is borrowed (cf. 
Bywater in J. of Philology l. c.) : we do find however (Meteor. 1 14 $ 20) a 
reference to a periodical deluge, yiverat 6:4 xpóvev eipappévov, otov €v rais 
kaT' éviavTov @pats xeuuov, oUro mepió0ov Twos peydAns péyas xeuudv Kal 
émepBor) Su8pev. Probably the conception of a Cosmic Year was first 
introduced among the Greeks by the Pythagoreans (Zeller 1 pp. 397, 410); 
it is also attributed to Heraclitus (Zeller 1 640), but the earliest notice of it 
occurs in Plat. Zim. 39 6 ye réAeos dpiÜpós xpóvov Tov réXeov éviavtov mAnpot 
Tóre, Orav ámacóv Tay Ükro mepió0cv Ta TpOs dAAgAa Evprepadévra Taxn 
on Kehariy ék Tod TavToo Kal Gpolas lóvros dvaperpnOévta KUKAg, à period of 
10,000 years (Zeller 1 p. 264). Other calculations of the length of the 
Great Year are given in Censor. l.c., Plac. Phil. 11 32 (Diels p. 363), 
Macrob. S. Sc. 11 11, Sextus Emp. v 105, where Fabricius refers to Thoma- 
sius De Anno Magno contained in his treatise De Stoica Mundi Exustione, 
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cf. Schaubach Gesch. d. Astron. pp. 196 foll. 504 foll The scientific con- 
ception of an astronomical period, analogous to the Metonic cycle amongst 
the Greeks, to the Sothiac or Canicular period among the Egyptians, and 
to the Julian period among ourselves, was mixed up, especially by Pytha- 
goreans and Stoics, with mystical ideas ofa cyclical regeneration (rjv mepto- 
Sixiy Tov Okov wadtyyeveciay Anton. XI 1, where see Gataker), such as that 
of which Virgil speaks Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo ; cf. Neme- 
sius c. 38 oí 86 Zreikot dacw dzokaÜwrapévovs rovs mAavyras eis TO avro 
onueiov kará re ukos Kal mÀdros €vOa THY dpxrjv éxaaros rjv, Gre TO mpórov ó 
kóg uos avveéar, €v pyrais xpóvav wepiodas exmUp@ow kal POopay Tay üvrov amep- 
yáteo 6a: kai radu e£ vmapxtjs els TO avrà Tov kompov aroxabiocrac Oa, and that 
then the whole series of past history is reproduced; also Seneca J. Q. 111 29, 
Orig. Cels. v 21, Zeller Iv p. 154 foll, Lewis Asr. p. 282 foll, and my Sketch 
of Anc. Phil. pp. 173, 174. It is worthy of note that the writers of the 
N. T. have borrowed from the Stoics the terms wadeyyevecia and azoxa- 
Trádcragis. The idea of a Great Year is also found among the Etruscans 
(see Preller 2. M. p. 472 foll.) and the Iranians (Dollinger Gentile and Jew, 
Ip. 394). 

nominaverunt: ‘an abbreviation for constituerunt quem nominaverunt ; 
cf. Leg. I 24 ex quo vere vel agnatio nobis cum caelestibus vel genus vel 
stirps appellari potest, for ex quo exstitit quae appellari potest ; Invent. Iv 
27 ex quo in aliis anxietas, in aliis iracundia, dicitur, for ex quo exsistit 
quae dicitur^, Sch. who also refers to Madv. Em. Liv. p. 367. Other exx. of 
this pregnant force are Leg. 11 8 ex quo illa. lex...recte est laudata for deri- 
vata et laudata ; Fin. 1 63 illa quae in concha patula pinna dicitur for 
habitat et pinna, dicitur; [Virg. Aen. v1 106 hie inferni janua regis dicitur, 
Schafer on Greg. Cor. p. 986. J. E. B. M.] See above 1 83 laudamus 
Vulcanum n. and below $ 109, where I read quem claro perhibent Ophiu- 
chum lumine Grai. 

ad eandem inter se comparationem :—ó avrós rGv doTépev cvoxnua- 
Twpos Sext. v 105, cf. Tim. c. 4 quae Graece avadoyia, Latine. ..comparatio 
proportiove dici potest, and c. 5 ita contigit ut inter ignem atque terram 
aquam deus animamque poneret eaque inter se compararet et proportione 
conjungeret. ‘Translate ‘when, after completing their several courses, they 
return to the same relative positions’. 

§ 52. Saturni stella: the first Greek writing in which we find the 
names of the five planets is the Epinomis (p. 987) written by a disciple of 
Plato; he says *they have no proper names of their own, but have received 
their appellations from the Gods (érevvpíav eiAj act 0cày), which seems to 
show that the descriptive Greek names given by Cic. were of later origin. 
Plato himself (Tum. 36, Rep. x 616) only mentions *Eecdópov kai rov íepóv 
‘Eppov ; Aristotle Met. x11 8 gives the following names ’A@podirns, ‘Eppoid, 
Atos, Kpovov, to which he adds "Apeos (Cael, 11 12), cf. also Meteorol. 1 6. 
Hare in his Art. on The names of the Days (Phil. Mus. 1 71) says ‘that 
these names were not of common use in the time of Euripides may 
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fairly be inferred from their never occurring in any of his tragedies ; though, 

as the author of the argument prefixed to the Rhesus observes, he was 

ToÀvmpaypov mepi Ta uerapaia ; and though, if he had been acquainted with 

them, he would assuredly have introduced them into the description of the 

zémAos in the Jon 1148—1158. There however we only find “Eozepos, 

IIAeías, 'Optov, " Apkros, “Yades, and “Eas hacdopos’. In the pseudo-Aristo- 

telian treatise De Mundo ‘we find (c. 2) an arrangement of the whole 

system, along with a great variety of names: daívev, $aéÓev, mvpoóeiws 

and er(Agev occur here, I believe, for the first time : perhaps they were 

given by Eudoxus, who, Seneca says (JV. Q. vu 3), primus ab Aegupto 
quinque siderum motus in, Graeciam transtulit. We are likewise told that 
the star of Mars was also termed the star of Hercules, that of Mercury by 
some the star of Apollo, that of Venus by some the star of Juno’, ibid. 
The descriptive names are fairly appropriate (cf. Plin. Z. JV. 11 16 $ 79); 

Saturn is the shining, Jupiter the blazing ($aé8ev only used of the sun 
in its original sense), Mars the red and fiery (cf. the Stoic etymology for 
“Apns=dépiov mvp, on which see Lydus de Mens. 18 and other passages 
quoted by Flack Glossen z. Hesiod. Theol. p. 80 foll) Mercury the 
twinkling (Simplicius, ap. Brandis Schol. p. 495 b, notices the twinkling of 
Mercury in connexion with its name; cf. Arist. Cael. 1 8 on the reasons . 
for the twinkling of the stars as opposed to the planets). 

a terra abest plurimum : according to Macrobius S. Seip. 1 20, the 
order of the planets, after the furthest three, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, as to 
which there was general agreement, was differently determined by the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans. The former, followed by Pythagoras (Zeller 1 
395), Plato (Tim. 38, Rep. x 616), Aristotle (Met. x1 8, cf. Krische 
Forschungen p. 290), Chrysippus (Stob. Ecl p. 448) made Venus and 
Mercury 4th and 5th, the Sun 6th, then the Moon, then the Earth. The 
latter, followed by Archimedes, Geminus, Cleomedes, Vitruvius, Ptole- 
maeus, Hyginus (Grom. p. 184 L.) Pliny (H. JN. n 32—40), and Cic. 
here, placed the Sun above Venus and Mercury. There were great doubts 
as to the relative position of these two. Cic. himself, who in this passage 
places Mercury furthest from the earth, follows another authority in Di, 
II 91, where we read docet ratio mathematicorum quanta humilitate luna 
feratur terram. paene contingens, quantum. absit a proxima Mercurii stella, 
multo autem longius a Veneris, deinde alio intervallo distet a sole. In 
N. D. un 119 we have a third view, that these two planets revolve, not 
immediately round the earth, but around the sun, duae soli oboediant, 
as in R. P. v117 hunc (solem) ut comites consequuntur. Veneris alter, alter 
Mercurii cursus: and Vitruv. 1x 1 Mercurii et Veneris stellae circum solis 
radios, auti centrum, itineribus eum coronantes regressus retrorsus et retarda- 
tiones faciunt ; Marcianus Capella vir 25 Venus et Mercurius non ambiunt 
terram. Heraclides Ponticus was one of the first to propound the doctrine 
that they were satellites of the sun, Zeller r1 885. Macrobius S. Se. 119 
§ 5 notices the discrepancy of opinions as to the relative positions of 
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Mercury and Venus horwm vero trium sibi prozimorum, Veneris, Mercurii 
et Solis, ordinem vicinia confudit, cf. Lewis Astron. p. 246. 

xxx fere annis: these periodical times seem to have been brought 
from Egypt by Eudoxus (Simplic. Schol. Arist. p. 499 Br., Seneca JV. Q. 
vil 3) whom C. calls in astrologia, facile princeps (Dv. x1 87). ‘They agree 
with those given by Pliny (JV. H. 11 c. 6), Cleomedes (1 3), Achilles Tatius, 
Geminus, and the author of the Plac. Phil. (11 32), except that Geminus 
assigns 2°. 6^, and Cleomedes 2*. 5". to Mars, and that Pliny assigns 
348 days to Venus, and 339 to Mercury. They are compared below with 
the times given by Vitruvius IX 1 and by Herschel. 


Eudoxus. Vitr. Herschel. 
Mercury 1 year. 360 days. 874, 23", 
Venus, 4 3. 485 ,, 2945 165 
Mars 2 , 1, 318% 1, 3214, 23", 
Jupiter 12 ,, 11", 323%, 11”. 3153, 144 
Saturn 30 , 29, 160%, 297, 1744, 1%, 


se aperiendo: just above we have the Passive with Middle force, also 
in Off. 1 129 corporis partes aperiuntur. 

sempiternis saeclorum aetatibus: 'in the never ending periods of 
eternity’. I have not met with this phrase elsewhere. 

$53. proximum inferiorem: Heind. cites after Wopkens Fam. 1 9 
quem proximis superioribus diebus acerrime oppugnasset ; Orator 216 non 
loquor de uno pede extremo, adjungo proximum superiorem...saepe etiam 
tertium; .N. D. x1 54 proximae (al. proxime) superiores ; Tac. Ann. 1 77 
proxvmo superiore anno. 

quae stella Martis appellatur: C. has carelessly inverted the clauses. 
We should have expected stella Martis quae rupoes appellatur. 

sex diebus minus: ‘less (than two years) by six days’. I have not 
been able to find any authority for this statement of C.’s. For the con- 
struction of minus see Roby $ 1273. 

anno vertente: ‘in the course of the year’ lit. ‘the revolving year’, cf. 
Quint. 40 sex quidem mensibus profecto ; anno vertente sine controversia ; 
Vitr. 1x1 $ 6 sol perficit spatium vertentis anni; ibid. mense vertente; Heind. 
on Hor. Sat. 1 1. 36. 

signiferum orbem: cf. Cic. Arat. 317 zodiacum hune Graeci vocitant, 
nostrique Latini orbem, signiferum perhibebunt nomine vero, nam gerit. hic 
volvens bis sex ardentia signa; so Div. 11 89, Lucr. v 691. In Div. 1 17 it 
is called signorum sedes, in V. Geo. 1 239 signorum. ordo, in Lucr. v 712 
signorum, orbis; (eOiev kókNos in Aristotle and Aratus. [Signifer is used 
as a substantive, Sen. JV. Q. vir 18 and 24, Plin. XN. Z. 1 $$ 30, 38, 81, 
Avien. Arat. 1053, Claud. Epigr. 18. 9. J. E. B. M] 

unius signi intervallo: the path of the sun is divided into twelve 
Signs, one for each month, and each Sign is again divided into thirty parts, 
through one of which the sun travels in the course of each day (Geminus 
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in Uranologion p. 2). Ptolemy uses the word poipa for a degree, Manilius 
gradus or pars. Cleomedes gives the elevation of the star Canopus as 
réraprov (wdiov, 6 égr. reooepakooróv dydoov Tod Cwdiakod. Pliny JN. H. 
II 8 states on the authority of Timaeus and Sosigenes that Mercury is 
never more than 23? from the Sun; Herschel gives 285.48 as his extreme 
elongation. 

infima est: the mean distances are given by Herschel as follows, from 
the sun to Mercury about 36 millions of miles, to Venus about 68 millions, 
to the earth 95 millions; (later calculations give for the earth about 93 
millions). 

$ocdópos —"Ecmepos: it was a question whether Pythagoras or Par- 
menides was the first to discover their identity, cf. Diog. L. vir 14, 1x 23, 
Plin. WV. H. vui 37, Epinomis 987. In Homer they are still distinct, see 
JI. XXIII 226, Od. x111 93 of the morning-star éwadopos ; Jl. xx11 318 of the 
evening-star, €omepos, os KaduoTos €v ovpavà iorarar adornp. The Latin 
equivalent to “Eomepos is Vesper or Vesperugo, Catullus uses noctifer, but 
Varro A. R. 111 5 § 17 speaks of Lucifer and Hesperus, which perhaps may 
suggest that Cic. here treats it as a word common to both languages, and 
that it should therefore be printed in Latin letters. 

latitudinem et longitudinem: it traverses the zodiac with a zigzag 
movement. 

duorum signorum intervallo: cf. Plin. XN. H. 11 8 ab sole nunquam 
absistens partibus sex et quadraginta longius, ut Timaeo placet, and Herschel 
Astr. $ 467 *Venus extends her excursions on either side the sun to about 
eh: 

Ch. xxi $ 54. [hanc in stellis constantiam: ‘such a persistency in 
the stars, such a perfect adjustment of times throughout all eternity 
notwithstanding such a variety of courses (Gr. $ 1240) I cannot understand 
without supposing mind, calculation, purpose’. R. | 


sine mente: sc. ovcay, not adverbial with zntellegere but adjectival 
with constantiam, cf. Orat. 1 105 non loquacitatem sine usu requirent, 
where Wilkins cites Part. Orat. 48 illa quae sine arte (—drexva) appellan- 
tur, and Ov. Met. 1 20 pugnabant mollia, cum duris, sine pondere habentia 
pondus, also V. D. 1 45 metus a vi n. and above § 14 praeter naturam 
portentis. For the use of intellegere cf. 1 73, 111 38. 


in deorum numero reponere: cf. in deorum numero refert 1 29 m., 
2 Verr. 11 210 tanta auctoritate sunt ut in illo antiquorum et clarissimorum 
hominum, numero reponantur; but we find the Acc. in Opt. Gen. Orat. 17 
Tsocratem hunc in numerum non repono, Invent. 1 26 $ 39 in fabularum 
numerum rep., ib, 51 $ 97 partium in numerum rep., (in the last two 
passages the readings vary ; I have given Weidner’s). There is the same 
variation in Livy: we find the Acc. in xxxr 13 $ 1, and xxxix 19 § 7 
pecuniam in thensauros reponi; but c. 18 § 15 reposita pecunia in then- 
sauris fuerit, c. 21 $ 4 pecuniam in thensauris reposuerunt. So in V. D. 1H 
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23 and 51 all mss have the Abl. but in $ 47 the Acc. The passage from 
hanc igitur—reponere is quoted by Lactant. 11 5. 


Bb(4) The divine activity shown in the rational and voluntary 
movements of the fixed stars and of the heaven itself S& 54—56. 


inerrantes: Gr. dgAavys, see n. on invocatae 1 108, and incognita below 
73. 

[quarum est cotidiana conveniens constansque conversio: the 
alliteration might be preserved by translating ‘regular revolution daily 
and duly recurring’. R. Cf. above § 19.] 

nec habent aetherios cursus neque caelo inhaerentes: two expla- 
nations of the apparent movement of the fixed stars were given by the 
older philosophers (1) that the fixed stars were fastened like nails in a 
solid heaven or sphere and of course revolved with it, 7A@v Sixny cataremn- 
yéva. TO KpvoTaddoedei, as is said of Anaximenes Plac. Phil. m 14, and 
Empedocles, ib. 13; Anaximander, Pythagoras and Parmenides preferred 
to speak of the stars being attached to spheres: (2) that they were light 
bodies borne along by aidépios Sivos (Arist. Vub. 379); so Xenophanes, 
Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Democritus. Aristotle took the former view 
Aeímera, ToUs pev KUKAOUS kiweigÜa, rà Se GoTpa rpepueiv Kal évdedepeva rois 
kvkNows. KweicOa Cael. 11 8 ; in Met. xt 7 foll. he enumerates 55 spheres, in 
addition to that of the fixed stars, which were required to explain the 
movements of the sun, moon and planets; both the stars and the spheres 
are composed of ether; see Lewis Asír. p. 161 foll.; Zeller m1 p. 453. It 
would seem that Balbus here condemns both explanations, and would 
attribute the movement of the fixed stars, as well as of the planets, to 
their own free will: so Manutius ap. Lescalop. (not in Var. ed.) negant 
Stoici stellas aetheri (rather ab aethere actas) sive caelo affivas esse, quod 
animantes eas esse opinantur et motu voluntario ferri. aetherius cursus 
will not then mean ‘the path of the stars through the ether’, for this the 
Stoics admitted, see below $ 117 in aethere astra volvuntur ; but ‘a move- 
ment caused by ether’, going by ether, as we talk of going by steam; cf. 
below non est aetheris ea natura ut contorqueat, and, for the expression, 
such phrases as mola asinaria, aquaria worked by an ass or by water. 
The argument however is not very clear: two theories having been put 
forward and declared inadmissible, why should not this be shown in the 
case of the second (caelo inhaerentes) as well as the first (aetherios cursus)? 
and if,as appears below, the fixed stars have their sphere, how does the 
Stoic view differ after all from that of Aristotle? All that is there asserted 
is that the motion of the sphere is independent of the surrounding ether, 
but that is admitted by Arist. at all events in the case of the planetary 
spheres. One expects the assertion that each fixed star moves inde- 
pendently and yet in such harmony as to give the appearance of a great 
all-embracing sphere. Apparently Chrysippus denied their independent 
motion (Stob. Ecl. 1 446 ev rà ai0ép. rà darpa xabidpura, and shortly after- 
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wards rerayÜa. rà dmÀavíj eri pias émijaveías, da mep kal para); and so 
Cic. R. P. v1 17 novem tibi orbibus vel potius globis conexa sunt omnia, 
quorum, wnus caelestis est extimus, qui reliquos omnes complectitur, summus 
ipse deus arcens et continens ceteros, in quo sunt infixi illi qui volvuntur stel- 
larum. cursus sempiterni, T'usc. v 69 sideraque viderit innumerabilia caelo 
inhaerentia cum, ejus ipsius motu congruere certis infixa sedibus. We may 
compare an obscure passage in Chalcidius Tim. c. 83, Aristoteles contra 
opinionem omnium, neque quiescente corpore aetherio ferri stellas, veluti 
soluto ac libero motu (the Stoic view) nec secundum universae rei motum. 
Possibly we should read circos here for cursus, answering to the kiko. of 
Aristotle. Manilius 1 282 has sidereus orbis aetherios rotat cursus, where 
aeth. has its common sense. 

aequabili: «uniform 

$55. cum admirabili constantia: for cum see Index and § 101 eum 
admirabilitate maxima. This insistence on the harmonious movement of 
the stars seems to show that each star was free to move differently ; other- 
wise, if they were all fastened on a sphere, there would have been nothing 
wonderful in it, cf. below $ 60 Za feruntur ut ad omnia conservanda con- 
sensisse videantur. 

$56. fortuna—constantia: ‘in the heavens there is nothing by 
chance, nothing at random, no wandering nor illusion, but the perfection 
of order, reality, calculation, consistency’. The contrasted pairs are for- 
tuna )( constantia ; temeritas )( ratio; vanitas )( veritas, (cf. T'usc. 111 2 ita 
variis imbuimur erroribus ut vanitati veritas cedat, Acad. 1 34 cum sit 
incertum vere inaniterne moveatur) ; erratio )( ordo ; cf. above $ 43. 

contraque: for the adversative force of gue see I 75 sitque perlucida n. 

omnis ordo: for the qualitative force of omnis see below $ 58 omnis 
ornatus, and I 37 divinitatem omnem; and cf. Wetstein on Jas. I 2 racav 
xapàv nyjoacée. 

infra lunam : the moon was regarded as the limit between the celestial 


region in which there was no change, and the sublunary sphere, where 


chance and evil ruled. Thus Ocellus Lucanus c. 2 icOpds yap éorw a@ava- 
clas kal yevéceos 6 mepi rjv aeXrjvyy Spduos: Td uev avobev vmép TavTHS Tay... 
cóv xaréxer yévos, Td 8 (zoxáro coeds, veikovs kai Picews, and Chalci- 
dius Tim. c. 75 at vero sub luna usque ad nos omne genus motuum, omne 
etiam mutationum, prorsus ut est in vetere versu Naevii, * exuviae, rabies, 
furiarum examina mille’. Namque generatio et item mors in isto loco ; in- 
crementa quoque et imminutiones. The belief was as old as Philolaus, see 
Boeckh p. 167, Zeller 1 409 and Stob. Ec. 1 488 there quoted, ró uév ocv 
dveráre gépos Tod mepiéXxovros, ev @ THY eiAiKpiveray eivat TOY OTOLXEL@r, 
*Odvprrov kaXei, rà 0€ vmó THY ’OAVprov hopay, év à Tovs mévre zAavjras pel 
5jAiov kai cednyns reráxÓat, kógpov, r0 & vd rovrois vmogéAqviv re kai Tepí- 
yetov uépos, ev à rà THs QuXoueraBoXov yevéacos, ovpavoy. kal mepi pi vá 
Teraypéva TOV peredpov yiyverba 17v. copiay, epi 0€ rà yevoueva THs ara£ías 
Thy dperrjv, reAeíav uév ékeivrv, aredi 0€ ravtny (compare above § 34 of the 
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quartus gradus). | Hippolytus (Ref. Haer. 1 4) says the same of Heraclitus 
and Empedocles zaávra vov kaÜ' nas TOmOV kakóv pegTov elvat kai péxpe ev 
c'eXijvs Ta kakà dÜávew ex ToU mepl yfjv rórov raÜévra, mepavrépo SE ur) xopeiv, 
Gre xabapwrépov roV vmép THY TeANMNY mavrüs Ovros romov. Plato scorns the 
idea that the stars, being visible and possessed of bodily form, can them- 
selves be eternal and unchangeable ( Kep. vi1 530), but he seems to allude to 
this theory in Theaet. 176 A imevavriov yap tt TQ dyaÜQ dei eivat dva-ykg- 
ov?’ év Ücois avrà idpicba, rjv 0€ Üvgrrjv Gio xal rovÓe Tov rOzOv mepuroAet 
é£ dvayxns; it appears in more definite form in Aristotle Met. Iv 5 p. 
1010 a, 6 yàp mepi nuas Tod aigÓmroU Tomos ev POopa kai yeveoer OuareAet 
uóvos dv: GAN’ ovros oUO€v, ws eizeiv, poptov Tov mavros eat, Cael. I 2 p. 269 
Cyr. TL, Tapa Ta cópara Ta Sedpo kal zepi nuas €repov kexopi uevov, rocovrQ 
ruuLorépav &xov THY Pow, ómemep ddéarrke ràv évraiÜa mXetov, ib. 3 etrep TO 
kiko cpa (the ether) pyr’ avénow €yew év0éxerat unre POiow, eUXoyov xal 
dvaAANoterov eivat...cupBaiver Ó€ TovTO kai dia THs aia Üraeos ixavas, cs ye mpos 
dvOperivny eimeiv mia Tw' €v ümavri yap T@ TapeAnAvOoTe xpovo ovv Haiverar 
ueraBeBAnkós ovre kaÜ' Gov Tov £c xyarov ovpavoy ovre karà póptov avroU TaY 
oikeiwy ovOév, Meteor. 1 1 ‘after general philosophy and the description of the 
upper region (astronomy) we proceed to what is called meteorology ', raira 
0 écriv 60a cupBaiver karà vow peév, árakrorépav uévroi THS TOU TpOTOV 
orotxeiou (ether) wep tov yewrviQvra padiocra Tómov TH Popa Ta üaTpov, €.g. 
the milky way, comets, meteors, winds, earthquakes, storms, lightning, 
(called by Ach. Tatius perapova as opposed to peréwpa, the heavenly bodies) 
Part. An.11 p.641. Hence he is accused by early Christian writers of set- 
ting a limit to Divine Providence, péyps cednvns rj zpovoua Clem. Al. Strom. 
v 14 $ 91, Epiphan. adv. Haer. 111 31, Theodoret Prov. 1 p. 485 Sch. (some 
believe that God governs the universe, but only within certain limits) 
TH oEAnvn mwepiopi(ew THY mwpovotav, TO 0€ Aowróv ToU kócpov népos ws €rvXe 
$épeoÓai. The same doctrine is asserted by Cic. R. P. v1 17 in znfimo orbe 
luna radiis solis accensa convertitur. Infra autem jam nihil est misi 
mortale et caducum praeter animos munere deorum hominum generi datos ; 
supra lunam sunt aeterna omnia ; cf. Varro ap. Aug. C. D. vil 6 ab summo 
circuitu, caeli ad circulum lunae aetherias animas esse astra ac stellas, eos 
caelestes deos non modo intellegi esse sed etiam videri ; inter lunae vero 
gyrum et nimborum ac ventorum cacumina aereas esse animas, sed eas 
animo non oculo videri, et vocari heroas et lares et genios ; Lucan 1x 6; Plut. 
Is. et Osir. c. 26 (of Xenocrates); Wetstein on Eph. 11 2 ‘the prince of the 
power of the air’; Plin. JV. H. 1 38 infra lunam haec sedes infinitum ex 
superiore natura aeris, infinitum et terreni halitus miscens utraque sorte 
confunditur. Hine nubila, tonitrua et alia fulmina...hine plurima mor- 
talium mala et rerum naturae pugna secum: terrena in caelum tendentia 
deprimit siderum vis, eademque quae sponte non subeunt ad se trahit ; ibid. 21 
Posidonius non minus quadraginta stadiorum a terra altitudinem esse in qua 
nubila ac venti nubesque proveniant ; inde purum. liquidumque et impertur- 
batae lucis aerem ; sed a turbido ad lunam vicies centum millia stadiorum ; 
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Macrob. S. Sc. 1 11 $ 6 et immutabilem quidem mundi partem a sphaera 
quae amkavjs vocatur usque ad globi lunaris exordium, mutabilem vero a 
luna ad terras usque dixerunt ; et vivere animas dum in immutabili parte 
consistunt, mori autem cum ad partem ceciderint permutationis capacem, 
atque ideo inter. lunam terrasque locum mortis et inferorum vocari ; ipsam- 
que lunam, vitae esse mortisque confinium et animas inde in terram fluentes 
mori, inde ad supera meantes in vitam reverti...a luna enim deorsum natura 
incipit caducorum ; Philo Prov. 11 68. Seneca disputed some of these con- 
clusions, JV. Q. VII 22 ego nostris non adsentior, non enim existimo cometen 
subitaneum ignem sed inter aeterna opera naturae; Provid. 1 ne illa quidem 
quae videntur confusa et incerta, pluvias dico nubesque et elisorum fulminum 
jactus et incendia, ruptis montium verticibus effusa...et alia quae tumultuosa 
pars rerum circa terras movet, sine ratione, quamvis subita sint, accidunt. 
Pliny (WV. #. 11 26) mentions an exception to the unchangeable order of the 
celestial region, * Hipparchus discovered a new star, and was thence led to 
commit the impiety of numbering the stars, in order that future naturalists 
might have the means of knowing whether such a marvel were repeated’. 
Bacon Cogit. de Nat. Rer. (111 32 Spedding) has some interesting remarks 
on this opposition of the celestial and sublunary regions. He says ‘neque 
caelo ea, competit aeternitas quam fingunt, nec rursus terrae ea mutabilitas. 
The apparent regularity of the former is owing to the distance from which 
we behold it. .A spectator in the moon would suppose the earth equally 
free from change. Moreover new comets and new stars have appeared in 
the heavens ’. 

ex qua conservatio omnium : see the fine passage in Seneca Benef. 
vii 20 foll. on the benefits we receive from the regular movements of the 
heavenly bodies. 


B e Divinity of nature shown (1) in tts creative and artistic, 
(2) 4n its providential activity S& 57, 58. 


$57. principe investigandae veritatis: for constr. cf. 7 Philipp. 9 
Firmani principes pecuniae pollicendae fuerunt. Zeno is called inventor et 
princeps Stoicorum, Acad. 11 131. 


Ch. xxi ita definit ut dicat: cf. Of. 1 96 eam sic definiunt ut id 
decorum velint esse quod &c. 

ignem artificiosum : Diog. vit 156 gives the original v7v giow eivai 
mip rexvuküv 60@ Badigoy eis yeveow, see Plac. Phil. x 7, N. D. Wt 27 artifi- 
ciose ambulantis, and n. on quarta pars mundi above § 27 ; also Hirzel 11 p. 
220, and Heracl. fr. 69 Byw. 680s áve xáre pia. Sch. compares the mp 
mávrexyvov of Aesch. Prom. 7; we may also compare the ignis sapiens of 
Minucius 35, and Clem. Al. Strom. vit 6 $ 34 $ayev 0€ rpeis ayiaew 70 mip 
Tas dgapreAois Wuyxas, rip oU TO mauddyov kai Bávavcov, adda TO $póvusov 
Aéyovres. 

via: see below $ 81, and Cleanthes' definition of Art, ars est potestas 
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via, d. est ordine, efficiens Quintil. r1 17 $ 41. We often find it coupled with 


ratione as in Orator 11, 116, Fin. 129. It is used colloquially Ter. Andr. 443 . 


rem reputavit via; see Roby § 1236. [See on 666 Cobet Collectan. 514, 
Musonius in Stob. Flor. Lxvir 8 (Iv p. 87 M). J. E. B. M.] 

artis proprium creare: Arist. Z/h. vi 4 $ 4 réxyvg máca mepi yé- 
Veatv. 

multo artificiosius naturam efficere : Arist. Part. An. 1 1 p. 639 b dpy) 
6 Aoyos Opoiws €v re rois KaTa réxvrv Kal EV rois gei avveorrkóaw...naXXov 
8 éori r0 ob evexa kal TO Kadoy ey rois THs Piaews &pyows 1) ev rois THS TEXYNS, 
Phys. x1 2 p. 194 9 réxvn pipetrac thy vow, Meteorol. 1v 3 § 24, below $ 83 
arte naturae vigent. 

omnis natura: ‘nature in every department’ contrasted with univer- 
sal nature, which is not only artificiosa but artifex: cf. below $ 141 quis 
vero opifex praeter naturam, qua nihil potest esse callidius tantam sollertiam 
persequi potuisset ?, § 138, Acad. 11 30, Val. Max. 1 8 extr. 18 omnis bonae 
malaeque materiae fecunda artifex rerum natura, Seneca Ep. xc § 27 artifex 
vitae philosophia, Ov. Met. xv 218 artifices natura manus admovit, Plin. 
AN. H. x 91 naturae architectae vis; Swainson cites ib. v1 35 (30), (it is no 
wonder that monsters were found in Ethiopia) artifict ad formanda cor- 
pora effigiesque caelandas mobilitate ignea. 

viam et sectam: ‘a prescribed line’, cf. Cael. 17 hanc sectam rationem- 
que vitae re magis quam verbis secuti sumus. L. and S. derive it from seco 
‘to cut’, but it is so constantly joined with seguor by Cic. (e.g. Flace. 104, 
Rabir. 22, Fam. x11 4, Brut. 120) that there can be no doubt it is rightly 
connected with this word, or rather with its archaic form seco ‘to follow’, 
by Nettleship (J. of Phil. x1 p. 107) who cites from Naevius eorwm sectam 
secuntur multi mortales, and from Servius on Aen. x 107 (quam quisque 
secat spem), secat, sequitur...unde et sectas dicimus habitus animorum et insti- 
tuta, philosophiae. 

$58. artifex: so Diog. L. vir 86 rexvírgs 0 Aóyos THs Oppis. 

consultrix et provida: so consulo and provideo are joined 14 a dis 
hominum vitae consuli et provideri, Q. Fr. y 1 $ 31 ut consulas omnibus, ut 
provideas saluti. consultrix appears to be dr. dey. 

ut ceterae naturae—sic natura mundi: Sch. treats this as an 
example of the comparison of opposites, like Yin. 11 67 ut nos ev annalium 
monumentis testes excitamus...sic in vestris disputationibus historia muta est, 
and other passages cited by Mady. on Fm. 1 3. It would then oppose 
the necessary growth and movement of plants, mentioned in § 33, to 
the voluntary movement of the universe mentioned in $$ 43 and 44 &c. 
But it is certainly awkward that it is immediately followed by a com- 
parison of resemblance, actiones sic adhibet wt nosmet ipsi; besides the 
supposed opposition is far from clearly marked, and elsewhere we find an 
analogy suggested between the seeds of plants and the natural impulses 
which determine the course of life of sentient and rational creatures; 
thus Cleanthes ap. Stob. Ecl. 1 372. domep yap évós rwos rà pépn marta 
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Qwvera, ék ameppárev ev rois KaOjKovoL xpóvots, oÜro kai TOU OÀov rà népm, 
dv kat rà (Qa kai rà pura dvra rvyxáveu ev rois KaOjKovor xpóvows ierat, 
Seneca JV. Q. Ill 29 sive anima est mundus sive corpus natura gubernabile, 
ut arbores, ut sata, ab initio ejus usque ad exitum, quicquid facere, quicquid 
pati debeat, inclusum, est. Ut in semine omnis futuri ratio hominis compre- 
hensa est, et legem barbae et canorum nondum natus infans habet ;...sic origo 
mundi...solem et lunam et vices siderum continuit ; Cic. Fin. 111 23 appetitus 
animi, quae opyn vocatur, non ad quodvis genus vitae sed ad quandam 
formam vivendi videtur datus, itemque et ratio et perfecta, ratio; Divin. 1198 
ut in seminibus vis inest earum rerum quae ex vis progignuntur: sic in causis 
conditae sunt res futurae; Seneca Hp. xc 29; Zeno ap. Varr. L. L. v 59 
animalium semen ignis, qui amima, ac mens: qui caldor et caelo, quod hic 
innumerabiles ac immortales ignes. The metaphor was often used in refer- 
ence to the Cyclical Conflagration, when the universe was shut up into its 
seed, as it were, Philo Inc. Mund. 505 (Chrysippus holds) ró dvaeroiyeiócav 
rjv Óuukóm pow eis avró TIP ToU péAXovros dmoreAeioÜat kóopov o7méppa eivat, 
Plut. Sto. Rep. $ 41, Diog. vir 136; cf. below $$ 81, 86, Heinze p. 107 
foll and Villoison in Osann's Corn. p. 465 foll. on the Aóyos oeppartkos. 
Possibly we ought to put a stop after mundi, and read omnesque. [The 
argument seems to be as follows : art is shown by arrangement and pur- 
pose: all parts of nature show this and are therefore artificiosa. The art 
is as 1t were stored in the seed: the universe has no seed; but, just as 
each particular part has sua semina, and so far is self-contained, so the 
universe has its movements and feelings belonging to itself and not caused 
from without. R.] Heind. proposed to read suis quaeque seminibus instead 
of suis sem. q., but we find the same order in $ 127 suis se armis quaeque 
defendant. 

appetitiones: cf. above $ 34 and Fin, 111 23, Acad. 11 24, Off. 1 101. 

mpovoua : see 1 18 n. 

aptissimus sit ad permanendum: self-preservation is the object of 
the first appetite, /in. 111 16 quoted on § 34; the 2nd is ut natura expleatur 
(ibid. v 25, 26, 27, 40) ; this involves the perfection of beauty both of body 
and mind (ib. 47, 48). 

omnis : qualitative, as in $ 56. 

Ch. xxix § 59. nec cessantium: cf. 1 24, 45, 51, 101, 7i. 11 41. 

molientium cum labore: cf. 1 22, 24, 51, 52 and mr 92. On constr. 
cf. cum maxima celeritate below 97, 142, and see Index under cum. 

acres aut concretos umores colligant: ‘so as to contract a sharp or 
sluggish condition of the juices’. Cf. Plato Tim. 86 mixpoi kal xododes 
xvpot, Cels. 11 19 aliae res boni suci sunt, aliae mali,...aliae facile in stoma- 
cho acescunt. For coll. cf. colligere frigus, sitim, &. We have wmorem 
colligens in a different sense below § 101 and in Plin. X. ZZ. xix 26 ra- 
phanos medici suadent ad colligenda acria, viscerum. ^ coner. properly 
‘curdled’ ‘clogged’, see n. on concresceret above $ 26, and Celsus quoted 
in Georges’ Lex. s? guid umoris intus concreverit. 


M. Cy IL 11 
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monogrammos: ‘unsubstantial’, lit. ‘sketched in outline’, cf. I 75 
adumbratorum n., 123 lineamentis dumtaxat extremis, and 49. It is thus 
explained by Nonius p. 37 monogr. dicti sunt homines macie pertenues ac 
decolores ; tractum a pictura, quae prius quam coloribus corporatur, umbra 
fingitur (this is the pictura linearis of Plin. N.H. xxxv 5). He quotes 
from Lucil. vix vivo homgni ac monogrammo. 


Bd. The name of God is given by the popular religion (1) to the 
benefits received from the Gods, (2) to personified virtues and passions 
$$ 60, 61. 


$60. multae aliae naturae deorum: not, I think, ‘many other 
kinds of Gods’, but ‘many other divinities’, cf. for the periphrastic use I 23, 
II 24, 136. 

tum illud : answering to tum autem res ipsa below. 

a deo natum: Dav. conjectured datum or donatum. Wopkens p. 87 
compares § 62 below utilitates gignebant, Leg. 111 30 non vides a te id ipsum 
natum, Fin. v 69 oriuntur a suo cujusque genere and Off. 11 16 nulla.. pestis 
est quae non homini ab homine nascatur. For general subject see I 38 
and 118, where the same belief is attributed to Persaeus and Prodicus, and 
Zeller iv 316 foll. It is criticized below ur 41, and in Sext. Emp. 1x 39 
there cited. 

ut cum fruges : elliptical for wt nos facimus cum. Sch. refers to Plut. 
Is. et Os. c. 70 damep rjueis róv avovpevoy (318Xía IIAarovos àveioÉat. apev 
IlAáreva, kai Mévavdpov vroxpiverOa tov rà Mevavdpov movjpara vmori6é- 
pevov, oUros ékeivo, rois THY ÜcQv óvópagc: rà rv Ücóv Swpa kai mowjpara 
kaAeiv ouk epeidSovro. Plutarch warns his readers against confounding the 
Gods with their operations (ibid. c. 66 p. 377), óres hoBnoovrat pr) Aabwow 
eis mvevpata Kal pevpata kai a7rópovs Kal dporovs kai mráOm yrs kai ueraBoAas 
ópdv OuaypáQovres rà Ócia kal O.aAvovres' domep of Aivvgov tov oivov, 
"“Hoaorov 06 77v $Aóya, IIepaedóvgv 0é $uoí mov KAeavOns ró dia Tay kapzáv 
epopevov kai $ovevouevov mveüpa' T0ujr7)s O€ Tis €i rv Üepi(óvrov, rfjuos OT 
ai(yoi Anuntrepa kwXotopedow. Ovdev yap ovro,. Ouaiépovs. trav ioria kal 
KdA@s kai dykvpav ryoupevoy kuBepyntnv...addra Sewas kai aGéous eurrorodor 
Sofas, dvawcÓrrows kai awiyos kai deipouévaus avayxaiws im  dvÜpomev 
Ocouévov kai xpopévov voeot kai mpaypaow óvóuara Ocóv émipépovres. | Cf. 
Luer. 11 655 Aic siquis mare Neptunum, Cereremque vocare constituit fruges, 
et Bacchi nomine abuti mavolt quam laticis proprium proferre vocamen 
&c. [Swainson cites Naevius ap. Fest. p. 58 * cocus edit Neptunum, Venerem, 
Cererem? ; significat per Cererem. panem, per Neptunum pisces, per Venerem 
olera.| On Ceres see below § 67. 

vinum: the deification of wine is perhaps derived from the old Homa- 
sacrifice of the early Aryans, see Dóllinger 1 p. 400 foll. ‘The Homa- 
drink was the medium through which the deity manifested itself. ‘Homa 
was the vivifying spirit of nature’. ‘In the Homa the Parsees had a 
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sacrifice which had the plenary signification of a sacrament and a com- 
munion, imparting a fellowship with the deity’. 

sine Cerere— Venus: from Ter. Hun. tv 5, 6, cf. Aen. I 701 Cere- 
remque canistris expediunt, Ov. Met. v 341. 

§ 61. resin qua vis inest major: the presence of Divinity is felt in 
the unaccountable or overpowering movements of the heart, as well as in 
the wonders of the external universe. The former correspond to the 
4th class of deities in the list given Plac. Phil. 1 6 (ma0óv uév "Epora, 
'"Adpo8irgv, IIó8ov), though C.’s exx. (Virtus, Salus &c.) correspond more 
to the 5th class (mpaypárev dé 'EXmí0a, Aíkgv, Evvopiav), being signs 
rather of bonitas divina, than of vis major, which is more appropriately 
predicated of the succeeding class Cupido, &c. Similarly Theodoret Therap. 
II p. 45 6 yap waOnrikoy re kai GAoyov tis Nrvy?s ovopá(ovoi poptov, roUro 
Geodoyovow...kal THY pev emOvpiav “Adpoditny kadovat kai "Epora' "Apea 0€ 
Tov Oupov ovopafovow, thy Se uéÜgv Atovucov, kai thy uév KAoTHY 'Epujv, 
tov dS€ oyiopor 'AOgváv. res here is perfectly indefinite, ‘ein gewisses 
Etwas? as Sch. says. 

ut Fides: cf. below $ 79 and 111 61, Lactant. 1 20, Arnob. rv 1, Val. 
Max. v1 6 (De Fide Publica), Hor. Od. 1 35. 21 te Spes et albo rara, Fides 
colit velata, panno ; Leg. 11 28 bene vero quod Mens, Pietas, Virtus, Fides 
consecratur humana: quarum omnium Romae dedicata, publice templa sunt, 
ut illa, qui habeant...deos ipsos in animis suis collocatos putent. Nam illud 
vitiosum, Athenis, quod Cylonio scelere expiato, Epimenide Crete suadente, 
fecerunt Contumeliae fanum et Impudentiae ; virtutes enim non vitia, conse- 
erare decet (on this see Grote Hist. 111 p. 114 and Journal of Phil. v1 21); 
ibid. 19 (colunto) olla propter quae datur homini ascensus in caelum, Mentem, 
Virtutem, Pietatem, Fidem; earumque laudum delubra sunto, neve ulla 
vitiorum ; Off. x11 104 praeclare Ennius * O Fides alma apta pennis. et 
jusjurandum. Jovis). Qui jus igitur jurandum violat, is Fidem violat, 
* quam in Capitolio vicinam Jovis optimi maximi’, ut in Catonis oratione est, 
majores nostri esse voluerunt. 'This temple on the Capitol was first built 
by Numa, restored as we are told by Atilius Calatinus, dictator B.C. 249, 
and about 150 years later by Aemilius Scaurus. Meetings of the Senate 
were held there, and it was from thence that the senators rushed out and 
murdered Tib. Gracchus near the statues of the seven kings, which stood 
at the door of the temple, see Val. Max. nr 2 $ 17, Burn’s Rome 192, 
Preller A. M. p. 2242. Jablonski wrote a treatise De cultu Virtutum apud 
Gentes, cf. Mayor on Juv. 1 115. 

Mens: her temple, vowed at the time of panic which followed the 
battle of Thrasymene, was built on the Capitol s.c. 217 by order of the 
Sibylline books (Liv. xx11 9, Ov. Fast. vr 241). Preller Jt. M. p. 628 cites 
an inscription to Mens Bona. Scaurus restored the temple at the time of 
the Cimbric panic, when, as Plutarch says (Fort. Rom. p. 318), the influ- 
ence of the sophists made people think more of abstract ideas. 

Aemilius Scaurus: B.c. 163—90, a strong supporter of the Optimates, 

11—2 
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always spoken of in the highest terms by Cic., who is followed by Horace 
(Od. x 37) and Juvenal (x1 91), but charged with ambition and corruption 
by Sallust. The authority which he exercised is shown by a striking 
anecdote. Being accused by the tribune, Varius, of exciting the allies to 
revolt, he deigned no other reply than Q. Varius Hispanus M. Scaurum 
principem senatus socios in arma ait convocasse : .M. Scaurus pr. sen. negat: 
testis nemo est: utri vos Quirites convenit credere ? and was forthwith ac- 
quitted. (Asconius on the pro Scauro cited in Orelli's Onomasticon p. 19.) 

Atilius Calatinus triumphed over the Carthaginians in the first 
Punic War. Cic. refers to him as an example of ancient virtue below 
$ 165, 7'usc. 1 13, 110, Cato 61 (where his epitaph is given, hwnec unum 
plurimae consentiunt gentes populi primarium fuisse virum), Fin. 11 116, 
Plane. 60. We read (Leg. 11 28) that he dedicated a temple to Spes, and 
hence Lambinus followed by Heind. reads Spes instead of the 2nd Fides, 
because Spes, which is mentioned in 11 61 (but not below $ 79) ought not 
to be omitted here, and because Numa was the first builder of the temple of 
Fides. Dav. defends the text, on the ground that proxime and ante must 
refer to the same. 

consecrata : this verb means first ‘to hallow’, then ‘to deify’, as in 
II 39 omne genus bestiarum. Aegyptii consecraverunt. Like dedico (lit. ‘to 
devote’) it is used both of persons and of things, cf. below 79 Virtus, 
Concordia, consecratae et dedicatae, 1113 aedem Castori dedicatam, ib. 43 
templa, dedicata, 61 consecrata, simulacra, Leg. 11 28 Fides consecratur, templa 
sunt dedicata. 

Virtutis: there were two temples at Rome to Honos and Virtus com- 
bined; one near the porta Capena, dedicated originally to Honos by 
Fabius Cunctator B.c. 233, in consequence of a victory over the Ligurians : 
this was afterwards enlarged by Marcellus ‘the sword of Rome’, and ‘ dedi- 
cated to the two divinities to whom his life was consecrated’ (Mommsen). 
He had vowed it first in the battle at Clastidium B.c. 222, where he won 
the spolia opima by slaying the Gallic king, and a second time during the 
siege of Syracuse. The temple was finally dedicated by his son 205 m.c. 
and adorned with treasures of art from Syracuse (Verr. rv 121, 193, Liv. 
XXVII 25, XXIX 11): among other things we read of the sphere of Ar- 
chimedes being placed there (A. P.114). The second temple was erected 
by Marius on the Capitol in commemoration of his victories over the Cimbri 
and Teutons (Sext. 116 with Halm's n., Burn p. 193, Preller p. 613). Later 
a separate temple was built to. Virtus by Scipio the Younger, and one to 
Honos, mentioned Leg. 11 58. 

multis: as only eleven years intervened between the dedication by 
Fabius and the vow at Clastidium, and only twenty-eight years between 
the earlier and later dedication, and as Fabius and Marcellus were too well 
known for C. to have forgotten that they were contemporaries, we ought 
perhaps to alter the reading of the wss by the insertion of the negative. 

Opis: wife of Saturnus and goddess of the earth, identified in later 
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times with Rheathe mother ofthe gods. She had a temple on the Capitol 
Liv. xxxix 22, see Preller p. 417. Here she is regarded as synonymous 
with wealth. Quid: ‘why should I mention her temple'? . 

Salutis: originally a Sabine goddess whose shrine was on the Quirinal. 
A temple was dedicated to her, as presiding over the safety of Rome, in 
the Samnite War 302 B.c., and decorated by Fabius Pictor (Preller 
p. 601). 

Concordiae: her chief temple was built by Camillus on the slope of 
the Capitol B.c. 367, after the passing of the Licinian laws to establish 
harmony between the patricians and plebeians. This was enlarged by 
Opimius 121 B.c. after the overthrow of C. Gracchus (Aug. C. D. 111 25) and 
again restored by the emperor Tiberius. It was here that the senate often 
met. A brazen shrine of Concord was erected by Flavius near the Senate- 
house in 303 B.c. to commemorate his attempt to assert the rights of the 
plebs. There was another chapel of Concord on the Arx, dedicated by 
L. Manlius to commemorate the suppression of a mutiny at the beginning 
of the 2nd Punic War ; see Burn 84, 90 foll., 194, Preller 623. 

Libertatis: there was a temple of L. on the Aventine built by Grac- 
chus, father of the victor of Beneventum, in which the latter placed a 
picture of himself proclaiming the freedom of the volunteer slaves who had 
fought under him (Liv. xxiv 16). We also read of an atrium Libertatis, see 
Preller p. 616, Merkel praef. to Ov. Fasti p. cxxx. Clodius dedicated the 
house of the exiled Cicero to Libertas (Dom. 110). 

Victoriae: cf. Preller 609, Leg. 11 28 ‘if we are to invent names of 
gods, let us avoid such as Febris and rather choose those Vicae Potae 
atque Statae cognominaque Statoris et Invicti Jovis, rerumque expetendarum 
nomina, Salutis, Honoris, Opis, Victoriae. | L. Postumius dedicated a 
temple to Victory in the Samnite war 294 p.c. (Liv. x 33). Hiero sent to 
Rome a golden statue of victory after the battle of Cannae, which was 
gratefully accepted by the senate and placed in the temple of Jupiter on 
the Capitol (victoriam omenque accipere, sedemque ei se divae dare dicare 
Capitolium, templum. Jovis O. M.; in ea arce urbis Romanae sacratam 
volentem propitiamque, firmam ac stabilem fore populo Romano Liv. xxu 37). 
Augustus placed in the Senate-house an altar and statue of Victory, which 
were afterwards regarded as the palladium of the state. The removal of 
the altar by Gratian gave rise to a famous dispute between Symmachus 
and St Ambrose. 

regi non posset: this is scarcely the description we should have 
expected of such abstractions as Salus and Concordia. As was said above, 
C. probably applies to them what belongs to the personified passions which 
follow. Even then sine deo regi is hardly a suitable expression. The 
supernatural character of these passions is suggested by the fact that 
man feels himself overmastered by them, that they seem something dis- 
tinct from his own personal being ; not because they demand the contr Jl 
of a god. 
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Cupidinis: cf. 11 58, 60. [Lactant. I 20 cites a lost passage from the 
De Legibus (1), magnum audaxque consilium Graecia suscepit quod Cupidinwm 
et Amorum simulacra in gymnasiis conseeravi. No temple of Cupid is 
known to have existed at Rome. The ruins called the Temple of Venus 
and Cupid have been so named without authority (Burn p. 219). Swainson]. 

Voluptatis: more properly Volupia, see Varro LL. L. v 164 n Nova 
Via ad Volupiae sacellum ; Macrob. Sat. 1 10 § 8 mentions her sacellum 
and ara. 

Lubentinae: better known under the form Zibitina, as the goddess of 
funerals, because every death had to be registered in her temple, and all 
that was needed for funerals was exposed for sale there. Hence we have 
the name /ibitinarii for undertakers, and the phrase Zibitina ad funera vix 
sufficiebat to express a scarcity of coffins in time of plague (Liv. xn 19). 
Plutarch offers various explanations for this association of birth and 
death under a common divinity Qu. Rom. 23, Preller p. 387. 

vitiosarum rerum: see ru 44, 63 perniciosis rebus...Febris, Orbona ; 
Leg. 11 28 cited above; Seneca ap. Aug. C. D. vi 10 Hostilius Pavorem 
atque Pallorem teterrimos hominum. affectus (dedicavit) ; Plin. WV. H. 11 5 
vnwwmeros credere (deos) atque etiam ex virtutibus vitiisque hominum, ut 
Pudieitiam, Concordiam, Mentem, Spem, Honorem, Clementiam, Fidem, aut, 
ut Democrito, placuit, duos omnino Poenam et Beneficium, majorem ad 
socordiam accedit. ‘Fear led men to deify Disease and Misfortune’; sed 
super omnem. impudentiam, adulteria, inter ipsos fingit, mox jurgia, et odia ; 
atque etiam furtorum esse et scelerum numina. ‘The Christian apologists, 
such as Minucius and Tertullian, naturally take advantage of such admis- 
sions. 

neque naturalium : Sext. Emp. xi 73 KAedvÓgs pyre karà dou pnt’ 
agiay éxew Trjv. rjOovijv, Cato 39. 

pulsant: cf. iuépo menMgyuévos Agam. 1204. 


Bd (3). Zhe name of God is given by the popular religion to the 
spirits of departed benefactors. § 62. 


$ 62. utilitatum igitur: referring back to § 60 quicquid magnam 
utilitatem. 

Ch. xxiv suscepit vita hominum ut tollerent: cited by Lact.115. In 
Plac. Phal. 1 6 ‘the 7th description of divinity is’ ro dua ras eis Tov kowóv 
Biov evepyeaías ékrerumpuévov, dvÓpamwov 0€ yevynOev, ds 'HpakAéa, os Aw có- 
povs, as Auóvucor. The more natural construction here would be suscepit in 
caelum ‘has admitted to divine honours’, but this is defined by «w£ tollerent, 
cf. Tim. c. 11 vos suscipite ut gignatis. 

fama ac voluntate: 3 Catil. 2 (Romulum) ad deos immortales benevo- 
lentia. famaque sustulimus ; Of. xx 95 Herculem illum quem hominum 
fama beneficiorum memor in consilio caelestium. collocavit foll. vo- 
luntas is the gratitude shown in the popular belief. Prodicus seems to 
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have been the first to throw the heroic legends into the form of a moral 
apologue. 

hinc Hercules: Hor. Od. 111 3. 9 hae arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
enisus arces attigit igneas...hae te merentem, Bacche pater, tuae vexere 
tigres...hac Quirinus Martis equis Acheronta fugit; Sext. 143 imitemur 
nostros Brutos, Camillos...innumerabiles alios...quos equidem in deorum 
numero repono...neque hane opinionem si in illo sanctissimo Hercule con- 
secratam videmus, cujus corpore ambusto vitam ejus et virtutem immortalitas 
excepisse dicitur, minus existimemus eos qui hanc tantam rem publicam suis 
consiliis aut laboribus auxerint ...esse immortalem gloriam consecutos ; Plin. 
AN. H. x1 5 deus est mortali juvare mortalem, et haec ad aeternam. gloriam 
via: hae proceres iere Romani, hac nunc caelesti passu cum liberis suis 
vadi maximus omnis aevi rector Vespasianus Augustus...Hic est vetus- 
tissimus referendi bene merentibus gratiam mos, ut tales numinibus ad- 
scribant; see I 9, 38 with nn., Leg. 11 19, T'usc. 1 28, Parad.1 11, R. P. 
HI 40; and on Apotheosis generally Preller p. 769 foll, Dóllinger 1 p. 343 
foll. 11 p. 31, 165 foll. A remarkable instance is that of Brasidas, to whom 
yearly sacrifices were offered after his death by the people of Amphipolis, 
Thuc. v 11. We are told (Macr. Sat. 123 $ 7) that Posidonius was the 
author of a special treatise on the Heroes, see Bake Pos. p. 45. Her- 
cules is properly the god of husbandry, identified with the old Semo 
Sancus, the god of fidelity (Seeley’s Livy p. 30, Preller p. 640). The 
Greek Heracles is properly a solar deity, but foreign and oriental elements 
have been mixed up with his story, cf. below m1 42. He became as it 
were the ‘patron saint’ of the Stoics, see my Sketch of Anc. Phil. p. 250, 
and Mayor on Juv. x 361. 

Castor et Pollux: see above § 6 and 11 53. 

Aesculapius: see below 11 39, 45, 57. The worship of the Epidaurian 
"AgkAntios was introduced into Rome at the command of the Sibylline 
books, on occasion of a pestilence B.c. 291. Ovid tells the story of the 
voluntary departure of the sacred snake from the original shrine, of his 
leaving the vessel,in which he was being conveyed to Rome, when they 
reached the island in the Tiber where his temple afterwards stood (Jet. xv 
622 foll, Preller p. 607). Possibly the name may be an epithet of Apollo : 
at Smyrna he was worshipped as Zeus Asclepios (Grote Hist. I 248). 
Galen (Protr. 9 p. 22 K.) discusses whether he is to be regarded as 6eós é£ 
dpxijs or a deified man ; Pausanias (11 26) believed the former. 

Liber: properly means ‘unconstrained’ ‘jovial’. Liber and Libera 
were the male and female deities of harvest and vintage, and of pro- 
ductiveness both in plant and animal. In the festival of the Liberalia, 
described by Ovid Fasti 11 713, they were worshipped along with Ceres, 
the goddess of growth and production (creo) and identified at an early 
period with Demeter, Dionysus and Persephone. A joint temple was 
dedicated to them B.c. 494 in accordance with the Sibylline books. It was 
built in the Greek fashion, and priestesses were brought from Neapolis to 
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instruct the Romans in the customary rites (Preller p. 132, 440). The 
Cerealia are described by Ovid, ib. Iv 393 foll Cicero's derivation is 
naturally suggested by the Gr. xopn, but the common phrase Liber pater 
is opposed to it. The Roman deity was never supposed to be of human 
origin. On the Iacchus of the mysteries see 1 119 n. 

auguste sancteque: the two words are also joined below $ 79, as in 
I 119 and m 53. 

quod quale sit...potest: ‘the import of which joint consecration may 
be learnt from the mysteries’. 

ex nobis natos: so Lael. 27 ex se natos. Cerere nati: see 1 103 n. 

in Libero non item : we might understand this as follows *we always 
remember that Libera means the daughter of Ceres; but when we use 
the name Liber, we think of Bacchus, the god of wine, without reference 
to his parentage’. But it seems better to take it as a translation of some 
such Greek as omep év Kopy tnpotpev add’ ovk év Kop, because the name 
Daughter was in regular use for the goddess Persephone, but not Son for 
the god Iacchus? It will then mean ‘a use which they (perhaps the 
third person rather implies that C. is not speaking of Romans) observe 
in the case of the Daughter but not of the Son’. I do not see any pro- 
bability in Preller's idea (Gr. .M. 1 p. 614?) that it may refer to the doubtful 
parentage of the mystic Bacchus. Heind. inverts Libero and Libera, taking 
it to mean that liber, in the sense of ‘child’, was used for a boy, but not 
for a girl, cf. Hyg. 9 procreavit liberos septem, totidemque filias ; the Sing. 
is found occasionally in post-Augustan writers. non item: used when 
a negative statement follows the positive, to save the repetition of the 
predicative word, cf. T'usc. Iv 31 animorum non item, Att. 11 21 § 4 ceteris 
non item, Acad. 11 22 alterum percepta, tenere videmus, alterum non item, 
Leg. 1 45 ingenia juvenum, non item. 

Romulus: “the first generation of Romans which turned its attention 
to the national antiquities, the generation of Fabius, Cincius and Cato, was 
quite prepared to take that view of many of the national deities which 
Euhemerus had taken of deities in general (V. D. 1 119). A striking 
example is contained in Virg. Aen. vi1 177, where, in the palace of Latinus, 
there are said to stand statues of his ancestors, and among them are 
enumerated some of the leading names in the old Italian pantheon 
(Saturnus, Janus, Picus, Faunus)", Seeley's Livy p. 18. Romulus is properly 
one of the two guardian deities (lares) of Palatine Rome (Seeley p. 31, 
Preller p. 694). Quirinus is the Sabine god of war (Seeley p. 38, 
Preller p. 326). 

quorum cum remanerent— di sunt habiti: on this form of the 
Relative construction, instead of gui, cum eorum. &c., see n. on I 12 ev quo 
exsistit, and Madv. $ 445 there cited. For rite Wopkens cites 1 52 rite 
beatum, Leg. 1 c. 7 nominatur rite sapientia. 

aeterni: according to the old Stoical view the good survive only to 
the next conflagration (Diog. L. vi1 157), but we find this innovation on 
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the old doctrine elsewhere in Cic. cf. above 1 1 n. on agnitionem animi; 
Div. 1 115 (animus) quia vixit ab omni aeternitate versatusque est cum in- 
numerabilibus animis, omnia, quae in rerum natura sunt, videt; si modo 
temperatis escis modicisque potionibus ita est affectus, ut sopito corpore ipse 
vigilet ; ib. 131 quid est igitur cur, cum.. animi hominum semper fuerint 
futurique sint, cur ii, quid ex quoque eveniat et quid quamque rem significet, 
perspicere non possint? Tusc. 1 55 sentit igitur animus se moveri ; quod cum 
sentit, zllud. una sentit, se vi sua, non aliena moveri, nec accidere posse, ut 
ipse umquam a se deseratur; ex quo efficitur aeternitas: also in Seneca 
Ep. 102 $ 2 juvabat de aeternitate animarum. quaerere, immo mehercules 
credere; ib. $ 26 dies iste, quem tamquam extremum reformidas, aeterni 
natalis est. As there is reason to believe that Posidonius is the author 
copied by C. in both the works cited (see Schiche on the Fontes of the De 
Divinatione and Corssen on 7'usc.), and as Seneca continually quotes from 
Posidonius, there can be little doubt that we may trace his finger here, 
cf. Corssen l.c. pp. 10—30. There is an apparent inconsistency, which is 
hardly to be escaped in speaking of such matters, between this passage 
and § 153 below, where the wise man is spoken of as nulla alia re nisi im- 
mortalitate cedens caelestibus ; we find many parallels in Seneca. 


Bd (4). The name of God is given by the popular religion to the 
personified forces of nature. SS 63—71. 


$63. physica ratio—Aóyos $veuxós, a physical explanation : cf. Fir- 
micus 2 defensores volunt addere physicam rationem, frugum semina Osirim, 
Isim terram, Typhonem calorem. &c., and the nn. on JV. D. 1 36, 38, 40, 41, 
Ir 23. The Stoies agreed with a modern school of mythologists in tracing 
back the abominations of the legends to the misinterpretation of the 
mythical representation of nature, see M. Müller Lectures on Lang. ser. 11, 
Lect. 9, p. 384 foll. So Bacon (Wisdom of the Ancients) argues that there 
must have been a mystical sense in the fables from the absurdity of their 
outward form, habemus sensus occulti signum non parvum, quod nonnullae 
ex fabulis tam insulsae inveniantur ut parabolam veluti clament. Another 
proof is the significance of the names Metis, Typhon, Pan, &c. The same 
grounds are alleged by Max Müller, but the lessons drawn from the myths 
by Bacon are for the most part moral or political, like those which Horace 
finds in the Odyssey ; though his interpretation of the story of Caelus and 
Saturnus (12) and of Proserpina (29) is not unlike the Stoic. On the allego- 
rization of the myths see 1 36 (n. on Oeoyoviay), 111 62, Zeller 1v p. 323 foll. 
Grote Hist. Pt. 1 ch. 16. Metrodorus of Lampsacus, a friend of Anaxagoras, 
is said by Diog. L. (11 11) to have been the first to allegorize Homer, but 
the same thing had been already done by Theagenes of Rhegium 520 p.c. 
(Grote I p. 557). Democritus seems to have followed the fashion (Zeller 1 
835). The Scholia to Hesiod contain many specimens of Stoic allegories, 
see Flack Glossen u. Scholien p. 29 foll.; but the chief storehouse for them 
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is to be found in the Natura Deorwm of Cornutus with Villoison’s notes 
and in the Homeric Allegories of Heraclitus. 

et quidem: ‘and that, genuinely philosophical, not superstitious’, cf. 
Div. 11 148 (printed as the motto of vol. 1) religio propaganda est, quae est 
juncta, cum cognitione naturae. On et quidem see Index. 

induti specie humana: ‘who have had a human form put upon them, 
and have thus furnished a supply of fables to the poets’. 

nam cum vetus—opplevisset: the insertion of cwm, which might 
easily be lost after nam, explains the opplevisset of the best Mss, and gets 
rid of the harsh asyndeton, involved in the reading adopted by Mu. and 
Sch. The latter objects (Opusc. 111 371) that the Stoics considered their 
physica ratio to be the original sense of the myths, and that it is incorrect 
to represent this meaning as foisted into them by philosophers in recent 
times. But we may understand the Latin as follows * whereas the general 
belief throughout Greece was that Uranus was mutilated and Cronos 
bound, the theory which was put into that coarse form was far from 
wanting in refinement’. [Perhaps rather ‘wanting in point’. Hleganter 
is a common. word in Law Latin and generally used in this way, e.g. eleg. 
scribit ‘puts a nice point’, ‘reasons closely and neatly’. R.] 

Caelum : for the story see Hes. Theog. 159—182, and for other inter- 
pretations Cornutus c. 7, Flack pp. 44 foll., 62 foll., Lactantius 1 12. 
Preller’s explanation (Gr. M. 1 45) is not unlike that given by Cornutus: 
Cronos, the god of harvest (connected by him, as by Cornutus, with kpaive, 
‘to bring to perfection’, hence Zeus Cronion ‘the son of Perfection’) puts 
an end to the excessive fecundity of Uranus, and thus allows the various 
powers of earth and heaven to grow to maturity. He compares it with 
other myths in which heaven and earth are said to have been so closely 
joined at first that there was scarcely room for the other gods to exist be- 
tween them. 

$ 64. non inelegans: Brutus 202 orationis non inelegans copia, ‘a 
choice vocabulary’, ib. 101 historia non ineleganter scripta, Fin. x1 26 divisit 
ineleganter, duo enim genera quae erant, fecit tria, § 27 contemnit. disserendi 
elegantiam, confuse loquitur. See Ernesti Lex Techn. s. v. 

impias fabulas: Heracl. A//eg. p. 438 Gale raírgs roivvv ris doeBeias 
€v ég rw dvr.páppakov éàv éerideiEwpev rANqyopguévov Tov pdOov, Seneca Vita 
D. c. 26 vestras hallucinationes fero quemadmodum Jupiter ineptias poeta- 
rum: quorum alvus uli alas imposuit, alius cornua, alius adulterum illum 
induxit. On the encouragement to immorality by these representations 
see Plato Rep. 11 378 foll, Leg. 636, Euthyph. 6, Arist. Pol. vir 18, and 
the passages cited in Tholuck's Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism 
(in Clark's Student's Cabinet Library, vol. vi), [esp. Ter. Lun. 583 foll. 
with Augustines comments (Conf. 1 19, C. D. 11 7, 19, Epist. 202), also 
Gieseler (Eng. tr. 1 25 n. 3), Friedlander 3 391 foll. J. E. B. M.] 

caelestium : though the edd. have followed Dav. in changing caelestem 
in $ 56, they retain it here with far less Ms authority. Heind. maintains 
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that the ref. is to the heaven itself and not to the heavenly bodies, but 
both are alike ethereal, only that the latter are a concentrated form of ether. 
For the substantival use of caelestia cf. Cato 1. caelestium ordinem. contem- 
plantes, Tusc. v 8 caelestium divina cognitio. 

voluerunt: those who clothed the truth in the form of fable meant 
that that highest all-creative element of ether or fire, of which the 
heavenly bodies are composed, was complete in itself and needed no other 
aid. 

Ch. xxv xpóvos: the first suggestion of this untenable etymology is 
found in Eurip. Heracl. 900 Aidv Kpóvov mais. It appears in Cornutus c. 2, 
Heracl. All. p. 465, Macrob. Sat. 1 8, Varro ap. Aug. C. D. vit 19. 

Saturnus quod saturaretur annis: it is curious that a similar deriva- 
tion was given for Kpóvos, see Plat. Cratyl. 396 Kópov vod, Lydus Mens. p. 26 
Kpóvov Staxoph vobv oiovei mAnpn kai ueaTóv érGv, dvri ToU wakpaiwva. Varro 
(L. L. v 64 and Ant. xvi) gives the more correct etymology, ab satu est 
dictus. The older form is saetwrnus. For the Mood cf. $ 68 Diana dicta 
quia efficeret and Roby Gr. § 1744. 

natos comesse fingitur: Flack p. 63 cites Greek authorities for the 
interpretation given, which he traces back to Zeno. Preller’s explanation 
is that the summer heat, while it ripens the fruit, also burns up the plant. 
For the form cf. esse in $ 7. 

insaturabiliter: the adv. appears to be dz. Aey., the adj. is found 
Sest. 110. 

vinctus a Jove: Hes. Theog. 718, Plato Euthyphr. 5 E. 

ne haberet atque ut eum alligaret=ne haberet sed sidereis cursibus 
coerceretur. Time is limited by the sidereal movements. For the change 
of Subject cf. $ 36 n. and Wopkens Lect. T'ull. p. 264 cited by Sch. 

juvans pater: Ennius gave this derivation in his Zpéicharmus fr. 7, 
istic est Juppiter, quem dico, quem Graeci vocant aerem ; qui ventus est et 
nubes, imber postea, atque ex imbre frigus ; ventus post fit, aer denuo. Haecce 
propter. Juppiter sunt ista quae dico tibi (they are called by the name 
Juppiter) quoniam, mortales atque urbes beluasque omnes juvat. Varro in 
citing this gives a better etymology olim Diovis et Diespiter ductus, id est 
dies pater, L. L. v 66. Gellius v 12 follows Ennius. 

conversis casibus: ‘by a change of inflexions’, not, I think, ‘in the 
oblique cases, as being the cases which undergo change of form’ (L. and 8. 
after Sch.), nor as Lescal. ‘in the heteroclite cases’. Cic. uses casus in 
Orat. 11 358 where he describes a mnemonic system in which the word to 
be remembered is suggested by one slightly differing, simiiwin verborum 
conversa et immutata casibus notatio ; Herenn. 1v 31 varie hic unum nomen 
in commutatione casuum volutatum est (the name Alexander has just been 
used in the Nom. Gen. Dat. &c.); Orator 1 60 casus rectus. Varro opposes 
obliqui (mrácis mdayia of the Greeks) to rectus L. L. vin 46, 49 We. 
Aristotle uses zróeis in a wider sense of any sort of inflexion including 
the Adverb, but excluding the Nom. from which it declines or falls away 
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(Categ. 1, Rhet. 11 9); cf. Ammonius (quoted by Lersch Sprachphilosophie) 
eikóros Aéyouev mroges Oia TO memrokévat dmó THs evOeias (II p. 181—194, 
229—933). The Stoics, who paid great attention to grammar, included the 
Nom. among the araceis, calling it op67. This terminology was objected 
to by the Peripatetics. Perhaps the pl. casus implies not only Jovem, 
but Jovis, Jovi &c. 

pater divumque hominumque : see above $ 4 n. 

optimus: see Preller p. 183 foll, who thinks the original meaning 
referred not to moral excellence, but to rank, *the highest and greatest 
[lit. ‘the uppermost’ from ob, cf. extimus, intimus, R.|] meaning little 
more than that the Capitolian Jove was the universal sovereign ; cf. A. P. 
HI 23 sunt...tyranni, sed se Jovis Optimi nomine malunt reges vocari. 
Cic. however often ascribes to it an ethical purport, cf. pro Domo 144 
quem propter beneficia. Populus Romanus Optimum, propter vim Maximum 
nominavit, Fin. U1 66 Jovem cum Optimum et Maximum dicimus, cumque 
eum Salutarem, Hospitalem, Statorem, hoc intelligi volumus, salutem homi- 
num esse in ejus tutela, so Pliny Paneg. 88, on the title Optimus granted to 
Trajan by the Senate, minus est Imperatorem et Caesarem et Augustum 
guam omnibus Imperatoribus et Caesaribus et Augustis esse meliorem. Ideoque 
ile parens deorum Optimi prius, deinde Maximi nomine colitur. 

beneficentissimus : adjectives compounded with the verbs facio, dico, 
volo, as well as egenus and providus form their comparatives and superla- 
tives as if from participles in -ens.  Pientissimus is found in inscrip- 
tions. 

certeque: we should rather say ‘or at least’, correcting the previous 
statement. 

§ 65. hunc igitur Ennius: in the mss these words begin a new 
sentence; I have followed Mu., who understands them to resume the 
construction of ipse Juppiter, and considers « poetis—dicitur to be Oa 
pécov interposita, ‘neque enim id agit Cicero, ut, quae nomina dis dederint 
poetae, demonstret, sed ut physicam deorum rationem. explicet? (Adn. Crit. 
p. IX), cf. Bake JMnemosyne 11 p. 415 foll. and, for similar instances of 
Anacoluthon, Madv. $ 480 and Index s. v. ; for resumptive force of igitur 
I 44 n. 

ut supra: § 4. 

qui quod in me est—quicquid est: I have followed Gulielmius ap. 
Gruter in reading qui for cui, of which, I think, no satisfactory interpre- 
tation has been given. Wyttenbach is certainly wrong in interpreting cuz 
ego omne quod in me est et lucet, i. e. vitam meam, consecrabo. It is plain 
that hoc quod lucet must mean ‘the sky’, see $ 4 on hoc. For quicquid est 
cf. Eurip. fr. 483 Zevs, doris 6 Zevs, ov yap olda TARY Aoy@ kAvav, Troad. 
884 doris ror ei cv, ÜvarOmacros cidévat, Zevs, cir’ avaykn Pioews, etre voUs 
Bporàv. [Add Blomfield on Agam. 160, Schómann on Prom. V. 98, Servius 
on den. Iv 577, Heind. on Hor. Sat. 11 6, Philostr. Apollon.1 28. J.E.B.M.] 
Heind. translates ‘on whom with all my might I will invoke the curse of 
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heaven ’, comparing the construction of xarapaoya: in the epigram 7» rw’ 
€xns éxÓpóv, Avovvare, wn karapáay THY low rovro. It does not seem that 
we have any ex. of exsecror used in this sense or with Dat.; it is found 
absolutely 7'use. 1 107 exsecratur apud. Ennium Thyestes ut pereat. Atreus, 
and with i and Acc. or with Acc. alone, e.g. exsecror te, or exsecratur 
in se Liv. X 28, xxx 20. Kühner translates ‘that to which I will devote 
all my powers is this shining vault, whatever its name’; Sch. agrees in 
thinking that exsecror may have this force, ‘to consecrate one thing out of 
all other things’, but adds no translation. Vahlen and Ribbeck read cur 
for cui referring to Hartung Zur. Rest. 11 53 ; this seems to me improbable 
with the strong phrase quod in me est. Reading qui (Abl) I translate 
‘Wherefore with all my might I will curse this shining heaven’. Mr Roby 
remarks that such words would be natural in the mouth of Thyestes, and 
that the preceding fragment is taken from the play of that name. 

Jove fulgente: cf. Div. I1 42 nonne perspicuum est, ex prima admira- 
tione hominum, quod tonitrua. jactusque fulminum extimuissent, credidisse ea 
efficere rerum omnium praepotentem Jovem ? Itaque in nostris commentariis 
scriptum. habemus : Jove tonante, fulgurante, comitia populi habere nefas ; 
Vatin. 20 augures omnes usque a Romulo decreverunt Jove fulgente cum 
populo agi nefas esse. 

dicunt—tonante: if this is not a gloss, we have dicunt used in the 
sense of ‘mean’, as in rationem dico § 18, solem dico § 80, not as imme- 
diately before. 

ut multa praeclare: cf. below $ 79 concinne, ut multa. 

breviter: is plainly inappropriate here. Some have suggested graviter. 
Ba. refers to Div. 1 107 festive et breviter, but there terseness is the con- 
spicuous quality of the preceding argument: here the lines of Euripides 
are wordy in comparison with that of Ennius. The same may be said of 
the exx. cited by Mu. (Fleckeisen’s Jahrb. 1864 p. 134) Leg. 11 28, Ac. 1 43, 
Brut. 14, Fronto p. 254 Nieb. omnem sententiam. breviter et scite con- 
cludet. I think Heind. is right in considering it to be a marginal note 
calling attention to the abbreviation of the formula Jove fulgente cum 
populo agi nefas. 

vides sublime fusum: translated from an unknown play of which this 
fragment is fortunately preserved, dpas tov vod TóvÓ dmeipov aidepa xai 
yüv mépiÉ exov dypais év dyxadaus’ TovTov vója(e Zhva, Tovd’ Tjyov Oeov 
(fr. 836). Paley (Eurip. 1 p. xxviii) gives other passages in which Eur. 
deifies ether. The translation is probably by C. Herod. (1 131) says the 
Persians róv kvkXov závra Tod ovpavod Aía kadovow. 

immoderatum : Lucr. 1 1013 simplice natura pateat tamen immode- 
ratum. 

tenero: so Lucr. 1 207 teneras duras, 11 106 aera tenerum ; Munro re- 
marks that ‘the air has the same epithet in Ennius, Virgil and Ovid: it 
implies what is soft, yielding, elastic’; he also cites Cic. Orat. n 176 
where oratio is described as tenera. 
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circumjectu: used of the rampart of the arz R. P. 11 6. 


Ch. xxvi $ 66. aer—Junonis nomine consecratur: the Greek mytho- 
logers considered "Hpa to be another form of arp, e.g. Plato Cratyl. 404 iaces 
dé nereopoAoyóv 6 vopobérns Tov dépa "Hpav àvópacev ézikpvrmrópevos, Üeis THY 
dpxrjv emt reXevrgv: yvoins & dv, el moddakts Aéyows 10 THS "Hpas óvopa (like 
the avrouoAGpev of the Equites) cf. Grote Plato 11516 foll. The elements had 
been previously deified by Epicharmus cited by M. Müller p. 393 6 u£v ’Emi- 
xappos rovs Geovs etvat Neyer àvéuovs Vdwp yv HAtov wip darépas, and by Empe- 
docles Plac. Phil. 1 3 réecapa rv rávrov pi(opara mpórov dkove: Zeds apys 
"Hp re $epéafdtos 0. Aidwvevs Ngaríis 6, Oakpvots réyyet, kpovvopa Bporesov, 
thus explained by the epitomator, Ala pev yap Neyer zv Céow kai Tov aidépa, 
"Hpmv 0€ róv dépa, rjv d€ yZv tov Aidwvea, Nnotiw Ó€ kai kpovvopa Bpdrevov, 
olovel TO o méppa kai TO $0ep : Others however identified "Hpa with earth 
and Aióevevs with air, see Sturz Hmped. p. 209 foll. The Stoics followed 
in the same line, see Cornutus c. 3, Diog. L. vit 147 with nn., Heracl. 
Alleg. p. 429 Gale, dvo yàp óvrev kata trois $wvoikobs Tay mvevparikGv 
oToLyelwy, aidépos re Kal áépos, Tov pev Aia rrjv mvpo0r Hapev ovcíav: 7 0€ "Hpa 
per avtov €orw anp, parakwtepov orotxeiov, dua TovTo kai Orv, Varro ap. 
Aug. C. D. vit 6 (while professing monotheism, V.) adjungit mundum 
dividi in duas partes, caelum et terram ; et caelum bifariam in aethera et aera; 
terram vero in aquam et humum...quas omnes partes animarum esse plenas. 

interjectus inter mare et caelum : on the order of the four elements 
see $$ 26, 42, 101, 117. 

et similitudo est aeri aetheris et cum eo conjunctio: the edd. change 
the first e£ into ei after Probus. I think both are needed : Juno is sister 
and therefore like, wife and therefore united. Also it seems to me there 
would be awkwardness in e? and eo referring to different subjects. I have 
ventured to insert aeri before aetheris, as Mu. has done I 103. It is to a 
certain extent in favour of this emendation, that Probus has agers instead 
of aetheris. The Dat. is of course dependent on est, as in Leg. I 25 est 
igitur homini cum deo similitudo. 

sed Junonem—nominatam: this clause is questioned by Baiter, 
Stamm (/nterpol. p. 33) and Vaucher; but it is preserved by Probus, and I 
see no particular objection to it. It would be strange if the etymology 
were wanting in the case of Juno alone. I take sed to introduce an 
incidental remark like autem or dé, ‘by the way’; not (as Degenhart p. 
65) to denote the opposition between the physical derivation of "Hpa and 
the non-physical derivation of ‘Juno’. Perhaps Allen is right in inserting 
item after Junonem. Credo implies that Cic. is not quite certain as to the 
etymology, which he has borrowed from Varro L. L. v 67. 

[The stem Junon is in Roman vowels jóv-én-on, in primitive jaw-an-an. 
The first syllable is seen in Jov-is At-ds ( — Aw-os) : the second as well as 
the first in Av-dv-n, Di-dn-a, Zav (=Avav), J-an-us (the old or Doric a 
corresponding, as often, to ce), and also jiiv-én-is, ju-n-ior, jüv-en-ca re- 
minding one of Bodms”Hpa and of the use of heifers in the rites of Juno, 
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The third syllable is more difficult, because the termination -on (not -ion) 
in Latin is, when applied to personal names and generally, masculine (see 
Gr. $$ 851, 852) But the early poets here come to our help. They 
treated Greek feminine substantives in -e as having this termination, and 
spoke of Didonem, Calypsonem &c. (Gr. $ 481), probably suggested by the 
accusatives in v (-ev, -ovv) occasionally found (Kiihner Gr. Gr. $ 129). R.] 

ex fabulis: Hom. //. xv 187. 

Portunus: poter Portunus in Aen. v 241, the god of entrances and 
harbours, cf. Preller p. 158. 

Neptunus: Preller p. 502 compares the Etruscan * Nethuns', which he 
connects with vác, véw, considering that the digammated forms vevcoyai, 
vais Show the possibility of a derivative such as JVept.— Nereus. Curtius 
and Vanigek agree with Varro LZ. L. v 72 in connecting it with nubes 
(véios) quod mare terras obnubit, ut nubes caelum. 

Diti, qui dives: for the omission of the verb in Rel. Clause see I 68 n.; 
for the etymology Plato Cratyl. 403 ro 8€ IINovrevos, robro uév Kata THY TOO 
mAovTOU Soa, STL ek THS 'yfjs károÜev avieTat 0 TAOUTOS, émovouác6n, Tib. II 
3. 38 dives Orcus. Another Stoic view was that Pluto was the lower region 
of the air (Cornutus 5, Varro Z. Z. v 66), in which Seneca believed that 
the soul underwent purgatorial discipline before ascending to the ether, 
Cons. ad Mare. 25 integer ille ( filius) nihilque in terris relinquens sui fugit et 
totus excessit, paulumque supra mos commoratus, dum expurgatur et inhae- 
rentia, vitia situmque omnem mortalis aevi excutit, deinde ad excelsa, sublatus 
inter felices currit animas. 

cui Proserpinam nuptam: | think C. wrote thus, intending to make 
it dependent on fingunt; but the construction was broken through the par- 
enthesis. The similarity of termination would account for the disappear- 
ance of nuptam. Edd. read nuptam dicunt before Proserpinam without Ms 
authority. 

Graecorum nomen est: Preller (p. 443) and Vanigek agree with Cic. 
in considering it a corruption of the Greek, the oldest form being 
Prosepina, which was naturally altered so as to derive it from proserpo, 
cf. Varro L. L. v 68 hinc Epicharmus Enni Proserpinam quoque (lunam) 
appellat, quod solet esse sub terris. — Dicta, Proserpina, quod haec ut serpens 
modo in dexteram, modo in sinistram. partem. late movetur. A more plau- 
sible explanation is that of Arnobius 11 33 quod sata in lucem. proserpant 
cognominatam esse Proserpinam ; for other explanations see Osann on 
Cornutus pp. 341—344. ‘Persephone signifies the seed-corn, which, when 
cast into the ground, lies there concealed, i.e. she is carried off by the god 
of the under-world ; it reappears, i.e. Persephone is restored to her mother 
and abides with her two-thirds of the year’, Keightley Mythology p. 176. 

§ 67. a gerendis frugibus Ceres: the same derivation appears in 
Varro L. L. v 64, apparently after Ennius. The Romans were naturally 
led to such an etymology by the fact that the same character (C) was 
used indiscriminately for the sharp and flat guttural till the beginning 
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of the sixth century v.c. when the modified symbol (G) was introduced to 
distinguish the flat sound ; and that C. still stood for Gaius &c. thus Varro 
adds l. c. antiquis enim C quod nunc G. A better etymology is given by 
Serv. on G'eo. 1 7 alma Ceres a creando dicta, Preller p. 70 and 403. 

quasi I'npyrnp : c£. Sext. Emp. Ix 189 5 yap Anpnrnp, aav, ovk GAXo Ti 
éarw 1) yn urrgp, Cornutus c. 28, and the Orphic line in Diod. 1 12 T7 pyrnp 
vzávrev Anuntnp mXovroOóreipa, Who adds Bpayd perarebeions dia Tov xpóvov 
tis AéÉeos : this etymology is accepted by Preller, but rejected by Curtius 
after Ahrens Dial. Dor. p. 80, who says we never find her called Tguj- 
typ, and that the supposition that 67 or 6a stands for earth has no support 
beyond the conjecture of grammarians. He considers Af to bea cognate 
form of Zevs, Aios, the divine Mother, as contrasted with the Daughter («opn). 

jam: particle of transition as below $ 68. See Index. 

qui verteret : Causal Relative. 

Mavors: Swainson quotes from Lord Brooke’s Treatise of Warres 1. 
67 ‘was not this Mars then Mavors rightly named, that in one instant all 
thus overthrows’. Varro connects Mars, with mas, quod maribus in bello 
praeest. L. L. v 73, in which Preller agrees, citing the collateral forms, 
Maurs, Mamers, Marmar. Max Miller Lect. 11 323 derives it from a root 
MAR to grind, whence mors, and Mars the killing god, so also Mommsen 1 
175 ; Corssen connects it with MAR to shine. 

Minerva: really connected with mens, as is shown more clearly in the 
older form Menerva. Cicero's derivations miss the orthodox Stoic inter- 
pretation, according to which Athene is the highest manifestation of Zeus 
in the ether, as zpóvoua ; see n. on Diogenes of Babylon 1 41, Cornutus c. 20 
with Osann's nn. and Paulus (Festus) p. 125 Müller, Minerva dicta quod 
bene moneat ;...Cornificius vero, quod fingatur pingaturque minitans armis. 
On all these etymologies see the contemptuous remarks of Cotta 111 62 foll. 

minueret: referring to her martial attributes, ‘to humble’. 

Ch. xxvii cum haberent— voluerunt: though subordinated in tense 
to the apodosis, the protasis is not limited in meaning to past time, see 
below § 80 videremus and énessent depending on docuerimus, and passages 
cited on $ 2 mallem audire, also Draeger $ 151. 4. For the thought 
compare such proverbial expressions as principis obsta; dimidium facti 
qui bene coepit habet. 

principem in sacrificando : cf. Ov. Fasti 1 170 eur, quamvis aliorum 
numina placem, Jane, tibi primum tura merumque fero ? ut posses aditum 
per me, qui limina servo, ad quoscunque voles, ànquit, habere deos; Hor. Sat. 
II 6. 20 matutine pater, seu Jane libentius audis, unde homines operum 
primos vitaeque labores instituunt, sic dis placitum, tu carminis esto princi- 
pium ; Macrob. Sat. 19 with nn.; so we find Janus standing first in the 
devotio of Decius (Liv. viu 9) Jane, Juppiter, Mars, pater; and in the 
Acta Arvalium (Wilmanns 1 p. 297) Janus, Juppiter, Mars, Juno. On the 
distinction between Janus and Juppiter Augustine cites Varro (C. D. vit 8) 
penes Janum sunt prima, penes Jovem summa, 
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" ab eundo nomen: i.e. anus or eanus, as we read in Macrob, Sat. 1 9. 11 
Janumque ab eundo dictum, quod mundus semper eat, dum in orbem volvitur 
et ex se initium faciens in se refertur : unde et Cornificius Etymorum libro 
tertio, * Cicero, inquit ‘non Janum sed Eanum nominat ab eundo. This is 
the etymology given by L. aud S. ; I prefer the more common one sup- 
ported by Preller and Buttmann, which regards it as another form of 
Dianus, connected with Zevs and dies (see below on Diana); but they seem 
to be mistaken in attributing this derivation to Nigidius Figulus (ap. 
Macrob. l. c.) pronuntiavit N. Apollinem esse Janum Dianamque Janam, 
apposita d littera quae saepe i Litterae causa decoris apponitur, ut * reditur? 
...e¢ similia. Janum quidam, solem. demonstrari volunt, et ideo geminum, 
quasi utriusque januae caelestis potentem, qui exoriens aperiat diem, occi- 
dens claudat. Nigidius here distinctly says the d is otiose and added 
merely for the sake of euphony, so that he may very well have concurred 
with C.s derivation. The chief objection to this latter is that it would 
make the original attribute of the deity simply to preside over doors, whereas 
he is the old Latin god of the sky, styled deorum deus in the ancient 
hymns of the Salii, and the learned augur Messala, who was consul 53 Bn. C., 
writes of Janus as the god qu cuncta fingit eademque regit, aquae terraeque 
vim ac naturam gravem atque pronam in profundum dilabentem, ignis atque 
animae levem in immensum in sublime fugientem, copulavit circumdato caelo 
(Macrob. 1. c.). 

transitio: this appears to be the only instance of the concrete use. 

jani: ‘archways’ cf. Suet. Dom.13 janos arcusque cum quadrigis exstruait, 
Octav. 31 Pompeii statuam marmoreo jano superposuit ; especially used ofthe 
Roman Exchange, the arcade with four arches in the forum, where merchants 
used to meet. Janus is distinguished from arcus by its length, from fornix 
as being essentially pervious. Preller thinks it was named from the god, 
as symbolic of the vault of heaven ; but it seems better to regard it, with 
Buttmann, as a perfectly distinct word, derived (as C. says) from ze, and 
merely associated with the god at first from similarity of sound ; after- 
wards etymologists discovered such connecting links as we read in the 
passages cited above from Macrobius. 

in liminibus profanarum aedium: the janua was properly the front 
door (anticum) of private houses, see Vitruv. v1 7, Serv. Aen. 1 449 ; not of 
temples, for which valvae is the regular term, see 2 Verr. 1 61, Iv 94, 124, 
p. Domo 121, Div. 1 74, Caesar B. C. 105; Virgil however speaks of atr? 
janua Ditis; and Pliny (Zp. 11 17. 5 &c.) and Horace (Sot. 11 6. 112) use 
valvae of folding doors in private houses. 

nam Vestae nomen a Graecis: I think it is unnecessary to change 
nam into jam (as Ba.) Nam implies that what follows is expected : and 
here Cic. had already mentioned the beginning and the end as of prime 
importance: he has finished with Janus, and introduces Vesta as pre- 
siding over the end. *So much for Janus; as for Vesta she is a Greek 
goddess’, On the elliptical use of nam in lists of names cf. n. on 1 27, 
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Holden on Of. 11 47, and Dumesnil on Leg. 11 26. C. répeats here "what 
he had said Leg. 11 29, that Vesta is a borrowed word, but it is merely an 
off-shoot of the same root vas, to which both vro and ave belong. Curtius 
in his later editions distinguishes this root from vas ‘to dwell’ from which 
.dgrv is derived. Another etymology is given by Ovid Fast. v1 399 stat vi 
terra sua, vi stando Vesta vocatur, which reminds one of that of ‘Eoria from 
éoravat in Cornutus. 

in ea dea omnis sacrificatio extrema est=evxtrema pars sacrifica- 
tionis est in ejus deae veneratione, Sch. The rare word sacr. is also found 
Macrob. Sat. 1 7 $ 35, Tertull. /do/. 9. The evidence in favour of religious 
services being closed with the name of Vesta, as they commenced with 
that of Janus, is not very strong, see Preller p. 546. On the other hand 
the proverb ad’ 'Eerías apxyecOa (Luthyph. p. 3, Vesp. 842 with schol., 
Cratyl. 401 Bovrer ovv ad 'Ecarías dpyoópeÜa karà Tov vópov, and a little 
below ro yàp mpo mávrov bedy vj ‘Eoria mper mpoÜOvew eixds ékeivovs ot 
Twes THY rràvrov OvGiay ‘EoTiay émovópacav) shows the usage in the classical 
time of Greece. In the Homeric hymn xix 6 she is worshipped last as 
well as first, ov yàp drep cod eiXamivat Ovyntoicw, W o) mpory mupatn T€ 
‘Iotin dpxopevos omevdet pedindea oivov; and so Cornutus 28 ygv6everat 
7pOrr kal exxatn yeverba TG els ravrgv (as the earth) dvaAvecÓa, rà dm 
avT]s ywopeva kai é& avrZs ÉvvíaragÜaw Kad Kav rais ÜÓvo(aws oí “EAAnves 
dro mpatns Te adtijs zpxovro kai eis éaxárgv avtny karéravov. Ovid (ast. 
vr 303) follóws Plato, ende precando praefamur Vestam, quae loca prima 
tenet, which shows at any rate that the idea of the end being sacred to 
Vesta was dying out. 

$68. Penates: Curtius connects the gods of the store (penus) with 
pascor pabulum, and refers penitus penetro to the same root. Servius (on 
Aen, XI 211) calls the focus the ara Penatium, and Virgil (Aen. 1 704) uses 
the phrase adolere Penates in the sense of keeping up the fire: see Preller 
p. 532 foll. and Gell. 1v 1. 

penetrales vocantur: cf. Catull. 69 ad quem tum properans ferventior 
undique pubes Graeca penetrales deseruere deos, Tac. Ann. 11 10 penetrales 
Germaniae deos, Seneca Oed. 265, Phoen. 340. 

Apollo: on the introduction of his worship from Cumae into Rome, 
see Preller (pp. 130 and 266), who connects it with the admission of the 
Sibylliue books under Tarquin. 'The oracle at Delphi was consulted by 
the Romans in the early years of the republic. Apollo was known to them 
from the beginning as the god of healing: his first temple was built 429 p. c. 

Solem esse volunt: so Eurip. Phaeth. fr. 775 à caddueyyés “HAV ds 
p. azróXeaas kai róvÓ * "AmóANo 8 ev fBporois o° ópÜds Kadei, óoris rà avydvr 
óvogar. oide Oawióvov, and Plato Crat. 405, who derives the name 'AzóAAov 
from dpa moAóGv signifying ziv éuod wéAnow kai mepi Toy oUpavóv...kal meph 
Tijv €v TH OOH appovíav...ór. raUra mávra, ds dasww oi kopwroi wept povou)v 
xai agrporopiav (i.e. the Pythagoreans) dppovia rui wodet apa mávra. The 
philosophers were probably right in identifying Apollo with the god of 
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light, but his various secondary attributes had obscured his original 
character in the common mind, and the actual Sun-god Helios was quite 
distinct from him. Macrobius Sat. 1 17 cites the opinions of the. principal 
Stoics on the subject and proves at length that Apollo was originally 
identical with the Sun, both from his epithets and characteristics. See 
also Cornutus c. 32, Heracl. A//. Gale p. 416 foll. 

Diana: originally à feminine form of Janus (Dianus) connected with 
dies, divus, Zeós, see Varro R. Ji. 1 37 $ 3 nunquamne rure audisti octavo 
(die ante) Janam et crescentem. et contra senescentem, and hence the goddess 
of the moon. She became identified with the Greek Artemis and asso- 
ciated with the worship of Apollo about the beginning of the 4th century 
B.C. cf. Catullus xxxiv 13 tu Lucina, dolentibus Juno dicta puerperis: tu 
potens Trivia et notho es dicta lumine Luna, and Hor. C. S. where Apollo is 
addressed as alme Sol eurru nitido diem qui promis et condis, and Diana as 
siderum, regina bicornis. On the identity of Artemis and the moon see 
Aesch. fr. 158 derepoóv opua Ayreas kópgs, and Callim. fr. 48, where the 
poet blames those who separate Apollo from the Sun and Persephone 
from Artemis. 

cum Sol dictus sit—Luna nominata sit: ‘the Sun being so called 
because he is unique in magnitude, the Moon from her shining’. I am 
rather tempted to make this an independent sentence, reading cumque for 
cum and nominata est for nom. sit. 

Sol quia solus: cf.1 54. It is curious that this etymology, like that 
given for Saturnus, seems to have been borrowed from the Greek. Thus 
Macrobius Sat. 1 17 $ 7 Chrysippus Apollinem às odi TOv Today kal Pavrov 
.oUgiÀv ToU mupos Ovra, primam enim nominis litteram retinere significationem 
negandi ; 3) drt uóvos éori kai ov yi woAXol, nam et Latinitas eum, quia tantam 
claritudinem solus obtinuit, solem vocavit. So Plut. Delph. p. 388, Clem. 
Strom. 1 p. 151 &e. Varro gives the same derivation. Wyttenbach, with 
whom Curtius agrees, connects it with oéAas. Sch. compares Goth. sew? 
‘sun’, 

Luna a lucendo=lucna, like penna, urna ; Lucina is a secondary ad- 
jectival formation. 

Lucinam in pariendo invocant: by that constant confusion of the 
eum hoc or post hoc with the propter hoc, which characterizes so much of 
the old superstitions, especially in connexion with the moon, it was be- 
lieved that the goddess who presided over the moon's changes was the 
goddess of birth ; cf. Plut. Symp. 658 E Aéyerat 0€ kal mpos eUrokíav avvepryeiv 
(j eeMjvq) órav 7 Sixdpnvos, dvéaev rv vypav padOakwrépas mapéxyovsa Tas 
divas" óÜev oipat kai rrjv "Aprejav Aoxelav kai EiAeiÜviav odk oógav érépav 
j Trjv ceNjvgv, àvouácOa, Eur. Hipp. 166 rav eUAoxyov ovpaviay róf£ov pe- 
8éovcav direvv "Apregww, Hor. C. S. 13 rite maturos aperire partus. lenis, 
Jlithajia, tuere matres, sive tu Lucina probas vocari, seu Genitalis, Properly 
speaking however ElAe(dwa was distinct from Artemis, and is sometimes 
represented as the daughter of Hera, the goddess of wedlock, or even 
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identified with her, see Preller Gr. M. p. 401 and p. 134 foll The Latin 
poets mostly followed the Greeks in regarding Lucina as a name of Diana, 
see Ennius ap. Varro vil 16 ut tibi Titanis Trivia dederit stirpem liberum, 
V. Ecl. 1v 10 casta fave Lucina, tuus jam regnat Apollo: but the Roman 
goddess of light, especially of the new moon, was Juno Lucina, worshipped 
by matrons at the Matronalia and invoked in child-birth, as in Plaut. Awd. 
IV 7, Ter. Andr. n1 1. 15 Juno Lucina fer opem, Adelph. 1x1 4. 41. On 
the other hand Menander represented Artemis as invoked by Greek 
women in similar circumstances (Schol. on 'Theocr. 11 66). 

Luciferam —$ocdopos, one of the names of Artemis, see Arist. Lysist. 
443, Thesm. 865, Iph. T. 21. 

omnivaga: this is not found elsewhere as an epithet for Diana, nor is 
it easy to suggest any corresponding Greek word, of which it might be a 
translation. The moon is vaga luna (Hor. Sat. 1 8. 21), her chariot is noc- 
tivagus Aen. x 215, the sun vagus sol (Tib. Iv 1. 76), the heaven itself is 
solivagum (Cic. Tim. c. 6); Pliny WV. H. 11 7 speaks of Lunae multivagos 
Jlexus; [* Venus is volgivaga Lucr. rv 1071’ Swainson]. For the explanation 
we may compare that given in Cornutus 32 of Loxias, * Apollo is so called 
because he traverses the zodiac obliquely’, and that of Trivia in Varro Z. Z. 
vil 16, quod Luna in caelo tribus viis movetur in altitudinem et latitudinem 
et longitudinem. 

tamquam vagantibus : tamquam, because falso vocantur errantes above 
$ 51. 

$69. Diana dicta: ‘being called Diana’. The edd. have a full stop 
before Diana, which makes a very abrupt construction; perhaps sed has 
been lost before Diana, cf. $ 66 sed Junonem. 

septem aut novem: more correctly Virgil, Ec. 1v 60 matri longa 
decem, tulerunt fastidia menses, i.e. lunar months making 280 days; the 
philosophers however had various speculations on the subject; which may 
be found in Plac. Phil, v 18, Gell. 111 16, where see nn. Gellius states it as 
the received opinion gign hominem septimo rarenter, numquam octavo, saepe 
nono, saepius numero decimo mense; cf. also Diog. L. viri 29 (on Pytha- 
goras), Arist. Hist. An. vil 4, Plin. V. H. vit 5, Digest xxxvi 16. 3 $ 11. 

ut plerumque : sc. fit, cf. Draeg. § 116. 

mensa spatia: this etymology is approved by Curtius on pny, uvm, 
and Max Müller Zecrt. 1 6. 

concinneque : cited by Madv. Fin. 111 73 as an ex. of the transitional 
use of gue; cf. below § 127 cervaeque. 

Timaeus: banished from Tauromenium in Sicily by Agathocles about 
310 B.c., passed 50 years of exile at Athens, where he wrote his history of 
Sicily, extending from the earliest period to his own date: much blamed 
by Polybius for the unscientific and unpractical nature of his history, for 
his superstition, want of judgment, unfairness, and affectation of style. 
Longinus agrees in condemning the style (Sublim. 4 ims éperos rod Écvas 
vonoets del kiweiv moAAákius ékmimror eis TO maidapio0écTarov) and quotes 
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from it exx. of frigidity (ró Wuxpov), not unlike that in the text, e.g. ‘it 
was natural that the instrument of divine vengeance on the mutilators of 
the Hermae should be Hermocrates’. Cic. praises his learning and copious- 
ness (Orat. 11 58), but is not an admirer of the Asiatic style which he 
practised, cf. Brut. 325 genera Asiaticae dictionis duo sunt, unum sententio- 
sum et argutum, sententiis non tam gravibus et severis quam concinnis et 
venustis, qualis in historia Timaeus. Of Hegesias, a professor of the same 
Asiatic school, to whom the saying in the text is attributed by Plutarch 
(Alex. 3) Cic. speaks even more severely (Brut. 206) quid est tam fractum, 
tam minutum, tam in ipsa, quam tamen consequitur, concinnitate puerile ? 
These passages prove that concinne need not be taken to imply very high 
praise, any more than our ‘neat saying’ or ‘pretty conceit’. Plutarch, in 
telling the story, himself outdoes the frigidity of Hegesias, “Hy. émurepovn- 
kev émwpoóvnua KatacBéoat Thy mvpkaiav eéxeivny dro Yuypias Suvdpevov" 
eikóros yap én KatapdexOnvar Tov veàv THs "AprépiDos adoyoAoupérns mepi 
thv Ade~avdpou pate. 

partu Olympiadis: the Dat. Olympiadi might have seemed more 
natural with adesse, but partus is often used with a Genitive of the mother 
in this sense, e.g. me Romae tenuit partus Tulliae, Fam. v1 18. 

Venus: Arnobius (nr 33) follows C. in his absurd derivation: it is 
probably connected with venia ‘ grace’, ‘ favour’, veneror, Sans. vankh ‘wish’. 
Varro LZ. L. v 62 derives it from vincio vieo. 

ex ea venustas: sc. nominatur, see Index under Ellipsis. 

Ch. xxvir § 70. videtisne—levitatis: the account here given of 
the pagan mythology was eagerly caught up by Christian writers, and the 
passage itself is quoted by Aug. C. D. 1v 30, Lact. 1 17. 

ut a physicis rebus—tracta ratio sit ad fictos deos: ‘how this 
imaginary pantheon was developed out of a good and useful philosophy of 
nature’, lit. ‘how men (the course of thought) proceeded from one to the 


other’. 

turbulentos : ‘ confused ’, ‘ crazy’. 

aniles: see1 55 n. on aniculis. 

formàe deorum : the Stoics are laughed at (1 24) for believing in round 
gods, but really they assign no form to their highest divinity, the all per- 
vading ether. Thus we are expressly told that Posidonius held God to be 
mveüpa voepóv kai rupades, oUk &xov pv poppyy, petraBarrov 0€ eis 0 BosAera 
kai avve£opoto)pevov maow (Stob. Ecl. 1 2) ; so that Lactantius is right (de 
Ira 18) in saying Stoici negant habere ullam. formam Deum; see Philod. p. 
84 Gomp. ‘the Stoics do not worship the same gods as others’, avOpaoe- 
Seis yap ov vopictovow, add’ áépas xai mvevpara kai aidépas. On what follows 
see the Epicurean speaker 1 42, here agreeing with the Stoic. 

noti sunt: cf. Juvenal 1 7 nota magis nulli domus est sua quam mihi 
lucus Martis &c. 

omniaque traducta—imbecillitatis humanae : it seems best to take 
noti sunt as supplying the predicate for the whole sentence, and to under- 
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stand traducta as a simple participle in agreement with omnia. For the 
thought cf. 1 45 neque wa neque gratia teneri, quod quae talia essent 
imbecilla essent omnia. 

et perturbatis animis inducuntur : e/ is taken up by nec bellis carue- 
runt. pert. an. Abl. of Quality, cf. n. on soliditate 1 49. We have the 
same use of 2nduco ‘ to bring on the stage’ below § 73. 

cupiditates, aegritudines, iracundias: the Stoics distinguished four 
kinds of vicious affection, /%n. 111 35, T'usc. 1v 11 est igitur Zenonis haec defi- 
nitio, ut perturbatio sit, quod máQos ile dicit, aversa a recta ratione contra 
naturam animi commotio...partes autem perturbationum volunt ex duobus 
opinatis bonis nasci et ex duobus opinatis malis; ita esse quattuor, ex bonis 
libidinem et laetitiam, ut sit laetitia praesentium bonorum, libido futurorum, 
ex malis metum et aegritudinem nasci censent, metum futuris, aegritudinem 
praesentibus. Under each head are included various subordinate passions, 
e.g. libidini (subjecta sunt) tra, odium, discordia, &c. l. c. 16. Thus the gods 
are represented as subject to every kind of passion except fear. 

ut apud Homerum : sc. inducuntur, cf. ut plerumque § 69. 

ut—bella gesserunt: an abbreviated expression for wt inducuntur cum 
Ttanis bella gerentes. For a similar abbreviation cf. $ 60 ut cum fruges. 
Gruter proposed to omit cum before duo, and to read defenderunt for 
defenderent. 

Titanis: the Latinized forms are frequent in the early writers e.g. 
Ennius Ann. I fr. 25 Vahl. cum saevo obsidio magnus Titanus premebat, 
Euhem. fr. 4 qui Titani vocantur, fr. 6 Titanum vicisse, Naev. ap. Prisc. vi 
p. 679 Titant N. Pl, also in Plaut. Pers.1 1. 26; 7'tano Abl. S. Varro L. L. 
vir 16. The preceding cum is of course the preposition. The wars of the 
gods at Troy (/l. xx 67 foll) as well as those against the Titans were 
allegorized by Cleanthes in his Oeopaxía and wept T'eyávrov (Zell. Iv p. 328) ; 
cf. Flack Glossen p. 93 foll., Heracl. All. p. 477 Gale, who gives both a 
physical and ethical interpretation. Lucretius alludes to such allegories 
NE 

creduntur stultissime=stwltissimum est credere, cf. below § 143 latent 
utiliter, and Madv. on Fin. Iv 63 acute putant, and Advers. 11 507. 


Be. One Divine Being is to be worshipped under these various 
Jorms, in holiness and purity, avoiding all superstition. S§ 71, 72. 


$71. deus pertinens per naturam: see I 36 n., 11 24, r11 64, Heinze 
pp. 85, 93 foll. 

poterunt intellegi: we should have expected the Sing. but the number 
is changed to suit the clause in apposition. 

quos deos: I am disposed to retain this, the reading of the best mss. 
The general sense will then be ‘the previous discussion has shown what 
is the nature of these subordinate and partial deities ; that they are not 
distinct and opposed personalities, but the varied activity of the one God 
disguised under many names. It has shown also how they have come 
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to be named as they are: and it is these deities, i.e. deities thus under- 
stood, that we ought to worship’. This seems to me to agree better with 
the context than Keil's emendation hoc eos ; for there is no occasion here to 
insist on the employment of the popular names, but rather to guard against 
the abuse to which this might lead. For the change from the personal 
construction poterunt intellegi to the impersonal ( poterit) intellegi, cf. Cato 
63 consurrexisse dicuntur...divisse quendam. 

cultus optimus: cf. Of. 11 11 deos placatos pietas efficit et sanctitas ; 
Leg. 11 22 impius ne audeto placare donis iram deorum ; Sen. Ep. 95 $ 47 
deum colit qui novit...primus est deorum cultus deos credere ; deinde reddere 
ulis majestatem suam, reddere bonitatem...Vis deos propitiare? bonus esto. 
Satis illos coluit quisquis imitatus est ? Hor. Od. 111 23; Pers. 11 71, Plin. Paneg. 
3, Xen. Mem. 1 3 $ 3; also the Christian Minucius 32 litabilis hostia bonus 
animus et pura mens et sincera conscientia. — Igitur qui innocentiam, colit 
Deo supplicat, qui justitiam, Deo libat, qui fraudibus abstinet, propitiat 
Deum ; and Lact. vi de Vero Cultu. 

superstitionem a religione separaverunt: ‘In the later age of hea- 
thendom the complaint of the spread of superstition is frequently repeated. 
Nothing however is more vague, indistinct or capricious than the deroda- 
povia of the Greeks anlthe superstitio of the Romans. No one drew or was 
capable of drawing the line between this erroneous excess of the religious 
sentiment, and real religiousness. The Romans of the early period had 
certainly a simple criterion. They deemed a religious man to be one who 
adhered to the legal traditions in his relation to the Gods, a superstitious 
man to be one who gave himself up to strange rites or the worship of 
strange Gods. But this distinction was no longer available in the earlier 
times of the Caesars, when there were few who were prepared either on the 
one side to take up the cause of the entire hereditary cultus with its end- 
less confusion of Gods, or on the other side, to reject every outlandish 
worship on account of its foreign origin....So the attempt was made to fix 
the relation between religion and superstition upon other grounds. ‘Thus 
Varro held that the superstitious were those who feared the Gods as 
enemies, the religious those who loved them as parents (Aug. C. D. VI 9). 
Theophrastus (Char. 16) had previously defined superstition as deAia mpos ro 
Saiuóvcov, and Plutarch’s whole treatment (in his tract on Superstition and 
Atheism) hinges on the sentiment of anxiety and terror of the wrath of the 
Gods and the punishments of the world below, as evidenced by those whom 
it haunted. Maximus of Tyré (Diss. xx 6) takes much the same view ó pev 
‘eboeBis iros eG, 6 de BevaiDalgiov kóXa£ Ocob, kai pakápios eUg es bios co 
Svatuxis 86 6 SeoWaipov’ (altered from Dollinger 11 170 foll). The older 
Roman view is given by Festus p. 289 religiosi dicuntur qui faciendarum 
praetermittendarumque rerum divinarum secundum morem civitatis dilectum 
habent nec se superstitionibus implicant ; Cic. Leg. 1 19 (the law against 
superstition) separatim nemo habessit deos, neve novos neve advenas nisi pub- 
lice adscitos : privatim colunto quos rite a patribus cultos acceperint ; Virg. 
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Aen. vin 187 vana superstitio veterumque ignara deorum; Plut. Mare. 5 
kai THY €v ovre pikpois dkpiBeuav QvAárrovres ovOepía mpogeputyvugav Serodat- 
povia, TQ pndev aAAarrew pyde mapexBaivew tev ratpiwv. Hence Christianity 
is a prava superstitio with Pliny (Ep. x 97), an exitiabilis superstitio with 
Tacitus (Ann. xv 44). For other exx. cf. Liv. xxxrx 15 (the Bacchanalia), 
Val Max. 1 3, Hor. Sat. 11 3 281—295, Pers. 1131. Cicero combines the 
old and new view of superstition. A religion becomes superstitious 
either by the introduction of new and strange rites (JV. D. 11 5) or from its 
arousing irrational fears (.V. D. 1117 non modo superstitionem tollunt, in 
gua inest timor inanis deorum, sed etium religionem, quae deorum cultu pio 
continetur) or from its connexion with immorality (Cluent. 194 neque intel- 
ligit pietate et religione et justis precibus deorum mentes, non contaminata 
superstitione neque ad scelus perficiendum caesis hostiis posse placari) or its 
contradicting the teaching of science ( Div. 11 148 ut religio propaganda est, 
quae est juncta, cum cognitione maturae, sic superstitionis stirpes omnes ejici- 
endae,and the whole passage) Seneca takes the new view, Clem. n 5 
religio deos colit, superstitio violat; Ep. 123 $ 16 superstitio error insanus est: 
amandos tinet, quos colit violat. Quid enim interest utrum deos neges an 
infames? Lactantius makes the difference depend on the object of wor- 
ship religio veri cultus est, superstitio falsi : et omnino quid colas interest, non 
quem ad modum colas aut quid precere (Iv 28 where he criticizes Cicero's 
view). See on the general subject August. Doctr. Christ. 11 20 foll, 
Aquinas See. Sec. qu. 92, Tholuck Moral Influence of Heathenism pp. 41, 
71 foll, J. Taylor Serm. 9 (on Godly Fear), Friedlünder Sitt. Roms c. xi. 

$ 72. qui precabantur— qui autem retractarent: a remarkable 
combination of the two Moods, to express the same conception, the only 
difference being that the Ind. speaks definitely of ‘those who used to 
pray’, and the Subj. indefinitely of ‘such as anxiously repeated their re- 
ligious observances’; see above § 44 (Aristoteles) omnia quae moventur aut 
natura moveri censuit aut... quae autem natura moverentur haec aut deorsum 
aut in sublime ferri, n. 1 101 nullam beluam nisi ob aliquam utilitatem, 
quam ex ea caperent, consecraverunt, and n. on I 33 quae alantur, 118 quod 
consumat. This use of the Subj. is closely allied to the hypothetical use, 
of which we have had examples above $$ 12, 44 qui videat, and below § 76 
qui concedant (which last is followed, like the present, by an Ind. in the 
apodosis, izs fatendum est). 

totos dies precabantur: on the superstitious feeling with which the 
ancients regarded the death of children before their parents, see 7'usc. I 
93, Plaut. Asin. 1 2, and Mayor on Juv. x 241. [Menage on Diog. L. v 12 
quotes from the Digest to show that the Roman lawyers, when contempla- 
ting the possibility of a child dying before the parents, avert the omen 
with a quod abominor. J. E. B. M.] 

superstitiosus : various attempts have been made to explain the mean- 
ing of this word from its etymology. Thus Serv. on Aen. vir 187 supersti- 
tio est tumor superfluus et delirus: aut ab aniculis dicta superstitio quia 
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multae superstites propter aetatem delirant: aut secundum Lucretium 1 66 
(horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans) superstitio est superstantium rerum, 
id est caelestium et divinarum quae super nos stant, inanis et superfluus timor. 
L. and S. consider it to denote originally ‘a standing still over or by a 
thing; hence amazement, wonder, dread’: Grimm D. M. p. 1059 com- 
pares it to aberglaube (über-glaube) implying a persistent holding to extra- 
vagant beliefs which were abandoned by men of sense: Nettleship J. of 
Phil. v1 p. 98 thinks that it meant originally ‘being present at (compare 
superstes in the sense of * witness") and hence knowledge of a thing or pon- 
dering over a thing’. He quotes passages in which superstitiosus seems to 
imply prophetic knowledge, as Plaut. Amph.1 1.170 illie homo superstitiosus 
est vates ; Curc. 11 1. 27 superstitiosus hic quidem est : vera praedicat; Rudens 
Iv 4. 94 quid si ista aut superstitiosa aut ariola est atque omnia quicquid 
insit, vera dicit ; Ennius Trag. 79 Vahl. missa sum superstitiosis ariolationi- 
bus; Poet. ap. Cic. Div. 11 115 sancte Apollo, qui umbilicum certum terrarum 
obtines, unde superstitiosa primum saeva evasit vox foras. He also refers to 
the use of superstitio in Div. 11 199, Har. Resp. 12, p. Domo 105, Aen. x1 
817, as showing that it connoted two ideas * power of foresight and anxious 
reflexion’; and cites the Gr. ézíerapa: as illustrating the etymology sug- 
gested. I must confess I prefer to any of these the 3rd explanation given 
by Lact. rv 28. After condemning C.’s as inepta, he continues superstitiost 
autem vocantur, non qui filios suos superstites optant (omnes enim optamus), 
sed aut ii qui superstitem memoriam defunctorum colunt, aut qui parentibus 
suis superstites colebant imagines eorum. domi tamquam deos Penates. The 
same origin of superstition is asserted in Wisdom xtv 15 ‘a father afflicted 
with untimely mourning, when he hath made an image of his child 
soon taken away, now honoureth him as a god, which was then a dead 
man, and delivered to those that were under him ceremonies and sacrifices’. 
This doctrine of ‘animism’, as it is called by Tylor, Herbert Spencer and 
others, evidently had a firm hold of the early Romans, as shown in their 
worship of the Lares and divi Manes, in the Novendiale, Feralia and Pa- 
rentalia, cf. Cic. Leg. 1 55, 57, Lael. 13 (nostri majores) qui mortuis tam 
religiosa jura tribuerunt, and the saying of Cato in Plut. vol. mr p. 411 
Didot ‘the proper sacrifices to parents are not lambs or kids, but the tears 
of enemies’. With regard to the actual formation of the word Nigidius 
Figulus ap. Gell. rv 9 maintains that the termination -osus always implies 
a vicious excess, as in the words vinosus, mulierosus, nummosus. Gellius 
adds verbosus, morosus, famosus, gratiosus, but also mentions exceptions, 
such as victoriosus, formosus ; and a glance at the list in Roby Gr. $ 813 
is enough to show that there is really no special ethical character attach- 
ing to adjectives of this formation. Still there is the fact that one who 
spoke the language had such a feeling about this class of words, and there 
can be no doubt as to the particular word superstitiosus, that it was used 
of one infected to an excessive degree with superstitio, which itself denotes 
Ist the act, and 2nd the quality, of the superstes, i.e. of the man whose 
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function it is, as superstes, ‘the survivor’ (lit. the friend who bends over 
the dying man : or had supersto originally the force of swpersum ? cf. presto), 
to do proper honours to the dead and carry out his wishes &c. One who 
was to an excessive degree occupied with the thought of the dead and was 
held to be in close intercourse with the unseen world was superstitiosus, 
either a necromancer and wizard, or a foolish believer in ghosts, accord- 
ing to the degree of enlightenment in surrounding society. 

religiosi ex relegendo : C.’s derivation is supported by the old verse 
preserved by Gellius (.c. religentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas, and is 
favoured by Curtius s. v. Aéye, who compares 6e» Omi ovk dAéyovres 
(JZ. xv1 388) ; but here too Lactantius (Iv 28) seems to me right, nomen 
religionis a vinculo pietatis esse deductum, quod hominem sibi Deus religaverit 
et pietate constrinxerit...melius ergo (quam Cicero) dd nomen Lucretius inter- 
pretatus est, quia ait religionum se nodos exsolvere (I 932). See Munro on 
Lucr. 1 109, who cites de Domo 105 nisi etiam muliebribus religionibus te 
implicuisses, as proving that C. himself could not help connecting the word 
with the idea of obligation: so we find religione obstringere (2 Phil. 83) ; solvi 3 | 
religione (Caecina 98) ; religionibus susceptis impeditur (in Pis. 58) ; domum 
religione obligare (p. Domo 106, 124); exsolvere religione Liv. ut 20; Numa 
religionibus populum devinai 'Tac. Ann. 11126. Max Müller (JJibbert Lec- 
tures p. 11) is inclined to prefer C.’s etymology on the ground that there is 
no trace of the religious sense in the use of the verb religare (except in 
Lact. 1. c.) ; but it may be replied that neither is there in relegere, except in 
passages which are intended to prove the connexion. With these excep- 
tions we do not get nearer than Z'rojani belli scriptorem relegi Hor. Epp. 
I 2. 2, janua difficilis filo est inventa, relecto Ov. Met. vii 173, egressi re- 
legunt campos Val. Fl. vir 121. 

elegantes ex eligendo: Stamm rightly says (p. 35) that this clause, 
which is omitted by some Mss and edd. is needed to justify the following 
omnibus, which could hardly be used of less than three clauses. .Z/egans 
seems to show that the root leg had two conjugational forms, as the root 
lig must have had if we derive religio from it: M. Müll. l.c. compares 
lictor and the double forms implied in opinio and rebellio by the side 
of opinari, rebellari. For the sense cf. electe Invent. Y 49, electissima verba 
Fin. x1 26, ad Herenn. tv 36, and so often lectissima * dainty’. ; 

diligentes: digo is ‘to prefer’, hence ‘to care for’; and diligens 
‘careful’, ‘attentive’. : 








C. PROVIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSE $$ 73—153. 1 


a. Introductory. The sneers of Epicurus are founded on ig- 
norance (1); division of subject (2) $$ 73—75. 


Ch. xxix $ 72. proximum est ut: Madv. § 373. 
providentia: Plato according to Favorinus (Laert. 111 19) was the first 
to speak of 6eo) mpóvoiav (as in Tim. 30 and 44), but we have Eurip. Orest. 
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1179 6co) Aéyeis mpovoiav, Phoeniss. 640 dvopa marijp €0eró cor Oeia mpovoía 
veéov exovupov, Xen. Mem. Y 4. 6 od Ooket aot kai ró0e mpovoias Épyov TO 
BXedapois r5» ow Óvpoat. It formed the subject of distinct. treatises by 
Chrysippus (Diog. L. vir 138, Gell vi 1 foll), Panaetius, referred to by 
Cic. Att. xiu 8, velim mihi mittas Tavariov wept mpovoias, Philo, still extant 
in an Armenian translation, and Seneca. Cicero probably took this 
part of his treatise from Posidonius sepi 0eov bk. 3 (Diog. vir 138). 
Among Christian writers who have written on the subject may be men- 
tioned Theodoret, and Salvianus de Gubernatione Dei. 

magnus sane locus: most mss add est, for the omission of which 
Allen compares Div. 11 3 his libris adnumerandi sunt sex de republica... 
Magnus locus philosophiaeque proprius, a. Platone tractatus uberrime, where 
Giese cites Orat. 11 79, Orator 52, Lael. 79, Cato 14, Off. 11 13. 

vexatus: ‘a question much debated by your school’. 

vestra solum legitis: on the narrow training of the Epicureans see 
I 72 n. and Piso 70 literas fere neglegere. [And especially Seneca Ep. 79 
$15. J. E. B. M] 

Solum: their own writings were only read amongst themselves, T'usc. 
I1 8 Epicurum et Metrodorum non fere praeter suos quisquam in manus sumit. 

incognita : see n. on inerrans $ 54. 

hesterno die: here and in 11 18 omnia quae a te nudius tertius dicta 
sunt, C. writes as if he had broken up the treatise into three distinct con- 
versations held on three successive days, as the five books of Tusculan 
Disputations are supposed to occupy five days. It is one of the many 
signs that the book was published without having undergone the author's 
final revision. 

anum fatidicam : see 1 18. 

eo errore—quia: the more regular construction would have been 
either in quo errabas quia, or eo errore dixisti ut existimares. 

praecise: ‘it is an elliptical expression’. Wytt. cites Herenn. Iv 31 
praccisio est cum, dictis quibusdam, reliquum. relinquitur incohatum in 
auditoris judicio ; cf. Cato 61 brevi praecidam. Praecisus itself is not 
found in this sense before Quintil v 2 $ 17 gui praecisis conclusionibus 
obscuri, Sallustium atque Thucydidem superant. 

$74. illud ‘Areopagi’: ‘to complete the meaning we should want 
that further term; viz. the council of the Areopagus’. Sch. refers to 
Ahrens de Athen. Statu 1829 Gotting., and Philippi Der Areopag. u. d. 
Epheten as proving that this council had more authority in C.’s time than 
it had had. since the time of Pericles. We learn from Gellius xir 7 that 
Dolabella when proconsul of Asia referred a difficult case to the Areopagus 
ut ad judices graviores exercitatioresque, cf. Att. 1 14 § 5 senatus “Apews 
Idyos, nihil constantius, nihil severius. 

arbitrato: this appears to be the only ex. of the Act. form after the 
time of Plautus, but arbitror is found with Pass. signification Att. 1 11 § 2. 
Caesar B. C. 111 6 §3. [See Madv. Opusc. 11 241. J. E. D. M.] 
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salem quo caret vestra natio: cf. above $ 46 minime resipiens patriam, 
and 1 123 non tam faceto. Natio is used contemptuously, ‘your tribe’, 
‘your set’, see n. on gens I 89. For salem see Fin.1 9 cum multa venu- 
state et omni sale Lucilius, Plin. N. H. xxx1 41 ergo hercule vita humanior 
sine sale non quit degere: adeoque necessarium elementum. est ut transierit 
intellectus ad voluptatem animi quoque. Nam ita sales appellantur, omnisque 
vitae lepos et summa hilaritas laborumque requies non alio magis vocabulo 
constat ; Plin. Ep. 11 21 $1 with Mayors n. Cic. classifies the different 
sales in Orator 87; in Orat. 11 216 he says nullam esse artem salis. 

hoc in te unum convenit: unless we adopt Madv.s emendation, for 
which see Critical Notes, I am disposed to take this as Wytt., ‘does it 
apply to you individually’. In any case it seems to me more natural to 
oppose unum to reliquos, than to take it, as most edd., with limatum. 

moribus domesticis: ‘ by our national habits". Cf. R. P. u 29 facile 
patior non esse nos transmarinis nec importatis artibus eruditos, sed genuinis 
domesticisque virtutibus. 

limatum: (lima ‘a file’), cf. Orat. 1 180 vir oratione limatus. 

sine arte, sine litteris: cf. 1 58, 72, 85, 89, T'usc. 11 45, m1 50. 

insultantem : see 1 18 fidenter n., 73 verat contumeliis, 99 omnesne 
delirare, and foll. 

Ch. xxx $ 75. constitutas: not ‘created’, but ‘set in order’. For 
the three arguments see Zeller 1v p. 141. 

ab animantibus principiis eam esse generatam: Sch. who reads 
ea generata in common with most edd., objects to the reading of the Mss 
on the ground that the sentiens natura must be identical with the animantia 
principia, the Aóyot orepparixoi, which pervade the universe. But though 
this is the usual way of speaking among the Stoics, yet we find other 
passages in which a distinction is made between the sentient nature 
of the universe and that to which its sentience is owing, viz. the divine 
spirit, the mrvedpa éavró xiwoiv, cf. just below deus omnem regit naturam ; 
Acad. 11 119 (the Stoics hold) hune mundum esse sapientem, habere mentem, 
quae se et ipsum fabricata sit, et omnia moderetur, moveat, regat ; and above 
$ 22 mundus generat animantes compotesque rationis: animans est igitur 
mundus composque rationis; where the argument resembles that of 
the present passage; for the sentience of nature is here too taken as a 
proof that it proceeds from a living principle. So in $ 29, a distinc- 
tion is drawn between zatura and ro ryepowwóv; see n. on incohatis 
naturis above § 33, for the narrower technical sense of $waeis, as the vege- 
tative principle. Again we are told expressly that Posidonius (Zeller rv 
p. 143) distinguished between the action of the Deity and of nature, Plac. 
Phil. 1 28 $ 5 wpérov u£v eivai tov Aia, Ócvrepov 0€ rv $ouv, rpiryv 0€ zzv 
eipapuévgy, with which we may compare the language of Chrysippus 
(Plut. Comm. N. 36) Grav éxzipocis yévngrat, nóvov ájaprov óvra tov Aía 


tov Geav dvaxcpeiv ézi Thy lHlpóvoway, etra Gpov yevopevous ent pias THs ToU 
aidépos ovaías d:atedety ápporépovs. I think then that C. here uses natura 
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to express the ordinary course of nature, and that, in speaking of its being 
generated from living principles, he refers to the periodic regeneration of 
the world. In the cyclic conflagration the ordinary course of nature is 
suspended, the universe retires into its fiery seed, of which Diog. tells us 
(VII 136) 8eós éavw dd apros kal àyévyros, Ónuiovpyós àv tis Siaxocunceas, 
karà xpovev ois 7epi000vs dvaAickov eis éavróv Thy dzacav ojgíav kai 
madw €& éavroi yevvày. So we read (Plac. Phil. 17) the Stoies define God 
as mUp rexvikóv 00g Badifoy eri »yevéa ec komuov, eumepierAnhds re mavras rovs 
eepparikoUs Aóyovs, While nature itself is defined as working in accordance 
with these, €or: 0€ vais fis. €€ avrfs kwovyuévg karà omepuarikots Aóyovs 
(Diog. vir 148). Sch. speaks of this clause as being out of place here, since 
Providence is shown in the government, but not in the formation of the 
world. "There seems no ground for such a limitation; and as a matter of 
fact C. has already divided his subject into these two parts, initio consti- 
tutas, omni tempore administrari. Epicurus had taught that the world 
was produced by the fortuitous movements of dead atoms: Balbus main- 
tains in opposition to this that it is due to animantia principia ; cf. below 
$ 89 hi dubitant de mundo, casune ipse sit effectus aut necessitate aliqua an 
ratione az mente divina ; 90 non solum habitatorem sed etiam...architectum 
tanti operis, also $$ 93, 95,115. We need not at present define the latter 
more closely : that which is of the nature of soul is, as Plato is so fond of 
insisting, essentially prior to that which is without soul. 


Cb. Providential Government inferred from the consideration of 
the Divine nature §§ 76—80. (1) Jt is a part of our idea of God 
that he should be active, and active in the noblest way, 4. e. in regard 
to the noblest object, which is the universe § 76; (2) if he is not so, 
then he must be inferior to some other power which rules the universe ; 
but such inferiority contradicts the very definition of Deity, therefore 
he cannot be subject to any other power, therefore he must rule the universe 
himself $$ 76, 77. (Cic. seems to have put the two last steps of the 
argument in the wrong order. We can hardly impute this to the 
carelessness of a scribe, as the words are quoted in tlie same order by 
Lact. 1 5 and Salvianus Gub. 1 1 $ 4.) 


$76. Democritus simulacra, Epicurus imagines: I have said (on I 
49) that it seemed to me probable that some of the later Epicureans had 
adopted the more spiritual theism of Democritus. In this passage how- 
ever I understand Cic. to be drawing a distinction between the crude 
intermundian gods of Epicurus and the Democritean spirits of the air. 
We may compare the distinction in Sext. Emp. 1x 42, where the doctrine 
of the e/8eÀa is ascribed to Democritus, the $avracía cidwdov, the nightly 
vision of images to Epicurus, ro 0€ ei3oÀa eiva« év TO mepiexorTe vrepqQvr 
kai dvOpwmoedeis €yovra. pophas...mavredas écart 8vomapdüekrov' rà Ó€ avrà 
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kai pos Tov "Emikovpov eveote Aéyeiw oldpevoy OTL karà Tas évumwiütovs Qav- 
racías Tov dvÜpemopnopdoev eiüoAov évorQgcav coi. Cic. himself is not con- 
sistent in his use of terms for the eiàeAa. In 1 29, 73 he speaks of the 
vmagines of Democritus, in Jam. xv 16 he employs the term spectra. 
Lucretius uses simulacra or imago indiscriminately. 

inducens: see above $ 73. 

qui concedant: hypothetical or indefinite relative — ot àv opoXoyaot ; 
see above $$ 12, 44 and 1 43 ; and on the Ind. in the apodosis, § 18 sz quis 
quaerat, apparet ; § 72 qui retractarent—sunt dicti; $ 97 cwn videamus— 
dubitamus, Roby § 1574. 

majore vi—quam deus: so edd., but mss have deos. Is it possible 
that C. may have confused the two constructions, necesse est sit and necesse 
est esse, as we have a confusion between the abstract and the personal con- 
struction in Thuc. vir 42 rois Zvpakostots karámAméws éyévero...ópávres ? 
More probably the scribe may have fallen into the Inf. constr. as the more 
familiar,—some Mss add esse—and into the Pl, because of the preceding 
deos and deorum. 

quale id cumque est: cf. Leg. 11 46 quod ad cumque legis genus, Fin. 
IV 69 quod erit cumque visum. 

inanima natura: cf. below $ 81 and Strato (1 59 n.), who is mentioned 
by Lactant. (/ra c. 10) in a similar context, naturam habere im se vim 
gignenda et minuendi, sed eam nec sensum habere ullum nec figuram. Plato 
Soph. 265 c speaks of it as the common view rv diow mávra yevvay amo 
Tivos airias avTouadrns kai üvev Ouavotas puovens. 

vi magna incitata: ‘speeding onwards with mighty force. We find 
a similar use of inc. in Tim. c. 6 caelum volubile et in orbem incitatum. 


$ 77. ea subjecta est necessitati: for pleonastic Pron. cf. § 27. 
On the Stoic view of the relation between God and necessity, see I 39 n. 
Acad. 1 28, 29; Seneca JV. Q. 11 45 vis allum (Jovem) fatum vocare? Non 
errabis. Hic est ex quo suspensa sunt omnia, causa causarum; ib. prol. $3 
(the philosopher studies whether it is in the divine power) ex lege fatorum 
aliquid derogare, an majestatis diminutio sit et confessio erroris mutanda 
fecisse. Necesse est enim ei eadem, placere, cui nisi optima placere non 
possunt. Nec ob hoe minus liber et potens est: dpse enim est necessitas 
sua. 

qua regantur: ‘a power of such a nature as to control the universe’. 


nihil praestantius: the characteristic of Deity, see 1 45, 47, 121. 


naturae oboediens: Sen. ib. $ 15 sunt qui putent hoc universum. expers 
esse consulit et aut ferri temeritate quadam aut natura nesciente quid faciat. 
On the inferential series, non est igitur—ab eo igitur—nulli igitur— 
omnem ergo, cf. above $ 56 nulla igitur—caelestium ergo—haud ergo— 
Zeno agitur, 

etenim: introduces a new proof of Divine Providence, not a further step 
in the last proof, see above $ 16 n. 
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 Cb(3) The Gods form a community, and it is natural to sup- 
pose that they possess those same social virtues, which we believe that we 
have derived from them ; but that they possess them in higher perfection 
and manifest them on a vaster scale in the great city of the universe 
§& 78, 79. (The argument is obscurely worded by C. What is the 
ground of his necesse in $ 78? Has he omitted a reference to the 
heavenly host all moving in willing obedience to law, cf. § 44?) 


si intellegentes—etiam providentes: Aristotle would not have as- 
sented to this argument : with him God is vogsus voncews, but he does not 
exercise any superintending providence. 

ergo: we should have expected mundum administrant ; but Cic. puts 
first two alternatives ‘unless they are wanting in knowledge or power’, 
and he puts them in the form of a question, * Whether are they wanting 
in knowledge or power, (that they should refrain from governing the 
universe) ?' [C. supposes his opponent to hesitate in drawing the desired 
conclusion from e£ rerum quidem mar., and immediately comes down on 
him with Ergo: ‘Take then your choice of these alternatives’. R.] 

utrum ignorant: this seems a singular point to argue. It has been 
assumed that, if the Gods are intelligent, they must show their intelligence 
by taking charge of the greatest matters, and then it is suggested that 
possibly they would not know which were the greatest. Perhaps C.'s first 
clause quae res &c., is a careless rendering of a clause which was Relative, 
not Interrogative in the Greek. 

minime cadit in: cf. 1 19 apte cadere n., 93 figuram cadere, 95 in 
solem. cadere, Div. 11 125 nec enim ignorare deus potest qua mente quisque 
sit, nec frustra ac sine causa quid facere dignum deo est...]ta si pleraque 
somnia, aut ignorantur aut negliguntur, aut nescit hoc deus aut frustra. som- 
niorum significatione utitur. Sed horum neutrum in deum cadit ; Att. xin 
19, Sulla 21. 

Ch. xxxr $ 78. atqui: I hardly see what force we can give to atqui 
here. Possibly we should read atgue, as in 1 16, where the best Mss have 
atqui. We find the converse, atque for atqui, in 11 41. We should then 
have an independent argument for providential government, based upon the 
analogy of human society and the qualities which it calls out in man. 

si modo sunt, ut profecto sunt: ‘assuming as we must their existence’. 
Day. compares Lact. 1 3 deus vero, si perfectus est (nam perfectus est, ut esse 
debet), non potest esse misi unus; Theodoret Prov. 1X 642 ei 0€ Oixatos 
(domep otv kai Oíkawos) 6 rGv Gav t$opos, xai 6pa Ta iwóperva kai kpiret 
Bwales. Cf. also R. P. 111 3 sint. nobis isti magni homines, ut sunt ; OF. 
IH 117 quam vis dicat Epicurus, sicuti dicit ; Fam. ut 64 si te fautore usus 
erit, sicut profecto et utetur et usus est; Lact. 11 $ 8 quod si est. verum, 
sicut est. 

societate conjunctos: see below $ 154, Fin. n1 64 mundum autem 
censent regi numine deorum, eumque esse quasi communem urbem et civitatem 
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hominum et deorum ; Leg. 1 23 est igitur, quoniam nihil est ratione melius, 
eaque est et in homine et in deo, prima homini cum deo rationis societas. 
Inter quos autem ratio, inter eosdem recta ratio est communis; Off. 1 149 
communem totius generis hominum conciliationem et consociationem colere 
debemus; Plato Gorg. 508 aciv oi cool kai oUpavóv kai yrv kai Beovs xai 
dvÜpomovs rjv kowcvi(av cuvéxew xai QuiXav kai kocyuuorzra kal copPpoovrny 
kai Oixardryra, kai TO GAov roUro 61a raUra kog ov kaXovguv. 
unum mundum : opposed to the countless worlds of Epicurus. 


$79. eadem in iis quae humano in genere: cf. nn. on 1 38, Leg. 
I 25 virtus eadem, Themist. Or. 11 p. 27 etvas thy avrzv dperjv kai aAnGevav 
avdpos kai Geov. 

recti praeceptio pravique depulsio: cf. 1 36 naturalem legem recta 
imperantem prohibentemque contraria with nn. 

mentem a dis ad homines pervenisse : see on $ 18, also Lez. 1 22, 24 
animum, esse ingeneratum a deo. 

mens, fides: see on § 61. 

qui convenit: so below $ 87. Dumesnil on Leg. 1 35 cites a number 
of other exx. 

augusta et sancta: cf. 1119. 

quodsi inest: in opposition to the last sentence, though repeating the 
one before. 

ab superis defluere: cf. $ 18, n. Tusc. 1 66 (memoria, mens, cogitatio) 
sola divina sunt, nec invenietur umquam unde ad hominem venire possint 
nisi a deo; Off. 11 44 mentem qua nihil homini dedit deus ipse divinius ; 
Seneca Ep. 4l bonus vir sine deo memo est; ib. 73 nulla sine deo mens 
bona est; but elsewhere we find the Stoics distinguishing between the 
gifts of God or nature or fortune, and the moral qualities which a man 
must acquire for himself, as below 111 86 foll and Hor. Ep. 118 haec satis 
est orare Jovem quae donat et aufert; det vitam, det opes, aequum mi 
animum ipse parabo. 

deos habere majora: on this argument per viam eminentiae see Sextus 
IX 23 6 vots ófbs dw kai evkivgros év rà ueraBaAAew T5 avrov dice 7AG_e 
kal eis €uagtv Tov zavrós kai vzevóngé Twa vszepBaAAóvres Óvvapuv vorrukgv, 
Kai dvaAoyotcav uév atta, Ücíav 0€ rrjv dau, ibid. $$ 45, 46; also above 
$ 30 sensum et rationem in myeuowwg inesse acriora atque — ; $ 39 
quanto igitur in mundo facilius virtus. 


Cb (4) When we confess the benevolent wisdom displayed in the 
universe and the heavenly bodies, and allow that these are divine, we 
confess that all things are ordered by Divine Providence § 80. 


§ 80. cum docuerimus esse deos quorum—videremus: cf. $ 39 
foll vid. is Imp. Subj. (like znessent below,) because subordinated to doc. : 
no statement is made as to its being the fact now, it is simply repeated as 
a part of a former argument. 
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caelum — aether, as in $ 91 and $ 101 caeli complezus qui aether vocatur, 
Diog. L. vit 138 ovpavós 8€ éovw 5) éaxárg wepipepera ev 7 wiv Üpvrat to 
8etov. | 

cum magno usu: cf. eum admirabilitate § 101 and Index under eum. 


Ce. Providential government inferred from the consideration of 
the universe itself as embodying an intelligent principle first imparted 
to at by a creative energy $$ 81—98. (1) Meaning of the term 
‘Nature’. $$ 81, 82. 

Ch. xxxii $ 81. eaque ab ea: if the reading is right, we have here an 
example of the Pleonastic Demonstrative, for which see n. on $ 27 and 
Index. 

vim sine ratione : cf. 1 35, 11 43, rr 27. 

vim participem rationis: Sch. quotes Ac. 1 28 (natura sentiens) in qua 
ratio perfecta insit, quae sit eadem sempiterna,...quam vim animum esse 
dicunt mundi; eandemque esse mentem sapientiamque perfectam, quen 
deum appellant, omniumque rerum, quae sunt ei subjectae, quasi prudentiam 
quandam. 

via progredientem : see $ 57 and the passages quoted on seminibus 
below. 

declarantemque quid cujusque rei causa efficiat, quid sequatur: 
*nature shows plainly what she does to produce each effect and what is 
the end she aims at’, ie. we see the rationality of nature both in the 
adaptation of means to ends and in the choice of ends. Cf. 1 12. 

cujus sollertiam : cf. $$ 35, 57, 85, 88, 1 92, Arist. Eth. 11 6 § 9 5j 8€ 
dper?) máors Téxvns dkpifearépa kai dpetvav éariv, ooep Kai rj vais, Paley 

Jat. Theol. c. 3 ‘the contrivances of nature surpass the contrivances of 
art in the complexity, subtilty and curiosity of the mechanism ; and still 
more, if possible, do they go beyond them in number and variety’ 
foll. 

seminis vim: the seed was a favourite illustration of the working of 
the creative principle in nature; see above § 58, and Diog. L. vir 136 
(rov Ücóv) kar’ dpyàs kaÜ' aróv üvra rpémew THY mücav ovoíav Ov dépos eis 
Ddap* Kal Gorep ev TH yovjj TO a réppa mepiéxyerat, oUTo Kal ToUTOY, ameppa- 
rixoy Aóyov óvra ro) kógpov,...dmoyevvüv rà réaaapa aTorxeia, Stob. Ecl. 1 p. 66 
oí Ereikoi voepóv Oeov dmoQatvovrau mp rexyvixov 00Q Badifov emi yevéoes 
kócpov épmepieiiós mavras Tovs oreppatixods Aóyovs kaÜ' ots dmavra Ka’ 
eipapuévgv yivera. Seneca enlarges on the energy of seed from another 
point of view (JV. Q. 11 6) consideremus quae ingentem vim per occultum 
agunt: parvula admodum semina et quorum exilitas in commissura lapidum 
locum invenit, in tantum. convalescunt, ut ingentia saxa distrahant; Cic. 
Cato 52 omitto vim ipsam omnium quae generantur e terra, quae ec fici 
tantulo grano aut ez... minutissimis seminibus tantos truncos procrect. 

concipientem naturam: on the adjectival use of the participle see 
Nügelsb § 117. For the thought cf. § 128 below; Simplic. on Arist. 


EG iK 15 
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Categ. O y Br. p. 78 (cited by Heinze p. 114) karaBAy6év yap To oméppa 
dvamAnpot Tovs oikelovs Aóyovs kal émis mara, THY mapakeuuévgv vÀgv kai Oiua- 
poppot, pseudo-Philo Inc. Mund. p. 506 ov8év ék uóvov omépparos Sixa ths 
oikelas Tpopas dmoreAeirar oméppa yap &owev àápxi, apxn 0€ Ka avdrny ov 
TeAeioyovei, aS the writer proceeds to show in the case of vegetable and 
animal production, and hence argues that the world can never be reduced 
to the single fire-seed of the Stoics; and Cic. l c. 51 terra, cum gremio 
mollito ac subacto sparsum. semen excepit, primum id occaecatum cohibet, 
deinde tepefactum vapore et compressu suo diffundit foll. 

partim— partim : on the Scale of Existence see above $ 33. 

$ 82. omnium quae sint naturam esse corpora et inane: in Epi- 
curus’ own words 7 rav óÀAov vous acpard écrit kai kevóv (Sext. IX 333), 
thus rendered by Luer. I 445 ergo praeter iname et corpora tertia per se 
nulla potest rerum in numero natura relinqui. For the constr. ?ta dividit. — 
esse cf. T'usc. V 93 vides ut Epicurus cupiditatum genera diviserit,...partim 
esse naturales. 

quaeque his accidant: Lucr. lc. continues sam quaecumque cluent 
aut his conjuncta duabus rebus ea invenies aut horum eventa, videbis, where 
Munro says *conj. and ev. appear to have been devised by L. himself to 
distinguish the two kinds of evugeBgkóra or accidentia, and cites Sext. 
Emp. x 221, as distinguishing two classes of evpBeBgkóra, the dxopira 
such as solidity of atoms, the ovy dywpiora such as motion. He also 
quotes Plac. Phil. 1 3 (Epicurus holds) cupBeBnxévar rois capact tpia 
ravra, oxnpa, peye9os, Bápos. Compare Waitz on Arist. An. Post. 1 2 
cupBeBnxota appellantur tum omnia quae non sunt substantiae, etiamsi 
necessario de his praedicantur, tum maxime ea quae substantiis ita ad- 
haereant, ut non necessario cum is conjuncta sint, Top. 1 5 p. 102 b, Grote 
Arist. 1 412 n., Quintil. 111 6 $ 36 Theodorus de eo ‘an sit’, et ‘de acci- 
dentibus ei quod esse constat ^, id est wept ovoias kai avuBeBnkorov existimat 
quaeri ; ib. v 10 $ 58 proprium est aut quod soli accidit, ut homini sermo, 
risus; aut quod utique accidit sed non soli, ut igni calefacere, Prantl Gesch. 
d. Logik 1 p. 518. Quintilian also uses the word in its grammatical sense, 
whence our word ‘accidence’, as in 1 5 $ 41 plurima verbo accidunt, ideoque 
in, eo fiunt soloecismi per genera, tempora, personas, modos. 

nulla cohaerendi natura: ‘with no natural connexion’; this seems 
inconsistent with what we read elsewhere, as in Orig. de Orat. c. 6 
(Lomm. XVII p. 107) rév xivovuévov rà pév tiva TO kwo)v eEwbev eyet, 
ccTep rà dNrvxa kai vmO eLews povns gvvexóueva (such as hewn stones 
and dead wood); Achill Tat. in Arat. c. 14 edpara rvepéva Aéyerat doa 
vmo puas eLews rvopéva kpareirat, otov Aidos EvAov, éori Se £s mvedpa oo- 
patos cvvekrikóv, Sext. IX 78 foll, who, after showing that the world is 
jvepevov, a unit of which all the parts are joined by common sympathy 
(see above nn. on § 19), proceeds róv rveuévev copdtoy rà pev $m 
Wiris ef£eos avvéxerat, rà 06 Ud Hroews, rà 0€ Uwd Wuyis: Kai ELews u£v ws 
AtOot kai Evra, piaews 0€ kaÜamep ta ura, Wuyijs dé ra (Ga, Nemesius c. 2 
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p. 114 Matth. (hv ody Aéyovot kai rà mávrg dYrvya ékrurv. Conv, Ka’ 0 avv- 
éxerat UTO THS ToU mravrós Nrvxrs eis TO eivac póvov kai py SiatvecOa. From 
such passages it would appear that even the lowest grade of inorganic 
matter was unified by a principle of cohesion. But Sextus in one pas- 
sage seems to exclude inorganic matter from the class of 5vepérva (1x 78) 
jvopéva uev ovy éari rà ómó pas ELews kparojpeva, kaÜámep ura kai (da, and 
Sch. thinks that cohaereo may here be used to express organic unity. In 
support of this he cites $$ 87, 115, 155, Acad. 1 28 omni natura cohaerente 
et continuata, Leg. 1 24 alia quibus cohaererent homines (which make up the 
human frame), Orat. 11 325 ut non adfictum aliquod sed cohaerens cum omni 
corpore membrum, esse videatur, Sen. JN. Q. 11 2 naturam corporis nulla 
ope externa, sed unitate sua, cohaerentis ; compare also Leg. fr. 3 wna eadem- 
que natura mundus omnibus partibus inter se congruentibus cohaeret ac 
nititur. lt seems to me however that if nat. coh, had this force, there was 
no occasion for C. to particularize the fragmentary nature of the substances 
chosen for his example: why should he not have spoken generally of wood 
or stone, as in the passages cited from the Greek? ‘Perhaps we may ex- 
plain the difficulty thus: a fragment of earth or stone has lost the unity 
of the earth or rock from which it was taken, though as a part of the world, 
governed by laws of gravitation &c., it is still under a uniting principle. 
[Taking Cicero’s words and argument here, I should think he would 
include in ‘connected things’ not only organic unities like plants and 
animals, but all fitted things, e.g. the corner of a box shewing the two 
sides dove-tailed into one another. He instances a turf or bit of pebble, 
because they can be separated without impairing the utility or changing 
the character of either themselves or the parent mass. "The unity is only 
one of adhesion, not of adaptation as well. The two combined he calls 
‘cohesion’. R.] 

ut glaebam: sc. constare dicimus natura. ‘nulla temeritas: ‘nothing 
at hap-hazard’, as in the fragment of stone. 


Ce (2). The universe is a vast organism permeated and controlled 
by an intelligent nature, all the parts of which cooperate for the good 


of the whole, §§ 83—86. 


Ch. xxx $83. a terra stirpibus continetur: same phrase § 127. 
For the personification implied by the preposition see § 33 n., 134, and 
Draeg. § 230. Here however there is a special reason for its use, as C. 
wishes to contrast the agency of the earth with the instrumentality 
through which it acts, cf. below § 125 ejus summo angulo aer ab iis 
adversus pellitur. ; 

arte naturae: see above § 81, Leg. 1 26, Arist. Meteor. p. 587 E pipecrat 
4 réxvn rjv vow, Posidonius ap. Seneca £p. 90 ; Theodoret Prov. c. 3. 

gravidata: of course Nom. ‘impregnated ’. 


amplexa alat: Nigelsb. § 30 cites this as an ex. of a Latin Parti 
| 13—2 


-— 
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ciple standing for a substantival clause, ‘in its bosom’: perhaps it is 
rather ‘by its embrace’. 

superis naturis: water, air, ether, cf. § 24 foll. 

exspirationibus : [this rare word is found also in Tert. An. 25, Cael. 
Aurel. Tard. 1 1 § 141, Hieron. Zp. 108.28. J. E. B. M.] Cf. $$ 27, 40, 
118 with nn. and Arist. Meteor. 1 4 $ 2 Oeppawopems yap tis yas tro ToU 
jAtov Tij» dvaÜvpíagw davaykaioy yiyverOat, ur) amv, às ries olovTa, adda 
Sutdqv, rv pev atpdadecrépay, thy 0€ mvevparoOeorépav, THY ev TOU Ev TH 
Yi kai émi Tg yh vypod atuidadn, r?v & adris THs yüs ovons Enpas kamvar, 
ib. 1 3 $ 15, 113 $ 20, Sen. NV. Q. 11 § 6. 

aspiratione aeris: ‘by the blowing upon them of the air’, cf. below 
$ 136 aspirantes and Lact. vil 3 ventorum diversa et utilis aspiratio. 

nobiscum videt: Plac. Phil. 1v 13 Xpvourmos karà rijv avvévracuv ToU 
pera£U áépos opay nuas, vvyévros uev Ud ToU OparikoU mveparos, TEP amo TOU 
jyepovikoU péxpt THS kóprs Oujkeu karà Oe THY mpós TOY mepike(uevov áépa emt- 
BoXjv évreivovros aíróv kevoeiüós, órav 7 Opoyev)s o app, Diog. vir 157 
yivecOa pévror TO kavoeiüés ToU dépos mwpós TH Ovreu THY 0€ Baow mpós TO 
ópouévo: os dia Bakrnpías otv tod TaÜévros dépos Td BXemóuevov ávayyéA- 
AeoOa. In Aff. 11 3 Cic. contrasts the Stoic theory of vision (é«yveus radi- 
orum) with the Epicurean kar' ei09Àev éuntaces. The air was equally 
important according to both theories, cf. Lucr. rv 240—323 ‘an image 
pushes before it the air between it and the eye: this air sweeps through 
the pupil and lets us judge of the distance of the object’, ‘thus the mirror 
and its distance from us is seen by meens of its image which propels 
before it the air between the mirror and the eye, then when we have caught 
sight of the mirror, the image which goes from us to it, comes back to us 
but drives onward an air which is perceived before the image’ is quoque 
enim duplici geminoque fit aere visusl. 974. Diogenes of Apollonia seems 
to have been the first to assign this importance to air as the means 
of producing sensation: his view is more allied to the Stoic than to the 
Epicurean, cf. Theoph. de Sensu 39 Atoyévns S€, Gomep To (5v kai TO po- 
veiv, TO dép. kai Tas aigOnoes avanret...tHy uev Ladpynow T@ mepi Tov éyké- 
QaXov dépi...rv & doy órav 6 év rois Gow dr)p xwrÓeis vd Tod &£o Sada 
mpos Tov €ykéjaXov. cv & ow ópáv €upawopevev eis thy kópyv, ravrqv Oe 
pvyvopevgv 7Q évrós áépi srowiv ata now. For further information see Cleom. 
Ilp.4 cited on $ 116, Gell. v 16, Macrob. vit 14, Schneider Ew. Phys. 1 
pp. 329—408 and notes in 11 185—267, where references are given to Arist. 
de Sensibus, Galen de Usu Corporis x, Euclid Optica &c. 

nobiscum audit: all philosophers (except Epieurus, on whom see 
Lucr. Iv 522—614, Diog. x 53) agreed in this (see Plac. Phil. Iv 16), but 
they differed as tothe way in which sound was produced by air, whether it 
was by external air or internal air or both together (as Diogenes held), cf. 
Sext. P. H. 111 51 gv re 6 wewAnypévos anp, r|v re rà popia THs $ovijs éprrat 
Tept Ta Gra Kal TANTTN TO dkovarikóv mveüpa, OOTE THY avTiAnWW THs ovis 
drepyatec@a. — Diog. L. vit 158 gives the view of Chrysippus dxovew dé rod 
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nerafu TOU Te QvoÜvros kai ToU dkovovros dépos mÀmrrouévov caipoeibós, 
etra kuparovj.évov kai rais akoals mpootimtovtos, See Cleomedes, quoted on 
$ 116, and Schneider 1 pp. 288—328. 

nobiscum sonat: Seneca JV. Q. 11 6 quid est vox nisi intentio aeris... 
linguae formata percussw? Diog. VIL 55 éore 0€ ovr) dnp memAnypévos, which 
Theon, cited by Menage in loc., says is the generally accepted definition ; 
Epicurus however considered voice a material substance distinct from air. 
Compare a curious passage in the Christian apologist Theophilus 1 7 (of the 
spirit of God) robrov Aadeis avOpare, rovrov TO mveüpa dvarveis. 

movetur nobiscum : Seneca attributes to air a more important part 
in motion (JV. Q. If 6) quid cursus et motus omnis nonne intenti spiritus 
opera sunt ? hic facit vim nervis et velocitatem currentibus. 

§ 84. medium—qui est infimus : see $116 n. and Z'usc. v 69 omnia delata 
gravitate medium mundi locum semper expetunt, qui est idem infimus in ro- 
tundo. The things which move upwards are according to Sch. exhalations, 
those which move downwards rain, lightning &c., those with circular move- 
ment the stars ; but if we compare $ 44 and Z'usc. 1 40, it seems more natural 
to explain these movements of the four elements mentioned immediately 
below : water and earth move downwards, air and the earthly fire upwards, 
while ether, i.e. the heavenly fire, has a circular movement. Compare on 
the whole passage Greg. Nyss. Dial. de Anim. p. 187 ris yap BAérov thy 
TOU TavTos áppovíav, TOv re ovpavíov Kal TOY karà ynv Óavparov (Óavpaaróv), 
kai os, évavríos éxyovra mpós GAAnda rà cToiuxeia karà THY vow, mpós Tov 
avrov rà mávra akórov bid rwos ápprjrov kowovías avumAékerat, THY Tap éavroü 
Svvapw Éacrov mpós Thy Tov mravrós Oupoviv avvewdépovra...kal ois ávedeprjs 
éarw 5j dvaws emi rà káro péperat, THs HAraxijs Oepporntos dia ràv ákrivov 
katappeovons, Ta 8€ éuBpiby róv aepárov dvaxovpiferat dua TOY drpov Xenrv- 
vóp.eva k.r.À. 

continens—continuata : merely the difference of a neuter and passive 
expression, as below $ 117 we have both used of air. 

vicissitudine eorum: cf. nr 30 foll, Z'se. v 69, Lucr. 1 782 foll. 
This was the doctrine of all the Ionic schools, but esp. of Heraclitus, the 
apostle of ‘Flux’. See the Introduction. 

sursus deorsus: on the asyndeton in such antithetic phrases see 
Draeg. $ 359 b f. 

conjunctio continetur: a pleonastic expression for conjunctio servatur 
or partes continentur, cf. below $ 97 impetus movetur. | 

§ 85. aut sempiterna...aut certe perdiuturna: the Ist is the doc- 
trine of Panaetius, the 2nd that of Stoics generally, see on $ 118. 

utrumvis ut sit: ‘taking whichever view you please’. 

classium navigatio...instructio exercitus: see below § 87 (which, 
one would think, should have followed here, the intervening arguments 
being rather out of place), and Sext. 1x 26 foll. ‘ if anyone sitting on Ida 
had beheld the army of the Greeks in battle array, he would have under- 
stood that it was under the guidance of a rational being, and so, if anyone 
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saw a ship moving onwards with sails set ; the same inference is suggested 
by the orderly movements of the stars". Sextus (ib. 78) mentions a ship 
as an ex. of a body compounded éx evvarrouévov, an army as an ex. of a 
body ek Stearwtwy, and contrasts these with the strictly nvepéva such as 
ura kal (a. 

procreatio vitis: the reference to the plant and animal as exhibiting 
lower stages of the divine Reason is found in Sext. ib. 116. See above § 35 
and passages there quoted from Zn. 1v 32, v 39. 

natura regatur: for constr. cf. § 4 quo haec regantur n. - 

$86. qui...semina contineat: cf. Sext. IX 103 6 kóopos mrepiéxet cmep- 
I Aoyous nou (ov, eiue dpa o «óg HOS, and a little before ovx os 
av pui THY üpTreXov Jo etvat mepiekriijp, TOUTEOTL karà meprypadQrv, 
GAN Gri Aóyot o epnarikoi Aoywv. (oov év avrà mepiéxovra, See above $81 
seminis vim. 

ut: ‘for instance’, cf. 188 n. 

dentes et pubertatem: these were cited as examples of the coexist- 
ence of the lower and higher forms of life in man, cf. Posidonius ap. Diog. vit 
138 róv kóc iov oikeia Oat karà voor kai mpóvotav...eis Grav avroU pépos Oujkovros 
Tov vow, kabarep ef rpóv Tis Wuxis: GAN 509 SC dv pév naAXov, di dv 8e jjrrov- 
Sv àv pev yap ws c&is kexoóprkev, os Sid TOv doTav kai TAY Vevpav: Ov àv SE ws vovs, 
ws dia Tov nyeporixod. Cic. however seems rather to misapply the argument: 
his argument here seems to be that since life appears in its lower form of 
gvors or é&s in parts of the human frame, therefore man himself is actu- 
ated by—it ought to be—*this lower life’; but he says instead ‘by nature’ 
in its highest Stoic sense. It may be questioned however whether he dis- 
tinctly realized that $e: had this lower meaning, though we catch un- 
conscious glimpses of it. For the use of the abstract pubertas instead of 
the concrete pubes cf. Plin. V. H. xx1 97. 

cui ea existant: ‘in whose body they are produced’, for Dat. see Roby 
§ 1152. 

Ce (3). The fact that all the parts of which the universe is com- 
posed are combined as is best for beauty and utility, can only be 
explained as the result of intelligence. Jature exhibits a skill 
infinitely beyond the reach of art, but yet even art testifies to the 
existence and intelligence of the artist. If the orrery attests the 
wisdom of Archimedes, much more must the movements of the heavenly 
bodies attest the wisdom of the Creator. SS 86—92. 

Ch. xxxiv. seminator: see above semina contineat and § 58. The 
word occurs also in 111 66. 

altor: only found here in Cic. though terra is called altrix nostra 
Tom. 0. X. 

sicut membra : cf. 1 34 and 100. nutricatur : the deponent form, 
about which Heindorf doubted, is attested in this passage by Priscian VIII 
14 § 77 and Nonius p. 478, where other exx. are given. 
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quodsi mundi partes natura administrantur: we have had the 
same thing said at the beginning of $ 83 and of $ 86. 

quod effici optimum potuit: we find this admission of à necessity 
limiting the action of Providence, both in Chrysippus (zoA) v0 rijs dváygs 
pepix6au on which Plutarch remarks that, if so, ovre kparet návrov 6 eos, 
oUre TayTa karü TOV éketvou Xoyov Suorxetrat St. Itep. 37) and in Seneca, Prov. 
V 9 non potest artifex mutare materiam. See also Philo Prov. 11 74 Provi- 
dentia, ut dicit Chrysippus et Cleanthes, nihil praetermisit pertinentium ad 
certiorem utilioremque dispensationem. Quod si aliter melius esset dispensari 
res mundi, eo modo sumpsisset compositionem, Galen Us. Part. x1 14 etvav ydp 
Twa Aéyopev advvata Qvaer, kai rovrots nd émuyeipeiy OAas Tov Hedy, GAN ex TOV 
Suvatav yevéoOa TO Bedrvoy aipetoOau, Philodemus 7. 0eóv dSuaywyfs col. 8 
Vol. Here. v1 53 (Zeller 1v 178) ‘the Stoics while they assign all power to 
God’, órav umd rÀv éhéyxor miéCovrai, róre KaTapevyovow emi TO dia TodTO 
Qdokew rà cuvantopeva (what is fitting) py moetv, órt ov závra Svvara. On 
the Stoic theodicy generally see Zeller p. 173 foll., and compare the doc- 
trine maintained by Leibnitz 7'eod. 1 $ 8 ‘il demeure toujours vrai quil 
y à une infinité de mondes possibles dont il faut que Dieu ait choisi le 
meilleur, puisqu'il ne fait rien sans agir suivant la supréme raison’; also 
J. S. Mill’s ZAeism Pt 2, where he argues in favour of the hypothesis 
of a benevolent Creator ‘working under the limitation (quod potuit) of 
inexorable laws and indestructible properties of matter. 

$87. ergo: elliptical, ‘youdeny it? Then let some one show a better *. 
Cf. $ 77 ergo utrum ignorant, and the elliptical force of eet with Im- 
perative. 

potuisse melius: compare the famous saying of Alphonso of Castile 
(A. D. 1252), ‘If the Creator had consulted me, the world would have been 
constructed on a simpler and better plan? (than that of Ptolemy). "Theory 
is put in place of fact, and the supporters of the theory require it to be 
accepted as perfect and divine. St Paul takes a different view of the 
existing order of nature: with him *the whole creation is groaning and 
travailing together, waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God’. 
And a philosopher like Butler does not pretend to maintain the perfection 
of the order of nature, as it is at present known to us: he only asserts 
that we do not know enough to pronounce positively that it is imperfect. 

[potuerit : completed future indicative. Quod potuerit is to desiderabit 
what quod potuit would be to desiderat. Both denote what could not 
have taken place before the time of the principal verb. Cicero says ‘any 
fancied improvement will be either a deterioration or an improvement 
precluded by the nature of things’. Poterit would be out of place here 
as it would denote a subsequent time. Quod fieri non poterit, facere cond- 
bitur would describe the impotency of a constructor: quod fieri non 
potuerit, desiderabit reproves the vanity of the critic. ‘He will be re- 
gretting the absence of that, which could not possibly have been there’. R.] 

ad usum—ad speciem : see 1 1 ad agnitionem pulcherrint. 
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eo statu: Abl. of Quality. We often find status used of the order of 
the universe, as in the parallel passage Orat. 111 178 incolumitatis ac salutis 
omnium causa videmus lunc statum esse hujus totius mundi atque naturae, 
rotundum ut caelum, terraque ut media sit, eaque sua vi mutuque teneatur, sol 
ut circumferatur, ut accedat ad brumale signum. et inde sensim ascendat in 
diversam partem, ut luna accessu et recessu suo solis lumen accipiat, ut eadem 
spatia, quinque stellae dispari motu cursuque conficiant. | -Haec tantam habent 
vim, paulum ut immutata cohaerere non possint, tantam pulchritudinem ut 
nulla species ne cogitari quidem possit ornatior. 

utrum ea fortuitane sint: cf. Zusc. Iv 9 utrum mavis statimne nos 
vela, facere an remigare ? ib, 59 utrum illudne non videatur aegre ferendum... 
an tollenda, aegritudo ; Divin. 11 120 utrum igitur censemus dormientium 
animos per sene ipsos in somniando moveri an externa visione pulsari? pro 
Quint. 92 ea res nunc tn discrimine versatur utrum possitne contra luxuriam 
parsimonia, defendere an &c. Invent. 151 utrumne tuum virum malis an illius ; 
ib. 1 115 «trum copiane sit agri...an penuria, consideratur. See Draeg. 
§ 158 Ac, $ 468 A b. This use has grown out of the original pronominal 
use, which we find in such passages as Fin. 11 60 «trum tandem censes? 
tuamne orationem lubentius auditurum fuisse an meam ? Acad, 11 71, Madv. 
Gr. $ 452, Wagner on Awlul. 427, L. and S. s. v. utrum. The ne is joined 
to the most important word following wtrum. There seems no occasion to 
make a broad distinction between the two uses, as Madv. has done; there 
are cases which might be assigned to either. For the neuter ea referring 
to preceding feminines, cf. $$ 7, 15 with nn. 

sensu moderante: here used in the later sense of ‘intelligence’, * self- 
consciousness’, cf. sentiens natura § 85. 

ne—quidem: in the milder sense as 1 71, 110, 113, see Index. 

qui convenit: see above $ 79. 

signum aut tabulam pictam: cf. Philo Prov. 1 72 (Aucher's trans. 
fr. the Armenian) statuam. videntes statuarium intellegimus ; et imaginem 
venuste pictam, cernentes pictorem ipsum admiramur; atque navem inge- 
nose fabricatam videntes architectum mavis laudibus celebramus...quomodo 
non magis universorum sapientem providentiam propter constantes mundi 
partes sapienter ordinatas ? 

cum procul cursum navigii videris: see above $ 85, and Theophilus 
I 5 ov rpómov kai mAoiov Ocacápevós tis év Oatadoon karppruapévov kai rpéxov 
kai karepxop.evov eis Auuéva ‘infers a pilot, so we infer a pilot of the world’ ; 
and immediately afterwards he speaks in thoroughly Stoic fashion of the 
Divine Spirit which contains the world, as the seeds of the pomegranate 
are contained by the rind: also Theodoret Provid. 11 p. 500 Schulze. 

solarium discriptum : ‘a sun-dial marked out with lines’, see engraving 
in Dict. of Ant. under horologium. Solarium is properly the horologium 
sciothericum of Pliny (V. H. 11 78), but is used as a general name for all 
kinds of horologia, as we read in Censorinus c. 23 alud satis constat nullum 
(solurtwm) in foro prius fuisse quam id quod M. Valerius ex Sicilia advec- 
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tum ad rostra in columna posuit (273 B.c. according to Varro): deinde 
aliquanto post P. Cornelius Nasica, censor (159 B. C.), ex aqua fecit horarium, 
quod et ipsum ex consuetudine noscendi a sole horas solarium ceptum vocari. 
This seems to be the only passage in which diseriptum is used as a dis- 
tinctive name for the sun-dial, but Censorinus lc. goes on to say, 
in regard to the Sicilian dial that, quoniam ad clima Siciliae discrip- 
tum ad horas Romae non conveniret, L. Philippus, censor, aliud juxta consti- 
tuit ; and Vitruvius Ix 8 gives a full account of the way in which the lines 
of sun-dials (diseriptiones horologiorum) are to be drawn. On the subject 
of ancient clocks generally see Vitr. ib. c. 9, Lewis Astron. pp. 177, foll, 
Beckmann Znventions I p. 135 tr. 

(solarium) ex aqua-—xAeyUüpa, Lewis Astr. p. 182. For constr. 
cf. T'use. 1 51 animum sine corpore, 116 mortes cum gloria, 1 7 lectionem 
sine delectatione, and above § 14 praeter naturam portentis with n. For 
the comparison see Philo Prov. 1 42 ‘a piece of skilful workmanship at 
once reveals the worker, though he may be unseen ; as in the case of him 
who invented an instrument for determining the time of day by the divi- 
sion of a circle into twelve parts’, and the famous passage at the beginning 
of Paley’s Nat. Theol. [Mr Swainson refers to the Sat. Rev. for May 15, 
1875. 

artes: ‘works of art,’ cf. Leg. 1 2 exquisitis antiquorum artibus ; Hor. 
Od. 1v 8 5 artium, quas aut Parrhasius protulit aut Scopas: it is also used 
for a treatise, as in Fin. Iv 5 praecepta in artibus reliquerunt ; Invent. 18 
neque eo dico, quod ejus ars, quam edidit, mihi mendosissime scripta videatur ; 
see Mayor on Juv. vil 177. 

$88. sphaeram: the orrery of Posidonius is not mentioned elsewhere, 
but that of Archimedes is often referred to, as in Tusc. 1 63 cum Arch. 
lunae solis quinque errantium motus in sphaeram illigavit, effecit idem quod 
ille qui in Timaeo mundum aedificavit Platonis deus, ut tarditate et celeri- 
tate dissimillimos motus una regeret conversio. Quod si in hoc mundo fieri 
sine deo non potest, ne in sphaera quidem eosdem motus Arch. sine divino 
ingenio potuisset imitari. In HR. P. 114 it is said that Marcellus brought 
to Rome two spheres of Arch. one of which he dedicated in the temple of 
Virtus, the other he kept in his own house; the former was solid, a celes- 
tial globe, such as had been previously made by Thales (Anaximander !), 
Eudoxus and others; the latter was hollow, showing the movements of the 
planets: cf. Ov. Fast. vi 276 arte Syracosia suspensus in aere clauso (i.e. 
inclosed in a glass case) stat globus immensi parva figura poli; Sext. Emp. 
IX 114 ópávra: 0€ roiabra: (voepai) Picets ev kóopo mepiexópevai* dváyxy apa 
xai atràv voepàr Zyew iow, th’ js reraypévos kweirat, Ares evbews éoriv Beos. 
Ta ye ply avropáros Kiwovpeva TOV karagkevag ur av Bavpacrorepa dort Tov 
py TovovTer (see above meliora sunt ea quae natura &c.), rrjv your "Apxtpr decov 
c$aipav adóüpa Ücepobvres éxmAntrcpeba, €v 5j 9s TE kai eim riveiras 
kai rà Nowra rà» darperv, ov pa Aía émi rois Evdos oU  émi rj KuNoe 
rovray reÜnzóres, GAN’ emi ra rexvíry xai rais xwovoas airias. Lactantius 
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(ir 5) turns the illustration against the Stoic doctrine of the divinity of the 
stars, utrumne igitur Stoicus si astrorum figuras in ilo aere pictas effictasque 
vidisset, suo illa consilio moveri diceret ac non potius artificis ingenio? 
Inest ergo sideribus ratio ad peragendos meatus suos apta, sed Dei est illa 
ratio...non ipsorum siderum quae moventur. See also Claudian Epigr. 18 
(translated by H. Vaughan 11 57 Grosart), Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 1v c. 14, p. 455, 
Schick Die Himmelsgloben d. Arch. Hanau 1846, Lewis Astr. p. 194. 

Britanniam: just made known by Caesar's conquest, cf. Catull. xr11 
horribilesque ultimosque Britannos; Hor. Od. 1 35. 29 ultimos orbis Britan- 
nos; V. Ecl. 1 67 penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos ; Paneg. v 12 (Caesar) 
alium se orbem terrarum scripsit repperisse. 

barbaria: see 1 81 n. and below $ 126. It seems to be used here not 
as a collective, but as a common noun. 

Ch. xxxv. Archimedem plus valuisse: much as Comte affirms that 
we have come to see in the heavens the glory, not of God, but of Kepler, 
Newton, Laplace &c. 

praesertim cum: ‘although’, see n. on ewm praesertim 1 26. It is 
strange that this use is still unnoticed in the Lexx. 

multis partibus: ‘by many degrees’, not, as Kühner, ‘in vielen Hin- 
sichten’, cf. below 92, 102, and 1 24 minima ex parte ‘in the slightest 
degree’; Zn. 11 108 omnibus partibus majores ‘infinitely greater’; ib. v 
91; Acad. 11 82 duodeviginti partibus major ‘eighteen times as large’, 
things being viewed as fractions of a whole, not as themselves units. 

$89. Accium: b.170B.c, The lines, as probably those quoted in 
III 67, are from his Medea (Nonius p. 90, 8) not the Argonauti, as asserted 
by Priscian in the passage cited below. See Boissier Le poéte Attius, Par. 
1856. Cie. says he often conversed with him (Zrut. 107), which shows 
that his death must be put later than 104 B.c. (Teuffel). Quotations 
from his Afreus are given in II 68, from uncertain plays ib. $ 41 and $ 90. 

divinum ac novum vehiculum : made by the advice and with the aid 
of Pallas (Palladia compacta manu Sen. Med. 11 365), who placed in it a 
vocal plank from the sacred oak of Dodona and afterwards made it a con- 
stellation, see below $ 114 and Eratosth. Catast. 35. nov. cf. Sext. Ix 32 
thy 'Apyà mpeorómXovv rv oxadhos mapejpapev, and Apoll. Rhod. (who was 
much admired by the Romans and translated by Varro Atacinus, a con- 
temporary of Cic.) Argon. IV 315 oi & vWotd vjooto Kar ákporárgs évéovro 
Tnrobev’ eiapevaior Sé év üomera móea Xeimov Tomeves dypavAou viv Hohe 
ota re Onpas doodpevor móvrov peyaxnreos éfavíovras. ov yap m aAí(as ye 
mapos 100. vas tOovro. 

tanta moles labitur: six of the lines are given with some alterations 
and in different order by Priscian de Metr. Terent. 15. Omitting tanta 
moles labitur he begins with the last three lines awt forte—caelum eruit, 
and then gives fremibunda ex alto—reflat. In three places his readings 
have been generally preferred to those of the wss, viz. roffat for profluit, 
spiritu for strepitu, undanti in for undantes veniant. On a 4th reading 
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vomit for eruit see n. below. As regards the poetic quotations found in 
Cicero's philosophical writings, Heine (de Font. Tusc. Disp. p. 4) considers 
that they are all taken from his authorities. We know that it was usual 
with the Greek philosophers, especially the Stoics, to relieve their graver 
disquisitions with quotations, cf. T'usc. 11 26 fuisti saepe, credo, cum Athenis 
esses, in scholis philosophorum...animadvertebas igitur...versus ab iis ad- 
misceri orationt...Philo et proprio numero et lecta poemata et loco adjungebat. 
Jtaque...studiose equidem utor nostris poetis ; sed sicubi illi defecerunt, verti 
etiam multa de Graecis, ne quo ornamento in hoc genere disputationis careret 
Latina oratio. Galen (Plac. Hipp. et Plat. p. 315) éum\noas 6 Xpvouzzos oÀov 
To fi8Aiov émóv "Ounpikóv kai "Hotoüetov kai Zryoixopetov "EuredoxXciov 
Te kal “Opdixar, ere 0€ mpós rovrows ex THs Tpay@dias kai mapa Tupraiov xai 
ing dAÀXocv sou]ràv...ravra Kata Aéfw emieper fravri uév Gyoovow adodecyxiav 
eivat ypawdn, rvxóv de kal ypaugarev diSacKcadov BovAouérov orixous Ere 
mzÀeigrovs Uwe TO avr0 Oiavonga taka’, foll. and so we are expressly told of 
Posidonius (Galen Hipp. Plat. p. 399) jreews te zourikàs wapatiberat kai 
iotopias zaXaióv z pa£eov paprvpovcas ois Aéye.. [Add Sen. £p. 8 $8, 9 $21, 
108$8. J.E.B. M.] 

fremibunda: the dashing of the oars and rustling of wind iu the sails. 

sonitu et spiritu : so Ennius 4cA. fr. 2 oritur imber sonitu saevo et 
spiritu ‘with loud roaring and a mighty blast’. 

vertices vi suscitat: the favourite alliteration in v. 

ruit prolapsa : ‘throws itself headlong (as it rides the billows), scatters 
and blows back the sea’. 

dum—dum: ‘one while—another while’. Sch. refers to Catull. xir 45 
dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est, which Quintil ix 3 $ 16 explains as 
quoadusque eo, but which need not have any other than the ordinary 
force of dum. [Cf. Plaut. Truc. 11 1 21 dum habeat, dum amet ; ubi nil habeat, 
alium quaestum coepiat ; Fleckeisen in Jahrb. (1870) p. 648.  J. E. B. M.] 
It is more to the point to compare the compounds nondum, nullusdum, viz- 
dum, nihildum, quidum, primumdum,&c., and the colloquial use with Impera- 
tives, like agedum. “It is originally the Acc. of dius (an old form for dies, 
cf. noctu diuque, interdius) and is therefore a compression of dium meaning 
‘a while? Wagner on Trin. 98. I believe however that there is no 
exact parallel to the present. The indefinite Adjective gui (quod) is rarely 
found in classical Latin except in connexion with si, ne, num: Tacitus has 
aliudve quod belli commercium (Ann. XIV 38), and some edd. read alia quae 
below § 115, and aliam quam above § 18. 

interruptum nimbum: ‘a broken cloud’, ie. not melting into the 
sky, but with what Ruskin calls ‘the threatening and terrible outlines of 
the thunder-cloud’, ‘steep as the slope of some dark hollowed hill’, 
‘like globes of rock tossed by Titans’. (Mod. Painters v 127, 141.) 

globosos turbines: ‘circling water-spouts to arise smitten by the 
warring billows’. So Pacuvius in his fine description of a storm (Orat. 11i 
157) undique omnes venti erumpunt, saevi exsistunt turbines, fervit aestu 
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pelagus. Cf. also Lucr. vr 423 foll. where the wpyornp is described, esp. 
l. 426 nam fit ut interdum tamquam demissa columna, in mare de caelo 
descendat, quam freta circum fervescunt graviter spirantibus incita flabris ; 
this is called (l. 438) versabundus turbo, see Munro in loc. 

nisi quas terrestres strages: ‘unless (—or it may be) the sea is pre- 
paring devastation for the land’. 

evertens specus—eruit: ‘upheaving the caverns from under their 
roots in the depths of the stormy sea, throws up the stony mass to the 
light of heaven’. The old edd. of Priscian give vomit, which Dav. prefers, 
as Longinus (Swbl. 3) has noticed the phrase zpos ovpavóv é£epeiv, but, as 
Heind. has pointed out, it would be extremely incongruous here, as spoken 
of Triton ; and, in point of fact, three of Keil's four Mss give eruit and the 
fourth meruit. 

quam cernit ignotam : by a sort of attraction the epithet of the Subject 
of the principal clause (ignota natura) is attached to the Object of the 
subordinate clause; and is thus made more prominent, ‘which he sees 
without knowing it’; cf. Verr. Iv 27 vasa quae pulcherrima apud eum 
viderat. See for the converse attraction (Subject of subordinate changed 
into Object of principal clause) 1 23 n. 

juvenibus visis: [The spectator catches sight of the rowers bending 
forwards and backwards, and the oars flashing and splashing in the sea. 
At first it reminds him of a school of dolphins with their quick movements 
and dashes of spray: afterwards he recognizes that they are juvenes. R.] 
From the following explanation of the simile (primo aspectu inanimum, 
post incipit suspicari) we should have expected juvenibus to be fol- 
lowed by a more distinct explanation of the real nature of the ship. 
The same opposition is suggested by the dwbitat primo here; it is taken 
up by idemque, where deinde would perhaps have been more natural, but 
possibly the Greek was o 8é avros, implying the inconsistency of the two 
views. In all probability the original gave a long quotation, describing 
how the spectator gradually awoke to a right appreciation of the fact 
before him, which C. has cut down with his item alia multa. 

nautico cantu: the xcédevpa, cf. pseudo-Ascon. on Divin. Verr. 55 cani 
remigibus celeuma per symphoniacos (a band) solebat, et per assam vocem, id 
est ore prolatam, et, ut in Argo navi, per citharam. So Serv. on Aen. 111 128 
* nauticus exoritur clamor’, says celeumaticum est hoc hemistichium. See 
Val. Flac. Argon. 1 186 non clamor anhelis nauticus aut blandus testudine 
defuit Orpheus; Hyg. Fab. 14 celewma dixit Orpheus ; Blomf. on Aesch. 
Pers. 403, who quotes Longus Past. 3 eis pév adrois keXevarz]s vautixas 5jOev 
@bas’ of S€ Xovrot, kaÜámep xópos, opopadvas karà kaipüv Tis ékeivov ovis 
eBéov, and adds eequís non in mentem revocat carmina, quae ad remorum 
sonitum, nautae Siculi et Veneti cantare solent? cf. the pvmmamat of the 
Athenian seamen (Arist. Vesp. 904, Ranae 1071). 

‘sic’ ait ‘inciti’: so I propose to read for the sicut inciti of Mss. Thus 
perfremunt will refer simply to the dolphins; the behaviour of the Argo 
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is compared to that of dolphins at play; but reading sicut we seem to 
want either ships or men, as Nom. to perfremunt. The former is impos- 
sible, because there is only one Argo, and the latter are not the subject of 
observation. The construction also of idem is simplified by reading ait. 
It is difficult to see the point of sic aut, proposed and abandoned by 
Ribbeck and adopted by DBa.; if it is intended to prepare the way for 
other similes (concealed under item alia multa), that is a prosaic and 
cold-blooded way of introducing the comparison. For other readings see 
critical note. nci has the penultimate long, like concita in Lucr. 11 266. 

rostris perfremunt : ‘so the gay dolphins, as they dart forward, cleave 
the sea with their snouts and make a whizzing sound’ (lit. whiz through 
the sea) Aristotle (Hist. An. 1x 48) speaks of the extraordinary swiftness 
and activity of the dolphin dmaávrev Soxet eivau (ew ráxwTov...kai vrepaA- 
Aovrar 06 mAoíov peyadrav iotovs, so Pliny JV. H. 1x 8 octor voluere, ocior 
telo, and a little below pro voce gemitus humano similis...rostrum simum. 
perfr. of the rushing sound (5660s) caused by the prow, as it cuts through 
the waves, cf. T'usc. v 116 fremitus murmurantis maris, and Philostr. Jun. 
Imag. xi (of the Argo) y Owekmaíovca tod moragoU vais vm0 TOAAG TQ fobio 
THs elpecias. 

Silvani melo: the Romans, identifying Silvanus with Pan, attributed 
to him the reed (kadapopOoyya maí(ev Ar. Ranae, 229), see Tib. 11 5 30 
foll. garrula, silvestri fistula sacra deo, fistula cui semper decrescit harundinis 
ordo. Probably it is Orpheus with his lyre, not the nauticus cantus, which 
is here compared to the only music known to the shepherds. Lachmann 
suggests in his note on Lucr. rv 581 (where stringed instruments as 
well as pipes are assigned to the Fauns), that the vocal plank from 
Dodona is here alluded to. We are told of its giving prophetic warnings 
(as in Orphica 1160 é« 8' apa koidns nos émigpouéovsa Topapías €xdaye 
gnyos, jv ro vm 'Apyene: ropais jppóscaro IlaAAas) but not, | think, 
of music proceeding from it. Both are mentioned in Philost. /;ag. 11 15 
5 'Apyà nécov 50g réave: TO poÓiov ro) Ilóvrov, kai éXyew rv Oadarray 
"Oppeds düev, r dé dkover, kai vmó TH GOH Keira Oo IIóvros...rpo7ig € 
Upnppoorac Tjj vyt Sévdpov dpxaiov, à Kata Awdarny 6 Zebs éavroU és rà 
pavreia éxypfjro, and Philost. Jun. Jmag. XI 6 eupedes mpooáDew rois ths 
kiÜápas Kpovpacr Evv ópÓg ridpa, 6 re vmép THs lepüs éxeivms Gyyov Ópáxcv. 

cantum et auditum: ‘a song and a hearing’. Georges in his Lexicon 
compares the use of auditus in Vegetius Mil. 3. 7 p. 73 flatus emittere 
auditum, and Apul. de Mund. p. 15 auditus dum ad aures venit. 

refert: the uncertainty as to the Subject of the verb makes its meaning 
also uncertain. If it is Orpheus, as suggested by the quotation from 
Hyginus under nautico cantu, it might mean ‘responds’, *takes up the 
strain’; and then et auditum might be added to facilitate the connexion 
with ad aures. Perhaps however Argo is the Subject : if the words were 
A. refert melos, this might mean ‘recalls the strain’, but consim ilem cantum 
is hardly consistent with such a use of refert. Possibly again the reference 
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is to an echo, or to the wind bringing back the sound as the ship 
passes on. 

890. inanimum quiddam : but this scarcely agrees with the present 
order of the lines, which begin with describing a living creature tanta 
moles—reflat. Perhaps these lines ought to be placed after erui, as by 
Priscian. The thought is better carried out in Dryden's Indian Emperor 
Act 1, quoted in the Eng. trans. of 1741, where a fleet is compared first to 
strangely shaped clouds, then to trees with wings growing out of them, 
then to floating palaces &c. 

conturbaverat: ‘had puzzled them’: cf. $ 1 conturbor. 

muneris: cf. 1 19 n. 

Ch. xxxvi. nunc autem: used like »wnc and nunc vero to introduce 
the actual fact in contrast with an imagined case; see Dumesnil on Zeg. 
I 55, and 7'usc. 11 45, ri1 9. 

$91. terra sita in media parte mundi: the prevailing view as 
opposed to that of the Pythagoreans, who supposed the earth to revolve 
with the other heavenly bodies round a central fire, and of Aristarchus 
of Samos (fl. 280 B.c.) who anticipated Copernicus and was charged with 
impiety by Cleanthes ds xwv tod Kéopov tiv écTíav (Plut. Pac. Lun. p. 
923 A). 

animali : see above § 18 n. also § 136, 111 34, Z'usce. 1 41. The reading 
animabili is compared by Mu. on Zwsc. 111 12 (Adn. Crit. p. xxxvnr) to 
other corruptions naturabilis, morabilis, aequabilis for naturalis &c. 

perceptum usu: 7». 11 5 rhetorica, dialectica, grammatica, geometria, 
musica, quamquam Latine ea dici poterant, tamen, quoniam usu percepta 
sunt, nostra ducamus, and Quint. v 12. Cic. speaks in the same hesitating 
tone as to the word aer in Acad. 126. Pliny mentions spiritus et caelum 
as older synonyms (J. 77. 11 5 and 38). Sch. 

tritum : cf. Divin. 11 11 sorites satis sermone Latino tritus est. 

Pacuvius: B.c. 220—130, a native of Brundisium, nephew of Ennius. 
The lines quoted are assigned to the Chryses by Ribbeck, by others to the 
Dulorestes, an adaptation of the Jphig. in Aul. of Euripides. The former 
play relates to the fortunes of Orestes and Pylades after they have taken 
refuge from the pursuit of Thoas with Chryses, the priest of Apollo. The 
lines are thus arranged by Ribb. hoc vide circum supraque quod complexu 
continet terram. ..solisque exortu capessit candorem, occasu nigret, d quod nostri 
caelum memorant, Graii perhibent aethera : quicquid est hoc omnia animat, 
format, alit, auget, creat, sepelit recipitque in sese omnia, omniumque idem 
est pater, indidemque ea quae oriuntur de integro aeque eodem occidunt. 'The 
next fr. is evidently closely connected, mater est terra: ea parit corpus, 
animam aether adjugat. 

hoc quod memoro: probably by dapsus memoriae on the part of Cic. 
for the 7d quod memorant in Varro L. L. v 17. 

quasi vero non Graius: ‘just as though the speaker were not a 
Greek’. ‘But he talks Latin’, ‘Quite so, only we are supposed to be 
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. hearing him talk Greek’ (lit. ‘if we were not listening to him as speaking 
in Greek’). 

idem: Pacuvius shows this (that the language is understood to be 
Greek). 

Grajugena: Ribbeck and Bothe suppose this to be the answer of 
Orestes to Thoas from the Dulorestes, and place a comma after Graj.; 
Sch. makes Graj. an epithet of oratio (cf. Zumpt § 257); Heind. makes 
it the AbL agreeing with istoc. For the constr. aperit de see Herenn. 
II 31. 

$92. ex aethere igitur: for resumptive use of igitur see I 44 n. 

multis partibus: see $ 88 n. Epicurus and his disciples held that 
the sun was really no larger than it looks to us, see Diog. x 91, Lucr. 
v 565, Cleomedes r1 1. His true diameter is 882,000 miles, ie. more than 
111 times that of the earth (Herschel $358). For the views of other ancient 
astronomers cf. Acad. 1182 (solem) mathematici amplius duodeviginti partibus 
confirmant majorem esse quam terram ; Macrob. S. Sce. 120 Eratosthenes in 
libris Dimensionum sic ait, mensura terrae septies et vicies multiplicata 
mensuram solis efficit. Posidonius dicit multo multoque saepius multiplicatam 
solis spatium efficere. Cleomedes professes to give the calculations of the 
latter. Inrc. 10 p. 52 we have his calculation of the circumference of the 
earth from the length of the arc between Rhodes and Alexandria, which he 
finds from observation of the elevation of the star Canopus to be 41; of the 
circle. The length of this arc is taken as 5000 stades; hence the earth's 
circumference will be 240,000 stades and its diameter 80,000 stades. 
Again in Bk 1 1 p. 79 we find the words izo6éuevos uvpiozrAacíova eivat 
Tov mAtakoy KiKNoy ToU THs ys kvkXov, amd rovrov ópuGpueros Ocíkvvguv Ori 
pvpidüov Tptakogigv ctvat Set THY ToU HAiov Ouiperpov, which Delambre 
paraphrases as follows (1 225), * Posidonius calcule que le diamétre du Soleil 
doit étre de 300 myriades de stades et que ce diamétre est au moins 10,000 
fois aussi grand que celui de la terre’. But we have seen that the earth's 
diameter was calculated by Posidonius at 80,000 stades, therefore the Sun's 
diameter should be, not 300 myriads (3,000,000), but 80,000 myriads 
(800,000,000) of stades. Delambre would have been saved from falling 
into a gross blunder if he had noticed that immediately below (pp. 81, 83) 
the phrase #Araxds k/xAos manifestly refers, not to the circumference, but 
to the orbit of the Sun. It is there stated that the Sun’s diameter is 
1, of his orbit (Archimedes makes it 415). According to this proportion 
the Sun's orbit should be 750 x 3,000,000 stades=2,250,000,000, which is 
not so far from 10,000 times the supposed circumference of the earth. It 
would appear therefore that Posidonius made the Sun's diameter 373 times 
larger than that of theearth. Cleomedes had heard (¢ae/) that Hipparchus 
made it 1050 times that of the earth. 

reliqua sidera: Cleomedes (i1 3 p. 96 foll), who mostly follows Posi- 
donius, argues that many of the fixed stars must be as large or even 
larger than the sun. 
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ita prosunt ut—conflagrare terras necesse sit: as Heind. remarks, 
the thought is very incompletely stated: the main use, to sustain life, 
is not referred to, and only one alternative consequent on their change of 
position, the danger of being burnt up, is mentioned (cf. the story of 
Phaethon Ov. Met. 11), nothing being said of the danger of being frozen, 
if they were moved further away. 

mota: the gender is suited to the sidera in the preceding sentence; 
* yempe a metonymia ad proprium vocabulum redit oratio, quippe cum de 
loco dicatur ' Allen. ; 

conflagrare a tantis ardoribus : cf. $ 138 calescit a spiritu, Acad. 1 
105 a sole collucet, Draeg. § 230. 


Cc(4). The absurdity of attempting to explain the universe as 
the result of the fortuitous concourse of atoms. §§ 93, 94. 


Ch. xxxvii § 93. hic ego non mirer: ‘and here must I not wonder’, 
cf. pro Balbo 9 hic ego nunc cuncter sic agere ? 

vi et gravitate: hendiadys, as below commissuras et artus § 150. 

qui existimet: most mss have existimat, of which Mu. says ‘ Znd?cativo 
Epicurus contemtius demonstratur! praef. p. 9, comparing Madv. Fin. mm 
73. I think however that the more general and indefinite Subjunctive 
suits better with the preceding esse quemquam qui, and with the following 
isti ; and have therefore followed Ba. in reading existimet. 

innumerabiles—formae litterarum: for the comparison of atoms to 
letters cf. Arist. Gen. et Corr. 1 2 ék róv avróv tpay@dia kal kopOía yiyverat 
ypappárev ‘so Democritus makes opposite qualities arise out of the same 
atoms’; Lucr. 1196 ut potius multis communia corpora, rebus multa, putes 
esse, ut verbis elementa videmus ; ib. 912 ‘a slight change in the arrangement 
of atoms may produce a great difference in the compound’ quo pacto verba 
quoque ipsa inter se paulo mutatis sunt elementis, cum ligna atque ignes 
distincta, voce motemus ; 11 1013 foll. where see Munro. The illustration 
suggested by the double use of the terms elementum and ororxetov was due 
to Plato, of whom Diog. L. (m1 19) tells us, that he first employed the 
word in a philosophical sense, erocxeiov ‘having meant nothing else but the 
letters of the alphabet, till Plato applied it to signify the elements of natural 
bodies’, cf. Bentley Phalaris 11 p. 116, and Theaet. 201 E there cited, éyo yàp 
€Oókovv ákovew Tiwóv OTL rà uév mpóra olovrepei aroitxeia, e£ àv rjueis re ovykei- 
pea kal TadXa, Adyov ovK €xot, ib. 202 D rà uév ororxeia Ayvwora, TO 0€ rv 
avAAa[3àv yevos yvoaróv, and the discussion which follows; Arist. Metaph.1v 3 
p. 1014 à. eroixeiov Aéyerat. €€ ob ovyxeirat...ciov ovis arowcia e£ àv avy- 
kevraL 7] ovr) kai eis à Statpeirar &axara...ópoíes Oe koi rà TOv cepáreov 
oro.xeta Aéyovgtv oi Aéyovres, eis à Statpeirar rà aópara €axara, Where see 
Bonitz ; ib. vi 17 p. 1041 b 5j 0€ cvAXaf8r ovk Eore rà Groyeia, OVS TO Ba 
ravró rÓ B kai a, ovd’ 7] cap rip kai yr SiadvOevt@v yàp rà pev ovKere éariv, 
otov 7 càpé kai 7 ovAdAaBy, rà Se orotxyeia &art, kal TO müp kal rj yr. Sext. I 
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99 ra&er Se Xekréov rjuiv mpórov mepi Qv ootxe(ov e£ Sv rà mávra Kar’ avrods 
(robs ypappariukovs) cvvéoTnke, ‘of these there are twenty-four’; Laert. 
vir 56. There is an argument resembling this, in Div. 1 23 aspersa temere 
qigmenta in tabula oris lineamenta effingere possunt : num etiam Veneris Coae 
pulchritudinem. effingt posse aspersione fortuita, putas? Sus rostro si humi 
A litteram impresserit, num propterea suspicari poteris Andromacham Ennii 
ab ea posse describi? On the order in which the different nouns and adjec- 
tives of the sentence are brought together see Mayor on 2 Phil. 66. 

unius et viginti: we generally reckon 23 letters in the Latin alphabet, 
but Y and Z were considered foreign letters and only used in Greek words. 
Quintil. 14 $ 9 speaks of X as the last letter of the alphabet. [X is the 
last letter in one of the graffiti of Pompeii, see Rhein. Mus. N. F. xir 246. 
J. E. B. M.] 

annales Ennii: a history of Rome from its foundation in hexameter 
verse. In it ‘he not only often succeeds in imitating Homeric simplicity, 
but still more frequently makes his lines strikingly echo the solemnity 
of the Roman character’. Mommsen. 

quod—valere fortuna: the relative is explained by the following 
clause, as in I 2 quod...trahimur, and quod continet, 1 38 quo quid ab- 
surdius, X1 7 quod soletis, 11 17 § 24 quod Cleanthes docet...quanta vis insit ; 
in such cases it gets to be used like the Greek 6 in Thuc. r1 40=‘ whereas’, 
cf. Madv. Fin. 1 67, U1 59. 

$94. quem ad modum asseverant: most of the edd. put a mark of 
interrogation at the end of the sentence, understanding quem ad modum to 
mean ‘how absurdly’. I do not know of any exact parallel for this use ; 
and, in any case, it is open to the objection of Heind., that after such 
sentences as ‘hic ego non mirer’, ‘hoc qui existimet", quibus graviter satis 
Epicureae sententiae absurditatem expressit, frigide hane denuo inferri inter- 
rogationem. I think therefore that he is right in regarding this as an 
example of attraction, in which the proper principal verb ‘ est perfectus" is 
drawn into the subordinate construction of the relative clause. He illus- 
trates it from Of. 1 22 quoniam. ..ut placet Stoicis, quae in, terris gignantur 
ad usum hominum omnia creari,...in hoe maturam, debemus sequi, where 
ereari is similarly put for creantur. Holden in his note cites this passage, 
and also R. P. 1 58 si, ut Graeci dicunt, omnes aut Graios esse aut barbaros, 
vereor &c. ; cf. too Verr. 1v 40 tum primum, ut opinor, istum absentis nomen 
recepisse (for recepit); Orat. 111 3 hic, ut saepe vidi...esse judicatum (for est 
judicatus) ; Leg. 1 55 quia si, ut Chius Aristo dixit, solum bonum esse quod 
honestum. esset,...valde a Xenocrate discreparet, where bonum esse is put by 
attraction for b. esset ; and in Greek Xen. Anab. v1 2 § 18 os éyo, ard rot 
avtopdrou xGes rjkovros TAOLOU, rkoved Tiwos, OTL KAéavOpos ueAXet r£ec, where 
either ór, or os is superfluous. See Heind. on Plato Soph. 263 mavrámacuv, 
ds coikev, rj rouavrr ovvOects, EK TE pnpdtov yvyvouévm kai óvouárov, óvros 
re kai GAnOas yiyverOar (for yiyverat) Aóyos Wevdys, also Krüger Unter- 
suchungen §§ 164 and 166, [Add Bóckh Kl. Schr. vi. 67, Porson and 
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Schüfer on Eur. Or. 1035, K. F. Hermann on Lucian Hist. Conscr. 93 
p.149. J.E.B.M.] 

non colore, non qualitate : as Lucr. proves 11 737 nullus enim color est 
omnino materiai corporibus, meque par rebus, neque denique dispar foll, 
where Munro quotes Epicurus ap. Diog. X 54 ras drópovs pndepiay soiórrra 
róv $awopévov rpochéper bar sj» oxruaros Kal Bápovs kal peyéOous Kal doa 
e£ avayxns ox] matt avpóvr, éari. qualitas invented by Cic. ( Acad. 1 24), 
as wows by Plato (Theaet. 182 A). 

non sensu praeditis: Lucr. 1 865 «une ea quae sentire videmus cum- 
que, mecesse est ex insensilibus tamen omnia confiteare principiis constare. 

innumerabiles mundos: cf. 1 53 and 67. 

in omni puncto: ‘within each moment’. The preposition has the 
effect of dwelling on the thought. Exx. are given by Dumesnil on Leg. 18. 

et multo quidem : the mss add faciliora, on which Madv. says miram 
orationis formam : was minder schwer ist und zwar weit leichter ! ‘Faciiora’ 
additum ab aliquo qui non intellexerat ‘ et multo quidem’ pertinere ad ‘minus 
operosa’. For similar interpolation see I 86 id esse mortale after si quid sit. 
For et quidem see above $$ 27 and 41. 

caeli ornatum =xocpor, cf. below $$ 115, 118, Acad. 11 119 (no power 
can cause) ut hic ornatus umquam dilapsus occidet. 

qui locus est proximus: acc. to the programme in $ 75, but Balbus 
has been engaged upon it for some time. 


Cc(5). Custom blinds men, or they could not fail to acknowledge 
that the wonders of nature are the work of God. §§ 95—98. 


$95. Aristoteles. On this passage see Bywater J. of Phil. vix p. 82 
foll. He considers that C.’s debt to Arist. begins sooner (quodsi mundum 
&c.) and compares Philo Leg. Al. 111 32 p. 107 M. é(5rgsav oi mpora mas 
évonoapev Td Üciov. «i8 oi 8okobvres dpwsra QuXocoQeiv &pacav ott awd ToU 
KOGMOU Kal TOY uepdQv avToU kai TOV €vvrapxyovg Gv Ovvaueov avTiAn Ww écoujad- 
peOa ToU airíov. @omep yap ei tis i000 Sednurouvpynuevny oikíav émiueAds 
mpozvAaíois gToais avdp@ot yuvaitevitiot, Tois dÀXois oikodoujpacw, €vvouav 
AnWerar Tov Texvirov—ov yap dvev Téxvns kai Ónuiovpyov voutei THY oikiav 
arorekecOnvat, Tov avTov 0€ rpómov kai emi móAeos kai vos kai zavrós eAdr- 
Tovos 7) pei(ovos karagkevágparos—ovraG 07 kai eigeAÜGv tis domep eis pe- 
yiorny oiktav 7j sow Tovde TOY kómpov kai Ócacdpevos oUpavóv €v kóxÀeo TeEpt- 
mzoÀoUvra kai závra évrós cvveiQóra, s Aávgras 0€ kai amAaveis dorépas karà 
ravrü kal @oavT@s KWwoupévous euped@s Te kai évapuovíos Kal TQ mavri 
edeAipos, yv de Tov pecaírarov xàpov AayoUcav, UOaros re kai dépos xvaets 
ev peOopia reraypevas...doyetrat Óryrov ori raUra ovK dvev Téxvns avreAoUs 
SeSnurovpyntat, adAa kai zv kai €orw 0 ToUÓe Tov mavrós Snutovpyds o Geds. 
Bernays Dial. d. Arist. p. 104 foll compares it with the short abstract in 
Sext. Emp. 1x 20, noticing that the grounds for belief there given are not 
fear or utility, but on the one side the soul's original presentiment of a 
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Divine being and on the other the beauty of the external universe : and so 
here, the cave-dwellers are supposed to have an original belief in God, 
which is afterwards confirmed by the wonders of nature. On the Dialogue 
mept pitocodias from which Cic. is quoting, see I 33, t1 42, 44. 

sub terra: probably suggested by the famous simile in Plato's Rep. v1, 
perhaps also by traditions of Troglodytes. So Porphyry, in his de Antro 
Nympharum, treats Homer's grotto of the nymphs, dvrpov émjparov jepoedés 
ipov Nvpdáev (Od. xti 103 foll.), as an allegory of the world : da uév ody 
THY UAnv jepoedys Kal oKoTewds 6 kómpos, dua S€ THY Tov EiSovs TUpTAOKHY 
kai Ovaxdopnow Kados Té €oTt Kal emnparos, adding that caves were there- 
fore regarded as sacred places, and that the descent into a cave was 
customary in the initiation to certain mysteries. 

illustribus: ‘well-lighted’, cf. Columella 1 6 balnearia occidenti 
aestivo advertantur, ut sint usque in vesperem illustria, Arist. describes 
his cave-dwellers as civilized in their habits and therefore fitted to appre- 
ciate the beauties of nature; not like the Troglodytes of Herodotus. 
For the Abl. domiciliis Dumesnil (Leg. m1 22) cites Verr. 11 136 omnibus 
oppidis regnasse, ib. Iv 117, Aen. v1 673 lucis habitabat opacis. Perhaps 
however it is better to take it as an Abl. of Attendant Circumstances. 

qui beati putantur: ‘ who are reckoned well off". Cf. pro Tullio 19 
deinde iste paterfamilias Asiaticus beatus, where Beier cites 2 Cat. 20 aedifi- 
cant, tamquam, beati, Off. 11 69 qui se locupletes, honoratos, beatos putant ; 
cf. Hor. Od. 111 7 3, Sat. 118 1; so pdkap and evdaivwv in Greek. Observe 
the quadruple relative subordination qui—quae—Qquibus—Qqui. 

fama et auditione: cf. Fam. viu 1 accipere auditionem, and above 
$ 89 cantum et auditum. 

exire atque evadere: I have followed Allen in transposing exire: 
see Critical Notes. 

efficientiam: C. uses the same word at. 19 causas cohibentes in se 
efficientiam. naturalem. 

quod is efficeret: more usual would have been qw efficeret or 
efficientis. | 

cognovissent— cognovissent : see Index under ‘ Repetition’ and n. on 
$ 145 vitia cognoscunt. 

toto caelo: ‘a thing over which motion takes place requires a preposi- 
tion, or is put in the ablative with totus, the whole over which being con- 
ceived as one place at which' the action is performed. Cf. toto corpore 
138, 139, 141, and see Roby $ 1083. 

in omni aeternitate: cf. above $$ 36 and 51. 

quae cum viderent: the construction of the sentence is s/ essent qui 
habitavissent—nec tamen exissent. ..accepissent autem... .deinde exire potuissent 
...eum vidissent solem, ejusque cum magnitudinem tum efficientiam cognovis- 
sent...cum autem terram. nox opacasset, tum caelum. cernerent...quae cum 
viderent...arbitrarentur. It is plain that the apodosis would regularly have 
been introduced by a demonstrative clause Aaec cum vid. instead of quae, 
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and so Lamb. proposed to read ; but Heind. replies that C. has ended the 
sentence as though he had begun with jingamus esse hominem, and Bywater 
l.c. thinks there may have been a similar anacoluthon in the original Greek, 
such as we find in Plat. Rep. vit 519 B dv ei amadXayev mepieopédero. 

Ch. xxxvimt $ 96. eruptione: Georges cites from Seneca e cavernis 
maris ignium eruptio. [Add JN. Q. 11 56 $ 2 e mubibus subitae lucis erup- 
tionem ; ib. 54 $ 2 (quicquid. in aera sicci fumosique pervenit) si inclusum est, 
fugam quaerit et cum sono evadit ac modo universam eruptionem facit, modo 
per partes. J. E. B. M.] Posidonius, as we learn from Seneca’s Wat. Quaest., 
paid much attention to voleanie phenomena. There was an eruption of Etna 
about the time when Cic. wrote this book, cf. Liv. ap. Serv. on Geo. 1 471 
tanta flamma ante mortem Caesaris ex Aetna monte defluxit, ut non tantum 
vicinae urbes, sed etiam Rhegina civitas aflaretur ; and the famous description 
of an eruption of Vesuvius in Plin. Hp. v1 20. For Aetna see Lucr. 1 722— 
725, v1 680 foll, V. Aen. 111 570, and the anonymous poem on the subject. 

nemo hominem homo: instead of the adjective nwl/us the substantive 
nemo is frequently (regularly by Cic. according to Reid Sulla 25) joined to 
other substantives denoting male persons, cf. above § 81, where nemo opifex 
is joined with nulla ars, Zumpt § 676, who cites neminem poetam Tuse. 
v 22, nemo pictor Off. 111 2, homo nemo Fam. xu 55: for other exx. of the 
last see Verr. 1 15, v 65, Font. 29, Sulla 25, p. Dom. 107, Att. Iv 1 § 5, Ter. 
Ad. 259, Hec. 281, Eun. 549, Phorm. 591, Holtze Synt. pr. scr. Lat. 1 343, 
409, Sanct. Minerv. IV 4 n. 37, V. D. 1 78 (where the note should be 
modified in accordance with the present). [Acta Semin. Erlang. (1880) 
1151. J.E.B.M.] 

tum ut revixisse: for the repetition of v? Madv. § 480 compares Verr. 
IV 23 Verres Archagatho negotium dedit ut, quicquid Haleutii esset...ut omne 
statim deportaretur. See also Fin. v 10, Divin. Verr. 72, Verr. v 28, Acad. 
II 139, Ter. Phorm. 153. 

hoc : explained by ut subito aspiceremus, cf. 1 44. | 

quaenam species: exclamatory, ‘how beautiful would it appear’, cf. 
below § 100 quae species universi / 

assiduitate cotidiana: cf. above $ 45 and m1 20, sce. I 38, ad 
Herenn. Wl c. 22 solis exortus, cursus, occasus nemo admiratur, propterea, 
quod cotidie fiunt, at eclipses solis mirantur quia raro accidunt...docet ergo se 
natura volgari et usitata re non exsuscitari ; novitate vero et insigni quodam 
negotio commoveri; Seneca JV.Q. vir 1 ita compositi sumus ut nos coti- 
diana, etiam si admiratione digna sunt, transeant ; contra minimarum 
quoque rerum, si insolita prodierint, spectaculum. dulce fiat. Hie itaque 
coetus astrorum, quibus immensi corporis pulchritudo distinguitur, populum 
non convocat. At cum aliquid ex more mutatum est, omnium vultus in caelo 
est. Sol spectatorem, nisi cum deficit, non habet. Nemo observat lunam nisi 
laborantem...Adeo naturale est magis nova quam magna mirari; Lucr. I 
1030—1039 (of a first sight of the heavens) ita haec species miranda fuisset, 
quam, tibi jam memo fessus satiate videndi, suspicere in caeli dignatur lucida 
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templa ; Gregor. Hom. 26 in Evang. quotidiana Dei miracula ex assiduitate 
viluerunt ; August. Serm. 242, Enarr. in Psalm. cx 4, Trench Miracles Intr. 
c. 2. [Philo Vit. Moys. 1 38 (11 114 M) says that miracles are 6eo) zatyvia, 
while His great marvels are the orderly works of nature, sun moon and 
stars, air earth and water, living creatures and plants; but familiarity has 
bred contempt: aAÀAà rabra pév, mpós aAnOevay dvta Óavpdcia, kara- 
mwepóvgra: rà ouvyOe. J. E. B. M.] For constr. (Abl. of Cause) cf. Acad. 
II 57 ut mater geminos internoscit consuetudine oculorum, sic tu internosces 
si assueveris. 

$97. hominem: in pregnant sense, possessed of human feeling, 
human understanding, as Aft. 11 2 ‘Hpwdns si homo esset, eum potius legeret ; 
Leg. 11 16 quem astrorum ordines...non gratum esse cogunt, hunc hominem 
omnino numerart qui decet ? 

conexa et apta: see above 37, 47, and m 4 apta inter se et cohae- 
rentia. 

quanto consilio gerantur, nullo consilio assequi possumus: cf 
$ 115 non modo ut fierent ratione eguerunt, &c.; Leg. 1 16 neminem esse 
oportere tam stulte arrogantem, ut ea quae viz summa ingenii ratione com- 
prehendat, nulla ratione moveri putet. 

an cum—videmus— non dubitamus; cum autem— videamus — 
dubitamus ? on the form of the sentence see $ 17 n.  Madv. changed 
videamus to videmus. I think C. may have preferred the Subj. in order to 
avoid a hexameter ending, and that there is no objection to it, if we under- 
stand it to mean ‘although’. 

horas — horologium, see above § 87, and compare Orat. 200 videt oscitan- 
tem judicem. ..mittentem ad horas (i.e. sending a messenger to see the time), 
Petron. 71, Mayor on Juv. x 216 and Plin. Zp. ui 1$ 8. Nagelsb. $ 12 2 
cites this as an instance of a concrete plural used to express the science 
which treats of the things referred to, or the art which uses them, or the 
instrument of the science or art (cf. above n. on ars § 87); e.g. Fin. 1 72 
(an ille) se, ut Plato, in musicis, geometria, numeris, astris contereret ? quae 
et, a falsis rebus profecta, vera esse non possunt, et, si essent vera, nihil 
afferrent; NN. D. ut 74 tum haec cotidiana, sicae, venena (this is the 
reading of all the mss), peculatus, testamentorum quaestiones, where sicae 
and renena stand for their employment, ‘assassination’, ‘poisoning’. For 
the elaborate mechanism of some of the horologia see the account of one 
made by Ctesibius in Vitr. IX 8. 

impetum caeli moveri: ‘the whole sweep (compass) of the heaven 
revolving’, cf. Lucr. v 200 quantum caeli tegit impetus ingens, which 
Munro translates ‘all the space that the vast reach of heaven covers’, 
and says in his nn. there and on Iv 416 (despectum praebet sub terras 
impete tanto, a terris quantum caeli patet altus hiatus) that impetus 
denotes size, a meaning ‘which seems to be derived from the primary 
meaning of force and vehemence’. He compares vi 186, v 913, Caesar 
B.G. ut 8 in magno impetu maris atque aperto side by side with c. 9 in 
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vastissimo atque apertissimo Oceano. ln Vitr. vr praef. 3 solis impetus 
seems to mean no more than solis vis: there is a difficult use in the Brutus 
of Attius quoted Div. I 44, cum jam quieti corpus nocturno impetu dedi, 
where some take it ‘at nightfall’, others ‘during the nightly revolution’. 
Moser (ms n.) cites Manil. 34 quis umquam...tantos cursus conficere potuit 
quam. celeriter Cn. Pompeio duce tanti belli impetus navigavit ?, where C. 
contrasts the rapid movement of a single vessel with the delays which 
would naturally attend the sailing of a great fleet: Halm translates 
* Kriegssturm ’, but I am not sure that the idea of vastness is not here too 
the prominent one. In the present passage, if we take impetum in the 
ordinary sense of ‘the rush of heaven’, there would be an unnecessary 
repetition in the use of moveri afterwards, as in conjunctio continetur $ 84 
and A. P. v1 18 caeli stellifer cursus acuto movetur sono. 

cum celeritate: cf. $ 59 molientium cum labore, 55 cursus cum adma- 
rabili constantia, below $ 142 and Madv. $ 257. cum summa salute: 
cum here expresses the result, see above § 80 inesse cum magno usu, and 
Index. 

excellenti: Baiter on 7'wsc. 111 3 states that the Abl in 7 is regularly 
found in Cic. in the case of adjectives, or participles used as adjectives. 


Cd. A review of the wonders of nature, S§ 98—153. (1) 
The earth and the other elements. S§ 98—101. 


$98. remota subtilitate: cf. remoto joco Fam. vm 11. 

oculis quodam modo: cf 99 si, wt animis, sic oculis videre possemus, 
161 licet animis, tamquam oculis, lustrare terram. 

Ch. xxxix. ac principio: resumes $ 91 principio terra sita &c. 

locata in media sede: cf Orat. m1 176, Acad. 1 122, Tusc. 1 68, 
E EVE 

ipsa in sese nutibus suis conglobata: ‘gathered into a ball by the 
natural gravitation of all its parts’; cf. Orat. nu 178 terra ut media sit, 
eaque sua vi nutuque teneatur, below $ 117 astra se et nisu suo conglobata 
continent et forma ipsa sua momenta sustentant ; $ 116 (of the sea) medium 
locum expetens conglobatur ; Plato Phaedo 109 A wérewrpat...ei Zor ev uécQ 
TQ ovpav@ mepijepi)s ovea (7 yp) pydev avrà Oeiv urjre dépos mpós TO ui) mreoeiv 
pate GdAns avaykns pnOepiás Tovavtys, GAN’ ikavijv eivat avrzjv a'xeiv Thy ópoi- 


- > n € ~ , ^ ~ - » aA ^ 
Tira TOU ovpavoU éavrQ TaYTN, Kal THs yijs avTHs THY icoppomíav iadpporroy yap 


zpàyua opoiov Twos ev wéow TeGev ovx efe uáAXov ovd’ Frrov ovdaydce kg 


vat, opoiws 0. €xov axduwes uevet, Arist. Cael. 11 14 § 9. 

vestita floribus: cf just below riparum vestitus, and $ 132 montes 
vestiti. 

insatiabili varietate: Act. force, ‘ever new’, ‘of which we are never 
tired'; apparently used in this sense by Cic. alone. It occurs below $ 155, 
and Zort. fr. 45 eaeli signorum admirabilem ordinem insatiabilemque pul- 
chritudinem. For the Act. force of Adjectives in -bilis see patibilis m1 29 
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penetrabilis, genetabilis (Lucr. 1 11 Munro), dissociabilis, terribilis, illacrima- 
bilis &c., and Nàgelsb. $ 117. 

fontium gelidas perennitates: the Adj. in agreement with the con- 
. erete noun is changed into the corresponding abstract governing the Gen. 
Here the epithet makes the figure very bold, ‘the cool unfailingness’ for 
‘the unfailing coolness’; so below liquores perlucidos for ‘liquid trans- 
parency’, cf. above $ 26 liquor aquae, and see Nagelsb. § 74. The plural 
of the abstract denotes a plurality of instances: Draeg. § 7 gives a list of 
all that occur, the greater number being from Cic., see above § 92 magni- 
tudinibus, 111 46 immortalitatibus, also Index under ‘Abstract’. 

concavas amplitudines: I have followed Ba. in adopting Heind.’s © 
correction of the Ms altitudines. However hastily he may have been 
writing, it is hardly likely that Cic. should have repeated the latter word, 
where variety is so evidently required. Otherwise alt. is found in this 
connexion in Dw. I 97 cum ad infinitam altitudinem terra desedisset ; 
2 Verr. Iv 107 spelunca conversa ad Aquilonem infinita, altitudine. 

argenti venas: so Xen. Vect. 1 5 speaks of prey ápyvprrióos. 

vim marmoris: see I 54 and ri 25. 

$99. qui lapsus: ‘what flights of birds’; cf. Consol. fr. 6 castos leni 
quodam, et facili lapsu ad deos pervolare * with an easy gliding movement’, 
Div. 1 106 (of the eagle) praepetibus pennis lapsuque volantem ; Phaenom. 
480 emergunt alite lapsu e terris volucres ;. Div. 1 17 (of the stars) certo 
lapsu spatioque feruntur ; so labor often as in Aen. v 216, v1 202. 

pecudum—silvestrium : opposed as cicwres and ferae before. 

immanitate efferari: cf. 1 62 n. 

stirpium asperitate vastari: ‘to be overrun with weeds’, esp.. 
brambles, thistles &c.; cf. Geor. 1 152 subit aspera silva, lappaeque tribu- 
lique. Stirpes used improperly for plants, as above $ 36, see Madv. Fin. Iv 
13. "There seems no reason to give it the meaning of ‘shrubs’ here 
(L. and S. s. v.): it is distinguished from arbores Fin. v 33, Phil. 11 55. 

$100. quae species universi: ‘how glorious when viewed as a 
whole !? (cf. $ 96 quaenam. species); univ. opposed to partial views of its 
islands and coasts, just as we have terra universa § 98. 

orarum : coasts viewed as bounding the land; litorum: as bounding 
the sea. 

beluarum : not felt to be incongruous with the following znAaerentium 
(shell-fish) ; cf. 1 101 where it is used of the ibis and the cat. 

mare litoribus alludit: it is curious that in almost every passage 
where the verb alludere is read, the Mss waver between eludit, elidit, alli- 
dit, sometimes alluit, cludit or claudit, e.g. Topica 32 solebat Aquillius... 
quaerentibus quid esset litus, ita definire ‘qua fluctus alluderet?: hoc est, 
quasi qui adulescentiam. florem, aetatis ; ... translatione utens discedebat a 
verbis propriis rerum ac suis. The comment here shows that the word 
must be either alludo or eludo, as the others would not be used metapho- 
rically The same derivation is given in Quintil. v 14 § 35, where Spalding 
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reads litus qua fluctus eludit.  L. and S. support this reading here, in the 
sense of ‘cease to play’, but the only authority for such a meaning is 
Donatus speaking of the end of gladiatorial games ; Georges gives a more 
possible sense ‘ playfully running out on the shore’. Gesner on Colum. 1v 
20 prefers the reading a/lidit in these passages, and quotes Isidorus Etym. 
dictum ‘litus’ quia fluctus eliditur. For other exx. see Plin. H. WV. xxvi 
22 Tripolium in maritimis nascitur saxis ubi alludit unda ; Ov. Met. 1v 342 
in adludentibus undis summa pedum taloque tenus vestigia tinguit ; Statius 
Theb. 1x 336 extremis alludunt aequora plantis; Seneca Oedip. 266 pater 
Neptune, qui fluctu brevi utrimque nostro geminus alludis solo ; Catull. Lx1v 
66 ipsius ante pedes fluctus salis alludebant ; Avienus Descr. Orb. T. 121 
insula qua Cyrnus fluctu madet alludente; and the difficult passage in 
Min. F. 3 (mare) etsi non canis spumosisque fluctibus exibat ad terram, tamen 
crispis torosisque. Ibidem erroribus delectati perquam, sumus, cum in ipso 
aequoris limine plantas tingeremus, quod vicissim nune appulsum nostris 
pedibus alluderet, fluctus mune, relabens ac vestigia retrahens, in sese resor- 
beret. If we may assume that the same word is used in all these passages, 
I think there is none so appropriate in all as a//udo: the metre forbids us 
to think of a//uo, cludo or claudo ; elido is too strong, and eludo does not 
suit the quotations from Statius and Minucius. Sch. (Opusc. 1 333) 
thinks the reading c/udi may have had. its origin in the old form of ludo 
(cludo): Mu. supposes the reading e/udi? to have arisen from aludo, a 
repeated consonant being frequently dropped, as in malem for mallem 
above $ 2. 

terram appetens: cf. Plin. NW. H. xi 103 $ 250 appetere dexteram 
osculis; for the thought, Eurip. fr. 839? Dind. (Athen. p. 599 f.) épa pep 
OuBpov yaia...épà & 6 ceuvós ovpavós mAnpovpevos Oupov meceiv eis yaiav 
'Adpo0írgs vmo. "Orav 0€ cupptxOjrov és ravróv Ovo, piovew ruiv mávra 
kai tpéhouo aya; Theod. Provid. p. 508 Sch. Brére rs Oadkacons rüv mpos 
rjv xépcov gdidiav. In such expressions we have a reminiscence of the 
Xia and veixos of Empedocles. Keble has something like it in the Christian 
Fear, 2nd Sunday after Trinity, *Still as the surging waves retire, they 
seem to gasp with strong desire; such signs of love old Ocean gives, we 
cannot choose but think he lives’. 

una ex duabus conflata: ‘the two elements seem fused into one’, a 
metaphor from the smelting of metals, cf. Lig. 34 consensus conspirans 
et paene conflatus ; Invent. 11 8 ex his duabus sicuti familiis...unum quod- 
dam est conflatum. genus; Cael. 12 inonstrum ex contrariis cupiditatibus 
conflatum. The reference is to the continuity and interchangeability of 
the elements, on which see $ 84 and $ 117 «er mari continuatus et con- 
junctus est...aether cum aeris extremitate conjungitur. 

$101. mari finitimus aer : cf. 26, 27, 40, 66. 

distinguitur: ‘shows the contrasted hues of day and night’, i.e. part 
of the atmosphere is in darkness while the other part is illuminated by 
the sun’s rays; hence as a whole it is parti-coloured. Sch. compares Ov. 
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Met. xv 189 nec color est idem caelo cum lassa quiete cuncta jacent media, 
cumque albo Lucifer exit clarus equo. 

isque : pleonastic Demonstrative as in § 102, cf. § 27 ea et ipsa n. and 
Index. 

tum fusus—tum concretus—tum effluens: there are thus three 
metamorphoses of air: it is rarified and becomes ether (cf. § 84), or it 
thickens and becomes cloud and water, or it is agitated and becomes 
wind, cf. Div. 11 44 placet Stoicis eos anhelitus terrae qui frigidi sunt, cum 
Jluere coeperint, ventos esse; cum autem se in nubem induerint (they under 
certain circumstances produce lightning), Zwsc. 1 43, Sen. JV. Q. ri 12 
ventus est fluens aer. 

sublime fertur: cf. n. on $ 44 Zn sublime ferri. 

facit varietates: the Stoic goes too far in saying that the air causes 
the changing degrees of cold and heat; it only tempers them. annuas 
is here used in the same sense as anniversarias in $ 97. 

Ch. xi. a domiciliis altissimus: the preposition is justified by the 
preceding w/timus which merges with az. in thought. 

coercens caeli complexus: cf. above $ 58 (mundus) omnia complexu 
suo coercet. 

determinatio: apparently a term borrowed from the art of land- 
surveying, see Grom. Vet. 244. 14, 202. 16. 

cum admirabilitate: cf. cum salute $ 97 and Index. On aether see I 
37 n. 


Cd(2) The sun, moon and planets. S& 102, 103. 


$102. eujus magnitudine multis partibus terra superatur: see 
above $ 92 nn. 


binas reversiones: cf. $ 49, Lucr. v 614. 
quarum in intervallo: ‘during which’, lit. in the interval (between 


the extreme points) occupied by these returns, ‘he is at one time con- 
tracting, as it were, the face of the earth in gloom, at another restoring it 
to gladness’. For the metaphorical use of contraho, suggested by the 
contracted brow and pinching cold (‘ makes it peak and pine’), see Leg. 11 
38 cantus tum remittit animos, tum contrahit ; Lucr. v 1219 cui non animus 
formidine divum contrahitur (' shrink into itself? Munro) For the positive 
statement of a negative idea in sol contrahit, see sol opacet § 49 n. 

$103. major quam dimidia pars terrae : the actual diameter of the 
moon is 2160 miles, rather more than 1 that of the earth, and her bulk about 
4; of the earth (Herschel § 404). Anaximander and Xenophanes are said to 
have made the moon 19 times larger than the earth (Stob. Ec. 1 c. 26, Lact. 
nr 23); Epicurus of course held that nihilo fertur majore figura quam 
nostris oculis qua. cernimus esse videtur (Lucr. v 571) : the Stoics generally 
made it larger than the earth, Stob. 1. c. and Plin. 47. N. 11 11 non posset 
totus sol adimi terris intercedente luna si terra major esset quam luna. 
Posidonius is said to have shared this view (Stob. l.c.), but Zeller, Hirzel 
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(p. 193 n.) and Diels (.Doxogr. p. 68 n.) are agreed in thinking this a mistake; 
as Cleomedes, who confesses that he for the most part follows Posidonius 
(ad fin. rà zoAAà ék THY ro) TlogeSwviov etra), agrees here with Cic. : 
‘in the moon’s eclipse it is seen that the breadth of the earth's shadow 
(through which she passes) is twice the moon's diameter', from which 
we may infer that her diameter is half that of the earth We may 
even find a parallel to major, which looks as if it ought to have had a 
paulo or aliquanto before it; but in Cleomedes the earth’s diameter, 
which is the measure of that of the moon, is thus given, dei vv Óuuerpov 
avtis mAéov 1) ükro pvpiddeov tva, ‘by the calculation of Eratosthenes who 
made its circumference 250,000 stades’. Cleom. 11 1 p. 80. 

isdem spatiis: the zodiac. For the Abl. of Place cf. $ 95 toto caelo 
and Index. 

subjecta: ‘in conjunction’, év cvvoda, lit. ‘placed under’, i.e. inter- 
posed between the earth and the sun. 

opposita: ‘hiding’, lit. ‘ put in front of’. Cf. Div. 1117 solis defectiones, 
item lunae praedicuntur in multos annos ab wis qui siderum motus numeris 
persequuntur...vident ex constantissimo motu lunae, quando illa e regione 
solis facta incurrat in umbram, terrae, quae est meta noctis, ut eam obscurart 
necesse sit: quandoque eadem, luna, subjecta, atque opposita soli, nostris 
oculis ejus lumen obscuret ; R. P. 1 25 solem lunae oppositu solere deficere 
Thaletem primum vidisse ferunt, and just above, certo illud tempore fieri 
cum tota, se luna sub orbem. solis subjecisset ; Plin. JV. H. 11 11 foll. The 
Epicurean explanation is given by Lucr. v 751 foll. 

e regione: ‘in opposition’, lit. ‘in a line with’, ‘according to the 
direction of’; cf. force of rego in derigo, surgo, &c. 

incitantur—retardantur : repeats § 51. 


Cd (3). The Constellations as described by Aratus. S§ 104—115. 


$104. maxima multitudo: Plin. Z. N. 11 24 Hipparchus...ausus rem 
etiam deo improbam, adnumerare posteris stellas ac sidera ad nomen ex- 
pungere. He is said to have counted 1080: Pliny himself has no scruple in 
telling us that 1600 had been distinguished by astronomers, when he wrote. 

ita descripta distinctio est: ‘the grouping of which is so clearly 
detined’, cf. $ 15 siderum onium distinctionem ; and Phaenom. 160 nam 
quas sideribus claris natura polivit et vario pina distinguens lumine formas, 
has ille astrorum. custos (the astronomer) ratione notavit, signaque signavit 
caelestia, nomine vero: these are opposed to the stars which could not be 
grouped so as to distinguish them. 

ex notarum figurarum similitudine nomina invenerint: ‘from 
their resemblance to familiar objects’. So Vitr. ix 5 $ 4 quae figurata 
formataque sunt siderum in mundo simulacra natura divinaque mente 
designata, ut Democrito placuit,. exposui; Plin. JN. H. 11 3 esse innumeras 
ei (mundo) effigies animalium rerumque cunctarum impressas,...rerum ar- 
gumentis indicatur; quoniam inde deciduis rerum omnium seminibus 
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innumerae in mari praecipue ac plerumque confusis monstrificae gignantur 
efügies; praeterea visus probatione, alibi plaustri, alibi ursi, tauri. alibi, 
alibi literae figura &c. But Manilius 1 457 warns against looking for 
too close resemblance, tw modo corporeis similes ne quaere figuras...linea 
designat species...satis est si se non omnia celant; and Sext. Emp. v 96, 
confuting astrology, asks * Why should one born under Leo be brave or 
under Virgo beautiful? These names were merely given for the sake of 
convenience in teaching. There is no connexion between the things’, 
Ti yàp Spovov €xovaw ApKT@ oi érrà darépes 0.earGTes aw addAndav, 7) Ópákovros 
keady of mévre ; Ambros. Hex. tv 15. 

($110). atque ita dimetata—appareat. I have ventured to trans- 
pose this clause, which, as Heind. had observed, is quite inappropriate 
in the place where it stands in the Mss. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to it in the passage of Aratus, which C. is there translating. We 
may compare it with another passage thus translated by C. (Phaenom. 
302 foll.) ut nemo cui sancta manu doctissima Pallas sollertem ipsa dedit 
fabricae rationibus artem, tam tornare cate contortos possiet orbes, quam sunt 
in caelo divino numine flexi &c. dimetata : mss have demetata, a form 
which appears not to be found elsewhere. The correction was made by 
Gronov. on Liv. virt 38 locwm castris dimetari jussit. In $ 155 Orelli's Mss 
all have dimetati (dep.) except V! which has demetatz. 

tantis discriptionibus: ‘these grand configurations’. 

Ch. xii. me intuens: cf. 117. 

Arati eis: ‘I will make use of the verses of Aratus, those, I mean, 
which you translated’. The reading of the Mss was changed into Arateis 
by Walker ; but, if Cic. had used that form, I think he would simply have 
said wtar Arateis tuis; as he calls his own verses by this name, Div. 11 14 
nostra, quaedam, Aratea a, te pronuntiata, sunt, and Leg. 1 7 sicut in Arateo 
carmine orsi sumus. | Aratus, a native of Soli in Cilicia, fl. towards the end 
of the 3rd century B.c., spent the greater part of his life at the court of 
Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, who is said to have suggested to 
him to translate into verse the dawopeva and "Evorrpov of the astronomer 
Eudoxus, a pupil of Plato often cited by Aristotle. We possess two 
poems, or two parts of one poem, by Aratus, the awopeva, which 
contains a description of the constellations, and the Avoonueia, borrowed 
from Hesiod and Theophrastus, which treats of prognostics of the 
weather. Both were translated by Cic., who is however by no means 
extravagant in praise of his author, cf. 2. P. 1 22 sphaerae omnem 
ornatum et discriptionem sumptam ab Eudoxo multis annis post, non 
astrologiae scientia, sed poetica quadam. facultate versibus Aratus extulit. 
Yet this mediocre poet had the honour of being quoted by St Paul (Acts 
xvii 28), translated by Cicero, Germanicus (the adopted son of Tiberius, 
not, as Sch., Domitian, cf. Teuffel R. LZ. $ 270), and Festus Avienus in the 
4th cent. A.D., and commented on by the great astronomer Hipparchus, who 
wrote a treatise in three books, contained in the Uranologion of Petavius, 
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pointing out the errors of Eudoxus and Aratus; thus he says p. 173, 6eo- 
pav Tots TAEioToLs kai ypnomordros Quipevobvra Tov "Aparoy mpós rà dawo- 
peva, ‘I determined to correct his mistakes’, and by a host of others. Ovid 
(Am. 1 15 16) says of him cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit, and Maximus 
Tyrius considers him equal to Homer. We possess about two-thirds of C.'s 
translation of the PAaenomena besides the fragments which are given here. 
Of the Prognostica a few lines are quoted in other parts of C.’s works. 
The great orator seems to have been somewhat vain of his verses; 
according to Plutarch (Cic. 53) he boasted of writing 500 lines in one 
evening ; he quotes a long passage from the De Consulatu in Div. 1 17, from 
the Marius in Leg. 1 2, a translation from Homer in Div. 11 63, besides 
shorter quotations elsewhere. Mention is often made of his poems in 
his letters to his brother; thus in 1 16 he is uncomfortable under 
Caesars criticism; in rr 1 we see him vainly trying to work himself 
up to the effort of a poem on Caesar's conquests, abest évOovovacpos. 
The greater part of his poetry was written before he was twenty, but 
two of the most important poems, that on his Consulship and that on his 
own times, were written between the years 61 and 54 p.c. Though Juve- 
nal (x 120), Quintilian (x1 1 $ 24), Tacitus (2a. 21), and Seneca (Exc. Contr. 
III pr. 8) speak slightingly of his poetical faculty, yet Plutarch (l.c. 2) tells 
us that he enjoyed a high poetical reputation, till it was thrown into the 
shade by his orations (like Scott's poetry by his novels), and he certainly 
led the way to the didactic poetry of Lucretius and Virgil, cf. Patin Poésie 
Latine 11 415—478. The former indeed studied him carefully, as is shown 
by Munro I p. 99: Cs translation ‘shows much spirit and vivacity of 
language, though its poetical merits cannot be compared beside those of 
Lucretius. Yet the latter...moved, it may be, by his general admiration 
for the man, had made this youthful production one of his models of style, 
as may be demonstrated, not by one or two, but by twenty manifest 
imitations of the few hundred lines still existing’, Examples of this are 
shown, as to rhythm p. 104, alliteration p. 106, and in the notes on 1 287, 
486, v 619, 692 &c. Those who are interested in the Stoical argument 
will be apt to complain of C. for foisting in a quantity of his own lines, 
which to us appear very insignificant ; but it must be remembered that 
the Romans were without any regular catalogue of the stars, and that just 
at this time there was a growing belief in astrology, i.e. in the possible 
influence of the celestial groupings on the fortunes of men. The reader 
should have a celestial globe or map before him in order to understand 
what follows. We cannot be sure that the outlines given in our maps 
correspond with those of Aratus, so as to help us, for instance, to deter- 
mine the meaning of the word obstipus in $ 107, but any map will show 
the relative positions. There is a very interesting illustrated ws of C.’s 
translation of the PAaenomena in the Harleian Collection (no. 647) of the 
British Museum, of which a full account is given by Ottley in the 
Archaeologia, vol. 26. He assigns it to the 2nd or 3rd century, judging 
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mainly from the illustrations, but Mr E. M. Thompson of the Museum 
tells me that the ws itself cannot be older than the 9th century, though 
the illustrations are evidently copied from originals of a very niuch earlier 
date. In dealing with this part of my subject, I have continually felt 
the want of a really learned and philosophical history of the constellations, 
which should examine the various theories propounded as to their origin. 
It does not speak well for the present position of English science or 
scholarship, that it should be possible for a book to appear in 1882, revised 
by a well-known astronomer and displaying a long list of distinguished 
names as subscribers, in which it is seriously asked ‘Could anything be 
more apparent than that this sign (Virgo) was invented by the patriarch 
Seth to teach the miraculous birth of Christ, and that it was so regarded 
by all his descendants through the world?’ (Moses and Geology p. 423, ed. 3.) 

admodum adulescentulo: probably in his 17th year. assidue : 
cf. $ 96. 

cetera labuntur—feruntur: translated fr. Aratus PAaen. 1. 19 foll. 
of pev ouas moAées re kai adAvdis adXor éóvres (al. ióvres, which suits better 
Q/s labuntur and Germanicus! vaga) ovpav@ €Akovrau mávr. juata ovvexes 
aiet. These are the aorépes spoken of in l. 17, to which is opposed in 1. 21 
the unmoving axis, a/ràp ó y' ovd OA(yov peraviccerat’ dÀÀà pad’ avros 
üÉov aiév apnpev. 

noctesque diesque: Munro remarks on the trochaic rhythm of this 
line (Catull. p. 153). 

$105. extremusque adeo— polus : ‘and just the tip from off (i.e. of) 
the double axle is called the pole’ (i.e. ‘the two ends of the axis are called 
poles’); Arat. 24 kai pw meipaivovor Siw modu ápdorépeOev. Cardo is 
strictly the pivot on which a thing swings (kpadaive:), cf. German. Arat. 19 
axis at immotus semper vestigia servat libratasque tenet terras et cardine 
firmo orbem agit, Colum. 1 1 $ 4 (Mipparchus prodidit) tempus fore cum 
cardines mundi loco moverentur : here it is used for the axis itself, as in 
Varro R.R. 1 2 § 4 cardo caeli ; unless we take it ‘the extreme point, 
starting from the pivot on either side, is called the pole.’ 

polus : a technical term borrowed from the Greek, cf. pseudo-Arist. 
Mund. 2 § 4 8 dv (móXov) ei vonoampev émeCevypévgv. eveiar, nv ties G&ova 
kao), Sudperpos Cora TOU kócpuov, péonY pév Exovoa THY yfjv, robs Be dvo 
móÀovs mépara. It is used by Varro (ap. Gell. m1 10) for the Arctic and 
Antarctic circles ; circulos ait in caelo circum longitudinem axis septem esse, 
e quibus duos minimos, qui axem extimum tangunt, modous appellari dicit ; 
and so by Vitruv. IX 1 $ 2 caelum volvitur circa, terram. per axis cardines 
extremos. ..unum in summo mundo ac post ipsas stellas septentrionem, alterum 
sub terra in meridianis partibus, ibique circum eos cardines orbiculos (whorls) 
perfecit, qui Graece mókow nominantur. 

dicitur esse: used for simple dicitur, as below dicitur esse Helice, and 
§ 109 dicitur esse Bootes. 

Arctoe: cf. Homer JJ. xvii 487 (who speaks only of one Bear) "Apxror 
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@ nv kai "Auafav émikAgguv kaXéovaw, 7 T' avtod orpédera kat T "Opiova 
doxevet, ot & Gupopos éaTi Xoerpóv "Okcavoio ; Aratus 26 Ove d€ pw duis 
€xovcai" Apkrot Gua Tpoyo@ot 70 Or; kaAeovrat "Aua£ai Lewis Astr. p. 58 foll 
The form arctoe is found in the Phaenom. 441, cf. Adelphoe in Ter., cane- 
gphoroe, cosmoe in Cic. 

Cynosura: ‘the dog's tail’, probably suggested by the circular sweep 
of three of the stars and then applied to the whole constellation. This and 
the following line are quoted in the Acad. 11 66, where C. compares probable _ 
reasoning to the vaguer guidance of Helice, demonstrative reasoning to 
Cynosura. For a different application compare Milton's lines *where 
perhaps some beauty lies, the Cynosure of neighbouring eyes’. Thales is 
said to have been the first to introduce the knowledge of the Lesser Bear 
into Greece from Phoenicia. 

altera dicitur esse: for the rhythm cf. $ 107 verum tempora sunt, and 
three consecutive lines in Phaenom. 172—174 Propter Aquarius, Exiguo 
qui, E multis tamen; also Munro p. 103 * we find in Lucr. hundreds of in- 
stances in which the first two feet are marked off from the rest of the 
verse...with two dactyls, as Omnia denique sancta, Quippe potentia cum, 
Vertice Palladis ad’. 

Helice: the name is explained either from its revolving round the pole 
or from the screw-like curvature of the line connecting its stars; see 
Ideler u. d. Ursprung d. Sternnamen pp. 4—10. For the common myth 
see ‘Callisto’ in Dict. of Biog. According to Aratus they were two nymphs 
who nursed the newborn Zeus in Ida and were rewarded by being trans- 
lated to heaven. 

totis noctibus: so just below $ 108 and tota aestate $ 130; for the use 
of the AbL with £oftus to express duration of time, see Plin. xvi $ 230 
(ova gallinis) subjicito aestate tota, Suet. Claud. 44 excruciatum doloribus 
nocte tota, Roby $ 1184, 1185, and cf. above § 95 n. on toto caelo. 

septem triones: thus explained by Varro LZ. LZ. vu 74 triones boves 
appellantur a bubulcis etiam nunc mazime cum arant terram...a terra ter- 
riones, unde triones: Gellius n 21 says Aelius gave the same derivation, 
but that the word was no longer in use : Naevius, quoted by Isid. Orig. xu 
1 $ 30 (fr. L 66 Ribb.) has trionum hic moderator rusticus. If we accept 
this explanation, the constellation was compared to seven oxen treading 
the corn and going round and round the threshing-floor, an entirely dis- 
tinct conception from that of the wain with four stars representing the 
wheels and three the pole, called by Ennius temo, by Ovid plaustrum. 
Varro's etymology is of course absurd. A more probable explanation is 
that given by Max Müller (Lect. 11 364), who connects trio with the Sanscr. 
tara, our ‘star’, and the Homeric reipea (7l. xvir1 485); see Curtius Gr. Et. 
$ 205. Supposing the existence of two homonymous words, one meaning 
‘star’ and the other ‘ox’, the identification of the two would be exactly 
parallel to the identification of the two meanings of the Sansc. rikshas, 
‘bright’ and ‘bear’: the ‘seven bright stars’ were converted into ‘seven 
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bears’, and by the time the word had acquired its Greek form dpxros, 
the older meaning ‘bright’ was entirely forgotten, see M. Mii. l.c. p. 359 
foll. The secondary form septentrio may be compared with the sing. 
quadriga. 

$ 106. similiter distinctis: ‘similarly grouped’, lit. ‘dotted about’. 
Just below magis distincta seems to have another force ‘more marked, 
clearly defined’. 

hac fidunt: the passage in Aratus is as follows (1. 36 foll.): kai rzv pev 
Kuvócovparv émixAnow kaXéovaw, thy 0. érépyv “EXixny. IEA(ky ye uev avdpes 
"Axawi civ adi rekpaípovrat iva xp) vias dyiweiv, rp 0 dpa Boinkes mavvot 
mepowat Oddacoay. “AN 7 pev Kabapr kai émippaccacbat éro(um, todd? 
Qawouévg “EXikn porns amo vvkrós, 7 8 érépg Alyn pév, dràp vavrgow 
dpeíov' peuorépy yap maca Tmepiotpéperac orpopadiyyt. 

Phoenices: their practice in navigation taught them that the Lesser 
Bear was nearer the true north, cf. Arrian Zvp. Al. v1 26, Ov. Trist. 1v 3 1, 
Fast. nri 106. Hence Milton calls it ‘Star of Arcady (ie. Callisto) or 
Tyrian Cynosure’. 

confestim : ‘immediately after night-fall’, before the smaller stars are 
visible. 

Ch. xir. has inter: Aratus 45 ras 0€ 0v áp porepas, oi rrorapoio ánoppo£, 
eiAeira. péya Óa)pa ^pákov mepí T audi 7 éayós pvpíos, which Virgil more 
closely renders G. 1 244 maximus hic flexu sinuoso elabitur Anguis circum 
perque duas, in morem fluminis, Arctos ; cf. Seneca Thyestes 869, Med. 694. 

cum gurgite: for this use of cum in place of the simple ablative cf. 
§ 111 cum cornibus, $ 112 cum luce, $ 113 cum corpore, Phaenom. 215, ib. 146 
funestum magnis cum viribus amnem, imitated by Lucr. I 287 (where 
Munro says «Cic. in his Aratea quite revels in this use of cum’), see too 
Lucr. 1v 1126. 

superaque: noticed by Priscian (xiv 6 52) as an example of the 
archaic form, which is also found Phaenom. 79, 309, 335, 339, &c. The 
Dragon was usually identified with the Dragon of the Hesperides : other 
accounts are given in Hyginus and the Schol. to Aratus. 

$107. cum totius sit: so Sch. instead of the Indic. of Mss, on the 
ground that the Subj. is preferred in a sentence where prius membrum am- 
pliorem afferat sententiam, sequente moz speciali supra illam quasi eminente. 
I prefer this slight change to the insertion of twm with Ba. and Mu. 

huic non una: Aratus 54 oV uv éketvy otofev ov0' olos xebady émiddp- 
merat dap, dÀÀà dvo kporáqois, Óvo 0' Onpacw, eis 0. vmévepÜev éaxarínv 
éméxei yevvos Sewoio meXdpov: Aofóv 8 éari kdpr, vevovri Óé máumav €owev 
üxprv eis “EXixns ovprv. 

modo : for the archaic quantity see Lachmann and Munro on Lucr. 11 
1135 plura modo dispargit et ab se corpora mittit. 

obstipum —Ao£óv, commonly it means ‘ bent forward’, as in Hor. Sat. 
II 5 92 stes capito obstipo multum similis metuenti, Pers. 111 80 aerumnosique 
Solones obstipo capite et figentes lumine terram ; but, in Suet. Tib. 68, where 
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it is said that Tiberius showed his pride by walking cervice rigida et obstipa, 
Ernesti argues that it must mean ‘ bent back’, and that the word does not 
necessarily imply more than ‘stiffly bent’ in whatever direction. Appa- 
rently it has the same force in Lucilius line resupinae obstipo capitulo sibi 
ventum fecere caniculae, if I rightly understand it of ladies leaning back and 
fanning themselves. Lucretius uses it (IV 517) of a building out of the 
square, Columella (vir 10) of diseased pigs carrying their heads on one side 
febricitantum signa sunt cum obstipae sues transversa capita ferunt ; Wüste- 
mann on Hor. |. c. says it is technically used for a stiff neck in medical 
writers. I should translate therefore *the head is slanted, thrown back from 
the shapely neck ; you would say it fixed its gaze on the tail of the Great 
Bear’. I see no reason for changing the a cervice of the ss either into ac 
cervice with Sch., or (still less) into at cervice with Madv. ; the head is simply 
bent away from the line of the neck. The line is imitated by Lucr. 1 35 
atque ita suspiciens tereti cervice reposta (where see Munro on the word 
teres), and by Virg. Aen. vi1l 633 of the wolf licking her cubs, alam tereti 
cervice reflexam mulcere alternos. Germanicus and Avienus seem to have 
mistaken the force of vevovri, the first translating declive caput (1. 61), the 
second in nutum curvata (l. 156), but there is no reason to suppose these 
equivalent to C.’s obstipwm, as Forcellini. We may compare Vitruvius’ de- 
scription (Ix 4) Serpens intorta replicataque se attollens reflectitur a capite 
Minoris ad Majorem circa rostrum. 

$108. totis noctibus: see above $ 105. — reliquum quidem corpus: 
opp. to the following hoc caput. 

hoc caput: C. is fond of this rather clumsy demonstrative, which is 
here however justified by the Greek (1. 61) xeivn zov kehad TH vixerat, AXE 
cep Gkpat pioyovra Svorés Te kai dyroAai ad\AnAnow. Hipparchus explains 
this to mean that the head, the most southern part of the constellation, 
being precisely 37° from the pole, just touches the horizon in the latitude 
of Athens. It thus skims the surface of the ocean (the poetic word for 
horizon) at the point where its settings and risings meet. If it were 
further from the pole, the risings and settings would be separated by an 
interval; if nearer, there would be no setting ; but it is émi rod del havepod 
KkukAov, Which among the Greeks was called the. Arctic circle, of course 
varying with the latitude : the Antarctic circle was 6 del davis KvKXos. 
Hipp. would not have approved of C.’s translation of Aratus, for, in opposi- 
tion to a commentator named Attalus, he expressly says ov Ovvei Bpaxyüv 
xpovov kai dvaréAAev: SO the pseudo-Eratosthenes speaks of the Apaxovros 
xedady as being on the horizon. 

subito aequore condit : Grotius’ excellent emendation for the subitoque 
recondit of Mss. The phrase corresponds to ynxera in the original. Subito 
is the Part. of subire (cf. Ov. Fast. 1 313 (Cancer) occiduas subibit aquas): no 
other ex. of its use is recorded, but subiturus, subeundus are common 
enough, and we find Ov. Met. 1 37 ambitae terrae, Cic. Cornel. fr. 36 cir- 
cumitis rostris, Verr. 1 195 auctoritatem senatus exstare haereditatis aditae 
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sentio, Liv. xxvi 12 Hispania prima inita provinciarum ; so morte obita, 
praeteritus, cf. Sch. Opusc. 11 335. 

partim : for this old Acc. cf. Lucr. v1 88 unde volans ignis pervenerit aut 
. (n utram se verterit hinc partim, ib. 384, where Munro quotes Liv. xxv1 46 
$ 8 partim copiarum ad tumulum mittit, partim ipse ad arcem ducit. L. and 
S. wrongly cite Orat. 11 94, where partim is the adverb. 

id autem caput: Aratus continues (l 63) rijs 0 dyyod poyéovrt kvAtv- 
Serar avdpi éowóg Eid@dov, rd uév ovtis emictara dudaddy eimeiv, ovdé rii 
kpéparat keivos Tove, add py attas "Evyóvaaww kaXéovav 70 0 abr. év yovvact 
küpvov okhaovre éowev...nécao 8 éjmepÜe kaprve Oe£wrepoUü modds dxpov 
exe. TkoALoto Apákovros. This figure was known by various names, Engo- 
nasin, found here and in Manil v 646; Vixus in genibus or genu, as in Ov. 
Met. viri 182 (of Ariadne's crown) gemmae subitos vertuntur in ignes consis- 
tuntque loco, specie remanente coronae, qui medius Nixique genu est Anguem- 
que tenentis ; INixus simply, as in Phaenom. 45, 400, 456, 460; Ingenicu- 
latus in Vitr. IX 6. Usually it was explained of Hercules contending with 
the Dragon of the Hesperides, but many other stories are told by Hyginus 
P. A. 11 6; one of which is attributed by him to Aeschylus in the Pro- 
metheus Solutus, to the effect that Hercules being attacked by the Ligurians 
and having shot away all his arrows, se ingeniculasse multis jam vulneribus 
acceptis, but Jupiter provided him with stones, by means of which he routed 
the enemy. 

maerentis : Grotius notices this as a mistranslation of uoyéov. 

quia nixa feratur: ‘because (as they say) it is carried along in a 
kneeling attitude’. For Subj. cf. Roby § 1744. 

hic illa—Corona: Aratus continues (l 71) avro) kai Keivos Erédavos, 
Tov dyavüv &Ünke oz éuévau Atovydos dmoixopévns '" Apudüvgs, voro. vroarpé- 
pera Kexunkdros Eidddov. voro pev Eréjavos meAáev Kepady ye pev axpy 
okénteo Tap Kepadny Oduovyou: ek & ap’ exeivns avroy exuppacoas aewopevov 
'Odwobxov. The Serpent-holder was generally identified with Aescula- 
pius, whose symbol was a serpent. After being slain with the thunderbolt 
for raising the dead, he was placed among the stars at the request of 
Apollo, Ov. Fast. v1 735, Hyg. P. A. u 14. Eaximio fulgore Abl. quali- 
fying corona. 3 

$109. claro lumine: I have ventured to read /wmine for the nomine 
of Mss, as the original has $aewoópevov, and there is nothing famous in the 
name Ophiuchus. Below, claro nomine is rightly used of Arcturus ; and so 
we read of the Pleiades (Phaenom. 37) hae tenues parvo labentes lumine lucent: 
at magnum nomen signi clarumque vocatur, propterea quod et aestatis pri- 
mordia clarat et post hiberni praepandens temporis ortus admonet, ut man- 
dent mortales semina, terris. On the contrary, of other stars we read 
(Phaen. 182) obscurae sine nomine. cedunt, and German. 145 vatibus ignoti 
priscis sine honore feruntur, ib. 338 sine honore Corona i.e. | unknown 
to song. Probably the corruption arose from a misunderstanding of the 
abbreviated constr. claro lumine perhibent, which may be compared with 
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Fin. 111 63 qui in concha, patula pinna dicitur 2 qui habitat et dicitur, see n. 
on nominaverunt above § 51. 

hic pressu: after three lines Aratus goes on (l. 82), dudorepar (i.e. 
xeipes) © "Oduos memovnara (‘are busied with’) és pa re uéccov Swever 
'Oduobxov: 6 & eupeves ed érapgpós moaciv Uo OdiBer uéya Onpiov audoré- 
pour, Skoprriov, 6pOahpe re kai ev Odpyke BeBnkas, dpOos. 

ejus: monosyllabic, as cujus in Lucr. 1 149, see Wagner on synizesis (in 
Plaut. Awl. p. Lvir). 

Nepai: Fest. p. 164 M. nepa Afrorum lingua sidus, quod cancer appel- 
latur, vel, ut quidam volunt, scorpios. In its literal acceptation we find it 
used of a scorpion by Cic. Fin. v 42, of a crab by Plautus Cas. 11 8 7. 
Here and in $ 114 it is used of the constellation Scorpion, for which 
we find Scorpios in $ 113; in Ennius ap. Cic. R. P. 1 30 it might have 
either meaning, astrologorum signa in caelo quaesit, observat, Jovis cum 
capra, aut nepa aut exoritur lumen aliquod. beluae. This ambiguity gave 
rise to the absurd belief mentioned by Plin. V. H. 1x 51 that, when the 
Sun passes through Cancer, dead crabs lying on the beach are trans- 
formed into scorpions. The story of the Scorpion and Orion is told by 
Cic. Phaen. 426 foll Diana to avenge herself on Orion called up the 
scorpion from the bowels of the earth, hic valido cupide venantem perculit 
ictu, mortiferum in venas figens per vulnera virus; ille gravi moriens 
constravit corpore terram. 

Septentriones sequitur: C. here omits five lines, in which the con- 
stellation Chelae ‘the claws’ is referred to. Aratus then goes on (l. 91) 
e£óniÜev 0. “EXikns éperar éAdovri éowkós " ApkroiAa£, tov p’ avdpes émukAei- 
ovat Bodrnv, ovvex’ dpa£aígs émapdpevos ei0erav "Apkrov, kai pdda màs 
dpiógAos vd (evn dé oi ajrós €€ dAXov "Apkrovpos éA(occerat aypaddy 
adoTnp. 

Arctophylax : see Hyg. 11 4 and Dict. of Ant. s. v. Astronomia. The 
name is merely another form of Arcturus, which is used for the whole con- 
stellation by Hesiod (Op. 566, 610) and others. Bootes occurs in Homer 
Od. v 272 IlAgudóas r' écopóvra kal owe Ovovra Boorgv. It is used by 
Babrius in the sense of * ploughman’, and we find the verb Bowréw in Hes. 
Op. 391. 

temoni : so Madv. for temone, * as though yoked to the pole, i.e. wain’ ; 
apparently C. takes dua€ains as an adj. agreeing with "Apxrov. The Bear 
would thus consist of the three leading stars. 

quatit Arctum : the lexx. quote quatit equum in the same sense from 
V. Geo, 111 132, Sil. xi 254. 

$ 110 huic Booti: I have transposed the words dein quae sequuntur, 
which precede these in the mss, and placed them after Virgo, four lines 
below. Heind. was the first to observe that they were not justified by 
the omission of one or two words of the original. This change makes it 
necessary either to read autem instead of enim or to omit the particle alto- 
gether. 
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nomine claro: this is quite appropriate here. Arcturus is a famous 
and ancient name; as he says of himself in the Rudens (prol.) signum 
sum omnium acerrimum, vehemens sum exoriens ; cum occido, vehementior, 

cui subjecta: cwjus in Mss probably arose from dittographia of the 
following sub. Dav. and others retain it, inserting pedibus and so giving a 
closer rendering of the Gr. (1. 96) dudorépouwu 0€ mocciv imo axéyaw Booreo 
HapÓévov, 7 p ev xewi héeper oraxdy atyMjevra. Heind. objects to Dav.s 
reading on the ground that it is unsuited to the immediate antecedent 
Arcturus. 

spicum: this word is found in all three genders. The neuter is at- 
tested in this place by Servius on Geo. 1 111, cf. Varro ap. Non. p. 225 
neque in bona segete nullum est spicum nequam, neque in mala non aliquod 
bonum. Voss conjectures the meaning of the ear of corn to be that the 
harvest commenced under that sign. 

Virgo: Aratus describes her at length in words borrowed from Hesiod's 
description of Justice (Op. 192, 257 rj 0é re mapÓévos éari Aíkr Ards exyeyavia 
foll), cf. V. Geo. 11 474 extrema per illos Justitia excedens terris vestigia 
liquit. Ovid (Met. 1 150) and Seneca (Octav. 423 neglecta terras fugit et 
mores feros, hominum cruenta, caede pollutas manus, Astraea virgo siderum 
magnum decus) call her Astraea, others supposed her to be Erigone or 
Ceres. Virgil (Ecl. 1v 6) makes her return in the new age of gold. 

Ch. xir. dein quae sequuntur: transferred from above, see n. on 
huic Booti: the phrase seems to imply impatience, a disposition to hurry 
on, and would be very suitable here, as 47 lines of the Greek are omitted, 
in which Aratus tells the story of Astraea. 

et natos Geminos invises: Aratus 147 «pari 0€ oí Aidvyo, péoon & 
bro Kapkivos éart mocoi & vm dyudorépowi Aéov vd kaAà daeíve. The 
Twins were usually identified with Castor and Pollux, sometimes with 
Amphion and Zethus, or, by Nigidius, with the Samothracian gods. 

Cancer: said to have been placed in heaven by Juno for aiding the 
Hydra in its conflict with Hercules (cf. the story of Orion). Some thought 
it was selected to mark the summer solstice because after that the Sun 
moves backwards (Macrob. 1 17 $ 63). 

Leo: the Sun enters this sign in the middle of July, hence it is called 
by Hor. Od. 1v 29 19 stella vesani Leonis. lt was identified with the 
Nemean lion, which was said to be of lunar origin and to have been sent 
down to earth by Juno. Probably it is a mere symbol of the violent heat 
of the Sun at that time. 

quatiens: referring to the twinkling of the star, as in Phaenom. 51 
mediocre jacit quatiens e corpore lumen, and below § 111 Equus quatiens 
jubam. ° 

auriga: Aratus goes on after some ten lines (1. 160) avrov (“Hvioxor) 
pev piv ázavra peyay Adipov emi haa kexdupevoy Ores" “EXixns 0€ of axpa 
káprva dvria Suwever’ okaig & eredjrarat Gyo al€ tepri. The charioteer was 
identified with Erichthonius (cf. Virg. G. 11 113 primus Erichthonius currus 
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et quattuor ausus jungere equos), or with Myrtilus the charioteer of Oeno- 
maus. 

obductus: can we take this, with Sch., as equivalent to obversus or 
objectus? The more natural sense would be ‘covered’, ‘veiled’ (cf. below 
$ 120 trunci obducuntur libro), but this would be no translation of kexupe- 
voy ‘slanting’, for which German. and Vitr. (ix 4 $ 2) have the more cor- 
rect transversus. | 

feretur: the Fut. answers to the Gr. dyes ‘if you look, you will find him’. 

adversum tuetur: ‘the head of Helice with fierce aspect confronts 
him’, cf. V. Aen. v1 467 torva tuentem. 

Capra: the star called Capra or Capella was supposed to be Amalthea, 
the she-goat which nursed Jupiter on Ida. It is more frequently men- 
tioned than the constellation Auriga, of which it forms a part, cf. Hor. Od. 
HI 7 6 insana Caprae sidera, Ov. Fast. v 213 nascitur Oleniae signum 
pluviale Capellae. 

[tum quae sequuntur]: I cannot help thinking these words are mis- 
placed, or accidentally repeated from above, as they break the connexion 
between Áaec and Capra; and in the original only two lines are omitted, 
Thy pev re Aóyos Aü pa(óv. vzooxeiv, Dreviny dé piv. Atya Ais kaXéova? vzro- 
Gra, after which Aratus continues (l. 164) GAN’ 5 uév woAAn re kai ayAan, 
oí S€ of avro? Aewra Qaecívovra: "Egiot kapzóv cata xeipos. There is a gap 
in $ 114 before inde nepae, where they would be useful. 

Haedi: described by the poets as rainy, like their mother, because 
they rise about the time of the autumnal equinox, Hor. Od. nur 1 27 mec 
saevus Arcturi cadentis impetus aut orientis Haedi, V. Geo. 1 205, Aen. Ix 
668 pluvialibus Haedis. 

eujus sub pedibus: Aratus continues (l 167) wap soci & “‘Hunoyov 
kepaóv memrnora Ta)pov paiecOa ‘search for the crouching Bull near the 
feet of Auriga’, which the Schol explains memrnora, dia rÓ kardorypa, 
@oTrep yàp okAácas écrív, cf. l. 517 (a sign of the equinox is) Tavpov oxedéov 
Goon mepupatvera, oxAa& (=OxAaois, not in lexx.) which C. translates 
Phaenom. 290 atque genu flexo Taurus conititur ingens. When we com- 
pare this with the present line, the question arises whether conitor may 
not express a kneeling posture, as we saw that nirus did, both being con- 
nected with genu; otherwise we must suppose that C. here wrongly took 
Tavpov as Subj. of the Inf. ‘the Bull struggles’ (conzrus), and misunder- 
stood wemrnora, which here and in 1. 354 (of Andromeda in presence of the 
sea-monster) we ought probably to connect with arjcc@: in l 323 (of 
Orion) vro? memrnara, and 317 (four stars) tapSodraédny dv0 wap dio mextn- 
ora, some other explanation is required, and I should connect it either 
with meravyums Or wérowa. Grotius gives three senses, (1) ‘expanded’, 
(2) ‘bowed down’, and (3) ‘threatening’ (?). Germanicus here has ¢ruz, 
Avienus late tenduntur pectora Tauri ; in speaking of Andromeda C. trans- 
lates amompoO. wextnviay by in tutoque locatam (Phaenom. 139), German. 
has expositam ; of Orion C. has late dispersum (Phaen. 105). 
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§ 111. caput stellis: Aratus goes on (l 173) ‘Yades rai uév p' emi 
mavri ueromq Tavpov SeSAXéara:. 

Hyadas: mentioned by Homer and Hesiod, and therefore called by 
Aratus (l. 172) kai Ainv keívov Gvop’ etperat ovd€ Tor atras vjkovaro.. Ovid 
says of them (Fausti v 165) ora micant Tauri septem radiantia flammis, 
navita quas Hyadas Graecus ab imbre vocat. Pars Bacchum nutrisse putat, 
pars credidit esse Tethyos has neptes Oceanique senis; foll Horace calls 
them £ristes (Od. 1 3 14) because their morning setting was in November, 
and their rising in April was also attended with rain Plin. JV. H. xvin 66. 

Suculas: the same is said by Plin. Lc. and Tiro ap. Gell. xix 9 adeo 
veteres Romani litteras Graecas nesciverunt, ut stellas quae in capite Tauri 
sunt propterea suculas appellarint, quod eas Graeci vadas vocant,...sed vades 
oUk Gro Tar vor, ita ut nostri opici putaverunt, sed ab eo quod est jew appel- 
lantur. Gellius defends his countrymen on the ground that sucula was 
the natural Latin for vas as super for urép. The present opinion is rather 
that both the Greek and Latin are from the root sus and mean little pigs, 
as the other names of constellations refer to material objects, chiefly 
animals (Vanicek Etym. and Nitzsch Odyss. v 272). Also the quantity of 
the vowel is against the derivation of vas (i, like the oblique cases of ds) 
from Je (v). The form sucula may be compared with bucula, canicula. 

Cepheus : Aratus continues (l. 182) avrós uv karóom ev oy Kuvocovpi- 
dos "Apkrov Ky$evs audorépas xeipas raviovrt €orxas. Cf. T'usc. v 8 nec stel- 
latus Cepheus cum uxore (Cassiopeia) genere (Perseus) filia (Andromeda) 
traderetur, nisi caelestium divina cognitio nomen eorum ad errorem fabulae 
traxisset (i.e. if they had not been famed as astronomers). For the story 
see Ov. Met. 1v 663 foll. and Milton Penseroso ‘that starred Ethiop Queen, 
that strove to set her beauty's prize above the sea-nymphs and their 
powers offended’. 

ipse: as contrasted with his wife and daughter. 

Cynosurae: a name in apposition limiting the more general Arti, 
unless we may regard it as an Adj. like the cynosura ova of Plin. H..N. x 
167. 

hunc antecedit: Aratus continues (1. 187) ro & dpa Saipovin mpoxvdiv- 
derat ov pada ToAAy vvkri $aewogérr mauri Kaooveresa. 

hanc autem illustri: Aratus (1. 197) avro yap xdxeivo xvAivderat aivov 
dyadpa ’Avdpopedns vo urrpi Kexacpevor, i.e. * arrayed beneath her mother’. 
One of the scholiasts however gives oiovei xeyopiopévoy as an explanation 
of kexacévov, probably reading xeyaopevor from xa{opa:, which perhaps 
may be the origin of C.'s aufugiens aspectum. For the constr. of auf. with 
Acc. cf. Prop. 1 9 30 assiduas aufuge blanditias, Hyg. Fab. 258 quae sol 
aufugit, where Muncker gives other instances. Lachmann (in his Lucr. 
p. 272) argues against the reading here, on the ground that the final a of 
Greek nouns is long and cannot be elided (ib. p. 405); but Mu. instances 
Andromeda hic (Phaenom. 251), Andromeda et (ib. 436), and the short a in 
hydra (ib. 292, 391). 
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maesta: this hardly gives the aivóv &yaXua of the original. It may 
have been suggested by the words used just before of Cassiopeia avaeuw 
emt vrai. 

huic Equus ille: Aratus 205 dA)’ dpa oí kai kpari wéAwp emeAnrarat 
"Immos yaorépt veiiipg, Evvds 0 émiNdpmerat dornp, Tov pev ew ophadrio, tis & 
écxaróovri kapijvg. The horse is Pegasus who with his hoof made Hippo- 
crene. For duplices Sch. cites V. Aen. 1 93 duplices ad sidera palmas, and 
Cic. Prov. Cons. 13 has duplices pestes sociorum. (of the consuls Piso and 
Gabinius), but both instances refer to pairs. Is there any case in which it 
means simply ‘two’? Perhaps here we should translate ‘twinned’. The 
line aeternum ex astris—nodum is an embellishment added by C. We find 
nodus used of a common star in Phaenom. 17 (translating cvvdeopos), and 
aeternus similarly used (1. 34 aeterno nomine) without anything correspond- 
ing to it in the original: the word was also a favourite with Lucretius, 
cf. his aeterno devictus volnere amoris, and Munro on v 402, 476, 514. 

contortis cum cornibus: ‘with crinkled horns’, Aratus 225 adrod 
kal Kptoio Oowrarai eiat kéAevÜÓoi. This was supposed to be the ram which 
carried Phrixus and Helle. haeret=éornpixra Arat. 229, regularly used 
of fixed stars, as in Phaenom. 169 procul illis Piscibus haerens, where the 
Gr. has simply ofos azo zporépev. For cum see n. on eum gurgite § 112. 

Pisces: after describing Deltoton (the Triangle), Arat. goes on (l. 239) 
ert & év mpoBoAgat Nórowo 'IxyÓves, add’ aici €repos mpodepéarepos dAXov, kai 
pGXXov Bopéao véov kartóvros dkovei. Probably the month in which the sun 
passed through this sign was originally connected with fishing. After- 
wards a mythological explanation was found in the Syrian deity Derceto or 
Atargatis, alias Isis or Venus (Ov. Fast. 11 458), whom the two fishes are 
said to have saved from Typhon. 

aquilonis tangitur auris: this method of describing the quarters 
of the heaven is imitated by Lucr. v 689, where see Munro. 

Ch. xtiv $ 112. ad pedes Andromedae: Aratus 248 dudorepor dé 
mooes yauBpo) emonpaivorey IIépoeos, of pa oí aiév érepáAuot hopeovra. Avràp 
oy €v Bopéo $éperat mepiurjkeros aay (‘the feet of Andromeda may point 
you towards her spouse, for they pursue their path above his shoulder’). 

cujus propter laevum genu: Arat. 254 ayy: 0é of oxatas émeyouvidos 
7a mca IIAgi0es Popéovra, 6 & ov pada woAXOs árácas xàpos yet, kai Ó 
avrai emurxeyraoGa adavpai.  Hipparchus notices that Aratus is wrong in 
placing the Pleiads near the knee of Taurus; they are really at his back, 
near the bright stars in the left foot of Perseus. For the readings see 
crit. n. In the Phaenom. |. 27 Baehrens reads at propter laevum genus 
omnis parte locatas parva Vergilias tenui cum luce videbis, where Mss have 
parvas. The four words following genus are omitted here in three of 
Orelli's Mss ; and B, which adds them, has o£ instead of cujus and genus 
for genu, which certainly suggests that they were inserted from the 
Phaenom. Sch. however and Mu. give the complete lines, making cujus a 
monosyllable, like ejus in § 109; and the former (Opusc. 111 336) illustrates 
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the alteration of at into cujus, by the change of quam gelidum into tum 
gelidum just below, quem propter for quam propter, to suit the altered con- 
struction ; and in $ 112 paulo into paulum, horrisonis into horriferis appa- 
rently by slip of memory. The archaic genus for genu, which they read 
here, is found in Phaenom. 45, 46, 399, 403. The inserted words omni ex 
parte locatas parvas do not agree with the original and indeed are hardly 
intelligible. 

Vergilias : Max Müller (Zect. 11 p. 7) derives the name ‘from virga a 
sprout or twig: the name was given by Italian husbandmen, because in 
Italy, when they became visible about May, they marked the return of 
summer’, Others connect it with ver or vergo. The word IDed8es is 
usually connected with zAeiv, as they marked the safe time for sailing, but 
Nitzsch (Od. v 272), with whom Vanicek agrees, thinks the form zeAecaóes 
(Pind. Vem. 11 8) the older, and supposes that they were regarded as a flock 
of wild doves flying before the hunter Orion, as Hes. Op. 619 IDWwyaóes 
cÜévos Oufpiuov "Qpíevos etyovoa. In later times they were believed to 
be the daughters of Atlas pursued by the love of Orion and saved by being 
turned into doves. They are among the five constellations mentioned by 
Homer and Hesiod. It is said in the Dict. of Ant. s. v. that in Arabic 
and Old English they were spoken of as the Hen and Chickens. 

tenui cum luce: see above $ 106 eum gurgite ; Mr Swainson compares 
Lucr. rv 1126 viridi cum luce zmaragdi. 

inde Fides: Arat.l 268 kai XéAvs 70 óA(yy. Cic. seems to have filled 
up his line with otiose epithets for an ordinary lyre, like his contortis corni- 
bus of Aries in § 111, if Mu. and Baehrens are right in reading posita et 
leviter convexa videtur ‘next to this in position and slightly bowed 
outwards appears the Lyre’. Ba. has leviter posita: could this mean 
‘slightly sketched’ (duvdpa in Theon's Schol.) like Hor. Od. 1v 8 8 sollers 
hominem ponere? The fact that there is one splendid star in Lyra is not 
inconsistent with such a description on the part of C. Sch. (Opusc. II 
336) suggested positu leviter conversa — paululum inclinata et obliquata. It 
is true Manilius (v1 325) speaks of the Lyre as conversa * up side down ^ as 
Cic. has puppis conversa Phaen. 127 ; but what ground had C. for such a 
statement? his authority gives no hint of a slanting position. If it be 
said that this would be apparent in any map or sphere which C. might 
have before him, as it is in the Harleian Ms; yet there would be no force 
in the adverb Jeviter; the position is represented as precisely reversed, 
The Lyre was identified with that first made by Mercury. 

inde est ales Avis: for inde we have namque in Phaenom, 47 to 
explain alitis in the previous line : in the original (l. 275) 7ro« yàp xai Zyvi 
mapatpéxet aiddos”Opus, the Schol. take Znvi as equivalent to rà ovpav@ 
(C.’s sub tegmine caeli). I suppose. ales is to be taken as an epithet here, 
though Ba. writes it with a capital ^ L. and S. seem to think that C. 
intended it to represent alóAos, but it occurs also Phaen, 258, without any 
Greek equivalent. This constellation was identified by later writers with 
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the Swan of Leda and is therefore called Cyenus by Germanicus, Olor by 
Manilius. 

capiti autem Equi: Arat. 1. 283 "Immov. map 9 apa oi ke$aAMr xeip '"Y8po- 
xooo Oefirepr) rávvrai, 0 & óziaTepos Alyokopfjos téAXera. Nothing is said 
in the original of the body of Aquarius. Probably the name was given to the 
Sign, because it was thought that the Sun's passage through it was accom- 
panied by rain, so Hor. Sat. 1 1 36 contristat Aquarius annum. Later my- 
thologers identified him with Ganymede, as the celestial cup-bearer, or 
with Deucalion as the witness of the Deluge. , 

tum gelidum : for tum we read quam in Phaen. 58 after serius. The 
four lines which follow are an expansion of Arat. l. 286 kékAvrat Aiyoxepos 
iva re rpézer "HeAtov ts, not (as Dav.) a translation of 292 rore Ór) kpvos éx 
Aus éo7t, Which is given in Phaen. 67. 

semifero : used properly of one who is half man, half brute, as of Pan 
(Lucr. Iv 587). Voss in his note on Aratus l. c. cites Eratosth. (Catast. 
27) to show that Pan was originally intended by Aiyókepos, and that he 
was anciently represented, like his son Aegipan, as a mixture of man and 
goat. He was raised to heaven in gratitude for his aid in the war between 
Typhon and the Gods; but when his form became humanized, the fable 
placed his son in heaven in his stead. The story is given in full from 
Nigidius by the scholiast on Germanicus. In later times, e.g. on the coins 
of Augustus, Capricornus is depicted with a fish's tail. Macrobius (Sat. 1 
17) says the climbing goat was chosen as the sign of the winter solstice, 
because the Sun begins to climb the heaven from that time, as the Crab 
with its backward movement represents the retrogression which follows 
the summer solstice. 

magno in orbe : the zodiac, cf. Phaenom. 237 foll. 

Titan: the sun is so called as being either identified with Hyperion or 
the son of Hyperion; the first example seems to be in Empedocles fr. 
l 185, but it is more common in Latin than in Greek poetry, cf. Preller 
Gr. M. p. 41 n. 4. 

$113. ut sese ostendens: Arat. 302 o5ua dé rou Keivns ópns...Sxop- 
míos dvréAÀow etn TupaTns emt vukrOs: Hrow yap péya róÉov ávéAkerai eyyvOe 
kévrpov Tokeutns, OA Cyov 0€ mapoírepos iotatat avroU Zkopmios avté\A@v: 68 
avépxetat avtixa waddov, which are thus turned Phaen. 74 hoc signum 
veniens poterunt praenoscere nautae: jam prope praecipitante licebit visere 
nocte, ut sese ostendens emergit (ostendens ostendat Mss) &c. where ut is 
probably to be translated ‘when’; ‘you have a sign of bad weather 
when the Scorpion rises’. "Taking the quotation, as it stands, we should 
naturally make ut follow aspicitur in the sense of ‘how’, the direct 
construction being frequently used instead of the indirect in such circum- 
stances by the older poets, as in Enn. Anz. l. 215 V. audite ut mitto ; Trag. 
23 eloquere, res Argivum ut se sustinet ; Ter. Hec. 111 5 21 si memorare velim 
quam fideli amimo...fui, vere possum ; Virg. Ecl. Iv 52 aspice venturo lae- 
tantur ut omnia saeclo. It is possible also to take Scorpios as subject to 
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aspicitur ‘the Scorpion is seen as he rises’. But it may be a question 
whether the quotation was not at first shorter, and whether the words 
ut sese ostendens emergit may not have been added, as in a former quotation, 
from the Phaenomena ; see crit. n. The omission of wt in Mss is probably 
accidental owing to the -ur preceding, unless aspicitur is a corruption for 
aspicito ut, the Imperative being, more naturally than the Ind., followed 
by wt with Ind. 

ostendens emergit: some edd. have emergens ostendit, but it is not 
uncommon for the more important word to be thus subordinated to the 
less important, as in § 115 natura omnia conficiens funditur, where we 
might have expected fusa conficit. 

alte: Baehrens and Orelli read alto with Grotius, ‘rising out of the 
deep’. Alte is common in the older poets, as of the sun in Lucr. Iv 404 
jubar erigere alte, Y 610 rosea alte lampade lucens. 

posteriore trahens— Arcum: ‘drawing after it a bent bow with its 
powerful tail’. Cic. here mistakes the force of 1. 305 avéAkeraw éyyv6. kév- 
rpov, ‘the Archer is drawing the bow near the Scorpion's sting’ (—tendit), 
and confounds it with the &A«era: of 1. 342 5j 8€ Kuvos ueydAoto kar oupny €Ake- 
ra. Apyo (— trahitur). Arcus is used for the whole constellation by German. 
1. 311, 668. The Archer, whom Cic. calls Sagittipotens (Phaen. 73) Sagit- 
tarius (1. 279) Arcitenens (1. 405), was supposed to be a centaur. I read 
flexum here with Sch., as it is found in all the mss of the Phaenom. and 
there seems no reason why C. should have changed it for the hyperbolical 
plexum, which means ‘tied in a knot’. 

quem propter—Ales: five lines are here omitted containing the ante- 
cedent to quem. As it stands, it can only be arcum, which gives a wrong 
position for the A/es (on which see $ 112). The corresponding line 85 
in the Phaen. begins with quam referring to the antecedent Sagitta in l. 84, 
cf. Aratus 311 Zore 8é row mporépw BefNjuévos AAXos "Oiaros, avrós atep ro&ov' 
6 0€ of mapamérrara, "Opus doodrepov Bopéox oyeddbev 5€ of dAXos Gyrat ov 
róccos peyéber...kal pav Kadeova "Arjróv. The solitary arrow was said to be 
either that with which Apollo slew the Cyclopes or that with which 
Hercules killed the eagle of Prometheus. convolvitur : referring to 
the rotatory movement of the heaven. 

Aquila se portat: cf. Phaen. 24 victor pedes portat. The eagle is 
called Jovis Ales nuntius (Phaen. 294); it is alluded to by Eur. 2hesus 530. 
For cum corpore cf. above § 106 cum gurgite. 

deinde Delphinus : Aratus continues (l. 316) AeAis 8' ov pdda Todos 
émitpéxer Aiyoxephi. According to Geminus it was raised to heaven by 
Neptune for revealing the hiding-place of Amphitrite ; others identified it 
with the dolphin of Arion. | 

exinde Orion: Aratus 322 dofds nuév Tavpoto Top) (' under the section 
of Taurus’) jmokécurac avrós. "piov. In Homer he appears as a mighty 
hunter, avos ’Qpiwvos, eyed by the bear he is pursuing (Z7. xvii 486), and 
following the chase even in the lower world (Od. x1 572) 'Qpíeva meXoptov 
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elcevonoa Onpas opo) eidevvra, cf. too Od. xi 310, v 21. In oriental 
astronomy he is the giant Nimrod, see Smith's Dict. of the Bible under 
‘Orion’. The story of his death for insulting Diana is variously told; 
according to one account it was through the sting of a scorpion (see 
above $ 109 on JVepa), according to another followed by Horace, notus 
et integrae temptator Orion Dianae virginea domitus sagitta, (Od. m1 4 
10). 

$ 114. quem subsequens: Aratus 326 roids of kal $povpós detpouévo 
vmO0 voro haiverar ápdorépowi Kvoev émi mocci BeBnkos. refulget is 
altered from refulgens of Phaen. to suit the context.  S?rius rose at the 
time of the entry of the sun into Leo, which marked the hottest season of 
the year; hence Horace speaks of rabiem Canis et momenta Leonis, cum 
semel accepit solem furibundus acutum ; Ep.1r10 16. Homer (Jl. xxi 29) 
likens Achilles to the baleful star óvre kvv 'Opícevos émikNgow Kadéovow. 
Aaymporaros pev OO éarí, kakóv O€ re OF a TETUKTAL. 

post Lepus subsequitur: Aratus 338 mocci dp 'Opievos vm dgqo- 
Tépow Aaywos épp.evés nuata mávra Ouokerav avràp 6 "y ale Seipros é&óni6ev 
$éperat uerióvrt eorxws. The mythologists were hard put to it to find any 
story for this constellation, which, like the hound, the doves and others, 
was simply seen in the sky by the primitive hunters. A moral is attached 
to it, as to the Hydra, by Hyginus r1 33. 

curriculum sedans: thisissaid of Sirius in Phaen. 125, but it is more 
like the original to make it refer, as here, to the Hare. 

at Canis—Argo: the original is cited above on posteriore trahens. 
On the Argosee $ 89. serpens may express the gliding movement either 
of a ship or of the heavenly bodies, as in Phaen. 45 (Ales) volat et serpens 
geminis secat aera pinnis, and Lucr. v 690 annua sol in quo concludit 
tempora, serpens. 

hanc Aries tegit: here, as above (quem propter) the noun to which 
the pronoun refers has been omitted, either from a hiatus in the Mss or from 
carelessness on the part of C., see Arat. 356 Kiros omo Kpuo re kai “IyOvow 
apdorépown Baroy vrép IIoraguoü BeBAnwevoy aorepoertos : thus turned by C. 
Phaen. 140 Andromedam explorans fera quaerere Pistria pergit...hanc Aries 
&c. As the verse stands here, we are obliged to refer hanc to Argo, which 
really lies 70? to the west of Cetus or Pistrix. This was supposed to be 
the sea monster sent to devour Andromeda. For Aries and Pisces see 
above § 111. tegit, for which Sch. conjectures ¢agit, simply means lies 
above it, i.e. to the north of it. 

fluminis—ripas: the River is, according to Aratus, the mysterious 
Eridanus, identified by many with Padus; others supposed it to be the 
Nile. illustri: Orelli conjectured dlustris as nearer the original dore- 
poevros, but the epithet suits one noun as well as the other, and the Abla- 
tive makes a better verse. Sch. reads tangentes without reason ; Cetus 
does touch the River with his breast,—I adopt Heinsius’ emendation, 
pectore for corpore—while Pisces are some distance from it. 
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quem : the Masc. is I think used, not (as Sch.) because C. had fluvius 
in his mind (on which see Varro A. A. 1 12), but because in the Phaen. he 
had used for it the name Eridanus, of which he says (1. 149) hune Orionis 
sub laeva cernere planta serpentem poteris, proceraque Vincla videbis. 

Vincla: Arat. 362 Aegyuoi & ovpavio rois "IyÉÜves dkpoit €xyovrat, dudo 
cv popeovrat aw ovpaiwv karióvres (‘hanging from their tails’), 

inde Nepae cernes: forty lines are omitted in which the Southern 
Fish and the Water Stream are treated of; then Aratus goes on 1. 402 
avràüp vm aiÜouévo kévrpo Tépaos peyddoro Zkopmíov ayxt vorowo Ournprov 
aiepeirai. The Altar was an invention of Eudoxus, which the mythologists 
made out to be that on which the Gods swore alliance against the Titans. 

propterque Centaurus: Arat. 437 roi (Kevravpov) yap rot rà pev avdpt 
€o.kora vetoÓ. Keira. Zkopmiov: immovpaa 0. vro a ist XgÀai gyovow, avtip 6 
Oeéireprjv aiei ravvovrt &otkev áyría Owcroto Outnpiou: év 0é of dmpiE dÀXo pan’ 
ea rjkera,. eAnAapevoy dia xeipós. Ónpiov. equi partis—ízzov/pau. For 
subjungere the mss of Phaen. have conjungere. 

Chelis : the constellation formerly known as the Claws of the Scorpion 
was afterwards changed to Libra. In Div.11 98 it is called Jugum, in jugo 
cum esset luna. Virgil has both names, Chelae in Geo. 1 33 and Libra 1. 208 
Libra die somnique pares ubi fecerit horas, et medium luci atque umbris 
jam dividit orbem, referring to the autumnal equinox, when the sun is in 
Libra. Manilius calls it juga Chelarum 1 609. After the astronomical 
reform of Jul. Caesar the name Libra is the one in ordinary use, e.g. Hor. 
Od. 11 17 16 sew Libra, seu me Scorpios adspicit formidolosus ; Manil. rv 548 
felix aequato genitus sub pondere Librae ; judex examen sistet vitaeque necis- 
que. Besides denoting the equilibrium of day and night, it was supposed 
to be the scale of the Virgin Justice. 

hic : the centaur, supposed to be Chiron. porgens : the contracted 
form becomes regular in surgo. 

quadrupes: now known as Lupus, but not specially named by the 
Greeks, as C. says in the line which follows in PAaen. 212 (omitted here) 
quam nemo certo donavit nomine Graium. Martianus Capella calls it 
panthera. Germanicus (419) leaves it doubtful sew praedam e silvis portat 
seu dona propinquae, placatura deos, cultor Jovis, admovet arae. Though 
quadr. commonly means a beast of burthen, we find it used of a tortoise 
Pacuv. Ant. fr. 4, of a crocodile Plin. JV. A. viu 37. 

truculentus caedit: the weight of ms authority is about equal for 
cedit or caedit, but I think the probability is in favour of the latter, 
because (1) we should otherwise have cedit —tendit —cedit all meaning the 
same thing (for tendit can hardly be taken in the sense of ‘stretch’ with 
porgens just before), (2) the idea of sacrifice is naturally suggested by the 
altar, (3) the word truculentus, which does not occur in the original, seems 
to have been added by Cic. to suit caedit rather than cedit, 

hic sese infernis— Hydra : Arat. 442 ddd’ éri yap re xai dAXo repaíoDev 
£Axerav dotpov. "YÓpmv pv kaAéovgt, 70 de (dovri eouxds rjvekés eixeirai, Ln- 
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fernis : the regions near the South ; so Phaen. 217 subiens inferna Leonis 
and 272 alter ab infernis Austri convertitur auris. 

longe corpus est fusum — éA«era,, because the Hydra srávv emi ujkw rov 
ékrérarat, as Theon says in his Schol., extending over three Signs. It was 
identified by the Greeks with the Lernaean Hydra. The Egyptians said 
it denoted the Nile, which overflowed its banks during the three cor- 
responding months, the Cup being the national symbol, and the Raven the 
slime left behind after the inundation. 'The more common story told by 
Ovid (7. 11 243 foll.) is that a raven sent by Apollo waited at the fountain 
for some figs to ripen, and then seizing a snake in its claws, laid upon it 
the blame of its own delay, hic mihi causa morae, vivarum obsessor aquarum, 
hic tenuit fontes officiwunque mewm. The all-seeing Deity punished the raven 
by condemning it to perpetual thirst during the time of the ripening of 
figs ; and the moral lesson was enforced by being written in the sky, see 
Hyg. 11 40. 

in medioque sinu: Arat. 448 uéco; 06 ome(pg Kpnrnp, muparn © émi- 
kevrat elOwAov Kopakos oreipny kómTovri éotkós. kai uzjv. kai IIpokvov  AuüUpots 
vro kaAà haeive. Hyginus lc. explains as follows, videtur rostro caudam 
Hydrae verberare ut tamquam sinat se ad Crateram transire. ex- 
tremam : sc. hydram. The form cratera occurs elsewhere in Cic. as well 
as in Livy and Horace ; Nonius reads ereterra in this passage. 

Antecanis : a second hound of Orion which rises before Sirius. Pliny 
says of it JV. 7. xvi 68 (Procyon) apud Romanos non habet nomen, nisi 
Caniculam honc velimus intellegi, id est minorem canem (the name by which 
Vitruvius knows it) The edd. have antecanem (as Baehrens) or ante canem 
in two words (with most of the mss), which may be compared to the terms 
pro consule, pro praetore; but, as these gave rise to the forms pro-consul, 
pro-praetor, so Antecanis would be formed to represent the Gr. mpokvov, 
and this is the form we find regularly used in the Scholia to Germanicus 
(see crit. nn.). Similarly we have antepes Cic. Phaen. 452, antevindemiator 
Germ. Schol. p. 208 Breys. The scribes would naturally divide the word 
and put the second half in the Acc. 

Cicero mentions in all 48 stars or constellations, omitting the following 
from the list of Aratus, Vindemiatrix (rporpuyynrnp) after Virgo ; Deltoton 
(Phaen. |. 4) after Aries; Sagittarius (Phaen. 72), unless we identify this 
with Arcus, after Scorpios; Cetus or Purstrix (Phaen. 140) after Argo; 
Piscis Australis and Aqua after Vincla (Phaen. 167). Of these Pistrix alone 
is of importance : as the omission misplaces the constellation which follows : 
perhaps we ought to supply tum Pistrix with Lescal. and Bouh. before hane 
Aries. It is worthy of note that the scribes have not attempted to supply 
these omissions from the Phaenomena ; which suggests a doubt as to the 
supposed interpolation in $ 112. 

$115. discriptio: see 1 26 and Index. ornatus: see above $ 94. 

temere cursantibus: see above § 93: and for the argument the elo- 
quent passage in Manilius 1 483 foll. 
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aut vero: Heind. reads an vero with G; the former introduces a new 
subject, the latter an alternative question with regard to a former subject ; 
cf. Or. 1 36 quis enim tibi hoc concesserit aut initio genus hominum in monti- 
bus. ..dissipatum, non prudentium consiliis compulsum...se oppidis moenibus- 
que saepsisse? aut vero reliquas utilitates...non a sapientibus et fortibus viris 
...esse constitutas? 

aliqua natura: I think this reading gives a better sense than alia 
quae natura. In the first place it would be odd to allude to the clashing of 
atoms as a sort of natura (and this, I think, must be the force of alia, 
for we can hardly take it, with Heind., as referring to the animated 
nature of the Stoics) and secondly we have already had an ?nanima natura 
specified as a conceivable cause of the universe ($$ 76—81) and contrasted 
with fortuna (§ 43) and necessitas (§ 81). I think too that aut vero implies 
a more decided opposition to the preceding clause, than would be expressed 
by alia quae. For aliqua, see $ 88 necessitate aliqua, $ 4 aliquod numen, 
$ 18 aliquam mentem (see n.). 

quae ut fierent ratione eguerunt - quorum effectio eguit ratione. For 
other examples of the substitution of the concrete for the abstract, the 
personal for the impersonal construction, see Lael. 56 constituendi sunt qui 
sint fines with Reid's n. ; ib. 63 quidam perspiciuntur quam sint leves; Fin. v 
58 ut plane, qualia sint, intellegantur, for intellegatur; where Madv. says 
facillima est forma, qua sola, Cicero utitur, ejus attractionis, quam. tractavit 
Kruegerus (Unters. 111 $ 162). Compare the Greek constructions with $aí- 
vopa,, 05Aós eipu, Sixards epi. For the thought cf. $ 97 n. Min. F. 17 § 6. 


C d (4). The several parts of the universe are held together by a strong 
centripetal force, which is the cause of life and warmth in all other 
things, and from which all are developed anew in the cyclical regene- 
ration. && 115—118 (cf. above, 8$ 83—85). 


Ch. xv. nec vero haec solum admirabilia: cf. § 126 atque ula 
mirabilia. 

nihil majus: we find majus contrasted with mirabile Div. u 141, cf. 
Fat. 17. 

ita stabilis est mundus: Zeller (1v p. 562) thinks this represents the 
view of Panaetius, who denied the cyclical conflagration, cf. below §§ 118, 
119; but we find the same in Cleomedes p. 5 (who gives the view of Posi- 
donius and the Stoics generally), ‘it is impossible for the world to be 
dissipated in space’, vévevke yap mpos TO éavrov pégov, Kal TOUTO €X€« KATO, 
Srov vévevkev, cf. Philo Prov. n 56, Chrysippus ap. Plut. 5f. Rep. p. 
1054 E 1. 

aptius: cf. $58 aptissimus ad permanendum. 

capessentes : lit. ‘ clutching at’. nituntur aequaliter: ‘maintain 
a uniform pressure’. 

ad medium rapit et convertit extrema: ‘turns back and hurries to 
the centre the outermost particles’, cf. $ 84 deinde retrorsum vicissim ex 
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aethere aer, inde aqua, ex aqua terra infima. Zeno (ap. Stob. Ecl. 1 19 § 4) 
does not make it quite clear how the doctrine of the upward movement of 
air and fire is to be reconciled with the belief in universal gravitation : ‘it 
is correctly said that all the parts of the world, especially those that have 
weight, seek the centre, and that thisis the cause of the stability of the uni- 
verse and of the earth; air and fire are absolutely without weight, still they 
have a sort of tendency to the centre of the universal sphere, though they 
naturally gather around its circumference’ (yiyver@ai rabrá mos én TO THs 
dAns odalpas Tov kócpov pécov, rjv S€ ovoracw Tpos THY mepupépeiav. avTOU 
vzowicÜa)). Compare also passages cited by Zeller Iv pp. 184, 185. The 
explanation seems to be that the all-pervading ether, while it has a na- 
turally expansive and interpenetrative force, has also a strong cohesive 
force and thus holds all things together around the centre. See below, 
on the air, which has in itself a tendency to rise, and yet clings to the 
element immediately under it, so as to forbid any vacuum ; and cf. Plut. 
Comm. Not. § 45, p. 1085 € yy pév yàp toaar kal Uap ovre avrà avvéxew ovTE 
érepa, mvevparukijs 0€ ueroxr kai mupa@dous Suvdayews THY évórgra OudvAárrew. 
dépa 0€ kai rip a)rGv re eivau SC edroviay ékrarià (expansive owing to their 
elasticity) kai rots duo ékeivow éykekpapéva róvov mapéxew Kal TO póvuisov 
kat ovaiades : also Def. Or. p. 425 (Chrysippus held) órw rais eis ro abr?s 
pécov 17) oUgía kal rais aro ToU a’THSs uégov Siorketrar Kal c'vvéxerat kuraeat, 
Nemes. 2 p. 29 (the Stoics say) rovuerjv etvat kivnow rept rà aopara eis TO &oc 
dpa kai To €£@ kwovpévgv ; Seneca JV. Q. 11 6, and vi 16 non esse terram sine 
spiritu palam est; non tantum illwm dico, quo se tenet et partes sui jungit, qui 
inest etiam saxis mortuisque corporibus &c., Vit. Beat. 8 $ 4 mundus quoque 
cuncta complectens rectorque universi deus in exteriora quidem tendit, sed 
tamen in totum undique in se redit. This Stoic doctrine of attraction to a 
centre was vehemently controverted by the Epicureans, as may be seen in 
Lucr. 1 1052 foll. Even Plut. (Fac. Orb. L. c. 7) denies it. 

§ 116. si mundus globosus: we find the converse argument in Cleom. 
I c. 8, p. 40, the earth being proved round, it follows that the universe 
must be so too. 

medium infimum : cf. $ 84, Arist. Cael. 1 p. 268 b, Aéyo & dve pév rv 
dT TOU uécov kivnow, karo 0e THY emt TO pecor, Plato, Phaed. 1128, Cleom. 
I pp. 9, 12. 

nihil interrumpat : ‘there is nothing to break the continuity’, i.e. no 
vacuum; cf. Cleom. I p. 4 rd kevóv év TO kóop OSE Sos éarí, ei yàp ph OV 
0Àov ouphuns vmfpxev r TOV dav ovoia, oUr av omo hicews oiov T hy avwvé- 
xXeoOa kai Scorkeio Oar Tov kóaov, ore TAY pepav a/roU0 cvumáÜDeud Tis av FY 
mpos adAnAa, oUre xy Up évós rómov cvvexopévov avTov kal ToU mvevpaTos pu) 
dv’ GAov Ovros cvudvobs, otóv ' àv Hy rjuiv opay 1) dkovew. perakd yàp Ovrov 
kevopaárov éveroü((ovro av vr avTGv ai aicOnoets. 

$117. huic continens aer: cf. $ 66 and $ 100. 

fertur levitate sublimis: the reading sublime is unsupported by Mss 
and forms a weak ending to the clause. For the use of the predicative 
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Adjective instead of the Adverb see Madv. § 300, Draeg. $ 159 ; for subli- 
mis see Liv. 1 16 sublimem raptum. procella, ib. 34 sublimis abit; it is fre- 
quent in the Comic poets. The Epicureans entertained more correct views 
on the gravity of bodies, explaining their apparent lightness as relative, 
not absolute, cf. Lucr. 1 1083 foll, r1 184 foll. 

et mari continuatus—et natura fertur ad caelum: the two an- 
tagonistic qualities are combined, as in the case of ether below ef suum 
retinet...et conjungitur, answering to fertur ille quidem...sed tamen. So 
Fin. 11 62 neque vero haec inter se congruere possent, ut natura et procreari 
vellet et diligi procreatos non curaret, and the conjunctionum negantia in 
Fat. $ 15 foll. caelum —aether as often. 

tenuitate : cf. tenuem below and tenuzssimus $ 42. — vitalem spiritum : 
cf. vit. calorem § 27. 

cum aeris extremitate conjungitur: cf. § 100 of land and sea. 

Ch. xtvi. nisu: cf. $115 nituntur aequaliter ; the pressure at the centre 
is equal and opposite in all directions, therefore it remains at rest. 

ante dixisse videor: in $ 47 niil offensionis habere potest. On videor 
see I 58 videor audisse n. 

$118. vaporibus aluntur: the Stoics believed that the sun was fed 
from the sea, the moon from fresh streams, the stars from the moisture of 
the earth, cf. $ 40 n., and $ 83. 

refundunt: on the moist influence of the moon see $ 50 n. Rain was 
also supposed to come from the stars which were conspicuous during the 
rainy seasons, see nn. on the Aratean section. Geminus (Uranol. p. 56) 
sensibly remarks ‘the risings and settings of stars are no more the causes 
of atmospheric changes than beacons are of a hostile invasion ; they are 
merely signs. The earth being a mere point in comparison with the 
sphere of the fixed stars’ ovóeuía dzróppoua Oükveira, dd Tov àmAaváv émi THY 

V. 

E eadem: instead of eosdem vapores, see n. on $ 7 ea portendi, Madv. 
214 b. 

quod—consumat: I see no reason for changing the Subj.: quod is 
indefinite, like 6 av, ‘whatever, if any, portion is consumed’. See nn. on 
§ 44 quae moverentur, S 72 qui precabantur. [I agree in retaining the Subj. 
but I should put it on somewhat different ground. Nihil est quod con- 
sumat is the regular constr. see Gr. $ 1686: admodum paulum est quod 
consumat is also perfectly admissible (see Madv. $ 365 Anm. 1). The edd. 
write consumit because intereat, not sit, has preceded, and therefore the 
agent causing the loss, not merely the fact of the loss, has to be added. 
The meaning will then be *so that nothing hardly perishes, or only very 
little, which is consumed &c. The subj. on the other hand means *only 
the very little consumable by fire, R.] 

eventurum putant...ut ignesceret: the tense of the Subj. is at- 
tracted to that of the parenthetic clause (’d—dicebant), see Draeg. § 151, 
5, 6, R. P. ut 4 ratio civilis perficit in bonis ingeniis id, quod jam persaepe 
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perfecit, ut divina, virtus exsisteret, and above $ 2 n. The Stoic doctrine of 
the cyclic conflagration was borrowed from Heraclitus, see Simplic. in 
Arist. Cael. p. 132 Karst. (cited in Bywaters Heraclitus fr. 20) ‘Hp. wore 
pev exrupovaba A€éyer TOV kómpov, Tore Se ék Tov mvpós gvvicragÓat máu 
kaTd rwas xpovov Tepiddous, ev ots yov Mérpa ámrópevos kai uérpa oBevvv- 
pevos. Seneca (JV. Q. 11 27 foll.) has a fine passage on the predestined 
destruction of the world by water in the cosmic winter, and then again by 
fire in the cosmic summer. Afterwards omne ex integro animal generabitur 
dabiturque terris homo inscius scelerum...sed illis quoque innocentia non 
durabit, nisi dum novi sunt; cf. Ov. Met. 1 255 esse quoque in fatis remi- 
niscitur affore tempus, quo mare quo tellus correptaque regia caeli ardeat et 
mundi moles operosa laboret ; and my Sketch of Anc. Phil. p. 173. ex 
quo : from the using up of water to support the fire of the heavenly bodies. 
Boethus, a contemporary and fellow-disciple of Panaetius, made use of a 
similar argument to prove the reverse, viz. that the existing cosmos must 
be eternal; ‘if the world is changed into fire, there is nothing left for fire 
to feed on, and therefore fire itself, the one principle of life, must perish’. 

Panaetium addubitare dicebant: 'they used to say (when I at- 
tended lectures). On addub. see 1 14 n. and Holden on Of. 1 83. On 
Panaetius see Introd. p. xxx: his Eclectic tendency showed itself in de- 
parting from the general doctrines of his school on the question of divina- 
tion and of the necessity of ázá6eia, as well as on that of the Conflagration. 
We gather from Stob. Ecl. 1 414 that his view on the last point was only 
put forward as a probability (addubitare) miOavwrépay eivar vopiter kai pad- 
Nov ápéakovcav avT@ THy aidioTnTa Tov kócpov 7] THY TOY Oey eis TIP pera- 
Bodnv. See the discussion on the sources of this book. In like manner 
Cleomedes (1 p. 3) leaves the question doubtful, and so the authority 
followed by C. (probably Posidonius) above § 85 (mundi conjunctio) aut 
sempiterna sit necesse est hoc eodem ornatu quem videmus, aut certe perdiu- 
turna, permanens ad longinguum et immensum paene tempus. 

ad extremum: in the Magnus Annus § 51 n. 

a quo—fieret: ‘for the new world to spring from 


Cd(5). Thus there is a harmony and sympathy between the 
remotest parts of the universe; and our earth is benefited by a stellar 
influence. § 119 (cf. above § 50 foll.). 


§ 119. multus videri: from meaning simply ‘copious’, multus 
acquires the secondary force of ‘tedious’, cf. Of. 11 56 (Theophrastus) est 
multus in laudanda magnificentia ; Acad. 11 17 Antipatrum, qui multus 
in eo fuisset, reprehendebant ; Orat. 11 358 ne in re nota multus sim; ib. $ 17 
qui aut tempus quid postulet non videt aut plura loquitur aut se ostentat... 
aut denique in aliquo genere aut inconcinnus aut multus est, is ineptus esse 
dicitur, where Wilkins translates ‘ officious, troublesome’. The same idea 
of diffuseness and tediousness is found in zoAvs e.g. Aeschin. p. 33 modds 
jv rois émaívois kai éraxÓrs. 
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concentus: cf. above $ 19 omnibus inter se concinentibus mundi par- 
tibus. 

cum summa Saturni—temperet: ‘while the furthest (of the five 
planets), that of Saturn, has a cooling influence, and the middle planet, 
that of Mars, has a heating influence, the planet of Jupiter, which is 
situated between these two, has an illuminating and moderating influence’. 

his interjecta Jovis temperet: Plin. JV. H. u 8 Saturni sidus gelidae 
ac rigentis esse naturae, ..tertium. Martis ignei, ardentis a solis vicinitate... 
ideoque hujus ardore nimio et rigore Saturni, interjectum duobus ex utroque 
temperari Jovem salutaremque fieri ; Vitruv. 1x 1 § 16. 

duae Soli oboediant: cf. n. on $ 53, and Philo Prov. 11 69 duae cum 
sole currunt semper Mercurius et Venus...ceterorum impares sunt velocitates 
qeriodi. 

Luna graviditates afferat: see n. on $ 50. 


Cd (6). Wonders of vegetable life. § 120. 


Ch. xnvi $120. age: cf. 183 n. 

radicibus continentur: ‘live by their roots’ (lit. are kept together, 
preserved, that is, from being resolved into their component parts), cf. $ 83 
and § 127 ea quae a terra stirpibus continentur, and § 29 in radicibus inesse 
principatus putatur. I think stirps above must have the sense, not of the 
following truncus, but of radix, as in $ 83, where it is said ferra stirpes 
amplexa alit. 

quo alantur: ‘that thereby they may be nourished’. 

libro aut cortice: usually these are distinguished as the inner and 
outer bark, here as a thinner or thicker bark, cf. Plin. NW. H. xvi $ 126 
cortex alis tenuis, ut lauro, tiliae; aliis crassus, ut robori ; aliis levis, ut 
malo, fico; idem scaber robori, palmae...carnosus suberi, populo ; membra- 
naceus ut viti, harundini ; libris similis, ceraso ; multiplex tunicis, ut vitibus 
quibusdam simplex, ut fico, harundini ; ib. vix 1 truncos etiam arboresque 
cortice interdum gemino a frigoribus et calore tutata est natura. I take liber 
here to be Pliny's cortex levis et simplex. 'The two words are interchange- 
ably used Cato R. R. 45 § 3, Colum. x12 $ 37, 41, v 6 $ 12. 

claviculis adminicula: cf. Senect. 52 vitis...ut se erigat, claviculis suis 
quasi manibus, quicquid est nacta, complectitur. clav. properly a little 
hook, the simplest form of key being a hook ; see Voss on Aratus l. 191. 

ut animantes: see this beautifully shown in Darwin's book on Climb- 
ing Plants. 

a caulibus refugere dicuntur: c«w/is which properly means stalk, 
is used in a narrower sense for brassica (papavos) our ‘cabbage’, hence 
called ‘colewort’; as in Hor. Sat. 13 116, 11 4 15, Juv. 1 133, v 87. The 
antipathy of the vine to the cabbage is also stated by Pliny JV. H. xvi 24 
odit (vitis) et caulem et holus omne; XX 94 (brassicam) vino adversari ut 
inimicam vitibus: antecedente in cibis caveri ebrietatem, postea sumpta crapu- 
lam discuti; Cato R. R. 156 ; Theophrast. 7. P. 1v 16, C. P. 11 18, who attri- 

M. C. II. 16 
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butes this dislike to the odour of the cabbage, óedpavrixóv yap 7 üpmeXos ; 
Varro &. R. 1 16 compares it to the mutual antipathy of the oak and the 
olive, usque eo est contrarium natura, ut arbores...fugiant, ut vitis adsita 
ad holus facere solet ; Philo Animal. 94 (arbores) tamquam osculo salutando 
amplectuntur se invicem ut...ulmum vitis ; aliquas tamen non solum aversa- 
tur vitis verum etiam evitat...vitem evitant populus et lauri. 


Cd (7). Wonders of animal life. SS 121—132. a. General pro- 
vision of nature for the preservation of the individual. $$ 121—123. 


$121. ut in suo quaeque genere permaneat; ‘what provision is 
made in each case for the preservation of the species’. animans used 
in all three genders, like quadrupes: the feminine usually has reference to 
brutes (bestias). ^ quaeque followed by the Sing. as in $ 127 quaeque 
defendat, cf. Madv. Fin. v 42. . 

coriis tectae: 'pachyderms 

pluma—squama: for the collective use cf. Sall. frag. Hist. rv 59 D 
lintea, ferreis laminis in modum plumae annexuerant: Ov. Met. xv 725 (the 
snake) litoream tractu squamae crepitantis harenam, sulcat. 

effugia pinnarum —pinaas quibus effugiant; for the abstract plural 
see § 98. 

enumerare possum: cf. 1101, 11 10. ‘I might show in detail what a 
provision has been made in the form of each animal for getting and pre- 
paring this food, how skilful and exact is the arrangement of the various 
parts, how marvellous the fashioning of the limbs’. The general question. 
quae discriptio is particularized in the following et quam sollers subtilisque. 

§ 122. beluis: evidently not distinguished from animal or bestia 
used below, cf. 1 77 n. 

sensum et appetitum: cf. above § 34 n., 111 33 and Diog. L. vir 85. 
altero secernerent- sc. sezsu. 

dentibus ipsis: the teeth themselves (as opposed to such instrumen- 
tality as the unguium tenacitas) not only cut and chew the food, but catch 
and hold it. 

sugunt: suck, as the bat or leech; carpunt: bite or tear off, as the 
grazing ox; vorant: swallow whole, as the boa constrictor; mandunt: 
chew, most commonly used of the horse; here perhaps to be understood 
of carnivorous animals. 

cibum terrestrem: cf. Plaut. Capt. 1 2 86 terrestris cena est...multis 
holeribus. 

§ 123. quae autem altiora sunt: instead of the more regular alia 
autem, cf. Madv. Fin. exc. 1 § 6. 

manus data elephanto: cf. Arist. P. A. 1v 12 p. 693b rots edkéhaow 
6 pvkr7;p avri xetpaor, ib. 11 16 p. 658 b, Curt. vii 14 § 27 terribilis illa facies 
erat cum manu arma virosque corriperent elephanti; Phn. V. H. viu 10 
spirant et bibunt odoranturque haud. improprie appellata manu (but in c. 7 
he uses the Aristotelian term proboscis): the same writer uses manus of 
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the fore-paw of the bear (ib. c. 36). Hence Lucr. v 1303 speaks of the 
elephant as boves Lucas turrito corpore, taetras, angwuimanus. 

habebat ad pastum : the tense would suggest that the elephant was 
first created without his trunk, and then that this was developed to meet a 
practical difficulty : so in the following sentence, the natural diet of each 
creature is supposed to be determined first (erat is cibus) and afterwards 
nature provides the means for obtaining this. See n. on deberet § 141. 

Ch. xvi. quibus bestiis...(iis) dedit: for exx. of the omission of the 
Demonstrative, where the Subject is attracted into the Relative clause, 


see Madv. $ 321, Draeg. § 472, Krüger Unters. § 81. 


Cd (7) B. Special adaptations of animal nature for the preserva- 
tion of the individual. §§ 123—127. 


alii generis bestiis: Mu. objects to the form alius read by most edd. 
and says that we either find alterius generis, as in Vitruv. vitt 4 § 1, or ali 
generis, as in Varro L. L. 1x 67 alii generis vinum, R. R. 129 $19 alii dei 
ara ; and that alius (Gen.) is not found in Cic. except in Znvent. 11 6 $ 21, 
but aliae pecudis in Div. 11 30 and aliae rei Lucr. 111 918 ; some Mss have 
altero Dat. in $ 66. He omits generis on the ground that multae bestiae 
sui quoque generis bestiis vescuntur, but the general belief of antiquity was 
to the contrary effect, see Juv. xv 159 with Mayor's n., Quintil. Decl. 12 
$ 27, Sen. Contr. 9 $ 10. 

ut in araneolis aliae texunt: an abbreviated expression for ‘ut in 
araneolis fit: aliae texunt’, cf. Fin. xv 75 ut in fidibus pluribus, si nulla 
earum, ita contenta, mervis sit, ut concentum servare possit, omnes aeque incon- 
tentae sint, sic peccata...aeque discrepant ; where Madv. compares ri 63 
ut enim in membris alia sunt tamquam sibi nata...aliqua etiam ceterorum 
membrorum usum adjuvant,...sic &c. araneola is ar. Xey. here, as the Masc. 
araneolus in Culex 2. | Aristotle describes different kinds of spiders 77. A. 
IX 39 (róv Aeyouévov A’K@Y) TO pukpov oUk Upaiver ápáxviov, TO 06€ pei(ov 
rpaxv kai havArov mpós. Ti) yn kai Tals a(.agtats* eri rois oTouiors be del Trovet TO 
dpáxviov kai €vOov €xyov Tas dpxàs Tppet, ews àv éumeaóv Te Kuby (8i quid in- 
cidit), érevra mpoaépxerai, ‘This is contrasted with the more cunning 
weaver, who spreads a large net to entangle her prey: cf. Plin. JV. ZZ. x1 
28, Aelian V. A. v1 57 ov uóvov 0€ dpa yoav voavrikal ai dadrayyes...mreu- 
kecav O€ kai yeoperpiav Sewvai: TO your kévrpov ivAárrovct Kai rjv mepupépeuav 
axpiBovcw io xvpós kai EUkAe(8ov Séovra ovdév. Cic. seems to draw a distinc- 
tion between those which make large nets, in the midst of which they lie in 
wait, and those that hide themselves in holes, such as the trapdoor spiders 
(aranea saccata of Linnaeus); but the latter are not very clearly described. 
We want more information as to the place in which the spider hides and 
into which the victim falls (incidit as opposed to inhaeserit), and ex inopi- 
nato is plainly unsuited to the word observant with which it is joined in 
the Mss. In the text I have adopted Allen's emendation, but I think it 
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probable that there has been further loss in the Mss, and that the original 
may have been something like ut ex fovea observant et ex inopinato, si quid 
incidit, &c., or ex insidiis observant, ut ex inopinato, si quid inciderit, arri- 
piant. lt is possible however to take observant et arripiunt as a sort of 
hendiadys, so as to allow the force of ex ?nop. to extend to the 2nd word. 
See crit. nn. 

idque consumunt: on the pleonastic Demonstrative see $ 27, and 
Index. 

pina: cf. Zn. 111 63 (some beasts are solitary) at dla quae in concha 
patula pina dicitur, isque qui enat e concha, qui, quod eam custodit, pino- 
teres vocatur, in eandemque cum se recepit includitur, ut videatur monuissse ut 
caveret. ..aliorum causa quaedam faciwnt. Aristotle says that the pea-crab 
(squilla, muvvornpns) finds a lodging in the shell of the ‘naker’ or mussel 
(mívvq) and that the latter dies, if separated from the former (4. A. v 15). 
So Chrysippus (ap. Athen. III c. 38) ev rà méumTQo mepl Tod Kadod kal Tijs 
nOovns, r mivvr, Qoi, kai 6 mwvory)prs cvvepyà GAA ots, Kar’ idiav ov Ovvd- 
peva ovppeverv...71 mívvg 0uaoT1jcaca TO OgTpakov govxd(ev THpodoa Ta Émet- 
c'óvra tyOud.a, 6 0€ srwvorrprs mrapearos, orav eigéA0y TL, Sdkver avrrv oamep 
onpaivey, 1 06 0nxOcica ouppver: Kal oUros TO amodnpbev evdov kareaÓ(tovat 
«ow; ; Oppian Hal. 11 186 foll., also Plin. JV. Z. 1x 42, Philo de Anim. § 60. 
In the English Cyclopaedia there is a letter to Linnaeus from a corre- 
spondent at Smyrna dated 1749,in which the latter says ‘the Pinna muri- 
cata or Great Silk Mussel is here found at the bottom of the sea in large 
quantities, being a foot long. The 'Oxrezo0ia or Cuttle-fish with eight 
arms watches the opportunity, when the mussel opens her shell, to creep 
in and devour her; but a little crab, which has scarcely any shell, lodges 
constantly in this shell-fish ; she pays a good rent by saving the life of her 
landlady, for she keeps a constant look-out through the apertures of the 
shell, and on seeing the enemy approach she begins to stir, when the 
viva (for so the Greeks call the shell) shuts up her house, and the rapacious 
animalis excluded. I saw this shell-fish first at the island of Milo and 
found such a little crab in all I opened. I wondered not a little what was 
her business there, but when I came here, I was first informed of it by the 
secretary of our consul, a curious and ingenious man, who has lived long 
in this place. This was afterwards confirmed by several Greeks, who daily 
catch and eat both these animals’. | 

societatem coit: a technical phrase=coewndo societatem efficit, see 
Mayor on 2. Phil. 24. [Nep. Conon 2 § 2, Cic. Rose. Am. §§ 87, 96, Rabir. 
perd. reo § 21 fin. Also in the Digest. J. E. B. M.] 

$124. bestiolis cibus quaeritur: on the Dat. used for the Abl. of 
Agent after Passives see Madv. $ 250. 

congregatae : used of two, as in pro Quint. 527s quicum te voluntas con- 
gregasset. l cannot think the word congressu correct ; conventu or con- 
sensu would better express a compact, as opposed to an instinctive habit : 
cf. 'Tusc. I 30 omnes esse vim divinam arbitrantur. nec vero id collocutio 
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hominum, aut consensus effecit...lez naturae putanda, est. We know that 
consensus and consessus are easily confused, as in 1 61, and the gre may have 
come from congregatae below. | Athenaeus l. c. asserts that the association 
was instinctive. 

natura: Abl. of Cause. At one time I was disposed to retain the 
reading of the Mss naturae ipsae, understanding by it ‘their very natures 
are associated ’, i.e. ‘they are associated by their natural constitution ’, but 
the harshness of the zeugma involved in congressune aliquo leads me to 
prefer Walker's reading, which would be easily corrupted by the assimila- 
tion of ipsa to the following word. 

est admiratio in bestiis: ‘there is a wondering (i.e. ground for 
wonder) in the case of beasts’=in quo admirandum est above, cf. Pliny 
AN. H. x 55 cited below on anitum ova. [Cf. similitudo Madvig Finn. v 
$42. J. E. B. M] 

veluti: ‘for instance’, cf. 1 101 velut ibes. crocodili: three of 
the best Mss read corcodili here. It is the form used by Phaedr. 1 25 4 
a corcodilis ne rapiantur traditum est, also 1. 6, and Mart. 111 93 7. Ritschl 
(Opusc. 11 536) holds it to be the original Latin form, like Cortona for 
Kpórov, Tarracina for Tpaxívg, Aesculapius for AckAnmos, and that it was 
displaced by the regular Greek form as that language became better known 
in Rome. — miti: ‘to move a limb’. 

anitum ova: Plin. x 55 super omnia est anatum ovis subditis atque 
exclusis admiratio (gallinae), primo non plane agnoscentis fetum, mox in- 
certos incubitus sollicite convocantis, postremo lamenta, circa piscinae stagna 
mergentibus se pullis natura, duce. 

exclusi fotique : ‘hatched and reared (lit. kept warm in the nest)’ ; 
cf. $ 129, where excudo is used with similar meaning; Lucr. v 802 volucres 
ova, relinquebant exclusae tempore verno, Colum. virt 14 (of the hens) s pro- 
hibeantur fetus suos excludere ; used of the eggs by Pliny Le. 

conservandi sui: see Madv. § 417, who cites Catil. 1 9 principes civi- 
tatis non tam sui conservandi...causa Romam, fugerunt, for se conservandi, 
the Neut. Gen. swi being used if the gerundive is used, whether se be Sing. 
or PL, according to the rule given in $ 297 b (‘when a personal or reflexive 
pronoun ought to be joined to a word as an object in the genitive, the 
genitive neuter singular of the corresponding possessive pronoun is used’, 
e.g. studium nostri ‘devotion to us’, lit. *to our interest’), cf. Caesar Z7. G. 
nr 6 aeque sui colligendi hostibus facultatem relinquunt ; Div. 11 39 doleo 
Stoicos nostros Epicureis irridendi sui facultatem dedisse. For exx. of the use 
of suus in reference to a word which is not the subject of the sentence see 
Roby $ 2265. "There is something of pleonasm in the phrase custodiam 
cons. sui: it would have been more, regular to have custodiam salutis or 
curam, conservandi, 

Ch. xuix. legi scriptum : ‘I have read in a book’, cf. Deiot. 19 ut 
scriptum legimus. nominaretur: for Imp. Subj. after proper Perf. Ind. 
see I 2 n. and Index. 
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platalea: Plin. V. H. x 40 copies this, slightly altering the name, 
platea nominatur advolans ad eas quae se in mari mergunt, et capita illarum 
morsw corripiens donec capturam  extorqueat, eadem, cum devoratis se 
implevit conchis calore ventris coctas evomit, atque ita ex dis esculenta legit, . 
testas excernens. No earlier or independent authority is cited for this 
characteristic, but it agrees with the accounts given of the Frigate or Man- 
of-War Bird (Pelicanus aquila Linn.) and also of the Skua stercoraria 
(Engl. Cycl.), ‘they pursue the Sea-mews and Terns, which may be 
termed their purveyors, and sometimes even Boobies and Cormorants, their 
only aim being to deprive these birds of the prey they have caught. "They 
pursue, harass and beat them, until they have forced them to disgorge and 
drop their booty, which they catch.before it falls into the sea’. See also 
Engl. Cycl. under Pelicanus and Booby. The word píatea is the.regular 
name for the Spoonbill, which has no such propensity: Philo de Animal. © 
§ 31 calls the bird poelotes. 

quae se in mari mergerent: ‘divers’, which the pelican is not. 

cum emersissent piscemque cepissent: ‘had come to the surface 
with a fish’, a sort of hysteron-proteron. 

captum amitterent: Allen cites Curt. rv 6 praetervolans corvus 
glebam, quam unguibus ferebat, subito amisit, cf. also 2 Verr. Iv 44 praeda 
de manibus amissa. 

in quod ipsa invaderet: ‘for the other to pounce upon for itself’. 
This is the usual construction in Cic., cf. 2 Phil. 77 in collum invasit, and 
Sch. Opusc. 111 337. 

conchis complere : taken from Arist. 77. A. Ix 10 of reXexaves oí év Tots 
ToTapols "ywop.evot kararrívovygt Tas eyaXas kóyxas kai Ae(as: Grav 0€ ev TH TPO 
Ts kouMas rómq méyroouw, é£euobow iva xaakovav rà kpéa éfawpobvres éaOc- 
wow. Aelian 4A. A. v 35, and Plut. Sol. An. p. 967, state the same thing 
about the heron (épo0:ós ardea). By mpo tis koMas Arist. probably means 
the pouch (zpomyopecv Ael. 1. c.), as he uses much the same language of the 
‘crop’ of fowls, H. A. I1 17 of uev yap ¢xovot mpó THs koiMas mpodoBor otov 
dXekrpvov...oi 0€ mpoddBov ev oUk éxovatv, GAN ávri rovrov Toy orópaxov (the 
gullet) evpdy kai zÀAarvv 7) dC oXov (as the Adpos kai karappáxrrs),...€vio dé 
THs kotA(as avTHs TL Exovow Opotov mpodroBe@ (translated by Pliny x1 79). Cf. 
Part. An. 111 14 * owing to the absence of teeth birds have vóv kaAoUpevov 
mpodoBov dvri THs Tod a róparos épyaaías...7) rpó THs koMas uépos TL OyKades ev 
Q mpoOncavpifover Tv dkarépyacrov tpopynv’. Pliny tells a similar tale of 
the onocrotalus, which is evidently the pelican, (x 66) olorum similitudinem 
onocrotalt habent, nec distare existimarentur omnino nist faucibus ipsis 
inesset alterius uteri genus. Hue omne inexplebile animal congerit. Mox 
perfecta rapina sensim inde in os reddita in veram alvum ruminantis more 
refert. Weneed not suppose that C. meant the pouch by his stomachus, 
on which see below § 135, any more than Pliny did by his venter (c. 40 
cited above), still less Aelian (111 20) by his év pvxó rhs yaorpos. 

$125. ranae marinae: the Angler or Fishing Frog, Lophius piscato- 
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rius, is usually about three feet long, lives at the bottom of the sea, by 
means of its fins stirs up the mud in such a manner as to conceal itself 
from other fishes, has three long filaments on the upper part of the head : 
the glittering appendages at the end of these filaments are said to attract 
the smaller fishes, like a bait. See Zng. Cycl. Aristotle mentions it in 
speaking of the stratagems of animals, (/7. A. 1x 37) 6 uév yap Bárpaxos rois 
mpo rà» opOarpav amoxpepapéevors (Sc. Onpever, *ensnares the fish with the 
filaments which hang in front of his eyes’), àv rd uev ufkoós éorc rpwyocibés, 
em dkpov d€ otpoyyvAov damep mpoakei(jevov ékarépo Sed€atos xápiv' órav otv 
ev rois auj.óoOeauww rj Oodepwdecw dvarapá£as Kpin éavróv, éraipe rà rpixo0r, 
korrrüvrov 0e ràv iyOvdiav avykardyet pexpl TEP GY mpós TO oTópa TpoTayayy- 
He calls it Sárpaxyov róv ddtéa kaXovpevov, and so Plin. ZW. 1x 42 pisca- 
triv. Schneider in his note on Arist. l.c. says of this passage of Cic. quae- 
dam, excidisse videntur, and certainly we should have expected the antece- 
dent to ad quas to have some reference to the filaments described by 
Arist.: if the reading is correct, C. seems to have supposed the rana to 
have concealed itself in the sand by the sea (prope aquam), not actually 
in the sea. 

miluo bellum cum corvo: this is described by Arist. Z.NV. 1x 1 
tparpeitat TOU kópakos 0 ikrivos 6 TL ay exn, Sua TO kpeirrov eivat rois OvUse kai 
Tj moet, but it is of other birds, especially the kopovr and yAav£, that he 
Says rà dà KatecOiovow dAXjAov. Plin. 1x 25 says the aesalon and chloreus 
destroy the eggs of the corvus. 

grues trianguli efficere formam : Aristotle (77. A. 1x 10) says a good 
deal about cranes, but does not give the particulars mentioned by C. which 
are probably taken from the dialogue De philosophia (see above $$ 42, 
44, 95). Pliny (NV. H. x 23 § 63) tells the same with reference to wild 
geese and swans liburnicarum modo rostrato impetu feruntur, facilius ita 
findentes aera quam si recta, fronte impellerent: a tergo sensim, dilatante se 
cuneo porrigitur agmen, largeque impellenti praebetur aurae. Colla impo- 
munt praecedentibus ; fessos duces ad terga, recipiunt ; but in Aelian JN. A. 
II 13 and Plutarch Solert. An. p. 967 it is related of cranes. Allusions are 
made to the order of their flight in Lucan v 710, Mart. 1x 14 and xim 75, 
where it is compared to the letter A; others compare it to V or Y. [Auson. 
Id. x11 de litteris monosyll. 25, Philostr. Heroic. c. 11 § 4, Hyg. Fab. 277, 
Hieron. Zp. 125 15, Claud. Gild. 477, Cassiod. Var. 8 ep. 12, Hemsterh. on 
Lucian 1 p. 305, G. J. Voss de Arte Grammatica 1 25, jochart LHieroz. 
Pt.u111. J.E.B.M.] On the change from the Indirect to the Direct 
Construction (efficere— pellitur) see above $ 39 est autem mundo n. 

summo angulo: ‘the apex of the triangle’. 

aer adversus: not necessarily an adverse wind, as Sch. and Plut. l.c. 
(frav jj mveüpa odd), but the air which meets them as they cleave their 
way through it. 

sensim: this is scarcely intelligible by itself: probably di/atante se 
cuneo (Plin. l.c.) has been lost. 
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ea: see Index under Pleonastic Demonstrative. ; 

a puppi ventis: ‘by stern winds’, cf. $ 14 praeter naturam, portentis, 
§ 87 solarium ex aqua: the plural means * whenever they occur’. 

non habet ubi nitatur: ‘has nothing to rest on’, cf. 2 Verr. 11 155 
quo confugies ? ubi nitere? and Matt. viii 20 o vids tod avOparou ovk &xet 
mov THY Kepadny KAivn. The frequent change of leader is an observed fact : 
the resting of the head is doubtful. 

succedit ex iis: cf. R. P. 1 34 si e vectoribus sorte ductus ad guberna- 
culum. successerit ; Sall. Jug. 93 $ 7 Marius cum Ligure promissa, ejus cogni- 
tum ex praesentibus misit ; Tac. Ann. 1 77 e plebe. 

$126. proferre possum: cf. $ 121. genus ipsum: the general 
idea is contrasted with particular exx., as in I 97 ipsa similitudo, cf. I 45 
ipsorum, deorum. 

Ch. r. illa: in reference to the further instances of intelligence which 
follow. We have it repeated four times within a few lines, wdlud $ 125, 
jam vero illa, atque illa, $ 126, jam illa § 127. 

nuper: contrasting the recent date of science with the instinctive 
knowledge of brutes, cf. Div. 1 86 neque ante philosophiam patefactam, quae 
nuper inventa, est, hac de re communis vita dubitavit. If the explanatory 
clause which follows is genuine, we must understand it as a jocose addition 
on the part of Cic. 

ea quae nuper...ibes se curant: Sch. is, I think, right in regarding 
this as an abbreviated expression for « bestiis fieri videmus ; nam vomitione 
canes &c. It would become regular if the parenthetic clause were put in 
apposition at the end. For the subject matter see Arist. H. A. IX 6 ai kvves 
OTay TL TOV@CLY, €uerov 7ro.oUvrat hayovoai twa roar, Plut. Solert. An. p. 974 
Tis (Beas Tov ómokAvopóv Gun Kabarpopevns Aiydrriot ovideiv kai prpHoacbat 
Aéyovaw (cf. Herod. 11 77) ; Plin. vimt 27 § 97 mentions the use of the clyster 
as one of the lessons which have been taught by animals (on which see 
Dict. of Ant. under Medicina), so Philo (Anim. 38) ‘men have to call ina 
physician, but animals know by instinct what treatment is required, as the 
goat the dictamnus’. Bacon (De Augm. v 2) cites these and similar in- 
stances as showing how the arts had sprung up. Hippocrates seems to 
have been the first to maintain this view, cf. the quotation from him in 
Pattison's n. on Pope's Essay on Man 111 169 ‘see him from nature rising 
slow to art’, and nn. on enventa animo below § 150. 

pantheras: Arist. 77. A. l.c. cont. 7 d€ wapdadis Grav hayn To $áppuakov 
TO mapdadtayxes Cnret THY ToU avÜpo ov kómpov' BonOet yàp avrn, Plin. viri 
27 § 100 pantheras perfricata carne aconito...barbari venantur. | barbaria: 
used of a particular barbarous region, as in $ 88. 

quo cum essent usae non morerentur: ‘a remedy of such a kind 
that, after using it, they did not die,’ 

capras: Arist. l.c. évy Kpnrn aoi tas aiyas tas dypías, órav ro£evÜGai, 
(rey TO Oíkragvovy' Ooket Se roÜro exBAntixoy eivac r&v. Tokevpatav ev TO 


gepatt, Theophr. Z. P. 1x 16, Plin. vit $ 97, Diosc. Mat. Med. rm 34. 
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The wound of Aeneas is healed with it Aen, xit 411. I have adopted 
Allen's emendation venantis for venenatis, which was no doubt repeated 
from the preceding venenata. Nowhere else is there allusion to poisoned 
arrows in reference to the dictamnus: its power was supposed to be that 
of stanching the blood and causing the arrow to fall out ; also it was used 
mpos Tas Svaotokias rv yvvaikGy' i) yàp eUrokeiv ace mroteiv. 1) sravew ye ToUs 
zóvovs (Theophr. 1. c. Again we never read of poisoned arrows being 
used in Crete, but only among barbarous races, such as the Scythians (see 
Dict. of Ant. under sagitta): indeed there could be no use for them in 
Crete, as we are expressly told that the island was free from all wild beasts 
and noxious animals (see reff. in the art. on Creta in Dict. of Geog.), and 
we can hardly suppose that poisoned arrows would have been employed 
against animals which were hunted for food, and that by a race of men 
who were famed for their skill in archery. 

$127. cervae: Arist. gives a somewhat different account (l.c. Ix 5) 
TÓv adypiov r) €éAadpos odx HKiota Ooket eivat dppóvipov TH re Tikrew Tapa Tas 
Odovs...Kal Grav Téky éaÓíe, TO YOptov mpárov' kai emt THY oéaeNuv 0€ rpéxovat 
kat hayotoa oUres épxovrat ézi rà rékva Tad. Pliny combines this with 
Cicero's (V. H. vit 32 § 112) feminae ante partum purgantur herba, quadam 
quae seselis dicitur, faciliore ita utentes utero. A partu duas habent. herbas 
quae aros et seselis appellantur. Pastae redeunt ad fetum. 

dentibus: ‘tusks’ )( morsu, where the whole jaw is employed, often 
used of the lion, e.g. Seneca Agam. 740, Herc. F. 946, Troad. 797. 

sepiae: Arist. lc. Ix 37 $ 19 rà» padakiov mavovpyórarov pév 1 armía 
kai povoy xpfjrau TO 00A kpiYreos xápw kal od uóvov PoSoupérn, Plin. V. H. 
Ix 29. Plutarch (Sol. An. 978 4) compares it to the Homeric Gods, who 
disappeared in a cloud, when hard-pressed. The liquor was used for ink 
(Pers. 111 13). 

torpedines: Arist. lc. § 3 9 re vdpkn vapxürv mow)ca dv üv kparroeuw 
pé ixÓvov...AapBávew Ta émwéovra'...javepd éar( kai To)s dvÜpovrovs 
mow0ca vapküv, cf. Plin. V. H. xxxi1 1, Plato Meno 80 (the famous com- 
parison of Socrates to the torpedo), Plut. 1l. c., Claudian Jd. 3, Philo Anim. 
30. 

odoris foeditate: Arist. Part. An. ut 2 p. 663a dco 8 dxpnoros Té- 
wkev 7j ràv kepárav é£oxrj, rovrois mpoorébekev érépav Borj&ecav v) vais; otov 
roig uev éAáqpous ráxos...roig 0€ Bovágois (the bison) rjv rod Tep«rroparos 
dderw’ rojro yap dpuverat poBnbérvra kai raity 0€ vj Tpoéce diac (erat 
érepa, Plin. JN. H. virt 16 $ 40 tradunt in Paeonia feram, esse quae bonasus 
vocatur equina juba, cetera, tauro similem, cornibus ita in se flexis ut non 
sint utilia pugnae: quapropter fuga sibi aualiari, reddentem in ea fim um, 
interdum et trium jugerum, longitudine ; cujus contactus sequentes ut ignis 
aliquis amburat (translated from Arist. A. A. 1x 45); Aelian JV. A. vit 3 
gives it the name povey. Since the discovery of America, the skunk has 
supplied a less doubtful example. 
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Cd (7) y. Adaptations of animal nature for the preservation of 
the species, S§ 128, 129. | 


Ch. 11 a providentia: cf. a natura sustinentur § 133. 

a terra stirpibus continerentur: the same phrase occurs in $ 83. 

bacarum: includes all fruits which have a stone inside, and is fre- 
quently used by C. for the produce of trees in opposition to fruges of 
plants, cf. Div. 1 116, and Senect. 5, fruges terrae bacasve arborum ; Tusc. 1 
31 arbores seret agricola quarum aspiciet bacam ipse nunquam ; Leg. 11 19 
certasque fruges, certasque bacas sacerdotes publice libanto ; Tusc. v 37 neque 
est ullum quod non ita vigeat...ut aut flores aut fruges fundat aut bacas ; 
above $ 37 we have fruges atque fructus. 

stirpe: used here in the wide sense of ‘ plant’, as in $ 36 and $ 99. 


$128, commiscendorum: cf. Homer's $uXórgri pryjva, Div. I 60 ut 
cum matre corpus miscere videatur, Virg. G. 11 327 Aether conjugis in gre- 
mium. descendit...magno commixtus corpore. 

locis: cf. Plin. x1 84 uterus, quod alio nomine locos appellant; like 
Tomos Arist. H..A. vi 18, Vit 3; it is used also of the male by Lucr. 1v 
1034. 

eoque saeptum fingit animal: these words, which Sch. translates 
‘with the food gives shape to the embryo inclosed', present several diffi- 
culties: (1) the Abl. with /go naturally denotes the instrument; the 
material out of which anything is formed is properly expressed by the 
prep. ex: (2) it seems strange to speak of the semen as something external 
to the animal: (3) are we to take saeptum with semen or with animal? 
If we take saeptum animal as a periphrasis for fetus, we should -have ex- 
pected (as Heind. says) iz utero saeptum, omitting the ex utero following. 
For the general meaning compare Favorinus ap. Gell xir 1-nonne hac 
quoque in re sollertia naturae evidens est, quod, postquam sanguis ille opifex 
in penetralibus suis omne corpus hominis finxit, adventante jam partus 
tempore, in supernas se partes perfert? Arist. Gen. An. IV 4 p. 771b ro 
omépua To dppevos, etre avuSáAAerat Tpos THY vÀmgv poópiv yivópevov TOU KUT- 
patos kai TQ ToU Ondeos aépuart pryvipevor, etre...ogmep Qanév, gvvdyov kai 
ÓnpuovpyoUrv Thy UAny thy €v T@ Orde, ib. I 21 ró uév dppev apxyrv xwraeos 
(cvuSdAXerat), To 8€ Orv vrjv TAnv, 22 7j popd7 kai TO eidos adm éxeivov (the 
male) éyyiverat ca 77$ kwrjoeos év TH UAy (this clears up the second diffi- 
culty raised above, since the semen supplies only the formal and efficient, 
not the material cause); Arius ap. Euseb. P. E. xv 20 ró 8€ emépua Gynow 
ó Zyvev eivat mvedpa ueÓ vypod, Wuyis uépos Kat ázroczagga. Its mode of 
operation is described in a passage quoted from Simplicius on § 81, where 
it is regarded as a type of the creative energy of nature, cf. Diog. vit 136 
@OTEp €v TH yov TO a éppa TEpLexeTal, OUT@ Kal ToUrov (róv Beov) a7epyari- 
küv Aóyov Ovra Tov Kocpou Towovde UVmoAeimegÜat év TQ vypà, evepyov avrÓ 
motoUvra THY UAnY Tpos THY TOv Ens yéveow (viz. the four elements). The 
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last passage might suggest that C. has confounded cibus (the food taken by 
the mother) with materia, in which case saeptum might refer to semen 
(=Gr. mepiéxerat). Certainly, according to strict Stoic view, the fetus 
should not have been called saept. animal, as they answered the question 
ei TO éuSpvov (ov in the negative, uépos eivat ard ths yaorpds, ov (dor Plac. 
Phil. v 15. If we keep the reading, I should understand it as follows, ‘the 
seed draws all the nourishment, i.e. the dAn, to itself and being inclosed 
in it moulds the embryo’. [Cf. Coleridge Aids (conclusion p. 328 ed. 6), 
‘herein consists the essential difference...of an organ from a machine, that 
not only the characteristic shape is evolved from the invisible central 
power, but the material mass itself is acquired by assimilation. The 
germinal power of the plant transmutes the fixed air and the elementary 
base of water into grass and leaves ; and on these the organific principle in 
the ox or elephant exercises an alchemy still more stupendous. As the 
unseen agency weaves its magic eddies, the foliage becomes indifferently 
the bone and its marrow, the pulpy brain or the solid ivory. That what 
you see is blood, is flesh, is itself the work, or shall I say, the translucence 
of the invisible energy’ &c. R.] But I am rather disposed to read ez 
eoque conceptum (or coeptum) fingit animal, ‘ out of the vn moulds the rudi- 
mentary animal’, 

ut intellegamus: depends not on the principal verb data est, but on 
an unexpressed idea, as in § 17. 

quas easdem : ‘while’, cf. § 62. 

$129. ad eum finem: of time, as in Verr. 1 16 ea mansit usque ad 
eum finem dum judices rejecti sunt, ib. v 75, Cael. 11. 

aqua et sustinentur et fetum fundunt: ‘a kind of zeugma for ef in 
ea f. f’ Sch. 

Ch. nz. nascuntur ipsa: by a natural confusion C. here predicates of 
the ova what is properly true of the young. For the fact see Plut. So/. An. 
p. 982, Aelian V. H. 1 6, Herod. 11 68. In Arist. however (H. A. v 33) and 
Plin. Z. N. 1x 10, x 62 tortoises and crocodiles are said to incubate. 

excuderunt: the common word for hatching in the Scriptores R. L., 
e.g. excusis anserculis Col. vit 14 $7; properly it refers to the breaking of 
the shell by the parent bird. Compare éxAémew Herod. 11 68, éxxoAázrew 
Arist. Hist. Anim. v1 3 § 16. 


Cd (7) & Adaptations of external nature to mect the wants of 
plants and animals. |. $$ 130—132. 


$130. accedit etiam: I see no reason for omitting etiam. It is 
frequently joined with accedit in Cic. e.g. Senect. 16, Harusp. Resp. 6, 
1 Verr. 29, Balb. 65; and the recurrence of the word with hominum is a very 
natural carelessness. 

rerum quas terra gignit: a striking example of this awkward peri- 
phrasis, on which see 1 4. 
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sine procuratione hominum : cf. below § 158 (where we have also an 
ex. of the Subjective Gen. sine cultu hominum) and Lucr. v 860. 

ad cultum hominum atque abundantiam: hendiadys ‘for profitable 
cultivation’. 

lota aestate: it begins to rise in June and is at its height in Septem- 
ber, see Rawlinson on Herod. 11 19. For the Abl. of duration see £ot?s 
noctibus 105. oppletam : ‘soaked’. 

Euphrates: so Herod. 1 193 ‘ Babylonia is like Egypt intersected with 
canals for the purpose of irrigation : the river does not overflow of its own 
accord, but is spread over the land by the hand or by machinery. When 
thus watered, the soil is incredibly fruitful; Plin. VW. H. v 26 Znoerescit 
autem et ipse Nili modo statis diebus paulum. diffusus, ac Mesopotamiam 
inundat. When Herodotus says it does not overflow of itself, he must 
refer to the artificial lakes and canals in which the water was stored up, 
for the volume of water is swollen regularly by the melting of snows, like 
the Nile. 

quot annis: as there is no parallel to quot annos (reading of the Mss) 
before Apuleius Met. x1 22 sedulum quot dies obibam sacrorum ministerium, 
I have followed Lamb. in reading the Abl. Davies cites 7'usc. I 119 quot. 
dies erimus in Tusculano, but that is the ordinary Acc. of Duration; here 
the inundation is not regarded as lasting through the year, but merely as 
recurring every year. No doubt the eye of the scribe ran on to the follow- 
ing accusatives. 

quasi novos agros : Strabo (xv 1 $ 16) says this generally of all rivers 
roUrGv ws av yevvrpara UTapxel rà media, kai Ev AéyeoÜat STL rovrov éari rà 
media: so the Delta of the Nile was called 8ópov ro? 7orapov, Herod. II 5. 

Indus: Arrian Anab. v 4 and 6 says it is the greatest river in Europe 
and Asia except the Ganges, which surpasses all even the Nile. As a 
matter of fact the Indus is a good deal longer than the Ganges, but not 
nearly the length of the Volga or of some of the Chinese and Siberian 
rivers, not to mention the Nile. 

laetificat: similarly used by Pliny xvii 8 apud. Homerum regius senex 
agrum ita (fimo) suis manibus laetificans reperitur. Hence laetamen used 
for manure by Plin. xvii 16 ; see above $ 102. 

mitigat: softens hard soil, cf. Hor. Ep. 11 2 ferro mitigat agrum, and 
below § 151 mitigat cibum. 

frumenti similium : Strabo (xv 1 $ 22) mentions a oirov a/roQvfj rvpó 
mapamAnowoy as growing in India, and Theophrastus (AZ. P. Iv 5) says that 
India bears kai ozéppara tota rà ev rois xeOporois Goa rà Ó€ rois wupois kal 
rais kptOais, but neither of them connects this with the overflowing of the 
Indus. 

Ch. nur $ 131. Etesias: the Nom. S. Ztesias is used by Plin. WV. 4. 
XVIII 34: they may be described as trade winds blowing periodically (¢ros) 
from N.W., cf. Seneca JV. Q. v 10 a solstitio illis initiwm est ultraque ortum 
Caniculae non valent. Sic ille Etesiarum flatus aestatem. frangit et a men- 
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sium ferventissimorum gravitate defendit ; ib. c. 18 Etesiae non patiuntur 
apud nos nubes consistere: iidem totam Indiam et Aethiopiam continuis per 
id tempus aquis irrigant ; Lucr. v 742 etesia flabra Aquilonum; Caesar 
(B. C. ux 107) speaks of being detained in Alexandria by the Etesians 
qui navigantibus Alexandria sunt adversissimi venti; cf. Herod. 11 20, Cic. 
Fam. 11 15, Att. vt 7. The word is also used for periodical winds blowing 
from other quarters Gell. m 22, Diod. 1 39, Arist. Meteor. n 6, Ideler 
Meteorol. p. 114 foll. 

§ 132. [et tamen multa dicuntur]: I agree with Ba. and Mu. in 
regarding this as an interpolation due to a reader whose patience was 
becoming exhausted by C.’s list of wonders. It is weak in itself and it 
breaks the connexion between praetereunda and enumerari enim. 

opportunitates : ‘conveniences’, explained above in regard to agricul- 
ture § 130. 

aestus maritimi: see $ 19 n. The reading mzultum of the mss is pro- 
bably to be explained by a dittographia of the final syllables of maritum, 
mitum getting corrupted into multum. Mutuo, read by Sch. with one 
inferior Ms, has no meaning here : it cannot be used for vicissim. The best 
of the other emendations is that of Lambinus, see crit. nn. 

vestiti : ‘clothed and wooded’, cf. $$ 98, 161. 

medicamentorum: Plin. V. H. xxiv 1 ne silvae quidem horridiorque 
naturae facies medicinis carent, sacra illa parente rerum omnium nusquam 
non remedia disponente homini. 

artes denique: I think this reading may be defended on the ground 
that artes repertae sunt docente natura, Leg. 126 (compare the whole passage 
and Bake's n.), and that cum omni utilitate, quam di hominibus dederunt, 
ars aliqua conjuncta est, per quam illa utilitas percipi possit, Div. 1 116; the 
medicamenta just mentioned would remind him of the remedial arts men- 
tioned above $ 126, which the animals had received from nature. If a 
change were needed I should prefer wutzitates read by Mii. after H. A. Koch 
Progr. Port. 1868 p. 39, to the res of Moser, or dotes of Sch. (Opusc. 111 339, 
Fleck. Jahrb. 1875 p. 692). 

victum vitam : constantly found in conjunction, see Lexx. and Nizol. 

tribuens: 'assigning . undique : logical, ‘from all quarters’. 


Cd(8) The hand of Providence is most plainly visible in man. 
g§ 133—153 (C. appears to confound this section with the 4th general 
division of his subject, treated of in S 154—167). 


§ 133. sed quaeret quispiam: I have followed the reading of Cod. 
Glog. here, rather than that of C. (with Mii.) or of Cod. Reg. with Sch. and 
Ba., because the sin of Mss would more naturally spring from an original 
sed than from Aie; and the Subj. (of Cod. Reg.) is a far less usual construc- 
tion than the Ind. of the mss, see Roby Gr. vol. 11 p. ci. 

at id quidem absurdum: Tusc. 1 61 absurdum id quidem. 
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mutorum: so I read with Dav. and Sch. for mutarwm of Mss. The 
neuter is the more general expression and therefore better suited for this 
place ; but it would naturally be altered by scribes to make it agree with 
bestiarum. Cf. Verr. v 171 omnia muta atque inanima (including not only 
bestias but sara), Juv. xv 143 with Mayor's n. For the argument cf. below 
$ 157. 

tantum laborasse: this is merely a rhetorical expression and not the 
Stoical belief, cf. 1 22 n., 11 92 dicere soletis nihil esse quod deus efficere non 
possit, et quidem sine labore ullo. 

dixerit: Fut. Perf. Subj. like i/los merito quis dixerit miseros Sen. Dial. 
1 4 $ 6, cited by Roby Gr. § 1540. 

di et homines: not men alone, as is more loosely stated in $$ 37 and 
154, where see n. and cf. Sen. /ra 11 27 non enim nos causa mundo sumus 
hiemem aestatemque referendi: suas ista leges habent quibus divina exercen- 
tur. Nimis nos suspicimus, si digni nobis videmur propter quos tanta mo- 
veantur; Benef. v1 20 foll The Gods alluded to are the heavenly bodies 
and all the various manifestations of the mundane Deity, cf. above $ 59 
foll, and Varro ap. Aug. C. D. vu 6. 

ratio est quae praestet: ‘it is reason that (not *which") surpasses 
all’; on the Subj. see Fin. 1 43 sapientia est una quae pellat, where Madv. 
says ‘ conjunctivus potestatem rei, non ipsam rem directo significat '. 

quaeque in eo sint: I think the edd. right in omitting mundo after 
eo; as also in omitting cognoscunt $ 145 and perhaps diligunt $ 165: it 
is not wanted for clearness, as in the passages cited by Allen. 


Cd(8) a i the provision made for the support of life by 
means of air and food. §§ 194—138. 


In entering on the anatomical section I must warn the reader against 
expecting any assistance from two books which he might be tempted to 
consult, Cicero Medicus by Birkholtz 1806, and Cicéron Médecin by Menitre 
1862. 

Ch. tiv § 134. cibo potione spiritu: cf. Arist. de Respir. c. 11 éz&i 
mpos pev TO eivai Tpodpys Oeirau Tv (av ExacTor, rpós S€ THY TwTnpiay THs 
karayycéeos, TO airà ópyávo xprjrau mpós Gud rabra 7) Quos. teneatur: 
‘depends upon’, cf. $ 31 tenetur calore. 

adjunctis naribus spiritu augetur: ‘the mouth receives abundant 
supplies of breath through the assistance of the nose’. Cf. Lucr. v 722 
(lunae pars) ignibus aucta, 111 630 animas sensibus auctas. 

dentibus in ore constrictis: ‘by the compression of the teeth’. 
Most Mss have constructis which I think always implies something of 
‘piling up’. I have followed V, which suits well with the following verbs 
manditur &c. "The clause must be considered to continue the description 
of the mouth, not to treat of the teeth as a separate subject, in which case 
constrictis would be brought in too abruptly, and I should be inclined to 
read constitutis with some inferior Mss. 
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ab iis: the latest edd. treat these words as an interpolation. It seems 
to me more difficult to explain their insertion, if they did not form part of 
the original text, than to justify their use. If a general word, such as 
constitutis referring to the first creation of man, had preceded, some such 
phrase as this would have been required with the Passive verbs following ; 
but even when a word of particular application like constrictis appears in 
the Abl. Abs. its subject may be repeated with a different government 
afterwards, see Sch. Opusc. 11 373, who cites among other exx. Caes. B. G. 
HI 14 turribus excitatis tamen has altitudo puppium superabat, instead of 
turres excitatas. It is more remarkable to find the Abl. of the Agent, not 
of the Instrument, used in regard to the teeth, but this sort of personifica- 
tion may be paralleled by a lingua in the next sentence, and by § 139 
nervos a quibus artus continentur, § 144 auditus a quo cum sonus est excep- 
tus. Sch. would transpose ab ws before atque, so as to connect them with 
manditur; but the reading constrictis sufficiently explains the action of 
manditur, and I think they come in more naturally introducing extenuatur 
&c. as a sort of second thought. 

extenuatur : cf. Plin. xvii 43 in pulverem extenuari. 

eorum adversi [acuti]: I think acwti should either be expelled as a 
gloss or be altered into acuto. "The double epithet would imply that some 
front teeth were not sharp. They are called mpd. by Arist. H. A. 11 1 
$ 50, and Part. An. x11 1 6 & avOpwmos exer rovs pev mpocÓ(ovs o€&eis iva 
Suaipdor, Tors O6 youdiovs mAareis tva Aeativoaw, primores by Plin. VN. H. 
vil 16; cf. Cels. vii 1 quaterni primi, quia secant, ropeis a Graecis nomi- 
nantur. 

genuini: (gena, yévvs, ‘chin’), called also maxillares and solares. Cf. 
Xen. Mem. 1 4 § 6 robs pev rpdabev ó0óvras mat (dos otovs répvew elvat, robs 
8€ youdious otovs mapa rovrev deapévous Xeatvew. confectio: 'masti- 
cation’. 

$135. stomachus : here used like oréuayos, which from Homer (//. 111 292 
&c.) downwards means the gullet, cf. Ar. 77. 4.112 avx7jv 76 nera£U mpoowmov 
kal Üdpakos' kai rovrov ro pev mpóaÓwv pépos Aápvy£, TO 0. ómia wv arópaxos, 
ib. 16 6 8€ ordpayos HptnTat pev ávoev ard Tod aTóparos éxópevos THs áprnpías 
(the trachea), reAeura 0€ dia Tov Sia¢dparos (the diaphragm) eis rrjv koiMav, 
i.e. it is the oesophagus or alimentary canal. Hippocrates often uses it for 
the neck or upper portion of any organ: in later times, as by Meletius Vat, 
Hom. c. 18, it is used for the stomach in our sense (7 dvo xotdia) as distin- 
guished from the oesophagus on the one hand, and the intestines (7 Karo 
xowla) on the other. Cf. Theophilus Corp. Hum. 11 2 with Greenhill's 
note. 

tonsillas : apparently so called from impeding the passage of food, 
tonsilla being used for the stake to which a boat was fastened, see Festus 

. v. In Greek they were known as zapiocOu:a or, when swollen, as 

avriddes. 

atque agitatione : I omit 7s after atque with Kayser and Forchhammer, 
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thinking that it was a marginal correction of oris for ore is above, and has 
been wrongly inserted here. Cf. for similar errors defectibus § 49. 

delapsum : so I venture to read for depulsum, which it is impossible 
to believe that Cic. wrote with depellit afterwards. The order of the 
words is curious, the Ablatives agitatione et motu being placed outside the 
clause to which they belong. 

quasi detrusum : why quasi? the word is used in its literal sense. 
Is it to denote that C. was not quite satisfied with it as a translation of 
some Greek word ? depellit: so $ 138 reliquiae depellontur ; Div. 1 57 
(of fowls) depulso de pectore et in omne corpus diviso et mitificato cibo. 

ipsius autem : the action of the oesophagus is contrasted with that of 
the tongue. 

$ 136. aspera arteria: rpayeia dprnpia * the windpipe’ ; called ‘rough’, 
not because it is ‘rough in the interior’ (L. and S. s. v. arteria), for Arist. 
(Part. An. 111 3) assigns, as a reason for its being composed éx yovdpa@dous 
coparos, that dei ro Wopnoew péXdAov Aetov eivat kai orepeórgra éxew ; but 
because ‘it is strengthened by a series of from 16 to 20 horizontal cartila- 
ginous rings’, which can be felt in the throat, and is thus distinguished 
from the smooth tube which constitutes a common artery. Erasistratus 
(fl. 280 B.c.) is said to have been the first to use the distinctive epithet. 
The word dprnpia (connected with deipw, dopry) properly means ‘ suited for 
suspending’, and is fitly used for that from which the lungs and other vital 
parts are suspended, and by which they are held up when the animal is 
opened after death: hence Sophocles calls it rvevpovos aptnpias T'rach. 1054 
‘suspenders of the lungs’ (the plural is used for the two bronchial tubes). In 
like manner the tube or cord from which the heart is suspended is called 
aoptn, cf. Arist. H. A. 1 16 é£rprgrai (ró neaevrépwov) ex THs peyaAdns PreBos kal 


tis dopr?s, &c. In Aristotle's genuine writings we find dprnpia used only of - 


the windpipe, but by later writers it is also employed (sometimes with the 
distinctive epithet Aeía) for the artery in our sense. This extension of 
meaning was probably due to the idea that the artery was an air-tube like 
the windpipe, see below $ 138 spiritus per arterias (diffunditur) ; whence 
some derived the name from anp and rgpeiv (Theophilus Corp. Hum. ed. 
Greenhill pp. 296, 297 n.). For the subject matter we may compare Gell. 
xviI 1I $ 2 giving the doctrine of Erasistratus dwas esse quasi canaliculas 
quasdanv vel fistulas, easque ab oris faucibus proficisci deorsum, per earumque 
alteram deduci delabique in stomachum esculenta omnia et: potulenta ex eoque 
deferri in ventriculum, quae Graece appellatur n Kato koUMa...$ 3 Per 
alteram. autem fistulam, quae Graece nominatur vpaxeia aprnpia, spiritum 
a summo ore in pulmonem atque inde rursum in os et in nares commeare ; 
Lactant. Opif. c. 11 gurgulio constat ex ossibus flexuosis ac mollibus, quasi 
ex annulis in cicutae modum invicem compactis. 

ostium: ‘orifice’. supra quam: Lact. l c. more correctly says 
superior ab ore ad ventrem, inferior a, maribus ad pulmonem. For constr. cf. 
Varro Lt, fi. 1 41 dw ea (vite) paulo infra quam insitum est incidunt. 





" 
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pertineat ad: ‘reaches to’, so often in $ 137. 

operculo: cf. Arist. Respir. c. 11 rois rerpámoc kal évaipors exer rj dprgpía 
otov Taya THy éemvyA@rrida, and Plin. xr 66. i 

alvi natura: for the periphrasis cf. natura animi 1 93, caloris naturam 
II 24, so in Plato Tim. 45 rv trav BAedápov picow, 74 thy trav vepov jicw, 
Phaedr. 44 7 rod mrepod dcus, Arist. Part. An. UI 1 y rév dddvrov iors. 
The word a/vus is used here for venter or alvus superior of Cato R. R. 156, 
from which it is distinguished by Pliny NW. H. x1 79 ; but it has the same 
force in Lactant. Opif. c. 11 «ubi maceratos ex se cibos alvus emiserit, paul- 
latim per illos intestinorum anfractus extruduntur. 

pulmones autem et cor extrinsecus spiritum addant: I read 
addant instead of ducant (read by the editors with three of Orelli’s mss) 
because the latter has no direct reference to alvus, the principal subject of 
the sentence; whereas the reason of the clause is to show how alvus gains 
the spiritus spoken of below. Also it seems to me easier to explain addu- 
cant in Orelli's PV, if we suppose ducant, the ordinary verb with spiritum, 
to have been written by mistake, and to have been corrected by the super- 
scription of ad. For exx. of errors arising from such corrections in the 
archetype, see above $ 100 n. on saca nativis, and others mentioned by 
Mii. in Fleck. Jahrb. 1864 p. 127 foll. The mention of cor is explained by 
the ancient belief that it was the function of the left ventricle of the ed 
to supply the arteries with air, see below $ 138. 

constat e nervis: nervus, like the Gr. veüpov (which properly means 
‘a string’, hence vevpóamaarov ‘a puppet?) is ordinarily used in earlier 
writers for sinew, tendon, ligature ; but it included also the white tissues of 
the body generally, e.g. the nerves proper, some of which were known to 
Aristotle under the name of mópo (H. A. 1 16), though he wrongly asserted 
that they centre in the heart and not in the brain (see Sprengel Gesch. d. 
Arzenetkunde 1 457?). Herophilus of Alexandria (fl. p.c. 300) gave a full 
account of the nerves, but even he did not clearly distinguish them from 
the tendons (see Sprengel 1. c. p. 534); Galen (b. 130 A.D.) was the first to 
discriminate the three meanings which had been confused under the word 
veüpov, and to confine it to its Gennes use, see Plac. Hipp. et Plat. p. 204 
K. rpía yáp éaTw opyava mapanhijota prev aAAnAots THY pop pry TOU oaparos, OUK 
óMyov 0€ évepyeias e Kal Xpelats diadAdrrovra: mpocayopeverar 0€ TO piv vev- 
pov, ro 0€ auvdecpos, TO 0c révov. TO wey 0r vedpov éÉ -éysedóXov TrüvTO$ i 
voriatov méQvkev, ata Onow 7) Kivnow ] TO evvapdiórepov ots ay eppurrat sapá- 
yov: ó ouvdeopos be dvalc Oyros pév éoTiww, rj xpeia be avrov Kara rovvopa: 
Aourds 0€ 6 révov mépas earl vevpades pvds ek guvdécpov Kal vevpov yevvo- 
pevos, Us. Part. 1 16, 17, v 9, xv 1, 6. From this old meaning arose the 
metaphorical use of nervus, nervosus for‘ vigor’ * vigorous’, and our English 
‘a nervous style’, ‘hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve’. For the fact see 
Mivart Elem. Anat. p. 446 ‘the intestines like the stomach are formed of 
muscular fibres with a mucous lining’; hence the peristaltic action of the 
bowels described below ; Arist. Part. An. rg 3 § 4 gore & 6 pév olaopayos 
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capke0ns, €xev vevpadn Tacw: veuvpodns uev, Oras €xn Outraguv elotovars THs 
rpoQfs, so Celsus Iv 11. 14 (using the word stomachus in the sense of C.’s 
alvus) says stomachus qui intestinorum. principium est, mervosus a septuma, 
spinae vertebra incipit. 

multiplex et tortuosa: describing the smaller intestines. The same 
words are found combined in a metaphorical sense Lael. 65. 

arcetque et continet: conjoined in A. P. v1 17 orbis caelestis arcens et 
continens ceteros, the former word brings into greater prominence the idea 
of a restraining and limiting force from the outside. 

calore quem multum habet: cf above $ 24. Theophilus Corp. Hum. 
II 4 says that ‘since the stomach needed abundant heat, the Creator 
placed near it the liver’ domep AéByra 0umrvpov. On the attraction of the 
epithet into the relative clause, see Draeg. $ 474. 

et terendo cibo: Madv. omitted cibo; but, clumsy as the phrase is, we 
could hardly dispense with the object here, and the gerund by itself would 
come in a little awkwardly between the substantives calore and spiritu. 
Heind. reads ex terendo, ‘heat arising from the crushing of food’: but 
calor and tritura are two distinct causes of digestion, which were opposed 
to one another by rival medical schools, as we learn from Celsus 1 prooem., 
duce alii Erasistrato, teri cibum in ventre contendunt ;...alii credunt Hippo- 
cratt per calorem. cibos concoqut. 

Ch. tv. raritas quaedam—mollitudo : ‘of a loose and spongy consist- 
ency'. Quaedam is added, because raritas was an unusual word, perhaps first 
employed by C.: even rarus is generally used of distinct objects rather than 
of one loosely constituted whole. The word spongiosus is used by Celsus 
IV 1 pulmo spongiosus ideoque spiritus capa, instead of C.’s periphrasis ; 
cf. Plato Zim. 70 the lung has inside onpayyas (cavities) otov omóyyov kara- 
retpnuevas, Arist. Part. An, III 6 coudos 0 mXeUpov kal ópotos appa. 

aspirantes: properly used of blowing upon some external object, as 
above $ 83 aspiratio aeris ‘ventilation’, here absolute, of an expiration, 
which would be more properly expressed by a reference to the terminus a 
quo, but the word exspiro is not found in Caesar or Cic.: perhaps its later 
connotation unfitted it for use in the literal sense. 

tum in respiratu: Lamb.s emend. for twm in re spiritu. The word 
respiro is used for the general process of breathing, like dvamveiv, but also 
specially for the return of breath in either direction ; as just above we 
had respiret et reddat opposed to animam quae ducta est spiritu, and again 
below $ 138 redditur respirando ; but here (as in Juv. xiv 28 wt non ter 
decies respiret) of drawing in breath, in response to the outgoing breath of 
aspirantes. So avamvor is opposed to éxmvon in Plato Tim. 79 E, Arist. 
Part. An. 11 3. The corruption of the Mss was hardly to be avoided, when 
once ve had got separated from the rest of the word, not to mention that 
respiratus is very rare, apparently only found elsewhere in Apuleius. 
Madv.’s emend. entronte spiritu is unsatisfactory, because it represents the 
organ as passively influenced by the breath coming in of itself. The 
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reading of some Mss tum se spiritu is a later correction, and though spiritus 
is often used for inhalation, yet it is unsuitable here where a distinctive 
word is needed. 

cibus animalis—animantes: ‘that aerial nutriment which is the 
chief support of animal life’, cf. Hippoc. de Flat. 4 ‘the body is sustained 
by three kinds of nutriment cira rora zvevpara, of which the last is by far 
the most important’. Arist. denies this (Resp. 6) dÀAà pry ov80é rpo$s 
ye Xapw vrroXrrréov yiverOa THY avarvony ws Tpeiouévov TO mveipari TOU évrós 
Tupos...“addov yap ék THs tpodns (ordinary food) robro ywopevoy ópópev : its 
only use is to cool the heart. Galen (Us. Part. vu 9) on the other hand 
considers that the chief function of respiration is to keep up the vital heat 
by constant supplies of fresh air, and 2ndly to feed the vital spirit (ro 
Vrvxikóv mvedvpa). The word cibus is used below m1 37 of the exhalations on 
which the stars feed, and we find the metaphorical cibus humanitatis 
Fin. v 54. 

$ 137. Cicero's account of the process of digestion is very incorrect. 
The following is a summary of what is said in Huxley's Physiology on the 
subject. The food when it has passed into the stomach is changed by 
continual rolling about with constant additions of gastric juice, into a 
fluid called chyme, of which a considerable portion is absorbed through the 
walls of the vessels of the stomach into the current of the blood, which is 
rushing through the gastric veins to the vena portae. The remainder ofthe 
chyme passes into the duodenum, where it is mixed with bile and pancreatic 
juice and becomes chyle. In its passage through the smaller intestines the 
greater portion of this is again carried off through the capillaries into the 
blood vessels: the remainder is absorbed by the lacteal vessels, and conveyed 
through these to the mesenteric glands, and thence to the thoracic duct, 
where it is compounded with lymph. It is then carried to the subclavian 
vein, which sends the blood into the right side of the heart. From thence 
it is conveyed by the pulmonary artery to the lungs, where it is converted 
into arterial blood. See diagrams in Huxley or elsewhere. 

a medio intestino: a mistranslation of the Gr. uecevrépiov, which is 
not properly an intestine at all, but a membrane interposed between the 
intestines (ómép róv évrépev, Arist. says H. A. 1 16), ‘a fold of the peri- 
toneum which suspends the small intestines to the back walls of the 
abdomen’, Huxley l. c. p. 36. It is however classed among the intestines 
by Macrob. S. Sc. 1 6 § 77 intestina principalia tria sunt, unum dissaeptum 
vocatur (the diaphragm), alterum medium, Graeci ueaevrépwv vocant, &c. 

portas jecoris: the ‘portal fissure’ where the vena portae, the hepatic 
artery and the great nerves enter the liver. Galen (Us. Part. 1v 1) tells us 
that after the stomach has cleared away the grosser particles, it sends the 
chyle to the liver (kowóv óÀov rov (gov méWeos xopiov), the entrance to 
which, being divided into many narrow passages, has received the name 
mvAa, originally given by dwjp tis maXaióg Dewos, ola, mepi thy (aur, 
and approved by Hippocrates and the sect of the Asclepiads. (It " used 
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by Eurip. Z/. 828, Plato Tim. 71 c, Arist. H. A. 1 71, vir 8.) In the liver 
the chyle is further purified by depositing certain secretions ; that which 
is light and yellow is drawn offto the gall bladder, that which is heavy 
and thick is carried to the spleen by a vein connecting it with the portae. 
The blood thus purified is then passed into the vena cava where it gets rid 
of its superfluous watery particles through the kidneys adjoining. Thus 
the liver is ro mp@rov Tis aiparocecos dpyavoy (c. 12). The numerous veins 
which convey the chyle to the liver all unite into a single trunk at the 
portae and then again subdivide into a vast number of small veins in order 
to imbibe the substance of the liver and so thoroughly clarify the blood 
(see Ideler Phys. Min. vol. 11 p. 6). This was the generally accepted theory 
among the ancients, as we may see from Theodoret Prov. p. 517 Schulze, ‘the 
liver having received the chyle from the stomach proceeds to pass it 
through further strainers, the dregs being drawn off by the spleen, that 
which is overdone (r6 wépa Tov uérpov wepOev) being drawn off into the gall 
bladder, and that which is too thin into the receptacle for the watery 
secretions. When the chyle has in this way been turned into pure blood 
it enters into the vena cava and is carried by it to the heart’. 

quae pertinent ad jecur: but these viae (‘channels ’, used in the 
same general way as wopo by Arist.) do not really extend to the liver ; they 
unite, as before said, in the vena portae and then divide again. 

aliae pertinentes: the terminus ad quem is required with the word 
pertinentes, and edd. are probably right in inserting alio with Heind. but, 
in the general doubtfulness as to what C.'s ideas on the subject were, it is 
difficult to speak with confidence as to the particular reading required. 
We should have expected to hear something of the distribution of the 
chyle through the liver itself, but are only told of its arrival at the portae 
and then of its being carried off elsewhere. Comparing the account taken 
from Galen above, we might suppose the viae to signify certain ducts by 
which the secretions are carried to the gall bladder and the spleen ; but C.’s 
words seem to imply that he is still following the course of the main stream 
of the chyle, which he apparently imagines to visit successively the liver, 
the spleen and the kidneys, depositing in each the ingredient which belongs 
to it, yellow and black bile and serum, the principle of urine (see quotations 
from Galen in next note) and thence returning to the portae and dis- 
charging itself into the vena cava. The true account seems to be as 
follows : the blood in the vena portae receives an accession from the spleen 
through the splenic vein, but does not part with any of its own ingredients 
either to the spleen or to the kidneys until it has passed through the 
heart and returned as arterial blood, from which the secretions are made. 
In its passage through the liver it secretes bile and extracts glucose. The 
liver itself is not an excretory organ. 

bilis iique umores qui e renibus profunduntur: cf. Galen Us. 
Part. v 10 ro 8€ map omo ràv rerrápov ópyávov exxabaiperat, Óvoiv pev vedpoiv, 
tpirov 8€ omAnvos, reráprov O€ THs émueiuiévgs adr@ kvorews (the bile duct), ib. 
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C. 6 oAtyvarov uév yap TO pedayxoALKoy repírropa, mAéov 0 avro Td xoAó8es, 
moXAamAaciov Ó' audoiy ro vSarddes, ib. IV 13 of yoAnddxou mrópot THY xoXjv, 
oi vedpot TO opov éemoravrat ib, Hipp. et Plat. p. 536 K. Again speaking 
of the chyle, he says that, after its arrival in the liver, it throws off two 
secretions, yellow and black bile, and ascends, having now attained its 
ruddy hue, to the upper part of the liver, Us. Part.'1v 4. 

ad easdemque portas jecoris confluunt: this, taken by itself, would 
agree with Huxley's account of the ‘portal system’ p. 56, ‘the blood is 
distributed throughout the liver from the vena portae, and thence it is 
conveyed by small veins which unite into a large trunk (the hepatic vein) 
opening into the inferior vena cava near the portal fissure’. 

ejus: sanguinis, hence Hippocrates called the liver óí(ecus preBav 
(Galen Hipp. et Plat. p. 200 K.). 

vena cava: prey kou, called 7 ueyáAg by Arist., the great trunk vein, 
divided into superior and inferior as it runs into the heart from above or 
from below. Hippocrates ap. Gal. Hipp. et Plat. p. 532 K. compares it to 
the trunk of a tree which has its root in the liver and intestines. 

confectus jam coctusque: Madv. Fin. 1 64 proposed concoctus, but 
Sch. (Opusc. 1x1 735) proved the correctness of the old reading by many 
exx. as above $ 136 cocta, atque confecta, Cels. Iv 5 qui nihil aliud concoquere 
possunt, bubulam coquunt, Plin. N. H. xxix 1. He remarks that it is not 
uncommon with C. to omit the preposition in the second of a pair of com- 
pounds into which the same preposition enters, cf. Madv. 7». r1 36. 

a corde distribuitur: The heart was the origin of the veins and blood 
according to Plato Zim. 70 dpua rv preBav kal mmygv ToU mepipepopevou 
Kata mávra rà péÀg oodpos aigaros, and Arist. Part. An. I1 9 apxn tov 
$AeBàv 7 kapdia, ib. 11 1 $ 22 exer ev avr5 rv Ovvajuv Trjv Snurovpyoteay TO 
aipa zporqv. The followers of Hippocrates on the contrary asserted that 
the blood originated in the liver and was only distributed from the heart. 
Galen argues in favour of this view Hipp. et Plat. p. 531. 

$138. illa explicetur fabrica—nam : so ydp is used to explain the 
Demonstrative, Thuc. 1 3 9gAoi 8é pou kai ró0e rv Tadady da Oévecav. ..7pó 
yàp tav Tpeukdv ovdey $aiverat kowj épyacapévg. [Cf. Ac. 11 107, Div. 1 80 
cited in Madv. Gr. $ 439 obs. 2. R.] 

ab spiritu: ‘the mere act of inspiration’; for constr. cf. above § 92 con- 
Jlagrare ab ardoribus. 

contagione : cf. Div. 11 58 fluvium flucisse sanguine (nuntiatum. est)... 
sed decoloratio quaedam ex aliqua contagione terrena potest sanguini similis 
esse. 

ventriculum cordis : xoa: ris kapütas of Arist. The functions of the 
ventricles are thus described by Huxley p. 55 : the contraction of the right 
auricle drives the blood which it contains into the right ventricle; the 
ventricle then contracts and forces it into the pulmonary artery ; from hence 
it passes into the capillaries of the lungs. After being thus aerated it 
returns by the four pulmonary veins to the left auricle ; and the contraction 
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of the left auricle drives it into the left ventricle, from whence it passes 
into the aorta, and is carried through its branches into all parts of the 
body. The ancients believed that the right ventricle, called by them 
aiparu, supplied the veins with the blood which it received from the 
vena cava; and that the left ventricle, called mvevparuj, supplied the 
arteries with the air received from the lungs (Galen Us. Part. v1 7). The 
course of the air is thus described by Theodoret Prov. p. 514 Sch. ó mvev- 
pov dia THs rpaxeías dprgpías (cf. above § 136) ró kaÉapóv eEaOev Oéxerat 
mvedpa, Sia 0€ THs Aetas (the pulmonary artery) rovro mapaméyme TH evovouo 
THs Kapdias Kotla K.T.À. 

spiritus per arterias: see nn. on $$ 24 and 136. According to Sprengel 
(I p. 491) Praxagoras (fl. 300 B.c.) first noticed the distinction between 
arteries and veins; in the genuine works of Arist. both are confounded 
under the name $AéBes. The reason why it was thought that they con- 
tained air was that after death they were found empty while the veins 
were filled with the returning blood. Galen, while explaining the stronger 
texture of the arteries as compared with the veins, from the supposed fact 
that the former were intended as channels for varying amounts of air, 
while the latter had only to convey a uniform amount of blood, still held 
that there was a certain proportion of highly rarefied blood in the arteries, 
and of condensed air in the veins (Us. Part. v1 10, and 16). It was not 
till 1630 A. p. that the true doctrine of the circulation of the blood was 
discovered by Harvey. 

[utraeque: ‘each set’, ie. venae and arteriae, cf. quasque I 78n. and 
utrorumque below $ 154.  R.] 

artificiosi: cf. $ 57 and $ 145. 


Cd(8) B. wm the framework and erect position of the body. 
§§ 139, 140. 


§ 139. subjecta corpori—actionem: ‘the bones, which are the 
framework of the body, are wonderfully connected in a manner which is 
both fitted to secure stability, and suitable for ending the joints and for 
allowing of movement and all kinds of bodily action’. We find aptus 
joined with aecomwunodatus in Fin. Iv 46 initia apta et accommodata, ad 
naturam, Off. 1 100, 142. I was disposed to follow Heind. in reading 
Jingendos (‘for shaping the joints’), but the passage cited below from 
Celsus seems to show that finiendos is right. Mr Roby adds ‘properly it 
ought to be said that the bones are shaped at the ends to make good joints; 
Cicero says the joints are suited to end the bones’. 

commissuras: ‘articulations’ cf. below $ 150 digitorum commissuras 
[and Celsus vim 1 (p. 327 Teub.) Zgnorari non oportet plurima ossa in 
cartilaginem desinere, mullum articulum non sic finiri. Neque enim aut 
moveri posset, nisi laevi inniteretur, aut cum carne nervisque conjungi, nisi 
ea, media quaedam materia committeret. From this it would appear that 
comnussura raust mean the cartilaginous covering of the joint. R.] 
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nervos eorumque implicationem: ‘the ramification of the nerves’ 
(including no doubt both tendons and nerves properly so called) For: 
constr. cf. 1 29 imagines earumque circumitus. 

a quibus continentur: cf. Draeg. 230 and above $ 134 ab wis ex- 
tenuatur. [There is here a special reason for the preposition : quibus con- 
tinentur might mean ‘of which they are composed’; a quibus is ‘by which 
they are kept in place’. Celsus however l.c. has the simple ablative with 
this meaning, nervis et cartilagine continentur. R.] 

nervi..sicut venae a corde tractae: for the attraction of the Part. 
into the gender of the subordinate subject, cf. Brut. 262 omm ornatu 
orationis tamquam, veste detracta, Nep. Them. 7 illorum urbem ut propugna- 
culum oppositum. esse barbaris, Liv. 1 21 castra, non urbem positam in medio 
crediderant ; and the Gr. use with ovx éomep, as in Gorg. 522 moAAà vpas kai 
kaka 00e eipyactat...dupny ávayká(ov, ovx dGomep eyo...0püs eva xovr. For 
the subject matter see Arist. Z7. A. 111 5 p. 515 7j uev ápxr) trav vedpav éariv 
€k THs KapOias* kal yap €v avr1j 1) kapOía Eyer veUpa ev TH peyioTn Kota, Kal ] 
kaXovpévg doprr) veuvpddns eoti prew, especially its extremities, dkoia yap 
€or. kai Tág'w exer ToLaUTHY otav rep rà veüpa 7 reAevrü mpoós Tas kapmüs TOV 
ócrGv, and again a little below mavra rà dora ovvdédera vevpow. It is 
plain that Aristotle here means sinews by veüpa, but in Gen. An. v 2 we 
read oí mopot rv aicOntnpiwv ámávrev (i.e. the proper nerves) reivovot mpos 
rjv kapdiav, J'uvent. c. 3 cited by Trend. Anim. p. 397 n. Galen is therefore 
not ‘guilty of error’ (as Lewes says Arist. p. 168) ‘in attributing to Aristotle 
the absurdity of deriving all the nerves from the heart’. Sprengel 1 534 
speaks of Herophilus (fl. about 300 B.c.) as the first who derived the nerves 
from the brain and spinal marrow, and distinguished between nerves of 
motion and sensation, see above § 128 n. Galen (Hipp. et Plat. p. 187 K.) 
attributes to Hippocrates right views as to the origin of the nerves and 
severely condemns Arist. and Praxagoras for deserting his opinions. It 
seems this question was connected with that of the seat of the rjyenoukoy, 
thus in p. 649 Galen states as axiomatic principles (1) ómov rów vepov rj 
dpyrj, évrabÓa xal ro Tis Wuyijs ryyepowukóv, and (2) 4 dpyr) TOV veUpov €v TO 
pyeepane. The Stoics maintained that the heart was the seat of the 

5nyepovwov (Zeller tv p. 197 foll.). 

in corpus omne ducuntur: this was denied by Arist. 1. A. 111 5 ouk 
gore cuveyns 5 Tdv ve)pev dois amd pias dpx?s oaomep ai $AéBes. A 
general view of the true nervous system is given in Mivart’s Anatomy 
p. 400. 

Ch. tvr $140. ad hanc providentiam —a4 haec quae de providentia 
dixi Sch. 

a dis: these words are considered spurious by recent edd. but, I think, 
they are almost required with tributae sint. Keeping these, [ retain the 
Ms reading qui at the beginning of the following clause and adopt Heind.'s 
emendation constituerunt (corresponding to dvéornoay in the passage cited 
from Xenophon below) for constituit. The abbreviation of the Plur. would 
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be easily mistaken for the Sing. and the Sing. deus might naturally suggest 
itself to the Christian scribe. Perhaps also the awkward use of deorwm, 
instead of sui, may have facilitated the corruption. 

primum : this prepares the way for sensus autem below. 

erectos: cf. Xen. Mem. 1 4 $ 11 émel ovk otet povri(ew (Geovs avOparar) ; 
ot mpórov uév uóvov rv (dev àvÓpemov ópÜov avéaotnaay’ 7 0€ CpOdrns kai 
mpoopav TÀeiov moet SvvacOa kai rà UrepÜev aXXov Geacba, Plat. Tim. 90 
mpos THY €v ovpav@ Evyyéveray aro yrs rjuàs atpew ws Ovras $vróv ovK eyyetov 
add’ o)pd»iov, Arist. P. A. IV 10 (6 dvÓpemos) opOds eor. pdvov róv (dev 
dua rÓ Tv iow a)roU kai rjv ovcíav eivai Oelay* épyov Sé Tod Óeiorárov 
TO voeiv kai Qpoveiv' ro)üro Ó ov padiov moÀXoU ToU Gvabev émiwkewuévov TH- 
patos foll., 2b. 11 10, Cic. Leg. 1 26 nam cum ceteras animantes abjecisset ad 
pastum, solum hominem erexit (natura) ad caelique quasi cognationis domi- 
cilique pristini conspectum excitavit, tum speciem, ita formavit oris ut in ea 
penitus reconditos mores effingeret, Ov. Met. 1 85 os homini sublime dedit 
caelumque tueri jussit et erectos ad sidera, tollere vultus, Seneca Ep. 94 § 56 
(natura) vultus nostros erexit in caelum et quicquid. magnificum mirumque 
fecerat videri a suspicientibus voluit, Epict. Diss. 1 6 $ 19 rov avOparov 
Ücarrjv ela yyayev ajTroU re kai TOY épyoav avrov, kai ov povoy Beaty adda kai 
eEnyntny avràv, Plut. S. V. V. p. 550 with Wyttenbach's n., Min. F. c. 17, 
Lact. vi1 5, Mayor on Juv. xv 147, Sen. Ep. 65 $20, NV. Q. v15$3. Galen 
on the contrary says (Us. Part. 111 3) ‘those who believe man to have been 
made erect in order that he might look up to heaven and say avravyéo 
mpos "OXvrov arapfijrown mpoccemow can never have seen the fish called 
uranoscopus, not to mention various birds, which are much better adapted 
for looking up than man. The true upward looking, as Plato said, is to 
fix the mental eye on that which really exists’. 

ut deorum cognitionem capere possent: so Lact. /»st. 11 3, m1 9 
solus sapientia instructus est (homo) ut religionem solus intellegat: et haec 
est hominum. atque mutorum vel praecipua, vel sola distantia : but this is 
denied by Celsus, ap. Orig. Iv 88 ‘birds are able to foretell the future, 
which is a sign that they are dearer to the Gods, éAeiávrov 8€ oddév evopxkó- 
repov ovde mpos rà Ücia muwsrórepov eivau Ookei, mávres Onmov Oiri yvàouw 
avTroU éxovow, ib. 96 soAAà ràv (dev dvrurowioÜa, Ücías evvoias, 97 od 
póvov copwrepa adda kai Geopidreorepa, 98 evoeBearépovs eivar robs meXapyovs 
Tov avOporev. 

sunt enim ex terra: I explain this by 7'wse. 1 42 corpora nostra 
terreno principiorum genere confecta, not, as Sch., by areference to spectatores 
following. 


C d (8). y. Providence shown in the organs of sense. S& 140—146. 


nuntii rerum: cf. 7'usc. 1 46 quae numquam quinque nuntiis animus 
cognosceret, nisi is omnium judex solus esset, and above 1 70. 

tamquam in arce: so Plato (Zim. 70 A) speaks of the head as the 
acropolis of the body, in which the sovereign reason has its seat.. On the 
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other hand Galen (Hipp. et Plat. p. 230 K.), arguing against fanciful a priori 
assumptions, *we are not to assume that the ruling principle must reside 
in the heart because it is in the centre of the chest, nor dr kaÉdzep év 
dxporoAe TH Kehadry Oikgv peyddrou Bacidéas 6 éyképaXos idpurat, dua rovro 
€f dvaykgs 5 tTHS Wuyns apx7 Kata avróv éore’ foll. cf. T'usc. 1 20. 

tamquam speculatores: Theodoret elaborates the comparison Prov. 
III p. 525 Sch. ézeiór) €0e« TH $povpdpxo và karaokómav ta re moAépia Kal Ta 
Pitta mpoopévrev k.r.À. 

§ 141. in sublime: cf. n. on $ 44. 

sursum : used in the rare sense, of position distinguished from motion, 
cf. Varro E. R. 16 $ 3 qui colunt sursum magis hieme laborant. 

potionis judicium magnum earum est: 'they are greatly concerned 
in testing foods’... For the combination of the Objective and Subjective 
Genitives see $ 145 quarum judicium est oculorum, $ 156 omnium rerum 
hominum est usus: for the thought $ 146 aurium est judicium, Orator 60, 
150 aurium superbum judicium, 164, Orat. x11 221 foll. n ore dominatus est 
omnis oculorum...quare oculorum est magna moderatio. 

vicinitatem oris secutae sunt: ‘been placed near’, ‘drawn to the 
neighbourhood of the mouth’, cf. Leg. 11 3 amoenitatem hanc sequor ‘I am 
attracted to’. 

gustatus: here used for the organ, below $ 158 for the actual taste. 
The palate was commonly supposed to be the organ of taste, see above 
$48; Lactantius on the contrary says (Opif. 10) fallitur quisquis hunc 
sensum, palato inesse arbitratur: lingua est enim qua sapores sentiuntur, 
nec tamen tota, but only where it gets thinner towards the sides. Xenophon 
also makes the tongue the organ Mem.14. Aristotle goes into further 
refinements H. A.111 ró aic@nrixov xvpo Aórra' 7 0. aia0nais év TO dkpo, 
and he distinguishes between the more intellectual pleasure of the con- 
noisseur and the grosser pleasure which the glutton finds in the mere act 
of swallowing, 5 uév yàp yAérra Tay xupav moet THY aicÓncw, ràv de 
éSeatay év rà Kabdde rj rov, karamwopévov yap aicOavovta tov A«rapóv 
xai Üepuàv kai trav dAXev rdv Trowvrev. Compare the wish of Philoxenus 
(Eth. Eud. ut 2) rév mepi ro yevorüv ov mepi mücav rOovjv émrómrai Ta 
Ónpía, oS Sowv rà ükpo Ths yAdtrns 7 aicOnots, GAN’ dowry TO apvyyt" 
kai Zoxeyv dy paddov jj yevoes 7d máÜos' did of dxopdyor ov eÜxovrat THY 
yAórrav €xew pakpày adda tov papvyya yepavov, àamep duXóÉevos. Pliny 
seems to have misunderstood this JV. H. x1 65. Huxley’s account of the 
matter is as follows ‘the organ of the sense of taste is the mucous mem- 
brane which covers the tongue, especially its back part, and the hinder 
part of the palate’. 

qui sentire deberet : I follow the mss with Allen, translating ‘since it 


was intended to distinguish flavours’. The tense refers to the first 
creation of man, like secutae in the previous sentence and habebat above 
§ 123. 


habitat: cf Plin. .V. H. x1 54 in oculis animus habitat. 
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esculentis: cf. Scaevola’s definition of penus ap. Gell. rv 1 $17 penus 
est quod esculentum aut potulentum est. 

aequabiliter : uniformly, as opposed to special organs, but not of 
course to the same degree; so Arist. P. A. I 8 the aic@nrnpiov adjs is 
the cdpé itself. 

omnes minimos: cf n. on 1 67 omnibus minimis, Fin. v 88 mec ullo 
minimo momento, Q. Fr. m1 1 $ 3 omnia minima maxima ad Caesarem matti 
sciebam. 

appulsus: cf. 1 24 sols appulsu, Div. 1 64 deorum appulsu hominis 
somniare. I should have expected possemus to follow rather than 
possimus. 

quae profluentia taetri essent aliquid habitura: ‘the drains which 
(lit. that which as it drained away) must otherwise have been somewhat 
offensive’. Cf. Xen. Mem. 1 4 § 6 ézei rà droxopobvra Ovaxeptj, àárooTpévrat 
TOUS TOUTOY ÓxeroUs kai areveykeiv rj Ovvaràv mpoooráro aro Tay aiaOracov (od 
Ooket wou kat TróOe mpovoias epryov ;) 

amandavit : ‘banished them’ cf. pro Scauro 42 Sardi non deducti in 
Sardiniam sed amandati. Allen cites Varro Prom. (fr. 430 Bücheler) 
retrimenta cibi qua exirent per posticum vallem fect. 

Ch. nvii $ 142. sollertiam persequi: we find perseguor often used 
with an accusative expressive of quality in the sense ‘to imitate’ or 
‘aim at’, e.g. Orator 57, 67 poeta virtutes oratoris persequitur, ib. 102 (‘in 
the speech pro Leg. Manil.’) ornandi copiam persecuti sumus, Ac. 1 74 
ironiam alterius persequi, Fin. V 64; here apparently it means ‘to carry 
through ’, ‘to exhibit in detail’. 

quae primum...quas primum: the first opposition is that of the eye to 
the other senses (auditus autem in $ 144), the second that of the transpa- 
rency to the firmness of the cornea (firmas autem). That the first opposi- 
tion is, as I have stated, and not that of membranis to lubricos (as Seh.), 
is probable both from the position of ocu/os and from the parallel in $ 145. 
As we have there primum enim oculi...auriwmque item... nariumque item, so 
here primum oculos...auditus awutem...similiter nares...gustatus, cf. Madv. 
on Fin. 1 17. On the eye see Galen Us. Part. bk. x, Ambros. Hex. v1 58 
foll., Lact. Op. 8. 

ut continerentur: sc. ocu/? understood from the agent of the Passive 
cerni. 'The humours and the crystalline lens are kept in their place by the 
cornea, cf. Cels. vil 7 (oculus) summas habet duas tunicas, ex quibus superior 
a Graecis keparoeiàjs vocatur, Plin. WV. H. x1 54 tenuibus multisque mem- 
branis eos natura composuit, callosis contra frigora caloresque in extimo 
tunicis, quas subinde purificant lacrimationum salivis, lubricos propter incur- 
santia et mobiles ; media eorum cornua fenestravit pupilla ; Serv. ad Aen. VI 
894 oculi cornei sunt et duriores ceteris membris ; nam frigus mon sentiunt, 
sicut etiam Cicero dixit in libris de Natura Deorum. 

sed lubricos : cf. for use of sed $ 66 sed Junonem. 

declinarent: neut. as in 1 69. 
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aciesque : the que here has the force of porro, as in $ 145 omnisque 
sensus. Acies ‘the point of the eye’ is used for pupula by Lucr. nti 
408—414. 

pupula: from pwpa-kxópg. Cf. Plat. Ale. I p. 133 évvevógkas oiv drt 
ToU éuBAémovros eis róv ójÜaNuóv TO mpóccmov eudaivera ev TH TOU karav- . 
TikpY Over, domep ev karómrpe, 0 Sy) kai Kopny Kadovpev, eiücAov Ov ToU 
eu 8Aémovros ; 

mollissimae tactu—aptissime factae sunt: Heind.’s addition sunt 
Seems to me necessary. Even then the sentence is awkward, as well as 
inharmonious from the recurrence of sounds. 


providit: sc. natura, understood with some difficulty after the inter- 
vening clauses, [but assisted by factae in the line before. R.]. 


$143. palpebrae: cf. Xen. Mem. 1 4 (Is not this also a sign of provi- 
dential care) ro ézei dobevns pév éovw 7 dis, BAehapors adtHy Oupdoa, à, 
Orav pev avtn xpnoOai tT Oén, avamerávvvrat, év 06 TO Ümvo avykAeterau; os & 
ay pnd avepor BAázrocw, nOwov Bredhapidas (eyelashes) euddoat: oper re 
dmoyecaoa (fr. yeicov ‘ penthouse’) ra vmep Tay opuárov, ds pnd 0 ék Ths 
Kearns idpas kakovpyr, Arist. P. A. 11 15 ai & odpves xal ai Brepapides ap- 
horepar Bonbeias xápw ciciv, ai pev oppves Tav karaBawóvrov vypav, ores 
dmocTéyociv otov aroyeicwpa Tav amd THs Kepadrys vypar, ai 0€ Prehapides 
TÓv mpós Ta Oppara TpoomimTOvT@Y €vekev, otov rà xapakopara (cf. vallo 
pulorum) moiwÜcí rwes mpó rÀv épypárov. 

vallo: ‘a palisade made by the stocks of young trees with their lateral 
branches shortened and sharpened at the point so as to form a sort of 
chevaux de frise, usually planted by the Greeks and Romans on the outer 
edge of the mound of earth (agger) thrown up as a rampart round their 
camps’ Rich Companion &c. ; cf. Senect. 51 (the corn) contra avium morsus 
munitur vallo aristarum. Similarly Theodoret (Prov. ut p. 525 Schulze) 
compares the eyelashes to 8ópara xai BéAy and shortly afterwards to stakes 
(ckóXomas), and illustrates their use by the bearded wheat which is pro- 
tected from the birds by its bristles. 


quibus—quiescerent: the general sense is as follows, ‘the eyelids 
are guarded with a chevaux de frise of hairs, both to repel anything 
which might impinge upon the eyes when open, and as it were to tuck 
them in when closed in sleep’, but this is expressed with extreme awk- 
wardness. Even assuming with Brieger (Beitriige zur Kritik d. Cicero, 
Posen 1873) that wt qui is a corruption arising out of the repetition of the 
last syllable of involuti and the first of quiescerent, we have still the 
ablatives coniventibus and oculis, where we ought to have the subject of the 
verb quiescerent. Sch. thinks an original coniventes has been assimilated to 
apertis by the scribes, and that oculis is repeated instead of is, as we have 
in terris § 25; Brieger supposes that the original had nobis coniventibus ; 
and, if we are required to make sense of the passage, as it stands, (after 
omitting ut qui) I think we must, at any rate in thought, supply nobis. 
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tamquam involuti: ‘as though muffled up’ (with blankets), cf. capite 
involuto. 

latent utiliter: the adverb is equivalent to quod utile est, cf. § 70 
creduntur stultissime. 

ab inferiore parte tutantursubjectae: ‘ protect it on the under side, 
lying below it’. 

leniterque eminentes: this reading is confirmed by Lact. Opif. 10 
inferius quoque genarum non indecens tumor in similitudinem collium leniter 
exsurgens ab omni parte oculos efficit tutiores, but I see no objection to the 
leviter of Mss, for which we may compare Div. 1 30 leviter a summo in- 
Jlexum bacillum. The latter adverb would refer to the total height, the 
former to the gradual slope. 

quasi murus: cf. Lact. Opif. 10 ex superciliorum confinio nasus exoriens 
et veluti aequali porrectus jugo utramque aciem et discernit et munit. 

$144. ne quid intrare possit, si simplex pateret: an abbreviated 
expression for possit, quod. fieri posset, si: cf. below $ 149 incredibile est. si, 
Tusc. 1 116 ne posset agnosci, si esset regio ornatu ; R. P. 11 32 quod erat in 
Romulo probatum, Romani vulgare noluerunt, si hoc et alteri facile tribuere- 
tur; Invent. 1 193 ausxilia quaedam in oppidum recepit ne ab hostibus 
opprimerentur, si foris essent ; and the singular confusion in Thuc. I 40 Gers 
py Tots Oefauévow, ei Tappovovar, mzóXeuov dvr eipnyns mwowjce: Where the 
meaning, to be fully stated requires the insertion of ómep ov soujcovct 
before ei, see Arnold's n. 

bestiola: so Pliny of a spider (JV. H. xviu 44), but his deneric word 
for insects is imsecta (fvyroua), cf. X1 1 jure omnia insecta appellata ab 
vcisuris, quae nune cervicum loco, nune pectorum atque alvi, separant 
membra. 

sordibus aurium: the first use of the wax is to lubricate the inner 
passages of the ear. The Hng. Cycl. however gives the same reason for it as 
C. Celsus says (VI 7 $ 9) that nevertheless animals find their way into 
the ear, and describes how they may be extracted. Ambrose (ex. v1 62) 
supposed that the wax made the ear more tenacious of sound. 

visco: Pliny (NV. H. xvi 94 $ 248) after describing how this is made 
from the berries of the misletoe, adds hoe est viscum pennas avium tactu 
ligandis ; oleo subactum cum libeat insidias moliri. 

ne adjectae voces laberentur atque errarent: ‘lest the sounds that 
strike the ear should slip off and be lost’. 

introitus cum flexibus —//ezvosos, cf. $ 14 praeter naturam portentis n. 

his naturis: ‘substances of this nature’, viz. horny and sinuous; 
Tusc. 1 60 after wmidum, flabile, igneum we read his enim in naturis, see 
Madv. on omnium naturarum Fin. 1v 32. 

in fidibus testudine resonatur: jides is a general term for any 
stringed instrument ; that referred to here is the chelys or testudo, which is 
a lyre with a sounding board added (uaydowov Luc. Dial. Deor. vit 4, where 
see Hemsterhuis). It was called testudo, because Mercury was fabled to. 
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have made the first instrument out of the shell of a tortoise, and the form 
of the sounding board was frequently imitated from this, but the material 
was commonly of horn, cf. notes and Schol. on Arist. Ran. 233 (8óvakos) ov 
vmoA)piov rpéio, where Eustathius says ró zaAaiv ávri ToU képaros vmeri- 
Oevro kaXapov rais Avpaws : Schneider Hel. Phys. 11 p. 175 cites Aristot. Audib. 
22 rà xyaAke(a kai rà képara avvixobvra Tot TOds dró ràv ópyávov d0oyyovs 
cadeorépovs, ib. 31,32, 36 word € xal 5j darnors (boiling) róv kepáreov cupBar- 
Aerat mpós evhaviay: Vitr. v 3 organa in aeneis laminis aut corneis echeis 
ad chordarum. sonitus claritatem. perficiuntur. In Tibull mr 4 1. 37 (lyra) 
fulgens testudine et auro, it is probable that tortoiseshell was used only for 
the purpose of ornament. In Arist. de Anim. 11 8 $ 6 we find the ear 
compared to horn, ogueiov Tod dkovetw 7) pt), TO rXeiv aiei TO os doTep TO 
xépas. See further on $ 149 nares cornibus similes ws qui ad nervos resonant 
in cantibus. 

ex tortuosis locis et inclusis: Arist. An. 11 8 Wodov moet doa Aca 
kal kotÀa, 6 év xaAKós, Ott Aeios" rà 0€ Kotha TH avakXáaet TOAAAS grove TANYaAs 
perà THY mporr9v, ddvvarovvros é£eA6etv TOU kwnÜévros. C.’s account agrees 
with Müller's (Phys. of the Senses p. 1276 tr.) as far as the outer ear is con- 
cerned, * which partly reflects and partly condenses the sonorous vibrations 
and conducts them to the auditory passage ; this latter transmits them 
by the air in the tube immediately to the membrana tympani, and prevents 
them from being dispersed ; and lastly the air inclosed in the tube, like all 
insulated masses of air, increases the intensity of sounds by resonance’ 
(abbreviated). ' But Cicero has nothing to say as to the inner mechanism 
of the ear. 

$145. umorem: a more sensible account than that of Lactantius 
(Opif. 10) and Ambrose (Hex. v1 63), ut per ejus (nast) cavernas purgamenta 
cerebri defluant. 

omnisque sensus hominum antecellit: on qwe cf. $ 142 aciesque. 
Aristotle gives a truer view of the comparative excellence of the senses of 
different animals (Anim. I1 9) e.g. of smell, zv atoOnow ravtny OUK €XOjJLEV 
axpi3h adda xeipo ToAAGY (av, pairs yap dvOpwros oopara, and again év 
pev rais GdAdas (aicOjoeot) Xeirerau ToA@Y TOY (dev, cara 0€ rv adv 
(including taste) roAAQ róv dAXov Siahepovtas axpiBot’ did kal $poviuoraróv 
got. trav (ov, cf. Plin. N. H. x $ 191 ez sensibus ante cetera, homini tactus, 
dein gustatus : reliquis superatur a multis. Aquilae clarius cernunt, vultures 
sagacius odorantur, liquidius audiunt talpae obrutae terra; Sen. Ep. 76 § 9. 

antecellit: used with the Dat. by Cic., with the Acc. by Plin. Tac. 
Seneca. For the Abl. of measure multo see Madv. § 270 obs. 2. 

Ch. tv. quarum judicium est: cf. above $ 141. 

fictis caelatisque formis: ‘in moulded and graven forms’. On /ingo 
seeI71n. It was also used vaguely to include the art of statuary in 
general (as in Orat. 111 26 una fingendi est ars in qua praestantes fuerunt 
Myro Polyclitus Lysippus), for which the more exact term was scalpo (see 
below § 150) or sculpo (Acad. 11 101). Caelatura is the Greek ropevtixn, 
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on which see Müller's Anc. Art $ 311. [According to Marquardt Priv. 
Alt. p. 665?, it included the embossing and beating as well as the engraving 
of metals, cf. Quintil. r1 21 $ 9 caelatura auro argento aere ferro opera 
efficit : nam sculptura etiam lignum, ebur, marmor, vitrum, gemmas com- 
plectitur. R.] 

cernunt subtilius: have a finer perception than animals. 

colorum enim et figurarum venustatem: I read enim instead of the 
etiam of mss. Cicero has just been speaking of painting and statuary as 
arts which come within the province of the eye, and he now proceeds to 
explain how this is, because form and colour are the natural objects of 
sight. With eteam we have merely an inane repetition. The corruption 
would easily arise from the preceding etiam. I also omit tum after jfigu- 
rarum in common with most edd.; Mu., who retains twm, supposes some 
words lost before it. By ordinem in reference to colour, we must probably 
understand the arrangement and gradation of colours, what Pliny calls 
‘harmoge’, .N. H. xxxv 11 § 29. 

decentiam : ‘propriety’, a translation of evmpémea (Sch.). It is used 
with a reference to graceful movements, Orat. 111 200 quem ad modum qui 
utuntur palaestra non solum sibi vitandi aut feriendi rationem esse haben- 
dam putant, sed etiam ut cum venustate moveantur ; sic verbis quidem ad 
aptam compositionem. et decentiam, sententiis vero ad gravitatem orationis 
utatur; cf. Orator 228. 

iratum propitium : on the grouping of adjectives see Draeger $ 359, 
LbiB. 

timidumque: I think que is intended to close the sentence, and- that 
Ba. is right in bracketing cognoscunt, which was probably repeated from 
above. We have however not unfrequent exx. of awkward repetition in C. 
Cf. Madv. Fin. 1 41 accedit—accedere, Divin. 1 129 sentiunt quod quisque 
sentiat, Off. I 8 sic definiunt ut definiant, Acad. 11 102 scripsit poetam. cum 
scripsisset...scripsit...scriptum est ; so diligunt below $ 165, licebat Leg. 1 
65, videmus Fin. 11 110, diceret ib. 1v 47, dixerim Acad. 1 44. 

$146. artificiosum judicium : compare on the trained judgment of the 
connoisseur Acad. 11 20 adhibita vero exercitatione et arte, ut oculi pictura 
teneantur, aures cantibus, quis est quin cernat. quanta vis sit im sensibus? 
quam, multa, vident pictores in umbris et in eminentia (‘chiaroscuro’) quae nos 
non videmus! quam multa quae nos fugiunt in cantu, exaudiunt in eo 
genere exercitati! qui primo inflatu tibicinis Antiopam esse aiunt aut An- 
dromacham, cum id nos ne suspicemur quidem! nihil necesse est de gustatu 
et odoratu loqui, in quibus intellegentia, etsi vitiosa, est quaedam tamen. In 
both passages C. omits to state that it is the action of reason which gives 
the human senses their superiority. 

vocis—tibiarum nervorumque cantibus: ‘vocal and instrumental 
music’, cf. below $ 149 and 7'usc. 1 4 im nervorum vocumque cantibus, Leg. 
I 38 in cavea (ludi) cantu fiant ac fidibus ac tibiis, R. P. 11 69 ut in 
fidibus aut tibus atque ut in cantu 1pso ac vocibus concentus est quidam 
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tenendus ex distinctis sonis, quem immutatum aut discrepantem aures eru- 
ditae ferre non possunt ; above $ 89, and $ 22 where cazo is used of instru- 
mental music. 

intervalla: differences of pitch (Ssaornua), as in T'usc. 1 41 harmoniam 
ex intervallis sonorum nosse possumus. 

distinctio: Sch. translates ‘tonfarbe’, ‘timbre’. In Quintilian (see 
Bonnell’s /ndex) it is used for a break or pause, and so Hottinger (Cic. 
Ecl. p. 61) takes it here. Is it not rather ‘contrast’, the light and shade 
produced by varying loudness ? 

canorum—durum : Olivet translates ‘les claires, les sourdes, les douces, 
les aigres, les basses, les hautes, les flexibles, les rudes’; Kiihner ‘das 
Klangreiche und Dumpfe, das Weiche und Rauhe, das Tiefe und Hohe, 
das Geschmeidige und Harte’. 

canorum: clear, ringing, bell-like. It is used for blame Of. 1 134 
(in conversation the voice should be) «ec languens nec canora, which 
Holden translates ‘neither monotonous nor too much modulated’ (?); cf. 
Cato 98 canorum Ulud in voce splendescit etiam in senectute, translated by 
Reid ‘that resonance. which the voice possesses actually gains brilliance in 
old age’. It is possible however that we ought to read candidum here, 
that being the technical opposite to fuscum, as is shown in the next note. 

fuscum : ‘a thick, muffled voice’. So Sextus Emp. vi 41 speaking of 
the metaphorical terms employed in music, mentions some borrowed from 
the eye, deep hacay riwwa (dun-coloured) kai uéXawwav kai Xevxzv horny, and 
Arist. Top. 115 p. 106 b, Audib. 27 p. 802 a mapo kai Soxodow oU xeípovs etvat 
Tay Àevkàv ai Kadovpevar (aiat zpós yap Ta mrá£r kal Tas mpeaBvrépas rikías 
padXov dppórrovciv ai tpayvrepar kai pukpov vmogcvykexuuévat kai jy diay 
€yovoa To Aaumpov ékjavés, Galen Hipp. et Plat. p. 383 K. kádkeocív twa 
évOeikvura. Ts devis Tov dvÓpémov 7 yàp cyukpóQoevov, 3) rpaxidovov 1) 
peAdudovor k.7.A., Quint. x1 3 $ 15 the voice differs in quantity or quality ; 
in quantity it may be either grandis or exigua or intermediate ; qualitas 
magis varia est, nam est et candida et fusca, et plena et exilis, et levis et 
aspera, et contracta et fusa, et dura et flexibilis, et clara et obtusa. Other 
epithets are given ib. §§ 32,40. Speaking of the tone suited for pathos, 
he Says (S 170) orbos viduasque videas in 1818 funeribus Camoro quodam 
modo proclamantes (showing the natural expression of grief). Htc etiam 
fusca ila vox qualem Cicero fuisse in Antonio dicit, mire faciet the passage 
referred to is Brutus 141 vor permanens verum subrauca natura); Suet. 
Nero 20 quamquam, exiguae vocis et fuscae, expressed by Xiphil. cited in 
note kai Bpayd kai uéAav ovgua: Plin. V. 1. xxvi 16 (6 Venere) vox 
Eloec. 87 


revocatur cum e candida declinat in fuscum : cf. Dem. Phal. i, 
Suidas 8. V. Aevkóv, Aeukr) ovy 7 €UNKOOS, also under peya, Pollux Onom. u 4. 
117, Camerarius Comm. Utr. Ling. pp. 165- -170. 

nariumque et gustandi magna judicia sunt: | have omitted ef 
parte tangendi after gustandi with Orelli’s Cod. C. Ears, eyes, nose, taste, 
are the organs of connoisseurs and therefore naturally mentioned ; see the 
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parallel passage in Acad. 11 20 foll, where feeling is brought in after the 
other senses, as the connecting link between the body and the mind $ 21 
animo jam haec tenemus comprehensa, non sensibus, and no allusion is made 
to the educated touch, say, of the fídicen. But a reader might think proper 
to add the 5th sense: if illiterate, he might write in the margin e£ parte 
tangendi ‘and with the organ of touch’, or as Sch. and Allen read after 
Dav. et pariter tangendi ‘and, no less, of touch’. Ba.’s reading arte tan- 
gendi in the sense of ‘ pressing’ is certainly wrong. The only difficulty in 
omitting the words is that corporum. lenocinia below might at first sight 
appear to correspond to touch, as wnguenta and conditiones to smell and 
taste, but I think C. is not there confining himself to this clause, but 
giving general exx. of the misuse of the senses through luxury, and that it 
is the judicium oculorum which is solicited by these lenocinia. 

gustandi: is a remarkable instance of the Gerund used in the Subjec- 
tive Gen. (gustatus judicat) and joined with a substantive. 

ad sensus perfruendos: wor, fruor, fungor, potior were transitives 
in the older Latin, and could therefore be used in the Gerundive, see Madv. 
$ 421 obs. 2, Roby $ 1374, and Cato 57 ad quem fruendum, Off. 1 25 ad 
perfruendas voluptates, ib. 11 41 justitiae fruendae causa, ib. $ 87 de utenda 
pecunia, T'usc. xi 15 ad suum munus fungendum. 

quo processerint: ‘to what lengths they have run’, cf. Sall. Jug. 5 eo 
vecordiae processit ut. 

conditiones: ‘sauces’. lenocinia : ‘meretricious adornments of the 
person’; sometimes used in a good sense by later writers, of that which 
sets off anything, e.g. Sen. Ben. 1 11 13 lenociniwm est muneris antecedens 
metus. 'The three instances of luxury here named would all come under 
the Platonic coNakeutikn. 


Cd (8). 8. Providence shown in the gift of reason (Aoyos évdua- 
eros). §§ 147, 148. 


Ch. nx $ 147. dum disputarem—vellem: ‘I could have wished 
that, during my argument, your eloquence were given me’. The cor- 
rection vellem is I think absolutely needed: the mood and tense of dis- 
putarem must be explained as attracted to it, cf. § 2 n. 


illa: as usual, of what follows. quanta intellegentia—compre- 
hensio : ‘ what keen perception, what a power of bringing together and 
seeing in one view premisses and consequences!’ Cf. Hin. v 26 ut jam 


liceat una conyprehensione omnia complecti, non dubitantemque dicere omnem 
naturam esse conservatricem sui; ib. Iv 55 consequentibus vestris sublatis, 
prima tolluntur. Comprehendo means not only to grasp one thing firmly 
(=xaraXayBavw), but to hold together a number of things at once (=ovA- 
AapBava). : 

rerum .: used here of abstract ideas, as above 2psis rebus, and below qui- 
busque rebus, singulas res. That this was its original force is probable from 
its connexion with reor, cf. the Eng. thing and think, 
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ex quo: this refers generally to what precedes, the greatness of man’s 
understanding. The second ez quo refers to reasoning by definitions and 
syllogisms. 

videlicet: if the text is correct, I think we must take this in its 
original sense — videre licet, as in Plautus and Lucretius (so we find seilicet 
followed by Acc. c. Inf. in Sallust Jug. 102 § 9, Hist. fr. 51 § 5), or it 
would be easy to make this slight correction. Otherwise I should prefer 
to insert some word like judicamus before it, with Vahlen : I do not think 
concludimus suits efficiatur, and there is no justification here for idque in 
the sense of kai ravra. 

ex quibusque: pl. because a single conclusion may depend on many 
arguments. 

circumscripte : cf. Orat. 1 189 est enim definitio rerum earum quae sunt 
ejus rei propriae, quam definire volumus, brevis et circumscripta quaedam 
explicatio, where Wilkins translates it ‘strictly limited. This sense is not 
to be confused (as by L. and S.) with that in which it is applied to a 
rounded period, as in Orator 204, 221. 

ex quo scientia: Acad. 1 32 (the Old Academy) scientiam nus- 
quam, esse censebat nisi in animi notionibus atque rationibus, qua de 
causa definitiones rerum probabant ; ib. $ 41 ad haec quae visa sunt et quasi 
accepta, sensibus assensionem jungit anignorum ;...quod autem erat sensu com- 
prehensum,...si ita erat comprehensum, ut convelli ratione non posset, scientiam 
(appellabat Zeno). 

quam vim habeat: followed in mss by qualis sit. Allen inserts 
et, comparing Divin. 1 9 id, si. placet, videamus, quam habeat vim et quale 
sit. 

illa sunt: for the Pl. see 1 20 dla palmaria n. 

ea quae extra sunt: ‘the external world’, here almost equivalent to 
‘objective truth’, cf. Ac. I1 76 Cyrenaici negant esse quicquam. quod cerni 
possit extrinsecus, ea se sola percipere quae tactu intimo sentiant. Not only 
ratiocination is trustworthy, but also the combination of sensation and 
reason, by which we apprehend the outer world, cf. Ac. 11 19 foll, where 
each is proved separately : the Academic disputant attacks sensation in 
II 79, dialectic in r1 91 foll. 

$148. ex quibus collatis inter se artes efficimus: cf. Ac. I 22 ars 
vero quae potest esse nisi quae non ex una aut duabus, sed ex multis animi 
perceptionibus constat ? Fin. ut 18 (artes constant) ex cognitionibus, where 
Madv. cites the Stoic definition réyvgv eiva« ovarrpa ék KaTaAnWeov avy- 
yeyupvacpever (Sext. P. H. 111 188). ) 

partim ad usum...partim ad oblectationem: see below $ 150, 
Bywater J. of Phil. vit p. 85, who refers to the Aristotelian distinction 
between arts pos xpyow and npos Siaywyyy, cf. Me taph. 1 1 p. 981a yiveras 
réxvn órav ék ToA@y THs é€umerpias évvogudrov pia kaÜóXov yevnrat mepi Tar 


~ , Lj , - ‘ - ; . 
ópotev vroAdnyes, and a little below zAetóvov evpiorxopev@rv rexvov kat TOV j€v 
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mpos rdvaykaia Tov 0€ Tpos Suaywyny ovTwv * ith Bonitz’s n. 
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Cd(8). e Providence shown in the gift of speech (Xoyos zpodopr- 
kos) and the wondrous mechanism of the vocal organs. §§ 148, 149. 


domina rerum: cf. Orat. 1 30—35, 202, r1 35. 

ut vos soletis dicere: cf. $$ 1 and 163, where Cotta is described as 
Academic and Orator in one. 

quae ignoramus : on the Ind. after Rel. in Infinitival subordination, 
see Madv. $ 369 obs. 1. 

iracundias : ‘outbursts of passion’, see on Pl. of Abstracts § 98 n. 

a vita immani segregavit: cf. Orat. 1 33 quae vis alia (than eloquence) 
gotwit aut dispersos homines unum in locum congregare aut a fera agrestique 
vita ad hune humanum cultum deducere? Leg. 1 62. In Tuse. v 5 the 
beginning of civilization is attributed to philosophy instead of eloquence, 
tu (philosophia) dissipatos homines in societatem vitae convocasti : cf. Sext. 91 
where this is assumed to be the general belief: but in De Znvent. 1 2 it is 
argued that both eloquence and wisdom were needed to effect the change ; 
either by itself would have been useless, if not mischievous. A comparison 
with Seneca Ep. 90 shows that this theory of civilization was maintained 
by Posidonius. See below $ 150. 

$149. incredibile est si attenderis: the correction s for nisi was 
proposed first by Kindervater and then by Madv. and has been generally 
adopted. With it the meaning is ‘if you closely attend, it is wonderful 
how great is the skill displayed by nature’. The other reading assigns to 
incredibilis its literal force of viv credas, a sense in which it is never used 
by C., thus ‘you would never believe, unless you paid close attention to the 
subject, the skill shown by nature’. As s7 is a little obscure and elliptical, 
it was easily liable to corruption ; we have to supply some such phrase as 
ut tibi videbitur before it (cf. the use of st $ 144 n., and § 167 n.). 

arteria: cf. $ 136 n. 

principium a mente ducens: cf. Plac. Phil. iv 19 HAdrov rv horny 
óp((erat zveüpa Sia aróparos ard Oavoías rypévov (see the Sophista 163 E); ib. 
21 ‘the Stoics distinguish seven faculties of the soul or nyeporixoy, viz. the 
five senses, ró oaréppa kai Tzv $ovjv, which last they define as zveüpa dia- 
reivov dm ToU ryepovikoU péxpt ápvyyos kai yAórrgs. Galen (Hipp. Plat. 
p. 241, 251, 354 K.) finds fault with Zeno and Chrysippus for maintain- 
ing that the heart, not the brain, is the seat of reason, on the ground that 
the voice is sent from the heart. The word in the breast was called Aóyos 
evd.aberos, the word in the mouth Aóyos mpodopixos, cf. Zeller Iv p. 57, 

195 foll, Nemesius c. 14, and Philodemus cited above 1 41. 
percipitur et funditur : ‘ through which the voice is caught (from the 
heart) and uttered’: for percipitur cf. $ 141 aures sonum percipere; for 
funditur Tusc. 11 56 latera fauces linguam, e quibus elici vocem et fundi 
videmus. " 

finita dentibus: Sch. reads munita comparing the Homeric épxos 
óBóvrov, vallum dentium in Gell. 1 15, Apul. Doctr. Plat. c. 14, also Lact. 
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Opif. c. 10 linguam dentium saeptis deus quasi muro circumvallavit, where 
Biinemann cites Apul. Flor. 11 15 verba intra murum candentium dentium 
premere, Apol. 7 sermo e dentium muro proficiscitur. I think however that 
finita, may be defended in reference to the immoderate profusam which fol- 
lows. 'The tongue is confined by the teeth and so is able to confine the 
sounds. 


immoderate profusam: ‘spoken of inarticulate sound, as Leg. 1 27 
moderationem vocis of articulate’ Sch. ; cf. Orat. 111 40 etiam lingua et spiritus 
et vocis sonus est moderandus. 

pressos : we have had the word premo in the sense ‘to condense’ $ 20; 
here it is used of sound which is sharply and clearly articulated by the pres- 
sure of the lips and tongue; so in Orat. 111 43 Cic. speaks of the pure Roman 
pronunciation as marked by lenitate vocis atque dpso oris pressu, and in 
§ 45, after saying that women are the best witnesses to the old pronuncia- 
tion, he describes Laelia as speaking non aspere, non vaste, non rustice, non 
hiulce, sed presse et aequabiliter et leniter. It is the mean between the faulty 
extremes mentioned in Orat. 111 41 nolo exprimi litteras putidius, nolo 
obscurari neglegentius. Quintil. uses expressus in the sense of C.’s pressus (I 11 
§ 4) imprimis vitia, si qua sunt oris, emendet, ut expressa sint verba, ut suis 
quaeque litterae sonis enuntientur, cf. x1 3 $ 33. The word was further used 
in regard to written language, apart from pronunciation, in the sense 
‘distinct’, ‘exact’, as in Orat. 11 56; cf. Ernesti Lex. Techn. s. v., and 
Holden on Of. 1 133. 

plectri similem : cf. Nemes. c. 14 in the mouth dcamdarrerat «ai 
cxyparít(erat kal otovei popqoUrat 1j ÓdXekros" THs wey yap ywrtns kai TOU yap- 
yapeavos (uvula) mryjktpov Aóyov émexóvrov, THs 0€ ómepoas rxetov (sounding 
board), ràv 8€ ó8óvrev kai Tis rroiüs Tod aróparos diavoigews ws évAipa Thy TOV 
xopdav dvarAnpotytav xpeiav, cuvTehovons ri kai THs pwos mpos evpwviay, k.T.À. 
Hieron. de Spiritu Sancto 35 linguae organum commovemus et quasi quoddam 
plectrum chordis dentium collidentes vocum sonitum emittimus, Ambr. Hex. v1 
67 Lingua plectrum loquentis. Theodoret even maintains that musical instru- 
ments were invented in imitation of the mechanism of the mouth (rov. 
It p. 515 Sch.), see also ib. p. 513, where it is compared to an organ, épyav@ 
yap €owev amo xaXkàv cvykeuiévo kaXápov kai UT aoK@V expuoouper kai ke 
vovj.évo UTO THY TOU TEXVLTOU SaxrvA@v. Prudent. (Rom. Mart. Suppl. ) qua fe ew 
ut vis vocis expressa intimo pulmone et oris torta sub testudine (sounding bi ard) 
NUNC ex palato det reperewssos 80mo8, NUNC temperetur dentium. de pectine, 
sitque his agendis lingua plectrum mobile. In the same poem we find plectrum 
used as a naine for the tongue, plectrum palati et faucium saevus tili tortor 
revulsit, cf. Pollux Onom. 11 104, 105. The metaphor of the plectrum was 
applied to the Sun by Cleanthes, because when he strikes the world um 
his rays eis rv évappóvtov mopeíav ro pas ayer: cf. Varro Menip. 351 Biich. 
quam nobilem divum lyram sol harmoge quadam gubernans motibus diis 
veget (Hirzel Unters. 1 p. 181). PIE 

nares cornibus : for the combination of different cases after similis, cf. 

15—-2 
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above 1 90 hominum similes...illud huic; Lucr. rv 1911 tum similes matrum 
maierno semine fiunt, ut patribus patrio. The Gen. is by far the commoner 
construction in Cic. in reference to persons, see Madv. Fin. v 13. In iater 
writers the Dat. is chiefly used, see Madv. Gr. 219 obs. 2. We find a 
similar combination after expers, Sall. Cat. 33 plerique patriae, omnes fama 
atque fortunis expertes sumus. On cornibus cf. above $ 144; probably the 
plural here refers to the so-called horns of the lyre, which being hollow 
would tend to deepen the sound, cf. Greg. Nyss. e. Eunom. Or. 12 4 & 
trep@a Sua Tod vrepKeysevov kevoparos Tod KaTa ToUs pvkrrpas Oujkovros, 
kaÜdzep ris payas üvoev emimdariver TS HEL TOV POdyyov. The Masc. cornus 
occurs in Varro Sat. Men. Kum. 36 (p. 173 Büch.) Phrygius per ossa cornus 
liquida canit anima [taken from Nonius pp. 233 and 334, the readings 
being very doubtful in both places. R.]: we find the Acc. cormwm in 
Lucr. 11 388, Ov. Met. 11 874 ; the Lexx. cite Scribonius for cornorum. 
in cantibus: cf. $ 146 n. 


Cd(8).£. Providence shown in man’s capacity for action, and 
in the wonderful mechanism of the hand. §§ 150—152. 
Ch. px $ 150. manus: cf. Arist. P. A. Iv 10 $ 19 'Ava£ayópas uév otv 


gyot dua TO xeipas €xew dpoviuórarov eivau Tov (dwv üvÜpomov' evAoyov 0€ 
dua TO fpoviuórarov eivar xeipas AauBávew. ai pev yap xetpes Opyavov eia, 7 
0€ vows dei Svavewer, kaÜámep doó panos: dipónpos, €xagTOV TÓ Surana 
xpicda.. .O yap ruin melaTos av opyavors expmearo Kadés, n O€ 
xep €otkev eivat oux ev épyavov d\Aa modXa’ éote yap Dome épyavoy po 
opyávav...'H yap xeip kal ovvE kai xr) kai képas yiverat kai Sdpv kal Eidos 
kai dÀXo ómoiovotv OmAov kai dpyavov. See the whole passage. Lucretius 
(rv 830) argues against the Stoic doctrine, ‘beware of thinking that arms 
and hands were given utraque ex parte ministras, ut facere ad vitam. pos- 
semus quae foret usus...quod natum est id procreat usum’. The subject is 


fully treated by Galen Us. Part. 1, Theodoret Prov. Iv. 


molles commissuras et artus: hendiadys ‘the flexibility of the 
joints. Perhaps we may distinguish commissura as denoting particularly 
the cartilaginous lining of the joint [and artws as the joints of the fingers, 
i.e. the three small bones of which each finger is made up.  R.]. 

admotione digitorum : no other ex. of this word is cited before 400 A. D., 
but in Brut. 200 we read animis judicum admovere orationem tamquam 


fidibus manum, which might suggest that it was a technical word for 


musical ‘fingering’. 

haec oblectationis: the fine arts just mentioned, painting, modelling, 
carving, music. 

suta: made of some natural material which only wanted fastening 
together; cf. Lucr. v 1350 nexilis ante fuit vestis quam textile tegmen. 

ad inventa animo, percepta sensibus adhibitis opificum manibus : 
*when the inventions and observations of the philosopher were applied to 
practice by means of the skilled hand of the workman’, lit. ‘when the 
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hand was employed upon the inventions &e” On the history of Civilization 
see Orat. 9 neque te fugit omnium laudatarum artium procreatricem quandam 
et quasi parentem eam, quam QiXocodíav Graeci vocant, ab hominibus doctis- 
simis judicari, and (C.’s authority) Posidonius ap. Seneca Ep. xc where all 
arts are traced to philosophers ; narrat quem ad modum rerum naturam 
imitatus panem coeperit facere &e. (§ 22). Compare also Lucr. v 1100 on the 
use of fire ; 1241 foll. of metals ; *something which men saw and admired 
(percepta, sensibus) suggested effort to produce a similar result by artificial 
means’ 1255 foll.; musical instruments 1379 foll. ; ‘these suggestions were 
caught up by men of genius (inventa animo), 1105—1107. See generally 
on the ideas of the ancients as to the origin of civilization Lewis Methods 
of Observation &c., c. xxit § 20 with the reff, and, on inventions, ib. c. x § 6. 
opificum : Walker corrected opificibus after Arnob. m 17 quamvis sint 
nobis opifices manus, but there is an implied opposition of the mind, 
embodied in the philosopher, and the hand, in the workman. 

$151. operibus hominum: so above $ 99 hominum operibus agri 
insulae litoraque collucent distincta. tectis. Ba. reads operis : if any change 
is needed I should prefer opera, cf. Off. 11 12 neque frugum. perceptio sine 
hominum opera, ulla. esse potuisset, ib. § 14 sine hominum manu atque opera, 


(bis) ib. $ 11 pecudes quarum opera efficitur aliquid (so Ba. and Heine with 


one MS, Holden opere with other mss), ib. $ 14 unde sine hominum opera 
habere possemus? (so Ba. Heine with Asc., Holden opere with Mss), ib. $ 12 
pleraque sunt hominum operis effecta. It is possible that operibus may have 
been a correction by a reader who took opera for the plural. 

quae mandentur vetustati: ‘for keeping’, a singular phrase; it is 
common enough to say mandare aliquid memoriae or monumentis ; but we 
do not think of vetustas as having any existence apart from the things of 
which it is a quality : we may compare mandare vitam solitudini ‘to give 
over one's life to solitude’, For exx. of vetustas used of duration in the 
future, cf. Att. xiv 9 quae mihi videntur habitura etiam vetustatem *likel y to 
last’, Milo 98 nulla obmutescet vetustas ; it was especially used of eatables 
which would ‘keep’, e.g. Colum. xit 46 poma in vetustatem reponere, ib. 
c. 11 mella in vetustatem reponere, Cato It. R. 114 vinum servare in vetus- 
tatem, Col. U1 2 vetustatem vinum patitur et ad bonitatem aliquam per annos 
venit; hence the word vetustesco used of wine Col I 6, and the meta- 
phorical use in Quintil x 1 $ 40 auctores qui vetustatem pertulerunt, 

condita : see below § 156 condendi ac reponendi, 157 frumentum condunt. 

terrenis et aquatilibus: see above $ 42 and 1 103. 

vescimur...capiendo, alendo : a careless expression for quas capimus, 
alimus. Sch. 

vectiones : dz. Aey. a curious abstract expression for ut vehant, 

onera—juga: see below § 159. 

elephantorum: cf.197. Aristotle (77. A. IX 46) calls it evaio@nrov xai 
ovveret TH dÀÀg vrepBaXXov. 

abutimur: ‘turn from its natural use to our own’, cf. Quint. 99 ne 
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ornamentis ejus omnibus Naevius pro spoliis abutatur ; Invent. 11 24 quas ad 
defensionem reo dabimus, iis accusator ad alios ex culpa eximendos abutetur ; 
Orator 94 Aristoteles tralationi subjungit abusionem, quam xaraxpnow Vo- 
cant, ut cum abutimur verbis propinquis, si opus est. Like dmoxpdopav and 
karaxpdoua, it has also the sense of ‘to use to the full’ as in Verr. 1 9 
$ 25 nisi omni tempore, quod mihi lege concessum est, abusus ero. 

e terrae cavernis ferrum elicimus: Mu. reads eligimus, comparing 
§ 161, where the reading of all the better Mss is ev earum corporibus 
remedia, morbis eligamus ; Div. 11 149, where the Mss have ejiciendae, but 
Mu. and Ba. adopt Madv.s conjecture (in his Emend. Liv. p. 155 (183?) n. 
and Advers. 11 205) and read superstitionis stirpes omnes eligendae ; Fin. 11 
119 eligerem ex te cogeremque ut responderes, where however Madv. and Mu. 
both read, by conjecture, elicerem, and Ba. exigerem; Tusc. xu 83 stirpes 
aegritudinis omnes eligendae sunt (on which see Mus n. in Praef. p. xxxix 
foll.) and ib. 84 fibrae stirpium persequendae et eligendae sunt. There is no 
doubt that eligere is the natural word to use of pulling up weeds, as in 
Colum. Iv 5, Varro #. &. 1 47, Curtius 1v 4; but we could hardly talk of 
picking or pulling out iron, we want a word to express the educing of iron 
concealed in the ore, and this is just the force of e/icio, as above $ 25 lapidum 
tritu elici ignem, § 150 ad nervorum eliciendos sonos, Cato 51 (terra) elicit 
herbescentem ex semine viriditatem by means of heat and pressure (just as 
in the case of the iron). cavernis = fodinis. 

venas penitus abditas: cf. Div. 1 116 aurum et argentum, aes, ferrum 
frustra natura divina genuisset nisi eadem. docuisset, quem ad modum ad 
eorum, venas perveniretur, and the parallel passage Off. 11 13 nee ferrum, 
aes, aurum, argentum. effoderetur penitus abditum, which Ribbeck gives as 
fr. 85 Incertorum in his Trag. Lat. suggesting (p. 301!) that it may be 
taken from the Prometheus of Attius, as the words nearly resemble Aesch. 
Prom. 508 évepÜe Sé xOovós kekpupguév dvÓpomowuiv dGdeNjuara yadkor, 
oidnpoy, apyupov, xpuvaóv Te tis Qaewv àv mápoiBev. é£evpeiv éuov; For in- 
stance of similar half-conscious unavowed quotation see above $ 25. 
venas: cf. $ 98. 

consectione: cf. Divin. 1 116 materia quid juvaret nisi consectionis ejus 
fabricam haberemus ? 

materia: cf. aedes male materiatae ‘built of bad timber’ Of. n 54, 
faber materiarius * carpenter’. 

mitigandum: rarely used in the literal sense, cf. Ov. Met. xv 78 
sunt quae mitescere flamma, mollirique queant, and above $ 130 mitigat 
agros. 

§ 152. affert: sc. materia. 

quorum cursibus: in English we should say more generally ‘by 
means of which’, while on the other hand we should have certainly used 
more definite terms instead of res below; which stands (1) for the un- 
controllable forces of nature, (2) for navigation, (3) for marine products. 
Compare for (2) Caes. D. G. ur 8 scientia atque usu nauticarum rerum. 
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propter scientiam gives the reason why we are able both to control the 
winds and to obtain (3). 

aquarum inductionibus : cf. the parallel passage Off. 11 14 adde ductus 
aquarum, derivationes fluminum, agrorum irrigationes, Virg. G. 1 106. 

[nos flumina arcenius, derigimus, avertimus: ‘we confine rivers, we 
straighten their course, we divert them altogether'.  Arcere refers to 
strengthening and raising the banks to prevent overflow; derigere to the 
improvement of the river for navigation by dressing the banks and substi- 
tuting short cuts for the natural bends ; avertere to making a new channel 
for the river where the old was inconvenient or dangerous or occupied too 
large a bed. The first and third operations at least are noticed by Ulpian 
in Dig. xi 13 $ 7 Qui quid in flumine publico fecit (pone enim grande 
damnum flumen ei dare solitum, praedia ejus depopulari), si forte aggeres 
vel quam aliam munitionem adhibuit, ut agrum suum tueretur, eaque res 
cursum fluminis ad aliquid immutavit, cur ei non consuletur ? plerosque scio 
prorsus flumina, avertisse alveosque mutasse, dum praediis suis consulunt. 
The rapid and excessive rise of the streams in Italy occasioned many legal 
difficulties, which are discussed in the Digest and in the writings of the 
Agrimensores. R.] 

alteram naturam: so we speak in a somewhat different application 
of ‘use being a second nature’; cf. Fin. v 74 (voluptatem) consuetudine quasi 
alteram quandam naturam. effici: Seneca Prov. 4 $ 15 nihil miserum est 
quod. in naturam consuetudo perduxit; Quintil. r1 4 $ 17 hujus rei naturam 
sibi faciat ‘let him make a nature of it’ ie. habituate himself to it ; 
Macrob. Sat. vit 9 § 7 consuetudinem secundam naturam pronuntiavit usus. 
[Add Clementin. p. 7 23 Lagarde 8evrépa deus n cvvr&eua, Chrys. 11 509", 
x 614, 490°. J. E. B. M.] 


Cd (8). « Providence shown in man’s capacity for contem- 
plation and worship. § 153. 


Ch. tx § 153. finitus est dies: ‘the day, month and year have been 
determined’ (had their limits assigned). For this use of finio cf. Leg. 1 20 
cursus annuos sacerdotes finiunto, Fam. xv 9 (tempus) quod tu mihi et 
senatus consulto et lege finisti, Fat. 30 finitus est moriendi dies, Caes. D. G. 
VI 18 spatia, omnis temporis numero noctium finiunt. wr 

defectiones praedictae : cf. Divin. 1 112 (Thales) prim us defectionem 
solis, quae <Astyage regnante facta est, praediaisse fertur ; R. P. 1 16, 
Herod. 1 74, Diog. L. 1 23, Cleomedes rr 6 p. 124 75 mpoAéyovrat Taga 
ai éxXeiWers (ris GeAnvns) Uo ràv kavovikóv. 

quae contuens—e qua—cui—e quibus—quae: a remarkable ex. of the 
compound relative construction, see Index. 

accedit ad cognitionem deorum: supposing this to be the right 
reading, it is rather an unusual expression for ‘attaining to’. rh 

cui conjuncta justitia: cf. 1 4, and 116 with nn., Fin. v 65 Justitia 
cui sunt adjunctae pietas, bonitas, liberalitas, benignitas, Seneca Ep. xc 3 
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philosophiae opus unum est de divinis humanisque rebus verum invenire ; 
ab hac numquam recedit religio justitia, pietas et omnis alius comitatus virtu- 
tum consertarum et inter se cohaerentium. It was a Stoic maxim that he 
who had one virtue must have all virtues, in the words of Chrysippus 
(Plut. Sto. Rep. 27) ras dperas dvrakoAovÓciv dAXjAats, oU povoy TO TOv piav 
€yovra macas €xew adda kal TO TÓv karà play OTLODY EvepyovrTa karà Tacas 
évepyeiv ; See in. v 67 ; and on the connexion between physics and ethics, 
the observation of nature and a virtuous life, see above § 37 n. and Beier’s 
exc. IX on Off. 1. 

similis deorum : an abbreviation for s. vitae d., so just below cedens 
caelestibus, amteiret animantes ; cf. Juv. 11 74 sermo promptus et [saeo tor- 
rentior with Mayor's n. ; Orat. 1 15 ingenia nostrorum. hominum. ceteris 
hominibus praestiterunt ; Il. xvit 51 kópav Xapíreacuv opota. Sch. cites 
Flace. c. 26 eujus ego civitatis disciplinam non solum Graeciae sed haud. scio 
«n cunctis gentibus anteponam; It. P. x1 1 praestare nostrae civitatis statum 
caeteris civitatibus. 

nulla re nisi immortalitate—cedens caelestibus: so Polyxena says 
in happier days she was ton Oeoiot. mAnv ro karÜaveiv povoy Eurip. See. 


356. This paradox seems to have been put forward in its most offensive - 


form by Chrysippus, cf. Plut. Comm. Not. 33 p. 1076 dpern ovy vrmepéxew 
TOv Aia rod Alwvos...apetn dé uz) ümoAevrópevov avOpw@mov ovdev arrodety evdat- 
povías, GAN’ émíans civar pakápvov TQ. Au TQ cowThpe Tov arvyxq, Sto. Rep. 13 
p. 1038 domep TQ Ai rpoonker cepviverOat em avTG@...0vTw rois ayabois Tact 
ravra TpoonKel KaT ovO€v mpoEXopEvoLs vrró TOD Aus, Stob. Ecl. 11 198, Seneca 
Ep. 13 $ 13 Juppiter quo antecedit virum bonum? diutius bonus est. Sapiens 
nihilo se minoris aestimet quod virtutes ejus spatio breviore clauduntur. 
Seneca even goes so far as to say (Zp. 53 $ 11) est aliquid quo sapiens ante- 
cedat deum ; ille naturae beneficio, non suo sapiens est. Ecce res magna, 
habere imbecillitatem. hominis, securitatem dei; and again Const. Sap. 8 § 2, 
Prov. 6 § 6 hoc est quo deum antecedatis: ille extra patientiam malorum est, 
vos supra patientiam. In $$ 17, 34, 36, 37, 39, 79 we have seen the other 
side of Stoic teaching: man is imperfect, situated in the lowest region 
of the universe, yet he has received the gift of reason and is capable of 
wisdom and virtue: therefore in those divine and perfect beings which 
inhabit the higher parts of the universe and breathe a purer air, these 
qualities must exist in greater measure and be used for higher ends. 
Further it is only the perfectly wise man in whom the perfection of virtue, 
and therefore of happiness, is to be found, but this perfectly wise man 
does not exist on earth. In the end the Stoic doctrine on this point 
merges into the Christian; the ideal man is God; see my Sketch of 
Ancient Philosophy p. 168 foll. 

quae nihil ad bene vivendum pertinet: the question of the relation 
of duration to happiness had been mooted by the Cyrenaies and by Aris- 
totle with reference to the famous dictum of Solon (£f. 1 10). Epicurus, 
secking as usual to diminish the terrors of death, maintained that happi- 
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HE idependiit of duration, Diog. x 145 6 dzeipos xp9vos (amv exer THY 
ndovny Kal 0 TeTEpacpEevos, éay TIS aLTHS rà mépara karaperpro: TO Aoywpgó, 
F in. I 63, 11 87 negat. Epicurus nec diuturnitatem quidem temporis ad beate 
vi vendum aliquid afferre, nec minorem voluptatem percipi in brevitate tempo- 
ris, quam si illa, sit sempiterna. The opponent objects that this may be all 
very well in a Stoic ; qui bonum omne in virtute ponit, is potest dicere perfici 
beatam vitam perfectione virtutis ; negat enim summo bono afferre incremen- 
tum diem ; but it is altogether inconsistent in an Epicurean, who makes 
happiness consist in pleasure, to deny that happiness would be increased 
by a longer continuance of pleasure. Cf. Plut. Sto. Rep. 26 p. 1046 (Chry- 
sippus affirms) mapa róv mAeiova xpóvov ovOcev paddov evdaovotcw, dÀX 
O“oiws kai émions Tois TOv dpepij ypovoy evdaipovias peracxovow, Seneca Ep. 
85 § 22 nesciunt beatam vitam unam esse. In optimo illam statu ponit 
qualitas sua, non magnitudo : itaque in aequo est longa et brevis, ib. epp. 
78 § 27, 101 $$ 9, 10, Benef. v 17 § 6, Prov. 1 $ 5, Plut. Comm. Not. 8 p. 
1062, Gataker on M. Ant. 1 7. 

omnes anteiret: the transitive force is shown in the Pass. se abs te 
anteiri putant (Sulla 23), but we also find the Dat. constr. as in Off. 11 37 
ii qui anteire ceteris virtute putantur. On the Imp. Sub). cf. 1 8 n. 


D. PmRovipEeNTIAL Care FoR Man. S 151—167. 


(a) Whatever is found to be useful to man was originally designed 
for his benefit. (b) The universe exists for the sake of its rational 
inhabitants, viz. Gods and men. § 154. 


$154. atque aliquando perorem: a parenthesis, added as a second 
thought. 

Ch. txu. hominum causa: see nn. on $ 37 and $ 133, Leg. 11 15, 
Fin. ur 67, Seneca Ben. vi 23 § 3, Plin. V. H. vir prooem. hominis causa 
videtur cuncta alia genuisse natura, Lact. Ira 13, Hirzel p. 197 foll., 
Schwencke p. 158. 

quaeque in eo sunt—inventa sunt: Heind. is certainly right in 
objecting to this as pleonastic and confusing the treatment of the subject, 
but I am not satisfied that it is un-Ciceronian. Jnventa is not confined to 
the discoveries of man (as Sch. says), for we read of inventa deorum in 1 38, 
cf. 1 60, and Tim. 9 mente divina curriculum inventum est solis et lunae, cf. 
Lewis Methods of Observation &c. 1 p. 411. 

mundus communis urbs: cf. Posidonius ap. Diog. L. vit 138 xai éeri 
kéopos, ds Qr: Mog. €» TH uereopoAoyu] TToLxewoet, avotnpa €f ovpavov 
kal yijs kai ray €v rovros íccov, 3) avarnpa éx Gedy kai avOpwrey xai tev 
évexa roírav yeyovorey, and Arius ap. Euseb. P. E. xv 15 (Diels p. 464) ov 
tporov mods AEeyeTat Siyas TO TE oikrrjpiov Kai To €k TÀV G'VVOLKOUVT Y TY TOS 
moXirats gvcrQua, oUro Kal 6 Koopos olovel mods €aTiv éx Gedy xai dvÜpezr ov 
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cvvearóga, Tov pev beay Thy rryeuovíav éxoóvrav, Tov 0 avOpwTav vroreraype 
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rogos. The latter passage also is ultimately derived from Posidonius 
according to Lescaloperius and Diels pp. 21 and 464 n. The same doctrine 
is attributed to Chrysippus in the passage quoted from Philodemus on 
139. Cf Cic. Leg. 1 23, OF. 1 153, Fin. 1 64, Zeller Iv pp. 285, 301, Plut. 
Comm. Not. 34 tov kócpov eivat mÓMuv Kal moAÀíraes rovs aorépas, Seneca 
ad Marc. 18 $ 1 puta nascenti me tibi venire in consilium. Intraturus es 
urbem dis hominibusque communem. [The word *cosmopolite' Diog. L. 6 63, 


Philo Opif. Mundi 49 (1 34 M.), ib. 1 445 (-irus ib. 657), Const. Apostol. 8 12 — 


§ 8, cf. Lightfoot on Philippians iii 20 judy yàp rÓ moAirevpa ev odparois, 
and pp. 306 foll J. E. B. M.] 
Athenas: cf Antonin. Iv 3 ékeivos uév yov Wore Pity Kékporos, av be 
, Se ae , , 
ovk epeis Q mo Pirn Aus ; 


De. The heavenly bodies, besides their general use for the pre- 


servation of the world, afford also a beautiful and instructive spectacle 
to inan and man alone of animals. § 155. 


$155. mundi cohaerentiam: cf. above $ 82, and n. on $ 19, also Ae. 
I 28 omni natura cohaerente et continuata cum omnibus suis partibus effectum 
esse mundum, Leg. fr. sicut una eademque natura mundus omnibus partibus 
inter se cohaeret ac nititur, sic omnes homines inter se natura confusi. AS 
the heaven is the chief seat of the etherial spirit which permeates and 
incloses and binds together the world, it may well be said pertinere ad 
cohaerentiam. Even eclipses contribute ad universi firmitatem Philo Prov. 
II 79. See the striking passage in Seneca Ben. v1 20 (sol et luna) cum in 
hoc moveantur ut universa conservent, et pro me moventur; universi enim 
pars sum. He then describes what would be the effect of a sudden pause 
in the revolutions of the heaven, omnia ista ingentibus intervallis diducta et 
in custodiam wniversi disposita, stationes suas deserant, subita confusione 
rerum sidera, sideribus incurrant et rupta rerum concordia in ruinam divina 
labantur, contextusque velocitatis citatissimae in tot saecula, promissas vices in 
medio itinere destituat, et quae nunc eunt alternis redeuntque opportunis 
libramentis, mundum ex aequo temperantia, repentino concrementur incendio 
...Prosunt tibi euntque ista tua causa etiamsi major illis alia ac prior causa 
est. [Compare Hooker 13 $ 2. Clem. Rom. Ep.120. J. E. B. M.] 

et spectaculum praebent: Sch. explains e£ on the principle of Ana- 
coluthon (cf. Madv. Fiz. exc. 1) and thinks C. meant to add some such 
phrase as et magnam hominum vitae utilitatem afferunt before eorum enim, 
but that he changed his mind and introduced the latter clause as an 
evidence of the reason exhibited in the movement of the stars. If we take 
et to mean ‘also’, as in I 72 and 83, where see nn., the preceding etiam 
becomes pleonastic. 

insatiabilior: see $ 98 n. species: cf. $ 96 and $ 100. ad 
rationem praestantior: cf. 11,11 87; Sch. cites Leg. 11 33, Font. 15. 

maturitates temporum : ‘when the times will be ripe’, e.g. when to 
expect an eclipse or transit of Venus, 
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Dd. The products of the earth exist for man’s sake, as plainly as 
a musical instrument for the sake of the performer ; often they require 
his skill to make them of use, and their qualities can only be appre- 
ciated by his finer senses. SS 156—158. 


$156. feta frugibus: ‘teeming’, c£. Lucr. 11 994 feta parit nitidas 
fruges, and Ov. F. 1 662 seminibus jactis est ubi fetus ager. 

leguminum : ‘all that grows in pods’. Sch. cites Varro Zt. R. 1 32 $2 
(legumina) dicta a, legendo, quod ea non secantur sed vellendo leguntur, and 
compares xéOpora — xeipóOpora. 

cum maxima largitate fundit: cf. $ 59 molientium cum labore ope- 
roso and Index under cw. 

ferarumne : cf. n. on seminane I 91. 

laetissimique : cf. Ps. 65 v. 13 *the valleys are covered over with corn, 
they shout for joy’, but in the writers Aer. Rust. the word had quite lost 
its poetical colouring, see n. on /aetificat $ 130. 

percipiendi: so in Cato 24 we have serendis percipiendis condendis 
fructibus, ib. 70 reliqua tempore demetendis fructibus et percipiendis accom- 
modata sunt, cf. above S 13. [It is the regular technical term used in 
legal writings for getting in fruit or produce of any kind, e.g. Dig. vi 
1 60 quidquid in fundo nascitur vel quidquid inde percipitur, fructuarii 
est. R.] 

condendi ulla pecudum scientia est: for the combination of the 
Objective and Subjective Gen. see $ 140. As to the fact cf. Geo. Iv 56 
(of bees) aestate laborem experiuntur et in medium quaesita reponunt ; so of 
ants Aen. Iv 402. The Psalmist takes a much wider view (Ps. 104) ‘ these 
wait all upon thee and thou givest them their meat in due season’. What 
Seneca says of the stars is true also of beasts and plants ; they exist for us 
in part only. 

Ch. txt $157. bestiae furantur: Orig. c. Cels. tv 74 domep év rais 
móÀeciv oi mpovoovpevo, TOv wriwy kai THs ayopas de ovOev GAXo mpovoobvraa 7) 
dia rovs dvÓpomovs, maparrodavovar 0€ rhs dayirelas kai kíves kal dÀXa Trav 
dÀóyov' oUrcs 7 mpóvo:a TOY pev Xoywàv mporyovuévos mpovoet, émnkoXov6nae 
0€ rÓ kai rà Goya ároAavew tov Ov dvÜÓpormovs ywopévov. Celsus turns this 
the other way $ 76 npeis uév kápvovres kai mpoaTaAauropoUvres ports kai 
emuróves tpepopeba’ rois & domapra kal avrpora mávra dvovra (to which 
Origen replies it was to exercise the mind and the muscles); again (77) e 
86 kai To Evpumidesov épeis, dre “HAwos pev vif re OovAevet Bporois, ri waddov 
jui» 4 rois prpunke kai rais pias; Kai yap exeivois rj. pev vit yiverae mpos 
dvaravow 7 8€ nuépa mpos TO evepyeiv, and (78) ef ris gag. A€éyor ápyovras 
rav (gov, érei nets rà G\Aa (Ga Ónpópév re xai OawipneÜa* drjmopev Ort, Ti 
9 o)yi páAXov reis 0t. éxeiva yeyovaper, éret exeiva Onparat ps kai éri« ; 
especially as man needs nets and weapons, while nature has supplied the 
beasts with all they need for attack or defence. 

$158. nisi forte—dubitationem affert quin: ironical ‘unless th 
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flavour and scent and look lead you to doubt their being intended for man 
alone’, cf. 1 99. The negative force justifies the use of quin. 

ipsas bestias hominum gratia: cf. above $$ 37, 140, 151, Fn. 11 40, 
T'usc. 1 69 and reff. in Zeller 1v p. 172 n. 


D e. Even animals were created for the sake of man, to clothe him, 
guard him, feed him, carry him, draw for him, and finally to call 
Sorth his strength and courage. §§ 158—161. 


quid oves aliud afferunt: it is singular that C. makes no mention of 
the flesh of sheep; but mutton has never been a favorite article of diet 
with Italians. Horace speaks of eis agnina (Ep. 1 15 35); Ovid (Aet. 
XV 119) says vita magis quam morte juvatis: Varro, Columella and Virgil, 
in treating of the farming of sheep, refer to their milk, but not to their 
flesh. In fact the word ovina is never used in the sense of ‘mutton’, 
though bubula ‘beef’ is common enough. For the usual Roman dishes see 
Becker Gallus tr. pp. 458 foll. 

villis : used of wool by Varro Zt. A. 11 2 ovem esse oportet corpore amplo, 
quae lana multa sit et molli, villis altis et densis toto corpore ; Col. v1 3 $7, 
Plin. vu 73 Apulae breves villo. 

sine cultu hominum : see above $ 130, and the parallel passage in Off. 
II 12. curatione: cf. I 2. 

canum— dominorum adulatio: for the combination of the Objective 
and Subjective Gen. see § 145 and Index. 

S2 esse generatos: as the formal Subject is canum alacritas, 
not canes alacres, it would have been more regular to have used eos 
instead of se: for laxity in the use of the Reflexive Pron. see Roby $ £265 
foll. 

$ 159. ad aratra extrahenda: Sch. and Mii. read trahenda after 
Ernesti. Ithink the compound may have been preferred by Cic. partly to 
prevent the juxtaposition of tra tra, and partly to express the action of the 
oxen in pulling the ploughshare through deep clay ; but apparently no pa- 
rallel has been found for this use. "There is something rather harsh in 
the omission of sunt with natae. 

quibus cum terrae subigerentur fissione glebarum: I agree with 
Da. in taking quibus as Abl. of Instrument, and fissione as Abl. of Manner 
after subigerentur. Other edd. put a comma after quibus, thus making it a 
Dat. governed by afferebatur. But the important thing is to state that the 
oxen were the instruments employed to break up the land ; *since the 
lands were ploughed by them, no violence was used towards them’. It is 
easy to supply the Dat. of the Demonstrative after aff. (see n. on 1 12) ; or 
possibly, as Wytt. suggests, the ambiguous form qwibus may have been 
intended to do double duty. 

ab illo aureo genere: Dicaearchus and Posidonius rationalized the 


poetical belief in a Golden Age, cf. for the latter Seneca Zp. 90 $ 3 foll. 


primi mortalium quique ex his geniti naturam incorrupti sequebantur 


eos "9e we que — m ay ct 
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eundem habebant et ducem et legem commissi melioris arbitrio... Illo ergo sae- 
culo quod aureum perhibent, penes sapientes fuisse regnum 1 osidonius judicat 
...Sed postquam, subrepentibus vitiis in tyrannidem regna conversa sunt, opus 
esse coepit legibus, quas et ipsas inter initia tulere sapientes ; for the former 
Frag. Histor. Graec. 11 p. 233 foll. and Lewis Methods of Observation 11 p. 
276 foll. 

ferrea tum vero: C.s translation from Aratus Phaen. 129 foll. adv 
Ore 61 Kaketvor éréÜvagav, oi 0 éyévovro xadkein even mporépev OXocorepot 
avdpes, ot mpa@ror kakoepyóv éxaAkevcavro páxawav eivodiny, mpato 0€ Body 
érácavr dporrjpov. Cf. V. Geo. 11 536 ante impia quam caesis gens est epulata 
juvencis, aureus hane vitam, in terris Saturnus agebat ; necdum etiam au- 
dierant inflari classica, necdum. impositos duris crepitare incudibus enses, 
Ovid on Pythagoras (Jet. xv 120); and Pope's artificial imitation (ssa 
on Man 111 147 foll) describing the state of nature when ‘man walked 
with beast joint tenant of the shade; no murder clothed him and no 
murder fed; Ah! how unlike the man of times to come, of half that live 
the butcher and the tomb’. The original of these descriptions is Hesiod 
Op. 109 foll. and 1. 145 (of the brazen age) ovd€é r« airov noOuv. Empedocles 
followed (1. 420 Mull.) raípev & axpyrowor povors od Severo Boyds (in the 
golden age), àÀAà piaos rovr grey ev dvÜpomown uéywrrov, Óvpóv droppat- 
cavras eedpevae réa yvia, and Plato Leg. v1 782 © capkàv dmet(yovro ws ovx 
dcvov dv éaOiew ovde rovs rv Gedy Bopods aipare paatvew, aAN "Opqukot rwes 
Leyopevor Bioe eyiyvovro nay rois róre. On the other hand it was main- 
tained that this early vegetarianism was owing simply to ignorance of 
fire, and that the proverb dA«s 0pvós originated in their expression of delight 
on escaping to a superior diet. On the Pythagorean practice see Zeller 1 p. 
292 n., and cf. Sext. Emp. 1x 127 oí uv otv mepi róv IIvOayyópav kai rov ’Ep- 
medoxdéa...pace p!) póvov riv mpos addAnAovs Kal mpds Tovs Oeovs eivai rwa 
ko.wGviav, àkAà Kal mpós Ta dÀoya TOv (gov: ev yap vmápxew mveüpa TO bid 
mavrós Tod kócpov Oujkov wrvx?js rpómov...Ót0mep Kal kretvovres avrà kai rais 
cap£iv avrav rpepdpevor ddixnoopey re kai doe Bnroper, às mvyyeveis avaipoUvres 
foll. Aelian (V. Z. v 14) mentions an Athenian law which forbad the sacri- 
fice of the labouring ox (see Hermann Gr. Alt. 1126 $ 20). See also Juv. xv 
173, 174 nn., the account of the ov$ówa in Smith's Dict. of Ant. under 
Diipoleia and Bernays’ ed. of the fragments of Theophrastus Ueber From- 
migkeit, preserved by Porphyrius Abst. 11 27 foll. 

ut eorum visceribus vesci scelus haberetur: cf. Varro /t. 2. 11 5 bos 
socius hominum in rustico opere et Cereris minister. Ab hoc antiqui manus 
ita, abstineri voluerunt ut capite sanxerint si quis occidisset ; € 'olum. vr praef. 
apud, antiquos tam capitale erat bovem necasse quam civem ; Plin. AN. H. vin 
48 damnatus a populo Romano, qui. ..occiderat bovem, actusque in exilium, 
tamquam, colono suo interempto. For visceribus ‘flesh’ cf. above § 18 n. 

Ch. rxrv. longum est: cf. 1 19 and Index. 

asinorum : so Epict. 1 8 $ 7 ‘the ass was not created for its own sake 
(mporyovpévos) but because we had need of a back fitted to bear burdens’. 
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$160. sus vero quid habet praeter escam? so Juvenal 1 141 calls it 
animal propter convivia, natum where see Mayor; cf. Clem. Al. Strom. VII 
6 $ 34 p. 849 P. od kakós 6 Kwpixos IlAdrov droív, rÓv yap rerpamóüov 
ovdev dzokreivew eee 'jpüs Td Aowrüv TARY Udy, rà yap kpéa Bw. £xovat, Kov- 
£y ad’ vos ytyverau TAHY Vapixes. kai srjXOs rjpiv Kal Bon. óev kai 6 Ataemos 
od kakds &pn ros is kekpayévat néyirov, cuverdévar yap éavrois eis ovdev dÀÀo 
xpnoipos, orav éAkevrat, 7) TAnY eis THY Óvaiav, cd kai KAeávÓns hyo avO 
GAa@v adrovs €xew Thy Nrvxrjv, tva pn carn Ta kpéa. This witticism, which C. 
is probably right in attributing to Chrysippus, is frequently referred to, as 
by Varro &. R. 11 4 $ 10, Fin. v 38 omnium rerum quae aut sine animo sunt 
aut non multo secus, earum summum, bonum in corpore est ; ut non inscite 
dllud. dictum videatur in sue, animum illi pecudi datum pro sale, ne putres- 
ceret, Plut. Qu. Conv. p. 685 C 7 róv aAàv vois rà vexpa srapaXauBávovoa kal 
pupovpévn TO THS Nrvx?s epyov ávrivauBávera, TOv Pepopevav ent Tv. POopay, 
Oiómep Tay Ereikdv evo. thy by aápka vekpàv yevovevat Aéyovaw, THs Nrvxrs 
ecTep dÀGv mzapeamappévgs vmép tov Ouauévew, Porphyr. Abstin. 1 13, m1 20 
(cited below), Plin. JV. H. viu 51. Philo Mund. Op. 21 makes the same re- 
mark of fishes. The saying was a favorite with the Elizabethan dramatists, 
see B. Jonson Bartholomew Fair A. 4 Sc. 1 with Gifford's n. 

zpovoua Epicurea : the whole passage seems borrowed (by Posidonius, 
we may suppose) from Chrysippus, see Porphyr. Abst. 111 20 dÀX' éxetvo, v7 
Aia ToU Xpvaizov miÜavóv rjv, os Nas avràv kai dhAndev oi Geol yap érmouj- 
carro, jv 0€ rà (Qa, cvumroAepeiv pev (mmovs kat avvÓnpevew Kivas, avdpeias 
dé yupvaowa wapdarets kai üpkrovs kai Aéovras. 7 0€ ts, évrabÜa yap éorw rv 
xapirov TO 7j0.aTov, ov dv dÀXo rt zX3jv Ovea Oat eyeyover, kai TH capki THY Wuyny 
6 Oeds oiov Gras évéju£ev, evoiay jyiv pnxavepevos, Gras 0€ Copod kai mapa- 
Seurviav apOoviay €yopev, GoTped re Tavtodama kai mopQvpas kai axadndas 
kai yen TTNVay moik(Aa Tapeckevacev, ovK dAAaxoÜev aAN ws avrod péya 
pépos evravéa rpéwas eis yAuxvOvupias x.r.A. See also Philo Prov. 11 97 where 
this is made an actual objection to Providence partes naturae paene omnes 
plenae sunt rebus voluptati servientibus...nec ea solum. quae ad usum cibi et 
potus sed etiam ad delicias ambitiosas referuntur foll. 

atque eae ne caperentur—sollertia : ‘they could not even be taken 
(let alone cooking), if it were not through human skill. I am rather 
inclined to think this an interpolation. It is quite unnecessary and seems 
to be imitated from $ 158. Moreover it obscures the force of the following 
quamquam, which I think can only refer to percipitur voluptas * though we 
may allow another end in birds besides our pleasure, viz. to instruct us in 
the will of Heaven’. 

alites et oscines : Serv. ad Aen. 111 361 aves aut oscines sunt aut prae- 
petes (—alites) ; oscines quae ore futura praedicunt, ab ‘os’ et ‘cano’ ; 
praepetes quae volatu augurium significant ; cf. Divin. x 120. 

$161. immanes et feras : coupled as in I 62. 

exerceamur in venando: see Porphyr. quoted above, Philo Prov. 11 
103, Xen. Cyrop. 1 6 § 28, Venat. 12, Rep. Lac. 4. 
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ex corporibus remedia: cf. Philo Prov. 11 104 speaking of venomous 

reptiles ‘physicians have obtained powerful remedies from their bodies’, 
Nemesius I 25 (p. 62 Matth.) dÀAà kai rà SyAnrnpiaddy mpos oikelay dpéderav 
0 Àóyos Kaprovra. karaxpfjrac yap avrois mpds Oepameiay ths €& avrGv éketvav 
BXaBns kai rijs rà» G\Awv dppwotnudrer iàceos. TotaUrat Twes eiow ai Ónpia- 
kal kadovpevat katackeval, as 6 Aóyos errevóraev iva kai rovrov kparjj Sv ary 
kal OoTrep imo moAepuiov kpargÜévrov adeXoiro, Dioscor. z. iofóAov § 23 avrog 
Te 0 TAn~as akopmíos XeiorpiBrÜeie kai émireÜeis TH mANXOErTL romo THs idias 
mAnyns yiverat BonÓós Kara twa dávruráÜewav, às eorxe, ib. 25, 26, Lactant. 
Ira 13 viperam ferunt exustam in cineremque dilapsam mederi ejusdem 
bestiae morsui; L. however objects to this Stoic doctrine. Pliny has a 
whole book on the subject of animal remedies (JV. Z7. xxx). See Trench 
Select Glossary under T'reacle (der. from 6npuaxr,). 

eliciamus : see above $ 151 n. 

periclitatio : dz. dey. 

animis tamquam oculis : cf. 1 19 n., 1 99 (the converse) ut animis sic 
oculis 111 20. 

spatia immensa camporum, vestitus montium: cf. $ 98 riparum 
vestitus, immensitates camporum, § 132 montes vestiti. 

pecudum pastus: in apposition to what precedes, cf. $ 99 where the 
same phrase occurs in a somewhat different sense. 

tum incredibili cursus maritimos celeritate: ‘ships carried along 
with extraordinary rapidity’, cf. a less exaggerated statement in $ 131 
maritimi cursus celeres et certi. tum introduces the second glance, on 
the sea, as opposed to jam the first glance on the land. 


Df. So the treasures of the mineral kingdom are open to man 
alone. § 162. 


$162. nec vero—sed etiam: ellipsis of tantum as in Lael. 68 nec 
vero in hoc quod est animal, sed in vis etiam quae sunt inanima, consuetudo 
valet. Dav. quotes several exx. of a similar Greek construction, as Longin. 
35 od yap peyéber ràv dperóv GAda kal TS TAGs TOAD AeurópeÜa. 

supra terram—latet utilitas: for other exx. of zeugma see /%n. II 
88 uterque fruitur voluptate, at enim hie etiam dolore with Mady.’s n. and 
Zumpt § 775, also cases of subaudition, such as we have in I 71, where 
nego suggests a following dico. On Abstr. for Coner. (utilitas rerum for res 
utiles) see Index. in intimis tenebris: cf. § 98 reconditas venas. 


Dg. Divination is a blessing granted to man alone. S 162, 
163. 


Ch. txv. Carneades libenter in Stoicos invehebatur: cf. Twse. v 
83 (Stoicos) quos studiosissime semper refellebat et contra quorum discipli- 
nam ingenium ejus exarserat; ib. iv 55. The anti-Stoic argument in the 
following book and perhaps that in the De Divinatione also are taken from 
Carneades, see vol. 1 Introduction p. xxix. 
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irridet Epicurus: cf. 1 55, Div. 11 39 doleo tantam. Stoicos nostros Epicu- 
reis wridendi sui facultatem dedisse, and Diog. L. x 135 Epicurus pavrucjv 
zücav ávatpet. Y 

divinatio: here too, as in so much of this treatise, the authority whom 
C. follows treads in the steps of Xen. Mem. 1 4 $ 15, 1v 3 $ 12. 

$163. multa provident: simply ‘foresee’ as in Div. 11 16 medicus 
morbum ingravescentem ratione providet, tempestates gubernator, and $ 25. 

ex sententia atque utilitate: cf. Zusc. Iv 14 ex usu esse; Invent. I 
68 ex utilitate interpretari ; Fin. 11 34 e virtute, id est honeste, vivere ; v 26 
aliud. equo est e natura, aliud bow. 

sive vis sive ars sive natura: two kinds of divination were dis- 
tinguished by the ancients; see above 1 55 n., and Div. 1 11 duo sunt 
divinandi genera, quorum alterum artis est, alterum naturae; the 1st is 
that practised by haruspices &c., the 2nd is subdivided into prophetic 
frenzy (vis, cf. Div. 1 80 illa concitatio declarat vim in animis esse divinam, 
also $$ 34, 66 and 79) and vision (ib. 4) ewm duobus modis anim sine 
ratione et scientia, motu ipst suo soluto ac libero, incitarentur, uno furente, 
altero sommiante,...haec enim duo naturalia putantur. The division seems 
to be as old as Chrysippus (Diog. L. vir 149); the Stoics themselves traced 
it back to Homer (Ps. Plut. Vit. Hom. p. 1238). 

nec alii cuiquam data: this was not conceded by all the opponents 
of the Stoics. Plutarch (Sol. An. p. 976) mentions a crocodile which pre- 
signified the death of King Ptolemy, dere pydé ris moAvrwuujrov pavruijs 


dpotov eivat TO THY éviOpov yévos. 
Dh. Cumulative force of these proofs. § 163. 


debebant: the Imp. is more forcible than the Fut. read by some edd., 
* if the arguments taken separately do not impress you, still they ought to 
have done so from their collective weight’. 


Di The care of the Gods extends not merely to mankind in 
general, or to particular nations, but to individual men. No man 
was ever wise or virtuous without the Divine help. | SS 164—167. 


$164. singulis provideri: see above $ 75 déco providentia deorum 
mundum et omnes mundi partes et initio constitutas esse et omni tempore 
administrari ; and Plato's argument (Leg. x 900 foll.) to prove os émipedeis 
opixpav eligi Ocoi ovx rjrrov 7) ràv peyéber QGupepóvrov : Epictetus (Diss. 1 12) 
distinguishes three classes of believers in Providence, (1) those who believe 
that the Gods take thought for róv peyddov kai o)pavíov, ràv Ó' emi yfjs 
pndevos, (2) those who believe they take thought both for earth and heaven 
eis kowóv O€ póvov, kai oUxi 0€ Kar idiav Exacrov, (3) those who like Ulysses 
and Socrates can say ovdé oe AnOw kwUüpevos (Il. X 279, cf. Xen. Mem. 1 4 
$ 14); so Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph. p. 218) ‘most philosophers try to 
persuade us os rod pév ovpmavros kal avtav TÓV yevdy kai eidav émueAetrat 
Beds, euov Oé kal vod ovk ere Kat Tov kaÜ' éxacra". M. Aurelius, while he 
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records in grateful terms the special providences of his own life (1 17), 
will not allow that even the more general view of Providence is incom- 
patible with religious hope (v1 44) ei 8e u7j é8ovAevcavro Kar’ iSiav mepi epo, 
Tepl ye TÀv kowdv Tavtws éBovAeUgavro, ois KaT émakoAovÓnggiw xai ravra 
cvpuBjatvovra dazrá(eaÓat kai arépyew odeira. 

contrahere universitatem generis humani: ‘we may narrow the 
scope of our argument in regard to humanity at large’, lit. ‘we may bring 
within a narrower compass the whole (i.e. what affects the whole) of man- 
kind’. 

Ch. txvi. ab hujusce terrae continuatione: Abstr. for Concr. ' from 
the continent which we inhabit’. 

§ 165. sin autem his consulunt: siz autem, like quod si, introduces 
a further step in the sorites, as in Of. m1 55, and below ru 46 quo modo 
potes, si Latonam deam putas, Hecatam non putare? sin haec dea est, cur 
non Eumenides? ib. § 52 si est Ceres a gerendo, terra ipsa dea est: sin terra, 
mare etiam. For the inverse sorites see III 93. 

magnam quandam insulam: cf. A. P. vi 21 omnis enim terra quae 
colitur a vobis angusta verticibus (i.e. in longitude), lateribus latior (i.e. in 
latitude), parva quaedam, insula est, circumfusa illo mari, quod Atlanticum, 
quod magnum, quem Oceanum appellatis. 'The idea was first started by 
Plato Phaedo p. 109 B, ‘the earth mdappeya Ti eivat, kai jas oikeiv, TOUS 
péxpe 'HpakAe(ov orndav dd eágibos, év ouikpó rw popia, kai dXXovs 4AXo6: 
moÀAoUs £v woÀAois roiwvrois Térots oikeiv'. In the pseudo-Aristotelian de 
Mundo the theory is much more developed ; thus in 3 $ 2 we read 9 ovp- 
maga olkovuévg pia vjcós éotw vmó Ths 'ArAavrus kaXovuévgs OaXágans 
mepippeonévg, ib. $ 13 sAdros pév eote kata TO Babvrarov THs Hreipov Bpaxd 
dmodéov terpaxicpupiov oradiav...pijkos O6 mepi éxtaxicuvpiovs pahiora. 
Suaipeirar 8€ els re Evpomnv kai 'Acíav kai AiBiny: ib. § 3 ‘it is probable 
that there are many other continents washed by other seas’, Cleomedes 
(1 2), no doubt following Posidonius, says ‘there are four oikovpévat in the 
earth, two in the northern temperate zone and two in the southern ; those 
who live in that which is opposite to ours, in the northern hemisphere, are 
called our zepíowor, those who are diametrically opposite to us are the 
ávrízo8es, those who lie directly to the south of us are the dvrockos. Their 
existence is probable from reason, but not demonstrated by science’. See 
also Strabo 1 4 § 6, 1 3 § 5, Plin. V. A. 11 66, Bunbury Anc. Geog. 1 p. 625. 

[Rhodum : the collocation of this by the side of Rome, Athens and 
Sparta is noticeable. Rhodes was famous and resembled Athens in three 
ways, (1) as having a free constitution, cf. R. P. 147 in libero autem populo, 
ut Rhodi, ut Athenis, ib. 111 48, (2) as a great naval power, Manil. 54 non 
Atheniensium...non Karthaginiensium...non Rhodiorum, quorum usque ad 
nostram memoriam disciplina navalis et gloria remansit, (3) as a university 
town especially famed for the study of oratory, Brut. 316, Fam. 11 17 § 1, 
Suet. Vib. ll cum circa scholas et auditoria professorum aasiduus esset, 
Panaetius was a native of Rhodes, and Posidonius long resided there as 
head of the Stoic school. R.] 


M. C. II. 19 
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earum urbium-— singulos diligunt: I take this to be an Inclusive 
(‘ partitive’) Gen. depending on the idea of ‘citizen’ involved in the sen- 
tence, not on the word singulos by itself. = 

Curium : a similar list of Roman worthies is given in the pro Plancio 
60, T'usc. 1 110. 

juvante deo: cf. Plato Meno fin. 6eía poípa daiverar mapayryvopern 7 
dpetn ots mapayryverat, and n. on $ 167 nemo vir magnus. For the opposite 
view see III 86 n. 

$166. deos periculorum comites: Sext. Emp. IX 63 sápeori Tv 
moujrucjv ópàv pndev uéya nde Xaumpóv ékjépovaav, év à pn Geds éarw 0 viv 
€fovaíav kai TO kpdros TOv ywopévov mpayuárov évgujévos (^ who has made 
dependent on himself’), deep kai rà wow; “Ounp@ karà tov dvaypadévra 
TG» 'EAXjvev xai BapBápev móXegov. The adventures of Odysseus and 
Diomede are full of the intervention of Athene, see on the special pro- 
vidences in Homer, Nagelsb. 77. 7. 1 $ 26 p. 29 foll. 

Saepe praesentiae: see $ 14 n. on praeter naturam portentis, and cf. 
Ter. Andr. 175 eri semper lenitas, Plaut. Pers. 385 non tu mune hominum 
mores vides, 2 Cat. 27 mea lenitas adhuc. quales supra: in $ 5. 

usus ita notavit ut artem efficeret: see the account of the origin 
of divination in C.’s treatise on the subject (1 $ 109) affert vetustas omnibus 
in rebus longinqua observatione incredibilem scientiam foll. 

$167. nemo vir magnus sine afflatu. All this latter part of the 
Stoic argument is cruelly cut down. The present sentence does not join 
on well with what precedes (in which we are told of one of the ways in 
which God assists men, but not of this particular way), nor with what 
follows (if we keep the ms order), which refers rather to the general 
subject of divine government. That genius is owing to divine inspira- 
tion was the doctrine of all the Platonic schools, as well as of Demo- 
critus, see Tuse. I 64 mihi vero ne haec quidem motiora et ilustriora 
carere vi divina videntur, ut ego aut poetam grave plenumque carmen 
sine caelesti aliquo mentis instinctu putem fundere, aut eloquentiam. sine 
majore quadam vi fluere; Divin. 1 80 negat sine furore Democritus quem- 
quam poetam magnum esse posse ; Orat. 11 194 saepe audivi poetam bonum 
neminem. (id quod a Democrito et Platone in scriptis relictum esse dicunt) 
sine inflammatione animorum exsistere posse et sine quodam affectu furoris ; 
cf. Plato Phaedr. 244 A rà péy:ota tov dyaÜGv riv yiyvera dia pavias 8cía 
pevtor 0ócmet QiBopévgs, 245 A, Meno 99 c, Jon 533 E. Seneca utters a larger 
truth when he says (Ep. 41) bonus vir sine deo nemo est: an potest aliquis 
supra. fortunam nisi ab illo adjutus exsurgere? ille dat consilia magnifica et 
erecta ; in unoquoque virorum bonorum, quis deus incertum est, habitat deus ; 
see also Ep. 73 $ 15, cited by Zeller Iv p. 727. But magnus here and below 
is probably synonymous with bonus, both being used for the Stoic ‘ sage’. 


Dk. External misfortune is no sign of the Divine displeasure 
or indifference : it is altogether insignificant, and to the sage all things 
turn out for good. § 167. | | 
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magnis...copiis: I have transposed this sentence from the end of the 
paragraph, not only because it is itself better placed so, continuing the 
proofs of divine favour shown to the good; but mainly because it is 
impossible to find a reference for refellendum, if we follow the Ms order, by 
which the sentence beginning aec vero comes immediately after umquam 
fwit. Madvig considers that something has been lost. For the argument 
cf. 111 79 foll. 

magnis viris prosperae res: the Stoics held that all things must work 
together for good to those who were dear to God. "The only real good was 
virtue, and whatever might be a man's outward circumstances, they must 
always afford scope for virtuous action to the good and wise. See Seneca's 
treatise on Providence, and JZpist. 66 $ 15 virtutem materia non mutat : 
nec pejorem facit dura ac difficilis, nec meliorem hilaris ac laeta. 

siquidem satis...dictum est: we have here a subjective condition 
joined to an objective statement. It would have been more correct to 
have introduced the former clause with fateamur necesse est or some such 
phrase; cf. § 149 incredibile est si attenderis, Examples of similar condi- 
tions will be found in Roby, Gv. $ 1573. 

a Socrate: as, for instance, in the Apol. 41D ovx éerw avdpi ayabd 
kakóv ovdev ovte (vri oUTE TeAeuTHOAaYTL, ov0€ dyueNeiTar UO Üeàv rà rovrov 
v p&ypara, and in the encomium on Justice in the Republic. 

principe philosophiae: cf. § 51 princeps investigandae veritatis, Orat. 
II 63 eloquentiae principem, Quint. Fr. 1 $ 10 princeps ingenii et doctrinae 
Plato. 

magna di curant, parva neglegunt: so Eurip. fr. 945? Dind. (cited 
by Plut. Mor. p. 811) róv &yav yap arrera Oeds, rà jukpà Ó' eis TUXnY aveis 
éa, and the Ovidian non vacat exiguis rebus adesse Jovi (Trist. 1 216); so 
too Chrysippus (ap. Plut. Sto. Rep. 37 p. 1051) év yobv rà rpíro mepi Ovoias 
pvgaOcis Ste cupBaiver Twa rois kaXois kai dyabois ToLavTa (i.e. evil), mórepóv, 
$e, posu TLVOY, madeerep'< €v olxiats petCoot mapam nre Twà mírvpa kai 
zrogoi zvpot rues, TOY Oday e? oikovopovpévay ; But how is this to be recon- 
ciled with the previous doctrine that God cares for the individual, that 
none are neglected by him, or, as it is more generally stated by Chrysippus 
(ib. e. 34), C KOLVT] $ pores eis mávra Starewovons Senoe: müv TO ÓmocoUv 
gpopcror ev TO Oho Kal TOV popiav óTQOUv Kar. exeivay yevéa&as Kal TÓV 
éketvns Nyoy Kata TO ii dkoAUros, b1a 7d pyr eEwbev eivar TO évarnaópevov 
T] olkovopig, pre TOY pepav pndev Exel Orws kunOnoerar 7) axrjaet dAAXos 7) 
kara rjv kowijv Qísw! The two doctrines are correlated by Philo Prov. 99 
(cited by Euseb. P. E. virt 14 $ 35), ‘God does not send storms in order to 
cause shipwreck, but for the general good, to purify the air ; so the praetor 
who adds to the luxury of the games by showering the arena with per- 
fumes, may make the ground slippery and dirty, but that is not his object 
it is an émaxoAovOnya, an incidental result’. Compare Zeller Iv p. 174 foll 
and the remarks in Butler’s Analogy on the government of the world by 
general laws and the individual hardships which may arise therefrom. 
There is no neglect therefore ; the best possible course is chosen, but that 

19—2 
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involves apparent evil, cf. Chrysippus (ap. Plut. St. Rep. 35) yivera yap 
avr1j mas (1j Kakia) karà Tov Tis vaeos Aóyov, kai tva OUTS eir ovk dxproaros 
yivera mpós ta dda, ov0é yap Gy tayaba jv, but even this evil itself is 
changed to good, in the words of Cleanthes (Hymn. 18) dAÀà ov xai rà 
Tepicoa émiaracat aptia Ücivat, Cic. here confines himself to the easier 
problem of physical evil, which the Stoics regarded as in itself indifferent, 
but capable of becoming good according to its use; see above on magnis 
viris prosperae res. Socrates pronounced strongly against the idea of any 
negligence on the part of God, Xen. Mem. 1 4 $ 18 yveon ró Óeiov dre 
TogoUrov kal Totovróv éariv OOO Gua TavTa opàv kai TavTa ákovew Kal gravraxoU 
Tapeivat kai Gua mrávrov émieAeio Cai, and so Plato Leg. x 902 E px rotvvv Tov 
ye 0cóv dfugoyuév more Ovntav Owpuovpyàv QavAórepov, oi rà mpoocrjkovra 
avTois €pya, Oowmep àv due(vovs Bot, Tóc dkpiBégrepa Kal reAeórepa ju 
TéXvy] Op4kpà kai peyáAa àmepyyá(ovrat, Tov 0€ Geov órra re copwrarov BovAó- 
pevóv T émigeAeia at kai Óvvdpevov, àv pev paov Qv emedAnOnvar, cjakpóv 
Ovrov, up8Oapj émwueAeioÜat,, kaÜámep apyov jj Sedov twa dia Tovovs pabv- 
Hovvra, tav 0€ peyddov. Compare the words of Christ ‘the hairs of your 
head are all numbered’, ‘ not a sparrow falleth to the ground without your 
Father’; and Augustine Conf. n1 ll Bonus Omnipotens sic curat universos 
tamquam singulos, sic singulos tamquam universos. On the other hand 
Jerome ad Habak. 1 approaches to the doctrine of the text absurdum esse 
ad hoc Dei deducere majestatem ut sciat per momenta singula quot nascantur 
culices...nec enim aquila capit muscas, nec elephantus mures venatur, mec 
de minimis curat praetor. 


Conclusion. § 168. 


Ch. txvit § 168. si me audias—agas: a less sanguine form of ex- 
pression than the Fut. si me audies (in familiar colloquy sodes as in Att. VII 
3 § 11) vitabis inimicitias Fam. 11 18. 

et principem civem et pontificem : see above § 2 et pontificis et Cottae, 
III 5, Brut. 80 L. Paulus personam principis civis facile dicendo tuebatur. 

in utramque partem disputare: Divin. 1 150 eum proprium sit Aca- 
demiae judicium. suum mullum interponere, ea probare quae simillima veri 
videantur, conferre causas, et quid in quamque sententiam dici possit expro- 
mere, cf. nn. on I 4, 5, 6, 11, 13. l 

amplificavit Academia: cf. Orat. 1 53, 60, 87, T'usc. 11 9, Orator 12, 
Parad. praef., Fat. 3 orator subtilitatem ab Academia mutuatur et ei vi- 
cissim reddit ubertatem orationis. 

mala consuetudo est contra deos disputandi: consuetudo has a 
double use, being understood as Subject with disputandi, as in Of. 1m 6 
discendi labor est potius quam voluptas, Quintil. rv 5 $ 3 alioqui quae tam 
manifesta et lucida est ratio quam rectae partitionis? Sometimes the Inf. 
is used instead of the Gerund, as in Ac. 11 17 nec esse ullam rationem 
disputare cum his. 

[ex animo: cf. Munro on Lucr. m1 914, Cic. Phil. x1 34, Fam. xit 27, 
Sen. ep. 78 $ 19, 96 § 2, Qu. Cic. prov. cons. $ 18, Gell. xiv1$36. J. E. B. M.] 
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BOOK II. 


I Quae] Haec HN. sim] Oxf. BH, sum ILMNCVYO. indisertum] 1 
indesertum BN [Or.'s A!]. rhetorem] rehetorem B, et pectorem N. corona— 
defuerunt] coronam—deferunt N. audiamus] adeamus LY. equidem] 2 
om, H, inquit RY [Asc. G]. nostri] nostrum B. . ' aveo] V,, habeo ZTU 
L Oxf., ab eo O. Cotta] om. V. quid] OB, quod MCRV Oxf. initio] 
OB+, in initio HN. dixerim] Oxf. OB+, dixerimus HL. liqueret] liceret H. 3 
tam] tum B. ab iis] L, ab his BHV Oxf., ab hiis O. hoc] in hoc L. 
I et iis] HL, et his B Oxf., etiam U, et hiis O. anteponendae] Vi, antepo- 
nenda Z Oxf. 


II. Lucilius] balbus C. oratione] orationem B. qui] quid H, 4 
quo V,U. sublime] Z, except sublumen N. candens] cadens BNC [Or.'s C]. 
quem] quod H. nutu] VY?, motu Oxf. UO others, **al. motu? V. haud] 
aut BH [Or.'s B!]. sol] solus R. dubitare] qui d. THRV text Vj. Qui] 5 
quid Oxf. UZ, except quod N. animis] animo HMV. saeclis] BM, sedis C, 
saeculis others. inueterare] Z Oxf. TU. Quis] Quod si B. putat] 
putet Y. | quaeve] quae uero C. quondam] condam L [Or.'s C]. 
opinionis] opiniones B, opinione H, opinionum Oxf. O others. itaque] idque U. 
| confirmat] confirmant B. sanctitates] sanitates R. nec] non HC. et 6 
praesentes] H, praesentiam MNCRV Oxf., et praesentiam B, etiam praesentiam 
| TUOL. saepe di vim suam] saepe dii uim H, saepe divi suam Oxf. B, saepe 
E divi sui MRV, saepe dii N, suam saepe divi LCT, saepe divi U, suam divinitatem Q. 
et apud] Oxf. O?, est apud UB [Or.’s CE], et om. O!HV, rest. Vj. bello] bellum V. 
A.] autem H, aulus C. Persen] Persem HNCV. P.] Publilius B [Or.'s 
| AB, Publius Or.’s C], popilius HI, Pompilius L. Vatinius] Vatienus BLR, 
| 
| 


uatientus H, lucienus I, uacienus MCV. cum] in ILY, cum in U [El. of Dav.]. 
Persen] Persem B. die captum] captum die Oxf. senatuique nuntiavis- 
set] senatui nuntiasset BLO, sen. nuntiauisset H, senatui nuntiavit et Oxf. TM, 
senatui denuntiavit U. Crotoniatas] Crotoniates H, Codro matres I. eam] 
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om. H. Olympiae] Olimpiae BC [Or.'s C]. memoriae] memoria MNR. 
proditum] traditum LY. non aut] Davies, aut non U Oxf. BIMCRV, aut om. 
HLN. praesentes esse] esse praesentes U. coegerunt] cogerent Q. 


a III. Praedictiones] predicationes B cf. § 162, transposes with praesensiones C. 
quae sunt futura] C, quae sint Oxf. TOBIM, quae sunt HN, quae sunt sint L. 
dicuntur] dicunt B. — [ fabularum, fabulosorum Asc.] ^ repudiarent] Oxf. YOBHM, 
repudiaret N, Baiter. exemplis] om. Oxf. docti] doctim B [docti in Or.'s C], 
edocti C. comprobabimus] B, comprobauimus Oxf. UUHLMNCRV. Claudii] 0, 
clodi Oxf. BM, clodii HCR. primo—cum] om. L. qui etiam—inridens] om. H. 
aquam] quam B. After ut biberent Oxf. inserts from § 10 commemorare— 
Scipione. populo Romano] p. R. BHO Oxf., rei publicae N, r. p. V. amisit] 
ammisit B, amissit H. Claudius] dodius B [Or.’s C], P. Claudius V, Clo- 
dius U. condemnatus] condempnatus BC. sibi ipse] sibi Oxf. T. 

8 C.] Gaium C. Flaminium] flaminum B. Caelius] Coaelius B, Caelium H. 

Trasimenum] V, transumen B, Transimenum H, Transimemnum M, Transime- 

mium C, Thrasimenum R. scribit] scripsit T. et si conferre] L goes on 

§ 98 earum rerum quas—§ 156 quae cum mazima, then returns to § 16 etenim si 

di—§ 86 efferant aliquid, then again § 156 largitate—end of book. §§ 8—16 

volumus nostra—illa conficiuntur are inserted in 1 103 after altissima ora reddatur 

bestiarum, then come a few words from 11 156 ea ferarumne—videtur, and then 

11 86 ex se perfectiores habere naturas—§ 98 pulchritudinem, after which 1 103— 

118. Cf. below § 16. etiam] om. H. reperiemur] reperirentur U. 

id est cultu deorum] om L, uel cultu d. N. multo] om. HC. Atti Navii] | 

attii naii H, ad tinavii Oxf., Antimanii N, actii nauii CRV. Navii lituus] | 

om. I, Nav. lucius L, Nav. litus N. quo] de quo Q. investigandam] CO!, in- 

uestigandum Oxf. 0? others, except inuestiganda N. suem] sues BO, suam L, 

sit N, uvam Davies in note. regiones] religiones Oxf. BC, in regiones LNO. 

vineae] uineam LNO. in his bella] in iis bellis MNRV, et in his bella C. 

peremnia] perennia OBRV, peremia H, perhennia C Oxf. nulla cum viri] 

10 Schom., nulli uiri Oxf. Z, except nulla uiri V. gerere] gere B. fuit] 

fuerit B [Or.'s C]. re publica] p. R. B. devoverent] Oxf. BHM, deuo- 
tarent ILO. Sibyllinis] sibillinis B Oxf., sublimis N, sibilinis C, sybillinis R, 
sibylinis V. haruspicum] hauriuspicum B [hauruspicum Or.'s C], aruspicum 
HCRV text Vj, et haruspicum OQ. commemorare—Scipione] om. Oxf. con- 
Jfirmentur] confirmantur RV text Vj. 





co 


IV. Etruscorum] etruscorum et 'YBCRO, aetruscorum et H, hetruscorum V. 
haruspicum] [haur. Or.'s A], aur. BC [Or.’s C], ar. R. Ti. Gracchus] to- 
grareus Oxf. Ti.] tiberius HCY, Ty. R. Gracchus] grachus B, grac- 
cus V. consul] cos M, quos BH, om. LNCO, eos V Oxf., coss Vj. crearet] 
recrearet Oxf. TOBHLMNRV, text V,. rogatorum] MRV, rogator BV, recreator 
HN, rog. recreator (with al written above recreator) O, regrator L. mortuus 
Gracchus] graccus mortuus Oxf. quos ad soleret O, quos adsoleret Oxf., quos 
absolueret N, ad quos s. C, quos assoleret V. Haruspices] haur. B [Or.'s C]. 

11 incensus] impeditus O, impeditus incensus L. vero ego] ego uero H, uero 
inquit ego C. auspicato] auspicator N Oxf. TO. populi Romani] pub- 
licae rei N, R. p. O. jus] om. Oxf. ac] hac B. in hortis] Lambi- 
nus, ortus H, in horto C, in ortos V, ortos O, hortos others. Scipionis] scipio- 
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nius B, spittionis H. transiret] transisset B, transiisset V. auspicari] 


.hausp. BR [Or.’s AC]. consules esse] quos esset B, quos esse H, vos esse 


Oxf., om. C, eos esse RV, text Vj. ad senatum] ad sen. deferendam C, 
ad sen. retulerunt T. senatus] om. C. ut] is H, censuit ut 0. ab- 
dicarent] abdicarant T, abdicarent se O. abdicaverunt Quae] LON, abdica- 
ueruntque Oxf. BMRV, abdicauerunt C, abdicaueruntque Quae Vj. sciam an] 
an om. H, scientia I, scio an M. re publica religionem] r. p. religiones Oxf., re 
p. religione B [Or.'s C], rei publicae religione C. summum] suum T. punctum] 
puncto HLCT. religionem] maluere adds C. et innumerabilia] Cod. 12 
Glog., et om. Z Oxf. T. ex] in H. At] an B. convalescunt] con- 
valescant YT. medicinae] H, medicina Oxf. TO others. In his—rerum 
futurarum in § 13 om. L. summa] consensione adds C. innatum] renatum 
V, text V,. et in animo—varium est] marg. only H. insculptum] in- 
scultum B [inscuptum Or.’s A!, incultum B!], sculptum N. 


V. megat] negatur B. dixit] om. H. ceperimus] cepimus Oxf. H 13 
[coeperimus Or.'s A], coperimus C. terrarum] rerum terrarum MV. ter- 
rarum—tempestatibus om. L. terreret] BO, terret [Or.’s C] HN, terrerent V,. 14 
nivibus] niuis B, om. H. tum labibus] Janus Gulielmius, tum lapidibus 
BHMNRV Oxf., tum lampadibus (corr. lapidibus) O, cum lapidibus IL, in lapidibus C. 
naturam hominum] hom. nat. Oxf. naturam] natura B. iis] his V Oxf. 
cincinnatas] cinnanatas B, cui crinitas H, cincamadas I, crinitas MRV, cicinatas 
N, cinnatas C. esse] om. C. aequabilitatem] inaequab. Oxf. MRV, 15 
text Vj. ipse] om. f. indicaret] indicat C, iudicare V, text V,, indi- 
caret ipsa T. ea] after indicaret HV,, om. MCRV. gymnasium] gygna- 
sium Oxf. videat] uiderit HV}. rationem] om. H, after modum C. 
esse] om. O. intellegat] om. T. et] om. TO. tantis motionibus] 
multis motionibus Oxf. motionibus] mutationibus H, motibus MCRY. atque 
tantarum] om. T. 


VI. est] om, MNRV. repperisse] reperisse BHMRV, recepisse L, pepe- 16 
risse C. est certe] est igitur certe Oxt. id quod illud] illud quod T, id 
quod H. res] re B, after caelestes C. eae] esse B, om. H, haec LC, hae 
TV Oxf. a quo] Cod. Glog., quo Z Oxf. homine—quam deum] om. L. 
dixeris] direrim MRV. deum] after this Z ‘largitate—uidetur’ from ch. 
Lxi 156, then ‘ex sese perfectiores (ch. xx111 86)—quae cum maxima’ Lx 156 
(C and V insert before ex sese the connective interpolation constat autem quae 
gignit), then * Etenim si di (here)—intellegat’ or ‘quae ecferant aliquid’ xxxi 
86, then ‘Jargitate’ or ‘Quid de uitibus’ &c. § 156 to the end of the book. 
For L see 88. In M there are marginal references showing the true order. 
se putet] putet se Oxf. desipientis] despicientis H. adrogantiae est] 
arroganti esse B, arrogantia est H. non] om. C. videas] videris U. 17 
illam et mustelis] etiam mustellis illam H, eam et mustellis LV, eam et mustelis C. 
ergo] BN Oxf., uero UTHLO, om. MRV. mundi] Oxf. omits the next seven 
words, giving instead ‘et tamen ex ipsa hominum sollertia est esse aliquam" (cor- 
rectly given below) and then proceeds et magnitudinem. si tuum] situum 
H Oxf. immortalium] mortalium C. desipere] dissipare H. supera] 
superiora HN. etiam] om. H. urbibus] viribus U. sint] BM, sunt 
NOLCT. existimare] extimare B, aestimare H. ait] om. MCV. Socrates] 18 
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quaerit adds C. spirabilem] spiritabilem N, see Servius on Vergil, Aen. rr 
600 [and Or.'s readings in Tusc. 1 40]. habeamus] Dav., habemus TOBHILM 
CRV Oxf., haberemus N. apparet] LMNO, appareat BHV Oxf. igni] 
igne HN Oxf. ab aere eo] abareo (e written above second a) B, ab igne eo T. 
quem] quod H. spiritu] spiritum Z Oxf. ducimus] M, dicimus Oxf. O others. 


VII. plurimi] BV,, plurimum Oxf. 0 others. Atqui] aut qui B, at quod H. 
nihil omnium rerum] o. 7. n. U. praestabilius] praestantius N. pul- 
chrius] pulcrius B here. ne cogitari] Oxf. MO!, nec. c. BLO?, negociari H. 

19 haec] hoc HMRV, e Oxf. cognatio] cognitio THV [Or.'s V?], text Vi. coget] 
Oxf. Z, except cogitet L. dicuntur a me] a me dicuntur Y. a me] ameo B. 
dein] BC, deinde others. vicissim horrere terra] h. t. v. U, horrere terra H. 
discessus] dicessus Oxf. solstitiis] sollisticiis L, solsticium Oxf., solstitio MNR 
[Or.'s V1], soltitiis C. solst, brumisque] br. solstitiisque YT. cognosci] 

20 cognoscimus B, om. H. concinentibus] continentibus BHCV, text Vi. ube- 
rius] uberiis B. fusius] diffusius N. profluens] profluus HN [Or.'s V?]. 
conclusa autem aqua] conclusus aut H, conclusam ante aquam N, conclusa autem 
a qua C. orationis flumine] after uicia C. convicia] Davies, uitia Z Oxf., 
vicia T, convitia Baiter, so Munro in Hor. S. 1 5. 11, 7. 29, but see Corssen 1 
360. conclusae] conclusa B [Or.'s C]. angustiae] Oxf., but ipsa tutatur 
below. se ipsa] ipsam N, seipsam C. Zeno] Zenon L. 


o1 VIII. id melius] id. om. C. After non utitur Oxf. om. nihil autem— 
utitur (eight words). similiter beatum] om. C, deum idemque hoc modo quic- 
quam beatum Oxf. enim haec meliora] haec meliora enim Oxf. ea] om. H. 

22 nec] non MC Oxf. efficitur] BH, efficietur OMCV Oxf. YU. sentientes] 
om. U. non igitur] non ergo Oxf. caret sensu mundus] sensu caret H Oxf. 
pergit] et pergit Oxf. quodque] et quod UY. est erpers] expers sit TH. 
compotemque—animantes om. U. num dubitares] non dubitarem V, non dubi- 
tares TU. tibicinii] CR, tibicini Oxf. OBHILMNV, tibicinis V,UY. Cur] 
Cum B. procreet] [Or.'s B in ras., procreat Or.'s E], procraeaet B. 


23 IX. atque initio —egere] om. N. oratione] orationem B. physicis] 
Dav., physicis id est naturalibus Z Oxf. Y. confirmare] O!C, confirmari 
BHILMNO"RV Oxf. U. alantur et quae crescant] BM, alantur et crescant Oxf. 
UOL, aluntur atque crescunt Baiter. in se] quandam in se T. vim] Oxf., 
quandam uim RV,U [Or.'s V?]. agitur] agetur Oxf. utitur] uertitur HNR. 

24 certo et] certo Oxf. vita remanet] in nobis adds T. insit] sit V, text Vi, 
est vel insit Oxf. esse ullum] BOR, esse om. H, ullum esse others U. nocte 
et die] Oxf., die et nocte ILNVUT. concoquatur] Oxf., coquatur LMNV. 
cuius] Oxf., huius HV,UY [Or.s V?]. reliquiis] reliquis Oxf. [Or.’s A!EJ. 
iis] his HRV, is U Oxf. [Or.'s E]. quas] qua B, quem Oxf. inclusum in eo] 

25 in eo inc. Oxf. habere in se] in se habere UY. tranat] trahat HNCTU 
Oxf. and (after omnia) V. autem maximas] quae maximo MCV, text V, 
[maximo Or.’s €?]. in terrena natura] in terrae m. H, interea m. L, in. n. 
terrena C. perspici potest] p. perspici Oxf., percipi p. N. et lapidum] 
ut Lepidum U. conflictu] Oxf., confluctatione H, conflictatione N [Or.'s V?]. 
atque tritu] BLO, om. H, atque ictu Oxf. MNCRV, text Vj. fossione terram] 
exustione ferarum H. fumare] reformare H, firmare V, text V,. recalentem] 
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BHMCR Oxf., recellentem N, calentem LO others. fieri temp. hib.] hib. temp. 
Aeri UT. continetur] HR, contineatur Oxf. UTOBILMNCV (the order in C is 
caloris terrae contineatur cauernis). fit] €, sit BHILMNRV Oxf. O. con- 
tinet] contineat UY Oxf. Z, except continent H. artius] arctius MCRV, Oxf. 


X. concipiat] concipit [Or.’s A'] HV, text Vj. ipsa] terra U. in- 26 
fixa] om. H. ea] ex HN, ea ex VU. admixtum] amixtum B and amizto 
below. aquae] tum aquae T Oxf. MNRV,, cum aquae U, tamen aquae C. 
effusio] Z, except effusioque H, et effusio O with et erased, om. V, Davies. con- 
glaciaret] conglutinaret I, conglaciaretur R. liquefacta] liquaefacta V 
PUr sv] adiectis] om. C. tepescunt] tepescit B. adventicius] 
aduentius B [C of Orelli]. recalescunt] calescunt U, concalescunt T. ha- 27 
bendus est] est habendus Oxf. UY. iis|] his BHV Oxf. effervescunt] BM, 
eis effervescunt Oxf., fervescunt UTOL, ahenis feruescunt H, aeneis feruescunt N. 
subditis] Oxf. M, subiectis HNO, subitis BL. et ipsa] ipsa U. 


XI. est] om. H. quae] ea quae C, quod V, text Vi. contineat— 29 
tueatur] continet—tuetur UT. juncta] conjuncta VU. mentis] menti HN. 
gignuntur] gignantur V. e terra] est terra H, ex terra V, text Vj. qye- 
povukóv] egeminicon B [Or.’s C], egemomon H, eyeuovicov M, egemonison C, egeno- 
micon V, hegemonicon V4, egemonicon Oxf. [Or.s AEV]. quoque] quoquo B, 
quo Oxf., quocunque N, aliquo C. Ita] Itaque MC Oxf. [Or.'s V?]. omnium 
optimum omniumque] omnium omniumque optimum omniumque Oxf. potestate 
dominatuque] p. donatuque B, text Bl, potestateque dominatu M, dominatu et po- 
testate V. atque] et IL, ac N. parte] after igitur C. inest] est HV. 90 
haec] hic U. complexa] complexas HU. perfectione] perfectionem U. 
etiam] om. CV. ille fervor] fervor ille U. mobiliorque multo] Oxf., 
multoque nobilior I, multoque mobilior LU, nobiliorque multo MCRV. noster] 
nutrit M, nutritus C. nota nobis] nobis nota LCUT. retinentur] conti- 
nentur N. igitur est] est igitur ILMU, est enim N. cum] Oxf. HLMO, 31 
quin B. mundum esse] esse mundum Oxf. et libero et puro BHM, et 
puro et libero IL Oxf., puro et libero N, libero et puro €, et libero puro [Or.'s E]. 
mobilissimo Oxf., nob. MNRV. externo—teneatur] extrinsecus ab aliquo hoc 
accipiat moueatur. Nam moueri necesse est multo ualentius qui pellat atque 
motum efficiat quam quo ille teneatur H. [So Or.'s V in marg. extrinsecus hoc ab 
aliquo accipiat neque.] 


XIL enim] nunc HV, [Or.'s V?]. duo] B, duos BU Oxf. [Or.'s CV?] and 32 
others. externum] extremum N, eternum Oxf. autem divinius] audiui- 
mus H, suum autem dicimus N. ex se sua] ex sua Oxf. iisque] hisque 
HV Oxf., hiis quia C. intellegi poterit] intellegi Oxf. in eo inesse] in 
eo esse H, inesse eo C, by corr. from in eo vim esse Oxf. ulla] illa MV, text 
Vi. minoris sit] Cod. M of Moser, minor sit BMNOCRV Oxf., sit minor HILUT, 
sit minoris Ursinus. After pluris esse Oxf. om. mecesse est—pluris esse. 
qui est] M, qui esset BHO. est MO, esset BHU. omnem oporteret] oporteret 
omnem Oxf. ad deorum] ad eorum Oxf. Primo] HLO, prima BMV Oxf., 33 
primum R, text Vj. gignantur] Oxf., gignuntur LO Manutius. e terra] 
om. H, ex t. V, text V,, a terra U. augendo] agendo B, text B!. rege- 94 
rentur] after appetitus UY. tum—tum] tamen—tamen €, cum—tum Oxf. 
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XIII. gradus est et altissimus] est gradus et alt. BV,U, est om. MRV Oxf., 
gradus et alt. est C. natura boni] supra hominem Oxf. from below. sa- 
35 pientesque] sapientisque B [Or.’s BC]. ulla] Oxf. LM, nulla OBHYU, illa V, 
text V,. ertremum] aeternum C, so aeterna for externa below. quae] 
cui HU. obstitit] obstint B, obtigit MV, obsistit NRV,, optigit C Oxf. [Or.’s 
V marg.]. quendam] solitum adds H. omni] omnium C. etiam 
magis] magis etiam U. absolvi—perfici] esse absoluti—perfecti V,, absoluti 
—perjici U. ac] atque etiam UT. possunt] possint H. omnes ma- 
turas] omnis natura Oxt. et altissimum gradum] gradum et altissimum U. 
36 est gradus] gradus Oxf. et praesit] et om. LMCRV, rest. V,, possit for praesit 
L. inscitius] inscientius HN. Qui] Quid C. After sit deterior 
37 Oxf. om. mundi—deterior. insipiens] inscipiens B. est quicquam] quic- 
quam Oxt. cui] quo OBHCRVU Oxf. quodque—ezrpletumque sit om. B. 
quodque] quod T. expletumque sit] sit atque expletum H. 


XIV. Scite] Sic et R. gignit] gigni Oxf. arandi] arandi causa Oxf. 

ortus est] est om. B. nullo modo] in mullo VYU Asc., in nullo modo V;- 

38 sed est] BMO+, sed H. neque est] neque enim H, nec est V. non] om. 

H Oxf. insit in eo] in eo sit H, sit in eo CUT. Qui] quid Z Oxf. id 

quod] BH, quod MOCV Oxf. est optimum] optimum HR. est autem] HO, 

autem est BCR, est om. V. mente et ratione melius] optimum (corr. melius) 

m. €. r. Oxf. in equo quam in eculeo] neq qm in eque Oxf. [nequaquam in 

eculeo Or.'s V!]. eculeo] IL, equulo BHNV, equuleo MR, equlo CO. id in 

39 perfecto] BM, in perfecto H. et efficitur] eficitur Oxf. est ergo] est 
igitur Oxf. 


XV. quae] qua M, quia N. mobilissima] mollissima B, mobilissima 
40 HLNRVU!, text V,U?. purissimaque] puraque U. ea quidem] equidem MR. 
et candor] Klotz, calor et candor Oxf. BV,, ardor et candor H, candor et calor 
LNCO, candor MRVT. ullius] Oxf. O, ullus BHLMCRVUT. faceret] 
facere M. pastu] partu Oxf. pastu aliquo possit permanere] al. pastu 
perm. pos. UT. necesse est] est om. M [corr. fr. esset Or.'s V]. igni] 
ignis B. ad victum] MRV, ad om. Oxf. BHILNO, auctum C. ei] eius B. 
41 continetur] contineatur TY. Atqui] MN, atque BHIOLCRVUT Oxf. est] 
om. H. omnium] om. Oxf. RV, rest. V,. auget] auget et T. sensu- 
que] sensus Oxf. is] Oxf. HM, his BO [Or.'s B!CV!]. quaeque] quoque 
42 HN. qui aether] Oxf., quia ether B [Or.’s V!]. igitur] BHMRV, 
enim others. in aére aliorum] om. H. videtur] visum Oxf. id et] 
idemque MCRVU Oxf., idem BLO, id est H. celerrima] celeberrima Oxf. 

in aethere] Oxf., in etherea B, mobilitate N. iis] his BRMUT Oxf., hiis O. 


43 XVI. incolant] incolunt B. After intellegentiam Oxf. om. in sideribus— 
atque intellegentiam. et aetheriam] M, et om. OHBU [Or.'s P], et eam C. 
alantur] utantur LCU. omni] omnia B. amica varietati] a nulla uarie- 

44 tate H, amica uarietatis N [am. varietate Or.'s P]. laudandus] Oxf. BHMO+, 
laudandus est Baiter from his Cod. A. sublime] in sublime Z Oxf. UT. 
circumque ferretur Oxf. B, circum quaque ferr. H, undique circumquaque ferr. O, 
circumquaque fertur N. sit] sic U. procuratione] procreatione L [Or.'s 
B!]. enim] autem T. existimem] aestimem C, existimem esse R. 
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XVII. Restat] Sane restat MCV Oxf., Restat sane N, text V,. abducere] 45 
inducere Oxf. talem] tale B. in omni] Oxf. BO, in om. MV [Asc. 
superse. in Or.’s V], text Vj. respiciens] Z Oxf. UY, resipiens Ursinus. 46 
esse deos] deos Oxf. praestantem esse al. nat.] al. praest. nat. esse U.. — After 
nihil sit melius Oxf. om. mundo—id sit melius. Nec dubium—id sit melius] 
om. H. et rationem] et om. VU. id] illud. UY. his] iis Oxf. B, 

«€ U, om. T. careat] caret HR. mundum esse] om. H. iis] Oxf., 47 
his VU. 

XVIIL noli] voli Oxf. vos] nos HR Oxf., om. L. Conum tibi] cunum 
tibi B, zonum tibi I, comuniter N [quonum tibi Or.’s AV". cylindrum] 
chilindrum Oxf. HC, chyl. V, text Vj. pyramidem] pir. BCV Oxf. sphae- 
ram] speram BCV [Or.’s BE], text V, [spheram Or.’s AC]. alias] om. C. 
praestantes] Oxf. Z, except praestantis H. globus] globis HNC Oxf. opaipar | 
speram CV, sphaeram RVj. circulus] BHMCRV, anulus I, circulis LNU, 
circus Davies. KUKNos] ciclus BCO, cyclus RVHM, om. L. omnes] L, 
omnis BM Oxf., om. H. inter se] in se B, se om. H. sint inter se] inter 
se sint UO. extremum] extremum quantum Oxf. quantum idem a summo] 
UY’, om. T!BHIL. After quantum Oxf. om. idem—eruditum. haec] hoc 48 
MRVU. ne] BHO, An ne MV, anne C Oxf. [Or.’s V? Red. Asc.], cf. Madv. 
Opusc. Ac. 2 p. 163. aequabilitatem] N, aequ«litatem Oxf. O others. motus] 
motuum N. potest esse] Oxf. LMO, esse om. BH. solet] assolet Oxf. TO- 
tundum] rotondum B, rutundum Baiter from his Codd. AV and in 1 66, and so 
Lachmann and Munro on Lucr. i1 402. aliarum] aliorum Oxf. quot] 

H Oxf., quid M, quod UBO. palato] Plato IL [Or.'s B!]. palatum] 49 
palatium HV, [Or.'s A?]. 

XIX. spatiis] spacium Oxf. continuas conversiones duas] duas om. H 
[Or.'s P], continua conuersione sui MRVUYT, text Vj. conficiat] H, confectat 
LBUT, conflectat (marg. ‘al. confectat’) O, confecta MRV Oxf. rotundi] ro- 
tondi B. tenet] Oxf., continet N, after principatum C, optinet V [obtinet Asc.]. 
ex partibus] ex om. V. eadem est aequabilitas] BO’, eadem est om. H, aequa- 
bilitas eadem est C, eadem est aequalitas VO!. modici tum recessus] om. B 
[Or.'s C]. modici—caloris] om. H. circumitus] B, circuitus others. 

V et LX et CCC] RV,, quinque defectibus et sexaginta et trecentorum B, quinque 
defectibus quum et sexaginta et trecentorum H, quinque defectibus est et sexaginta 
et tricentorum L, quinque defectibus et LX trecentorum N, quinque deflexionibus 
al. defectibus et sexaginta et trecentorum O, quinque diebus et sexaginta et ccc?nm 
et C, V defectibus et LX et CCC V, quinque et sexaginta et trecenti Cujas, V 
et LX et trecentorum Oxf. conversionem—annuam] conuersione—annum N. 
sol] om. L. tum] om. Oxf. ea] om. T. omnium quae] omniumque C 
[Or.'s V!], omnia quae T. ducuntur] dic. Oxf. V [Or.'s €!], text Vj. ac] 50 
et U [by corr. fr. ad Or.’s AB]. tum—tum] tamen—tamen C, cum—tum T. 
aquilonia] HR, aquilenta Oxf. BMNC, aquilonaris I, aquilonalis LOVU. tum] 
HMCRV, aut BOILN, tum est Oxf. solstitii] solstitiis B. alantur auges- 
cantque et pubescant—adsequantur] aluntur augescuntque et pubescunt—assequun- 
tur LY. oriuntur] oriantur C. 

XX. sunt] after admirabiles V. ratos] ratus B. Quod] Quid B. 51 
tum] quum H, om. Oxf., tamen throughout C. adeunt] Ursinus, abeunt Oxf. 
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Z, except habent O. autem] ante C, om. Ernesti. ne] non H, om. Y. 
insistunt] insistit B [Or.’s C]. ex] et CV Oxf. annum] animum Oxf. 

52 definitam] diff. HVUY. Saturni] Oxf. HMO+, Saturnia B. Paivwy que] 
Fenonque BC [Or.’s C], phoenixque H, fanonque MV, Phenonque R Oxf., fainon- 
que Vi. quae a] qua e B. delitiscendo] delitescendo Oxf. HMRV, delu- 
ciscendo N. rursum] Oxf., sursum H [Or.’s V?]. nihil] om. B, non H. 
saeclorum] seclorum M, saeculorum others. eadem] easdem MR. isdem] 
his B, hisdem V. eficiat| Oxf. BOL, efficiantur HU, efficit M [efficiatur Or.'s P]. 
propius] longius H. daéUcv] fethon B [Or.’s C], phoeton H, Feton C Oxf., 
Phethon R, phaeton V, phaethon V,. duodecim] BL twice, XII others. After 

53 conficit Oxf. inserts in quo cursu by error from above. Huic] hic H. IIv- 
poeis] Pyrois BRV, pirois € Oxf. quattuor et viginti] BL, IIIT et X X others. 
sex] VI Z. quem] quam with e superser. CU, quod YT. hanc autem] 
autem hanc CU. ea] ea quae C. Zr(iNBov] stilbon Oxf. Z, except salbon N. 
vertente] fervente B [Or.'s C]. Pwaodipos] Phosphoros Z, except fosforos C, 
forforos Oxf. Lucifer Latine dicitur] BMR, Latine Lucifer dicitur €, Latine 
dicitur Lucifer V. subsequitur] sequitur U. Hesperus] HNL, hesperos 
Oxf. BCRV, "Ecmepos Daiter, L leaves blanks for all previous Greek names. 
orbis] oribus B. et longitudinem] longitudinem Oxf. ab] a CRV [Or.'s 
CE]. intervallo] intervalla Oxf. 


54 XXI. in sideribus] in om. MCRV. ipsa] om. V Oxf., rest. Vi. eae 
stellae] aeae stellae B, haec stellae €, hae stellae V Oxf., stellae hae U, stellae eae 
others. inerrantes] errantes UT}, text YT’. cotidiana] Oxf., quotidiana 
HMV, cotidia quotidiana N. ac] atque Oxf. suffusus] perfusus B. 

55 inerrantes] V, errantes H, quinque errantes N. perennes] perhennes BC Oxf., 

56 peremnes R. incredibilique] incredibili Oxf. vanitas] Oxf., inannitas N, 
varietas L Dav. ementita] BHL, ea mentita MCRV Oxf., ea ementita OV,, ea 
dementia U. et falsa] uel falsa LO. ea] eunt Oxf. UMRV [Or.'s V?], 
aut N. versantur] BH, uersatur LMOC Oxf. caelestem] Z Oxf. TU, cae- 
lestemque O, caelestem ergo L. admirabilem] admirabilemque Oxf. is] 

57 0, om. MCRV. ergo] igitur YT. ut] om. H. investigandae] inv. 
rei U. duxero| duximus H, dizxero NC. 


XXII. Zeno] Zenon L. naturam ita] Oxf. BMCR, naturam sic V, ita 
naturam others. definit] Oxf. B, diffinit HMOCVUT, definiuit R. dicat] 
om. H. ignem esse] Oxf., esse om. H, esse ignem V. via] viam U, last 
syll. erased in f. quodque] quod Oxf. nostrarum] after artium RV. 

58 sectam] secretam LN. sequatur] sequantur B, sequitur N. complexu suo] 
complexus H. [complexus voco Or.'s P]. coercet] om. H, coheret I, cohercet 
Oxf. LNR [Or.'s EV!]. consultrix] consulatrix B, et consultrix C. quae- 
que] BHILMN Oxf., before naturae C. continentur] continent V [Or.'s B7], 
continuantur Vj. quas ópuds—actiones] om. H. ópuás] hormas Z Oxf. 
eamque causam] eam causamque Oxf. vel prudentia vel] BO, om. MRV, vel 
Oxf., aut prouidentia aut prudentia Vi. cpóvoua] pronaea I, pron ea Oxí., 
pronocha N, pronoea others. et] ut B, om. C. 


59 XXIII. etiam est] RV, est om. BC, etiam om. 'Y, enim etiam H, est etiam 
others and Oxf. prope modum] Oxf., prope mundum B, prope in eodem H. 
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venis et] Oxf. OM, uenisset B, uenis ac H, venis ut L. iis] his BHO Oxf., om. 
MV. iis] M, his BHV Oxf., is C, in his UO. extimescant] pertimescant 

L, existimant N. defetigatione] B [Or.’s ABV!], defatigatione HMRV Oxf. 
[Or.'s CV?], defectione LOT, fatigatione C. monogrammos] est monogamos H, non 
monomagos I, monagtonos N. deos] om. ILY. commentus] coniunctus I, com- 
mentatus MR. est] om. H. collocati] collati B. a maioribus Oxf., 60 
a om. MCRV, rest. Vj. erga] grati HN, om. ff. Terentii] terenti Oxf. B 
[Or.'s BV], Ter. sit M. ipsa] ista O. inest] est HR, inesset Q. inest 61 
major] major inest Oxf. ipsa uis] Z Oxf. UT. The whole ut—deus seems 

to me spurious. Vides—vides] Oxf. MO, uide—uide B, uides—uide H. 
Ligustico] legustico V [Or.’s AB!V!], text V,. Q.] Quinto V. Mazimo] 
moximo B. Voluptatis] uoluntatis BI. Lubentinae] Oxf., libidine HI, 
lilibitinae L, libertinae N, libentinae V,. rerum] quidem rerum R. exi- 
stimat] extimat B. sunt] sunt a me UT. quae vis] quis T. 


XXIV. ezcellentes] excellentus Oxf. ac voluntate] om. Oxf. Semela 62 
natum] Oxf., semel anatum B, Semele n. HLMVO?, semel enatum NO!. auguste] 
Oxf., augustiae B. Liberum] Oxf. BMO, om. HINR Walker. mysteriis] 
BO, ministeriis Oxf. LMNCRV, text Vj. Libera—Libero] Libero—Libera N. 
Romulus] Romulum Oxf. TUZ, except romolum B. quidem] H, quidam BM!NR 
Oxf., om. OQ. eundem] om. NV. cum] enim R. rite di sunt] BO 
Oxf., nec di sunt H, di om. M, rite sunt dii C, dii rite sunt R, dii ritae sunt V. 
habiti] habitati Oxt. cum et optimi essent et aeterni] Oxf. 07, cum optimi dc. 

0! [Or.'s €], cum optimo £c. B, cum et optimi sint aeterni H, cum et optimi sint et 
aet. N, et aeterni cum essent optimi C. ex ratione] eratione B. magna] 63 
om. H, uana N. induti] H°ILN, inducti Oxf. BH'MOCV. vitam] uita B 
[Or.'s C]. referserunt] referunt LY. oppleuisset B, expleuit H, oppleuit 
LONU, oppleuit sed Oxf. C, oppleuit scilicet RV. ezsectum] exectum HRV, et 
secutum L. Caelum] Celium CRV [caelium Or.’s V?], Celum Oxf. Vj. Satur- 
num tpsum] ipsum Saturnum Oxf. impias fabulas] Oxf. LMO, impia fabulas 64 
B, impias filias H, impia fabula R [Or.'s C by corr.]. caelestem] HOL, cae- 
lestium Oxf. BMV), caelestum CR. vacare] uocare N Oxi. After vacare 
voluerunt Oxf. om. ea parte—esse voluerunt. ea] a U. egeret] ualeret 
IU, erased T. 


XXV. Kpóros] Oro nos B [oronos Or.'s C, orones Or.'s E], chronos Oxf. CV), 
cronos others. qui] quod V,U. xpóvos id est] BHC, om. ILNOVR. id est] 


idem Oxf. M, quod U. saturaretur] saturetur L [Lactant. 1 12]. in- 
saturabiliter] insatiabiliter Oxf. vinctus] uictus HV, uictos N, text Vj. 
autem] est autem VUT. pater quem] BHOL, quem partemque M, quem partem C. 
et quidem ante optimus] om. Oxf. omnibus] hominibus U. magnas] 
mazrimas N. Hunc] hanc B. supra diri] praedixi LTU. sublime] 65 
Z, except sullime C, see § 4. candens] cadens BN. planius quam] 0, 
planiusque BLMNCRVUT, planius quem H Oxf., Plautusque I. idem] id est OQ. 
Cui] om. N, cur C. est] om. HV}. execrabor] Oxf. Z, except executor H. 
quod] quo Oxf. quicquid] quidquid B, quitquit C, et quicquid T. augures] 
augeres B. Jove fulgente tonante] Oxf. BM, iouem fulgentem tonantem UTLH, 
jovem fulgentem et tonantem O, iouem dicunt fulgentem conantem N. enim] 


eum Y. caelo] melo BNC Oxf., modo H, in caelo LOVUTMC, in melo M'!, 
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text Vi. fulgente tonante] M, f. et t. Oxf. BNCRV, fulgentem et tonantem 
HOLUY. Euripides] Oxf., Eurippides B, Euri pedes N. fusum] sursum 
H, fussum L. terram. tenero] terras tenero H, tenero terram early Edd. 
circumiectu] circumiectum B, circuitu HLN, circuniectu R, circumiecto Oxf. V, 
text Vj. amplectitur] amplectatur V, complectitur TY. Hunc—Jovem] 
om. H. 


66 XXVI. coniunz] Z, except coniux L. ei] Probus, et Z Oxf. effeminarunt] 
Oxf. BHMCRVY, effoeminauerunt I, effeminauerunt LNO [Or.'s B]. autem eum] 
eum autem T. Junonique] iononique B. tribuerunt] tribuunt 'Y. est eo] 
est om. B [Or.'s C], esset eo H. mollius] melius LN. altero] ZO Oxf. T, 
except alterum B, alteri O?U. volunt] uolumus M Oxf. [Or.'s V!], uolimus C. 
portunus] portuna Oxf. portu] H, porta BLOM Oxf. paulum] paululum 
N. Diti] diei €, Cliti R. Dives] D. est C, dictus est R, dives et U. 
IIXobrov] pluton Z Oxf., except plutos H. quia] qua O. recidunt] OV, 
recidant Z Oxf. terras et] M Oxf., terra sed B, terras sed H, terram sed TOL 
[Or.’s CP, terris et Or.'s E]. oriuntur] BHLMOV Oxf., oriantur others. 
Proserpinam] Oxf. BMO+, Proserpina NH. quod] quidem HN. est] 
habet N. ea enim est] om. B. Ilepoepovn] persefone B Oxf., persephone 
others. nominatur] nominantur B, nominata est H. nuptam dicunt] C 
here. So Cod. Regius of Davies, for Baiter is wrong in stating that it places the 
words after nomen est, om. all others. volunt] uolunt deae filiam esse N. 

67 absconditamque] que om. C. itidem immutata] Oxf. B, itidem mutata MRV, 
idemtidem imm. N, immutata itidem C, inde mutata Q. ut] om. U. An- 
uxorqp] clementer L, demeret N, demetera V,, demeter others. quasi Tj ujrnp| 
quasi gemmentur L, quasi gemeret N, quasi gemetera Vi, quasi gemeter others. 
vorteret] Heind., uerteret Z, except uertetur H. vel] uel quae HN. mina- 
retur] minueretur L. 


| 


XXVII. haberent] habere M Oxf. [Or.s V], haberet C. est ductum] 
ductum est Oxf. ductum] dictum B [Or.'s C] NC. liminibus] limitibus B, 
luminibus CV, text Vi. ianuae] ianae B [Or.'s C]. a Graecis] a Graecis 
est NC, est a, Graecis U. ea est] ea est est T. "Ecría] hestia Z, except 
hostia N, bestia Oxf. ad aras] et aras Oxf. quod] Oxf., quae IV. 
intumarum] uictimarum HNV;U. et precatio] et procreatio N, et om. C. 

68 est] om. Oxf. Nec] Non B. vi di] Indii L. ducto] BHO, ducti 
M Oxf., dicti N [ductu Or.'s PV!]. vescuntur] Oxf. HMO, uescunt B [Or.'s 
APV!]. Jam] Nam LNY. Dianam—putant] om. N. putant] uo- 
lunt C. cum est exortus] eius ortus HN. omnibus] omm. aliis 
H. apparet] appareat V'f. sit] est UT. eamque Luciferam] eam 
quam lucifera T. nostros] mostras B [Or.'s C]. omnivaga] nocti- | 
uaga Vi. venando] uagando HNV,U. numeratur] Oxf., numeretur [Or.'s 

69 V?] HLYU!, text U?, sideribus examinatur Q. dicta] dicta est HN, dictu YT, 
autem] om. H. ii maturescunt] imaturescunt B, hi m. HO, dii m. L. + 
non numquam] HMO, non umquam B [Or.'s CE]. aut ut plerumque] aut ple- 4 
rumque UY Probus, aut ut plurimique C. Timaeus] rimatus H, Thimeus V, Í 
Timeus V,. Ephesiae] Oxf., efesiae B [Or.'s C], effesiae C [ephesianae Or.’s A]. 
templum] templa HN. deflagravisse] BH, deam migrasse M, deam migravisse ' 
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Oxf., deflagrauisset OV, text Vi. abfuisset] HMO, affuisset LB, adfuisset Oxf., 
afuisset Baiter. abf. domo] domo abf. UY. 


XXVIII. fictos] Oxf., ficticios H [Or.'s V?], after deos C. nobis] om. HT. 70 
coniugia] coniungia B. accepimus] HILO, accipimus BMNCRV Oxf. di] 
LOUT, om. BHMC Oxf. caruerunt] caluerunt B [Or.'s C]. solum] uero B, 
solam V, text V,. etiam ut] HM Oxf., ut om. LOYB. Titanis] tirannis O. 
ut cum] M Oxf., et cum B, id est HNUT, cum OL. futilitatis] furtilitatis B 
[Or.'s A!], scurilitatis HN, subtilitatis L Oxf., inutilitatis C [Or.'s C!], vanitatis 
Aug. [ facilitatis Or.s E]. tamen his] his tamen Oxf. Before poterunt 71 
intellegi, Oxf. inserts intelliguntur vel. qualesque sint] quales sunt BN, qua- 
lesque sunt Oxf. OLMRY. quoque] quosque C. hoc eos] Keil, hos deos 
Oxf. UZ, except quos deos BCTO. et venerari] ueneraris H, venerari MCV. 
pura] pure MR. incorrupta] incorruptaque R. precabantur] praedicabant 72 
H, precabuntur C. sibi sui liberi] filii sui aut sibi sui liberi T, filii eorum 
aut sui liberi sibi IL. patuit postea] potuit postea B, postea patuit QC. 
ex relegendo] ex relegando B [Or.’s C], a relegendo Vj. ex rel.—enim] ex 
religendo diligentes et ex intelligendo his enim Oxf. tamquam ex eligendo 
elegantes] Dav., elegantes ex elegendo tamquam BYO, elegantes ex eligendo et 
tamquam H, ut eligentes ex eligendo tamquam a UMCV;, ut eligentes ex eligendo 


exque R, ut elegantes ex eligendo itemque Heind. diligendo diligentes] 
legendo delegendis BHYO, deligendo deligentes MCRVU. ex] et ex C. vis 
legendi] laudis Oxf. eadem quae] eademque CY. et religioso] BO, et in 
r. C, om. Oxf. [Or.’s V!] RV, rest. Vj. Ac] At HNV, text Vj. videor] 


Oxf. [Or.'s V!], uidetur HN [Or.'s V?]. 


XXIX. locus] locutus est Oxf. vexatus] laxatus Oxf. vobis] nobis V. 73 
quicque] quidque B, quicquid H, quicquam V.  Baiter retains quidque throughout. 
legitis] perlegitis HU. mpóvouav] pronaeanas B, putam N, pronoeam RV, pro- 
noean others. induci] Ursinus, induci id est prouidentiam Z. eo] ea B. 
quia] quod T. existumas] B, existimas Oxf. O others, ab iis] om. H, 
ab his V Oxf. U. deam] om. Oxf. Ariopagi] [Or.'s AE] HLMCV, Arpagi 74 
B [Or.'s BCV], árpai Oxf., Areopagi R. deesse] deest IN, desit L. arbi- 
trato] B Oxf. O, arbitratu HC, arbitratio IL, arbitror MVUT, arbitrio N, arbitrator 
R. Plene] HMO, Plane B Oxf. U. natio] oratio HNR. in inridendis] 
Oxf. U, in om. IN. molitote] Oxf., nolite HLN. me hercle] me ercule B 
[Or.'s C, meercle A, merculae B!], mehercule MCR [Or.’s BEV], Hercule me Oxf. 
hoc] om. B Oxf. unum] om. Oxf. convenit unum—limatum] Kinder- 
vater, uno conuenit—limato ZUT. insultantem] insalutantem Oxf, 


XXX. mundum] administrari adds T. nostri fere] om, TY. est 75 
autem] autem est Oxf. eaque] ea quae T. omnia pulcherrime geri] Oxf. 
[o. pulchrume g. Or.’s V], omne pulchrum egerit T. ea esse generata] Bouhier, 
esse omnia, generata N, eam generatam C, eam esse generatam UT Oxf. O and others. 
ducitur] M, dicitur HC, datur L, dr BO Oxf. negat] negant L. aut qui] 76 
qui et H, aut quid V, text Vj. iis] his V Oxf. UT. eos] om. T. mundi 
administratione] mundo T. profecto sit] BLMNRV Oxf., sit profecto HC. 
est] om. I. melius] LBHO, esse melius IMNV, melius esse C. deus] 
deos Oxf. UY Mus. id] uel B, om. C, after cumque YU. inanima] inani- 
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mata M Oxf. U [Or.'s V?], in animata NCV, in anima V. natwra] om. HY. 

77 Non est] novem B. deorum] om. MRV. ei vel] et vel H, ut vel ei '. 
qua] qui B. terrae] Oxf. BO, terraeque MCRVU. est autem] autem est 
Oxf. igitur] ergo C. mundum necesse est regi] regi mundum est necesse 
Oxf. mundum necesse est] est om. M, necesse est mundum V. est na- 
turae] m. est C. ignorant] ignoretur T. eae] ea B [Or.'s C], eo C, hae 
VYTU. eae modo] modo eae Oxf. sustineant] sustinent 'T. cadit] 
eadem HYO. 


78  XXXL atqui] atque U. di si] diis et B. modo sunt] NC, modo sint. 
Oxf. UO others. rem publicam] per potestatem IL. aliquam] aliquem B. 

79 in iis] in his RV Oxf., before eadem sit in V. veritas] BO 4 , uerita € [virtus 
El. Bake]. utrobique] hic ibique HR, haec utrobique V,U. sunt] sint B. 
ab superis] B Oxf., a superis HMNCRV. defluere] diftuere Y. in maximis] 

80 in om. HMR. autem] BO, autem esse CR Oxf., autem est others. eum] 
cum Oxf. videremus] uidemus CY. menti atque] om. YT. 


$1 XXXII. ab ea] om. R. intellegi possit] p. i. UY. censent esse] esse 
censent CV. sine ratione] sive rationem MY. in corporibus—rationis 
om. U. manus] manus efficiat HRV,U. enim] autem B. nanctum- 
que] B [Or.’s ACV!], nactum € [Or.s E], nactumque HRV Oxf. O [Or.'s V?]. 
augerique] que om. B. fingat] effingat Heind. from Cod. Glog. quicque] 
LM, quidque B, circumque H, quicquam Q. possint] Oxf., possent H. [Or.'s 

82 BCV!]. nomine] om. H, nomina Oxf. appellent] appellant H. omnium] 
omnia V,U. sint] sit B, sunt HU. naturam] natura BV,, in natura RU. 
iis] B, his CRV. ut animal] aut animal B. ordo] odor B. 


83 XXXIII. a] om. B. et arte naturae] LV,UT, et arte om. H, arte non N, 
et om. Oxf. others. ex] et ex UY. ipsaque] ipsa quoque YT. exter- 
nisque] extremisque H, aeternisque N. exspirationibus] expirationibus HMRV, 
aspirationibus UNV,. et aer] ether L, et om. CRV Oxf. alitur et aether] 
ether alitur T. Ita] om. B [Or.'s C], item V4U. sustinentur] substinentur 
V, continentur 'YU!, text U?, nobiscum videt nobiscum audit] om. Oxf. MC, 
ubicumque uiuit ubicumque audit N, nobiscum uiuit n. audit R. nobiscum sonat, 
nobis consonat N. eorum] om. R Oxf. eo] ipso R. quacumque (2nd) 

84 M Oxf., qua BHLO, quocunque C. cedere] concedere HN. eficiunt] om. . 
inserting habent after naturam HYU. genera] after sint RV. inde] ex 
aere V. naturis his] UY, naturae situ L, ex n. his N. sursus deorsus] 
sursum deorsum U Oxf. HLCRV, sursum et deorsum N. citro] citroque LNV. 

85 commeantibus] comeantibus BV. necesse est] necessest B. eodem] eadem B. 
ad] aut B. aut quae] aut quaeque Oxf. conformatioque] confirmatioque 
UHV, text V;. ipse] ipsa B. igitur nihil] nihil igitur Heind, from Cod. 

86 Glog. mundum] natura mondum H, natura mundum UV. potest] post B. 
administrari] administrati Oxf. si qui] siquis RVU. pubertatem] uber- 
tatem HL, pubertates N. ea quae] eaque BO. ecferant] C, et ferant B, 
conferant HNR, non conferant U, haec ferat ILOVY, nec ferant M Oxf., efferant 
Klotz and others. See Corssen 1 155. iis] his BNRU. ecferantur] ef- 
ferantur Z Oxf., except afferantur L, ferantur YT. 
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XXXIV. altor] actor HU, auctor I, alitor LN. membra et] om. NC. 
nutricatur] nutrit N. possit] posset R. iis] his BYU. iis enim 
naturis] his naturis enim Oxf. effici optimum pot.] optimum effici pot. Oxf., 87 
eff. pot. opt. UY. corrigere] colligere Oxf. faciet] MO, facit BHLC Oxf. 
non] Oxf. M, om. BHLOT. potuerit] BH, potuit MCORVU Oxf. deside- 
rabit] HMO, desiderauit B, deliberabit Oxf. potuerint] Oxf. +, potuerunt VY, 
text Vj. ea fortuitane] ne om. V, rest. Vi, eane fortuita U. quo co- 
haerere] co quo herere B. ea and illa om. 'f. quam illa—ne natura] om. 
Oxf. perfecta] profecta YMNU. sunt] om. U. ne] nec HVY. Qui] 
quid HV, text Vj. procul cursum] [cur in ras, Or.’s A], procursum B, procul 
rursum H, procul sursum Oxf. MNCRV, text Vi. navigii] nauigium H, naui- 
gium agi Oxf. MNCRV, text Vj. moveatur] moueat B. aut descriptum 
aut] NO, wel descriptum aut Oxf. UTBHILMCRV. complectatur] complectitur 
HV). expertem] expertes B [Or.'s C]. Scythiam] scyathiam B. Posi- 88 
donius] Possidonius BCV Oxf. [Or.’s BE]. conversiones] conuersationes B, 
euersiones N. in luna] in om. R [Or.'s B!]. barbaria] Oxf., barbarie 
ILMRV, text V;. dubitet] dubitat T. 


XXXV. hi] hii Oxf. dubitant] dubitabant B. et oriuntur] et om, 
C [Or.'s C]. aut] an VY. ac] an HV, text Vi. imitandis] mu- 
tandis LNR. Atqui] atque BOMRV Oxf. Accium] Actium BCRV, text V,, 89 
Attiwm Davies and others. ante] autem C, antea. Oxf. Argonautarum] 
argo nautarum Oxf., ergo nautarum N. e monte] ex alto MRV, ex monte V, 
[et monte Or.'s A!]. Tanta] tanto B. fremibunda] B Oxf. [Or.'s AC], 
tremebunda HN, fremebunda others. spiritu] Priscian, strepitu Z Oxf. 
volvit] euoluit ZU. undas volvit] evolvit undas Oxf. vertices vi] uer- 
tice sui H, uortices ui CV,. respergit] om. H. reflat] Priscian, profluit 
2 Oxf. UT. ita dum] interdum T. nimbum] om. C. dum quod] 
denique YT. quod] quid H. saxum] sacris Oxf. aut] vel Oxf. 
ictos] ullos H, actos Bouhier. nisi] ni MRV. conciet] BM, contius L, 
continet NO (with 2nd n erased), consciet C, concitet U, concitat V,. evertens] 
uertens H. specus] spectus L, impetus N [Red.]. subter radices] sub 
terra dices Oxf., sub radios H[G]. undanti in] undantes ueniant BHLO, un- 
dantes inuehant I, undantes invehat UT, undante uenire MCRV Oxf., undantes 
uenire N, undante ui (in) Vj. ad| H, at BOCT [Or.'s AC], aut Oxf. T^LMRV, 
text Vi. . eruit] BHILOV,, erui Oxf. TMNCRV. iuvenibus visis] BO 4, 
iuuenis uiso CR, juvenis visu Oxf. M. sic incitati et] Heindorf, sic on 
erasure O, sicut inciti atque BHMRV Oxf., erased T, sicut mari atque I, sicut 
mati atque L, sicut citi atque N, ait sicut C. alia multa] after ad C. Sil- 
vani] BMO, siluatu H, silua IU, siluam tum in N, siluam V, text Vj. melo] 
Oxf. BM, molo H, tumulo I, celo N, erasure O. consimilem] ILNOV, con- 90 
simile BMR Oxf., consilere H, consimile item C. cantum] causatum N [Red.]. 
inanimum] in animo N [Red.], animum €, in animum Oxf. R, inanium V, text 
Vi. motus] om. R. et moderatorem] ac m. C Oxf. 


XXXVI. sita] sita est Oxf. animali] Probus Oxf., animabili BHIMOCRV, 91 
amabili L, amirabili N [admirabili Red. ]. - est enim] est est enim B, enim est C. 
aether] Ai&/jp Clavel, Mutuemur] metuemur BC. Pacuvius] placuvius 
Oxf. memoro] memores N, memoro inquit C. Grai] Graii CR Baiter, 
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see Munro on Lucr. vi 424. aethera] Ai0épa Clavel. Graius] grauis 
V, text Vi. loquitur] loquatur VU. docet] dicet R. Graiugena] 
gragiugena B, Gr. quid sit €, Graiumgena R. istoc] isto Z Oxf. aperit 


92 ipsa] aperitur H, aperit ista Oxf., aperit jam U, erased Y. rebusque] et rebus T. 
hi] hii Oxf. mota] moti N, morta U. 


93 XXXVII. ego] M, igitur OT, ergo Oxf. [Or.’s V?]. non] om. LN [Red.]. 
mirer] BMO, miror HNY. existimat] BMO Oxf. U!, existimet HV,U?. cur] 
quur B [Or.'s A]. innumerabiles] Oxf. O, inenumerabiles BMR. unius et 


viginti] undeviginti Y by corr. qualeslibet] quaslibet U. coiciantur] . 


BN Oxf., coniciantur H, coitiantur I, coniiciantur CRV. Ennii] enni B [Or.'s 

94 ACE], emi N. non colore] om. R. qualitate] quantitate Oxf. mouoTq7a] 
poeta B [Or.'s C], poetice tam H, poetica TO, poetae cocta N, poetoteta CV, poetota 
Oxf., poeoteta UV, [Or.’s ABE] and others. concursus—non potest] om. L. 
atomorum] athomorum Oxf. cur] quur (four times) B [Or.'s AJ. urbem] 
urbe B. ita] qui ita O. temere] caeli ornatum L. temere—ornatum] 
om. Oxf. effutiunt] BM, efficiunt [Or.’s E] HLVUT, sentiunt NO, text V,. 
numquam] nunc B. admirabi lem] ad mirabilem R. ornatum] conatum N. 

95 semper] sem B. ornata] ornati B. iis omnibus] his omnibus UT Oxf. BV, 
omn. hiis C. abundant] habundant Oxf. BHC [Or.’s BC?, habundet EC!]. 
ii] hi UBV, hii Oxf. et auditione] auditioneque opinione H, et auditione et 
opinionem C. abditis] additis Oxf. nubium] nimbum MN, nimbium V, 
text V. nubium—cognovissent om. U [Or.'s C]. eiusque] eius quem B, 
ejus T, et ejus O. cum] tum U Oxf. RV, om. TO. pulchritudinemque] et 
pulchritudinem U, et decorem L, decoremque T. tum] ventorumque tum U, 
tamen, to end of section, C. etiam efficientiam] om. U. is] his B [Or.'s 
CIE], ut H. opacasset] occupasset HI. tum caelum—varietatem om. Oxf. 
tum caelum totum] cum t. c. VU. ortus—in omni om. C. quae cum] 
Oxf. U, cum haec ergo C. 


96 XXXVIII. Aetnaeorum] aethnaeorum B, aethereorum I, ethneorum MCV. 
agnosceret] cognosceret HIN. tum] tamen C, cum Oxf. lucem] luce B. 

97 cotidiana] quotidiana BHRV Oxf. cum tam] Oxf. BO, tam om. MRV. inter 
se omnia conexa] inter se conexa omnia C, omnia inter se connexa V. ge- 
rantur nullo consilio] om. Oxf. H, gerantur n. oficio LU (adding al. consilio), 
geruntur m. c. C. videmus] videamus U. cum admirabili] BHMNCRV, 
admirabili cum IL. videmus] uideamus ZU Oxf. anniversarias] aduer- 
sarias IL. cum summa] tum summa Oxf. [Or.'s V]. excellenti] Z, excellente 
Heind. from Bentley on Hor. Od. 1 25. 17. But see Wesenberg on Tusc. nr 2. 

98 3 referred to by Baiter. subtilitate] asubtilitate B. dicimus] diximus U. 
constitutas] constituta Oxf. 


XXXIX. Ac] AB. principio] prinpio B. sede mundi] mundi sede UY. 
nutibus] notibus B, uicibus N: varietate] ueritate B. huc] hunc R, 
huic L, adhuc C. perennitates] BMV, perhennitates C, peremnitates Klotz 
retains, see xxI 55. altitudines] om. C. altitudines] (2nd) celsitudines 

99 Davies if alteration is to be made. camporum] camparum B. varia] 
uarie B. vel cicurum vel] uel cicurarum uel HN, et cicurum vel Y, et 
acurumL. | pecudum] pecodum B. jam] om. T. operibus] om. Oxf. 
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possemus] Oxf. HM, possimus BLO, possumus U. ac litorum] aditorum B, 100 
delictorum N, et littorum V. disparia] dispersa LN. orarum] horarum 
Oxf. U. ad saxa nativis] Oxf. M, ad saxa om. B, ad saxa sanatiuis H, ad 
sara senativis O, ad saxa sonatiuis L (i.e. ad saxosa nativis). appetens] 
amplectens R. alludit] C, eludit Oxf. BHILMV, elludit N, elidit UV,, cludit 

OR, erased T. Ezin] Y Oxf., Ex B [Or.’s V!], et in MV, text V,, Exinde U 101 
many Codd. of Moser. mari] after finitimus CR. finitimus] finitimas B. 
aer] om. Oxf. BMV, rest. Vj. tum fusus et] tum cursus H, concussus et TI, 
cum fusus et V. sublime] in sublime TLCV,. annuas] animas Oxf. 
volatus] uolatum V. spiritu] Oxf. M, spiritus BHOVUT, specie L. 


XL. coércens] cohercens T Oxf. BLMNOR [Or.’s ACEV!], cohaerens C. ora] 
M, hora Oxf. BLO [Or.'s C! V]. ordinatos] ordinatus L, determinatos RV, text V. 
definiunt] difiniunt CUT. E] ex HV. ipsam] om. C. diem] diemque B. 102 
in intervallo] B, in om. Oxf. O others. contrahit terram] Oxf. O, contrahitur 
terra B, contrait terram L. tum degrediens] Oxf., tum digrediens UTHMRV, 103 
tamen disgrediens C. tum] tunc UT. incidens] incudens B. eae] 
esse BC, hae Oxf. VY, ceterae V. eodemque] eodem B. quarum] Oxf., 
quorum MV, text Vi. saepe] tum H, tum saepe V4UT. esse] nihil 104 
prudentius adds L. inerrantium] inhaerentium V, ‘al. inerrantium’ Vj. 
maxima om. Oxf. notarum] BHOL, nota Oxf. MCRV, text V,. 


XLI. Arati eis] Oxf. BOLM, araneis H, eraticis N, Arateis Walker. iis] 
his T. memoria] memoriam B, memorie H. nullius] Oxf.,-nullus T 105 
Ors A1]. arctoe duae] Oxf., arcto edue B, archtoe duae H, arote duae L, 
aratoe d. O, arctoae duae M, arthoe duae N [Red.]. his] iis B [Or.'s ACV], 
eis Oxf. altera] alia LY. Cynosura] om. L, cinosura Oxf. Cynosura] 106 
om. L, Cinosora C. Hac fidunt] hac fidei H, hanc fidem L. Phoenices] 
fenices BV, feraces I, foenices V. 


XLII. Et] ex LY. sit] fit LV. admirabilior] mirabilior LY. 
veluti rapido] rapido ueluti R. torvus] totus H, tortus R. subter supe- 
raque] Oxf. MRV,, subter supraque BINCV, subterque H [Glog.], subtus supraque L. 
Eius] Cuius R. totius] treius L, totus Oxf. sit] Schóm., est Z Oxf. TU. 107 
tum in primis] Manutius, tum om. Z Oxf. aspicienda] BHOL, suspicienda 
[Or.’s V?] Oxf. UMCRV,, suscipienda VU. est] om. OL. Opstipum] osti- 
pum N, obstipumque V, obstipum Vi. a tereti] Oxf. BLOV,, arenti H, a 
teretri I, aetherei MC, e tereti R, tereti V. reflerum] refligum H, reuulsum L, 
reflexit V. figere] Oxf., figurae LC, figure U. paulum] paululum T. 108 
subitoque recondit] MBH, subito seseque recondit Oxf., subiteque recondit L, 
subditoque r. €, subitoque recondet O. partim admiscetur in unam] partim 
admiscetur in una Oxf. UBHLMOC, parte ammiscentur in una N, partem admis- 
centur in una R, partim miscetur in una V, parte admiscetur al, inmiscetur in 
una Vi. defessa velut] velut defessa Oxf. maerentis] mentis N, merentis 
V, nitentis T by corr. Engonasin] engonasiam Oxf. OBH, egonasiam U, om. 

L, ENTONAZIAM M, entonasiam C, eugonosiam V, engonosim V. vocitant] 
nominant H, uocant LV. erimio] exequio Oxf. fulgore corona] fulgora 
coronata B, fulgore Coronae R. Anguitenens] augur tenens C. Ophiu- 109 
chum] ophuchum B, offugum L, Ophnin B, ophnicum V, text Vj. Grai] Graii 
B, Graeci H, cf. 91. atque ejus] ejus et T by corr. torto] torgo B, toto HMN. 
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pectora] Oxf., pectore HLMCR. Nepai] Nepum B [nepe Or.s A!B!, nepii 
Or.’s C]. Septem triones] [Or.’s CE], s. trionem B, Septentriones Oxf. MCR 
[Or.’s ABV]. Arctophylax] arctofilaz Oxf., arolo filar B, Archophilax C, 
Arthophylax V. Bootes] botes B (and boti below), Boetes CV, text Vj. 
temoni] Madvig, temone Oxf. Z (th. in CV). adiunctam] adiunctum H, ad- 
110 iuncto NTU. Dein quae] denique UHCRV, dein quaeque Oxf. huic] 
hinc U. enim] et enim MCRV. Booti] om. R (reading Huic et enim 
subter as verse). cui] CR, cuius Oxf. BOV and others, cuius pedibus Davies. 


XLIII. demetata] demetita V, text V,. discriptionibus] L, discreptionibus 
B, descriptionibus Oxf. others. sollertia] solertia CV [Or.’s BE]. invises] 
Oxf., inuisses BM [Or.’s ACV!]. mediae] Grotius, media Z Oxf. U. quatiens] 
quaties B. Jlammam] flamam LRV. obductus] obducens L, abductus C. 
feretur] Oxf., tenetur H [Or.’s V?]. Helicae] Elicae €, Helice Oxf. others. 
tuetur] uidetur LU (adding al. tuetur). At] Ac C [ad Or.'s AV!]. capra] 
caput H, ca Oxf. clara] claro BHMLV Oxf. U [Or.'s CV], clare O. tum 
quae secuntur] B, atque sequuntur (as end of line) R, tumque sequuntur HV Oxf. U, 
cumque seq. O. Haedi] edi U, egi N, caeli V, text Vj. cuius] cui B. 
111 conirus] C (connirus), conerus B Oxf. U, connexrus HLMORVY. Eius] Cuius R. 
Hyadas] om. L, "Taóas Clavel. suerunt] feruntur HN, consueuerunt LVY. 
jew] hiene B [Or.’s C], hiin C, hyin RV Oxf. U [Or.’s ABV, hian Or.'s E]. 
enim] om. U. Suculas] BO, Sicculas L, Succulas HMRV Oxf. [Or.s V]. 
subus] sucibus B [Or.'s C], sub N, suibus CRVY. a subus essent] asubessent H, 
essent after imbribus C. minorem] minoris T. Septentrionem] septem- 
tryonem R, septentrionis YT. Cepheus] zepheus N, cipheus C. a tergo] 
C, terga Oxf. UTBILMOV, terge H, terra N, tergo R. ipse] Davies, ipsa MR, 
ipsum Oxf. UTO others. Cynosurae] Cynosura UBHLMORV, cinosura Oxf. 
Cassiepia] B [Or.’s ABCP], Cassiepeta H, Casside pia LO, Carsiepia Oxf. MV, 
Cassiopeia C, Cassiopea R, casiopia V. Hanc] Haec MCV Oxf. [Or.’s V?]. 
Andromede] Codd. Glog. Red., Andromade YT, Andromada ILNV, Andromeda 
Oxf. others. fugiens] UTMNRV, haud fugiens B, fugies H, aut fugiens IL, 
aufugiens Oxf. C, heu fugiens Klotz. aspectum] aspectu H. iubam] 
iubar H [jubas G Heind.]. contingit] contigit B [Or.'s C!E], contingens C. 
nodum] mundum L, modum MV, text V,. 


112  XLIV. summa] BO Oxf. UT, summa ab Codd. BE of Baiter. propter] 
per T. genu LO Oxf. TU, genum B, genium H, genus Priscian. Vergilias] 
O0, Virgilia H, paruas Virgilias L. Inde Fides] in fidem H, inde fidis L. 
et leviter] leviter et Oxf. LMOCRV, et om. BHIN. conuexa] Oxf. BV, connexa 
HILMOCRV,. Avis] tuis B. lato] lata Oxf. proxima est] Klotz, 
proximat Oxf. UBILMOCRV, proxima H, proximant N. Aquarii] Aquari B 

113 [Or.'s ABC]. capricornus] om. U. Hic] Oxf. UY, hinc 0. ut] om. 
Z Oxf. UT. Scorpius] BHC, Scorpios others. plexum vi] BLO Oxf., plexum 
in HMV, plerumque in R, text V,, flerum vi Dav. pennis] LM, plumis HN 
[G Red.], pinnis others. Aquila] BHO, Aquilam MCRV Oxf. U [Or.'s V]. 

114 qeu cum] ardentium B. obliquo] oblico BL [Or.'s C], aliquo H. Lepus] v 
lupus HV, text V,. subsequitur] BOMT Oxf., sequitur HNRV. Pisces] 
Piscis HV [Or.'s P]. inlustri] BM, illustris YLOV, text Vj. manantem] 
manentem HV, text Vj. aspicies] aspiciens H, aspicies totum to complete 








i 
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the verse R. Nepae] HO Oxf., Nempe BLV [nepe Or.'s AC], Nepam R, text V,. 
cernes] Oxf. MO, cernens BHL. permulcet] promiserat Oxf. propterque] 
propter quam T. Cedit] Caedit V, redit Oxf. subiungere] submergere MRVU 
(by corr.). Chelis] cetis Oxf. UBLMOCRV, coetis H, tectis N. hic] hinc U. 
porgens] BM, porrigens Oxf. TULHOV, pungens N. qua] qui B. vasta] 
austa B, usta HOLT, iusta Oxf. UMCV, uita N, text Vj. truculentus] truncu- 
lentus B, (lacuna) lentus H. cedit] Oxf. BM, tendit H, caedit V. infernis] 
BHO, inferni MNCR, ex inferni Oxf. e] BHNOV,, de Oxf. others. Hydra] 
ydra Oxf. Cratera] crathera HR, cetera L [cretera Or.’s V! Nonius]. 
tundit] V,, tendit Z Oxf. Ante Canem] Oxf. BOM, anticanem HV,. Pro- 
cyon B, prochion UHCOV, prochyon MV,. ex] et U. cursantibus] con- 115 
cursantibus RV [cursitantibus G Red. Heind.]. aut] at MRV Oxf. U, ac C. 
alia quae] Oxf. BHO, quae alia UMCRV. sint] sunt LU. possunt] 
possint N. 


XLV. haec solum] om. Oxf. ne excogitari] Oxf. O, ne cogitari B [Or.'s C]. 
quasi quodam] quodam quasi UT[G]. circumdato] circumdata LV [Asc. 
Heind.]. natura] om. Oxf. per] per naturam Oxf. ad medium 
rapit et convertit] uertitur L. partibus] pubus Oxf. id] idem H[G]. 116 
medium] Oxf., medium et H [G Or.'s V?]. infimum] Oxf., infinitum LN [Or.'s 
ATL quo] OL, quod B [Or.'s B!C]. aequabiliter] B, aequaliter VO [Or.’s C]. 
sublimi] Z Oxf. UY, sublimis Cod. B of Baiter. tamen] tum C, non Oxf. 117 
ipse fundit] effundit T. uinctus] junctus R, conjunctus U. aetheria] BO?, 
aethera O'HMCV, aether RU, aetherea Vi. 


XLVI. se et nisu] se et iussu N, se om. C, et se nixu RV. globata] Oxf., 
conglobata Cod. Glog. Jiguraque] figuras et MR, jiguraque et V, figura et V. 
sustentant] sustentat B, substentant V. formis] fortuna MR. natura] 118 
naturae BU [Or.'s C]. flammeae quocirca terrae] om. B [Or.'s CJ. For flam- 
meae, flameae LV, flamineae U ; for quocirca, quo cuncta N. iis] his Oxf. TUV 
[Or.’s X]. ex] et ex U. altae] alitae HNU, allotae V,. refundunt] 
refundat BHLMOCRV Oxf. eadem] eodem Vj. rursum trahunt indidem] B, 
rursum trahat in diem H, rursum trahunt in idem MLV Oxf. TU, r. t. inde O, 
cursum trahunt in diem N, in idem trahunt rursum QC, rursum trahat in Idiem R. 
aut] HOL, ut BM Oxf. [Or.’s CEPV], nisi CV}. paulum] MRV, paululum 
UYBHILNOC Oxf. V,. astrorum] astorum B. consumit] consumat Z Oxf. 
Ut. nec remearet] neque r. UT Ernesti. exhausta] exausta B. re- 
linqui] relinquit LU. renovatio] reuocatio HV, Probus. oreretur] oriretur 
HLNCVU. mazimeque] que om. B [Or.'s C]. dissimillimis] dissimilibus 119 
LN [G Red.]. refrigeret] respigeret B [Or.'s CV!]. media] om. Oxf. 
incendat] incedat B. iis interiecta] is intecta B, his interiecta RV Oxf. U. 
oboediant] obediebant H, obediunt Oxf. omnem] om. T. ab eoque] Ha- 
beoque B. adferat] auferat LU. gignendi] gignedi B. incolumitatem] 
incolom. B [Or.'s AC]. coagmentatio] Oxf. B, coaugm. HMOCV, coaugum. LN. 
movet] commouet UTMRV, [Med. Asc.], commoueatur C, commouetur V. horum] 
chorum] Oxf. certo] certos B. - 


XLVII. rebus] om. LY. terrestres] terrestria LNT [Red.]. quid est] 120 
quidem B. non] om. B. iis] his Oxf. sustinentur] Oxf. TBHOL, 
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sustinent MV. sucum] succum BCR. alantur] aluntur T [Or.'s P]. 
que] om. Oxf. trunci] om. H [Or.s P], trunchi L. sint] sunt T. 
caloribus] coloribus B. adminicula] aminucula B, ad uincula N, amminicla 
Oxf. ita se] BCRV, se ita others, om. H. animantes] amantes B. 
caulibus] Dav. Oxf., c. brarsicis B, c. brasicis HN, casibus brasicis I, c. brassicis 
LCO, c. brassicisque MRVUY. si propter sati] HM, propter sati Oxf., sipportet 
satis B, si oportet sati LC, si opportet et sici O, si populati NV, text Vj. sint] 


121 sunt HN. vero] om. B. vis] jus Oxf. ut] om. U. quaeque] 


122 


123 


124 


125 


quaque B. quaeque genere] genere quaeque Oxf. permaneat] Oxf. BHLO, 
permaneant MCRV. sunt] om. Oxf. alias alias squama] aliae squama 
alias Oxf., alias squama alias UY. obductas| obductus B. pennarum] 
pinnarum B. pastum] partum B [ pastus Or.'s AB?]. natura] after eum 
C, before large RV. qui cuique] quicunque HMRV, qui om. C. erat] 
esset H, est T. capessendum] capescendum BR. supervacaneum] super- 
uacuaneum B [Or.'s AB], supervacuum UY. detinendam] Oxf. U, retinendam 
ILY. non necessarium] moncessarium B. pastus] partus Oxf. aliorum 
ea est] aliarum ea est B, eorum alia T, eas aliorum et H, aliorum alias LO, aliorum 
eas et Oxf. MRV, alia se C. humilitas] humiliatas LORV, humiliora T, humi- 
liant C. altiora] altiores N. cygni] cioni B, cigni M, signi C. ut 
cameli] ut camelli BL [Or.'s ACV!], ac cameli H. data elephanto est] B, data 
elephantis HMNCRV, data elephanti Oxf., datas elephantes I, datas elephantis LO, 
data est elephanto Vi. habebat] Oxf., habebant H, habeat MR, habeant CV. 


XLVI. alius] Oxf. HOL, alterius V,, aliis B. bestiis] HOL, escis Oxf. 
BMCRV, text V,, om. T. celeritatem] BHO, celeritas data est M, celeritas 
[Or.’s V?] Oxf. CV, text Vj. data est] data est etiam Oxf. [G Red. Heind.]. 
atque sollertia] ad sollertiam Oxf. rete texunt] Oxf. BOM, retexunt H [Or.'s A?], 
recte texerunt L, rethe texunt C [Or.'s E]. ut] BHO, om. LMCV Oxf. ex 
inopinato] B, in ex opinato H, om. 0. Pina] pinna HR. grandibus] grandibus 
dicitur Oxf. coit] Oxf. BHM, contrahit LUTO. pisciculi] pisculi MV, 
piscicli C, text Vj. hiantem] hi autem B. innataverunt] Oxf. BO, inna- 
tauerint HLMCRVUY [Or.’s E?V?]. a squilla] ILOT, squilla Oxf. M others 
except sequilla H. pina] O, pinae Oxf. ULMCV, om. Baiter. morsu] 
Oxf. OHM, morsus B. dissimillimis] dissimilibus U. natura ipsa] Walker, 
nature ipse Oxf. BLNO, naturae HMRV, naturae ipsae ICV,TU. sint] -Oxf. 
HOM, sunt B [Or.'s A!CE]. iis] his UV, hisque Oxf. crocodili] cocodrilli 
Oxf. Jluviatilesque] fluuialesque V,U. niti] noti B. anatum] MHOUT, 
anetum Oxf. BI. saepe] om. HY. primum] BOM, primo HLC Oxf. 
iis] RV, his Oxf. U others. fotique] ortique H, fetique L. eas] eos B. 
sui] in Oxf. 


XLIX. platalea] BHM, platanea L, plantalea N [Red.], plantanea 0 [ platelea 
Or.'5.0]. advolantem] BHLO, om. MR, ad eam voluntatem Oxf. [ad volun- 
tatem Or.'s V1]. emersissent] mersissent Oxf. mordicus] mordicis B, 
mordicans L. . in quod] Walker, id quod Z Oxf. UT. haec] om. HMCR. 
avis] cius B, cf. 112. easque] COV Oxf., eas others, eaque L. calore] 
colore B, calor N. ita eligere] after iis C, ex his el. T. ex iis] ex his 
Oxf U,' om. T. moveri] movere f. cum] tum Oxf. accesserint] 
accesserunt HN [Or.’s P]. nanctus est ova] natos torua N, nactus fuerit U. 
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pleraque] Oxf. HO, plera B, pluraque quae C. quis] quiuis B, uis Oxf. HMNOV, 
quis non C, text Vj. non mirari] nominari HN Oxf. transmittant] 
(lacuna) mutant H, transmeant UTLN, transmittunt V. trianguli] triangula B. 
efficere] efficiunt LU!, text U?. formam] forma B. form. triang.] triang. 
form. UT. aer ab iis] aera bis M, aer ab is Oxf. U. sensim] sensum 
Oxf. U. quem] V,U?, om. C, quam YU!O others. a puppi] appupi B. 
eaeque] O, ea eque Oxf., ea aeque HMV [Or.'s V], eas B, esseque C. quia] 
autem B. ipse] ipsa C. ubi nitatur] MBO Oxf., cui innitatur H, cui 
nitatur NV,. ipse] ipsa C. succedit] succedunt UY. ex iis] om. C. 
adquierunt] HO [Or.’s CEV?], adquirunt B [Or.'s ABPV!], assequitur MCRV Oxf, 
[Or.s V marg.], acquieuerunt NV,. delitiscant] [Or.'s ABC], delitescant 
Oxf. BMCRV, delirescant L. 


L. Atque] Z Oxf., at quam Baiter. illa] ea NC. quid ea] quam 
ea H, que ea I, quod ea BLMRV, ‘al. quid’ marg. M, om. C. vomitione] 
uocitatione HN[G]. canes] canis UV, canescunt Oxf. purgatione] Vi, 
purgante BHR, purgantes ILO, purgare Oxf. MNV, purgari purgare C, purgant U, 
erased T. autem] M, om. HILNOVU. alvos ibes] O by corr. fr. alios ib., 
alvo sibes Oxf., aluo sibi B, alios ibes N. For ibes, ibides H, ibis MR, ybes V. 
caperentur] BL, carperentur HMOCV Oxf. U, text Vj. cum] LBO Oxf., ut 
MRV, text Vj. capras] captas H, capreas V4U. dictamnus] ditamus H, 
diptomnus Oxf. vocaretur] quaeretur N, uocatur V,T. excidere dicunt] 
dic. exc. C, after e corpore UY. perpurgant] MH Oxf., perpungant B, purgant 
LNOV,TU. illa] illam B. vim—metum] Oxf., transpose CRV. defendat] 
Oxf. BM, defendant HOCU, defendunt T. morsu] M, cursu BHLON, incursu 
morsu Oxf. - aliae fuga se] om. Oxf. se] om. RV. tutantur] L adds 
* Nam Martialis dente timetur aper defendunt cornua cerui, Imbelles damae quid 
nisi praeda sumus? (xin 94). atramenti] at tamen L, om, T. insectantes] 
BOL, insectatores H[G]. odoris] odorem U. intolerabili] intolerabilis C, 
intolerabilem T. foeditate] feditate V, feditatem T. 


LI. esset ornatus] orn. es. UT. adhibita cura est] adh. est cura C, est 
cura adh. Oxf., cura est adh. UY. a] om. UY. a terra] aterrae B, a 
terrae HOL [G Or.'s CP], altae aut radicibus a terra aut UMCRV [alterae rad. aut 
stirp. Or.'s V marg.], altae radicibus aut stirpibus a terra Oxf. uno] semine 
uno LU. ' in] ut in Oxf., om. Y [Or.'s P]. stirpe] forte B. in] etiam 
in U. mari] mare NCR. commiscendorum] comisc. B. mirae] inire 
HIN. saeptum] septum Oxf. cum] eum B. iis] his Oxf. U. sol- 
lertisque] sollertiisque B. iis] Oxf., his U. easdem] om. UT. eae] 
hae V Oxf. UT. pauca gignunt] paucae gignuntur Oxf. 
procreaverunt] procreauerint MRV. aiunt] Z Oxf., alunt all Baiter's Mss. 
genuerunt] genuerint Oxf. UTL, genuere R. 


LII. crocodilos] 0, crocodillos BV, cocodrillos H, corcodriolos N, crocodrillos C, 


corcodillos Oxf. educantur] educuntur Oxf. construunt] Oxf. BO, con- 
ficiunt N, constituunt V, text Vj. possunt mollissime] mollissime possunt Oxf. 
facillime] facile UY. e] BCR, ex others. excuderunt] O, ercluderunt B, 


exciderint HI, excuderint LY, exterint C, excluserint Oxf., excluserunt UM others, 
pennis] Oxf. U, pinnis B. a sole] BHM, soli ILOVU. pulli pennulis] Oxf. 


126 


127 


128 


iis] his Oxf. UT. 129 
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130 UE, pulli pinnulis B'MR, pulli penniculis HN, pinnis pulli C. ad] Ernesti, 
etiam ad Oxf. UZ, except et ad L. procuratione] procreatione IL. abun- 
dentiam] hab. € [Or.s CEV!]. obrutam] obruptam H, ob uitam C, obrutam 
terram U. tenuit] tenuerit LVUT. eficit] facit T. agros ad se- 
rendum] BH, ad serendum agros CRV. quasi] quasique Oxf. eos] ipsos 
N, om. CR. secum] om. CT. similium] om. LT, simillimum Oxf. M, et 

181 similium N, simillimam Q. possum] possem T. 


LIII. tam iucunda] tam iocunda B?L, tam icconda H, et tam iocunda Oxf. 

UMC, et tam iucunda R, et iocunda V. iis denique] is denique Oxf., his 

denique HUY, iisdemque MCRV [Or.'s A, isdemque Or.’s B], text V,. Etesias] 

132 eth. Oxf. CV [Or.’s V7B1], text V,. multum] Z, cultus multum Oxf. salinae] 

133 salina C, salinea B. ora] hora Oxf. O, bora B. sin quaeret] Oxf. UTZ, 

except hic for sin C. molitio] mollitio B. mutorum] Dav. from his 

* Eliensis' so Cod. Glog. and y, mutarum Z Oxf. Baiter. quis] om. Oxf. 

scilicet] solum Oxf. est] om. Oxf. praestet] BHM Oxf., praestat 

LORU (by corr.), praeest N. fit] sit B. in eo] OL, in eo mundo Oxf. 
BHMRV, in mundo C, text Vj. sint] sin H, sunt COL. 


LIV. intellegetur] RV,, intelligitur others. si erit] fuerit N, sic erit U. 

134 perfectio] profectio B [Or.'s CE]. constructis] BOL, constitutis H, constrictis 

Oxf. MCR, ‘al. constitutis? V,. atque ab his extenuatur] BHOLM, atque ez- 

tenuatur ab iis Oxf. molitur] LO, mollitur Oxf. BEMRV, text Vj. acuti] 

BM, acuto UTOV,, cuti Oxf. genuini] camni (canini) H, genuvrii I, gemini 

135 NC Oxf. quae] quaeque Oxf. ore. Is Manutius, oris Z Oxf. tonsillas] 

tossillas BHLV, tosillas Oxf. MVi. detrusum] detritum uel detrusum L. 

cibum] om. HY. accepit] om. T. eae quae] HM, eque B, hae quae UTC, 

136 eae om. LOV, ea equae Oxf. ostium] ostrum B, hostium RVU. eam quae 

ducta est spiritu] eam quae dicta sit spiritus BC, eam quae ducta sit spiritu 

UTOHLV,, eam qua eductus it spiritus Oxf., ea qua eductus sit spiritus MV, eaque 

eductus sit spiritus N, eam qua eductus sit spiritus R. eandemque] eademque 

MCRV Oxf. quodam quasi] quasi quodam UY. tegitur quodam] tegi- 

turque MRV, quodam om. C. operculo] aperculo B, e periculo L. eam] 

BHO, quam [Or.'s V] Oxf. MV, text Vj. ne si quid] BHO, nisi quod si MV, 

nisi quid si Oxf. C, ne si quid si Vj. incidisset] Oxf., incidissent MCV, text V,. 

ducant] B, adducant HLMCV Oxf. U (by corr. fr. ed.), adducunt 0. constat] B, 

constant HLMOCR Oxf. recepit] L, recipit Oxf. U others. id mutari] 

id mutari facile L, immutari facile UT. mutari et concoqui] mutarier concho 

qui Oxf. et conc. poss.] poss. et conc. UY. eaque tum] eaque autem B, 

eaque tamen C. relaxatur] relaxantur B. accepit] BHLV Oxf., accipit 

others. ut facile et calore] M Oxf., ne facile calorem H, ut f. et calorem LO. 

et terendo] Oxf. BHM, exterendo LOVT, et exteriendo N, text Vj. concocta] 
Madvig, coacta UT'ILV,, cocta Oxf. BOY? others. atque] et C Oxf. 


LV. raritas] rarita BC. adsimilis] assiduis MV, text V,. mollitudo] 
multitudo N Oxf. hauriendum] aur. B. tum se] om. H, tamen se C, 
and tamen for tum before in. in respiratu] Lambinus, in re spiritu B, se 
spiritu UHMCRV, spiritu se Oxf., in spiritu O, se in spiritu TIL, se in spiritum N. 

137 autem alvo] BOM, alvo autem Oxf., autem et aluo HIN, autem alio L, alvo om. 
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Davies and Baiter. secretus] secreta MV, text Vj. a] Oxf. BHO, om. 
MRV, ex C. permanat| BHO Oxf., permeat MRV, text Vj. usque ad] 
usque Oxf. appellant] U, appellantur HMCR Oxf. ad iecur eique] Oxf. 

BM, iecori quae H, iecorique LO. a] e B. dilapsus] lapsus T. secreta 
bilis] secretabilis Oxf. profunduntur] perfunduntur TU}, text U?, san- 
guinem] sanguine B. easdemque portas] easdemque partes CR, easdem partes 

V, text Vj. eius uiae] uiae eius CU. jam concoctusque] Madvig, j. 
coactusque UTZ, jamque coactus Oxf., j. coctusque Walker. reliquiae] reli- 198 
qui Y. haud] aut B. dictu] MO, dictum Oxf. BHT, decori L. in- 
iucunditatis] inioc. UY Oxf. BCV, ioc. N, text Vj. Nam quae] Namque HC. 
ipso ab] Oxf., ipsum ab B, ab ipso UTCV, ipso at Vi. contagione] BLO, 
coagitatione HMCRV Oxf. U. parte—cordis] om. U. quadam] quoddam B. 
quem] V, quam Oxf. O others. illam cavam] c. i. UT. ex his] ex iis Oxf. 
diffunditur] infunditur LY, confunditur C. ad artus] ad om. M. ad 139 
omnem] ad om. R. corpore toto] toto corpore HNC. tracti et profecti] 
Edd. Ascens. and Basle, tractae et profectae Oxf. UTZ, except tractatae et per- 
fectae O, tractae et perfectae H, and tracti et profectae C. 


LVI. intellegatur] intelligantur H[G]. hominibus] omnibus B. quae] 140 
Victorius, qui Z Oxf. erectos] BHOL, rectos MCRV Oxf. [Or.'s V]. con- 
stituit] B, constituerunt O. cognitionem] cognitione C, cogitationem R. 
ex terra] extra terram H[G], exempla I. animantium pertinet] pertinet 
animantium Oxf. U. fungantur] funguntur U. percipere] recipere MCRV, 141 
text Vj. sublime] Dav., in sublime Z Oxf. UT. et quod] Oxf. BHM, eo 
quod ILOV. supera] Oxf. BHO, superiora MRVY Heind., text V. secutae 
sunt] sunt secutae Oxf., sequutae s. B!, consequutae s. B*H [G El. Red.]. gus- 
tatus] gustus BILNC [G Red.]. debet] ILNO, deberet Oxf. BMCRV,, debent HV. 
esculentis] exculentis B. potulentis] poculentis CRV. minimos] nimios 
Oxf. BHLOMNCR, minios V. appulsus] apulsu B!, apulsus B?. possimus] 
Oxf., possumus M. ut] om. B. avertunt] aduertunt HMR. aman- 
davit] BL, mandauit HO, amendauit [Or.'s V?] MV, emendavit Oxf., ablegauit C. 


LVIL persequi] prosequi HLNU!, text U^. membranis] in membranis 142 
Oxf. continerentur] continerent U. qua] quae B, quam H. pupula] 
Oxf., pupilla HMNCRVYU, popula L [Or.'s B!C!]. possint] BMO, possunt CH 
[Or.'s CE]. mollissimae tactu] mollissima et actu B, mazime tactu H, molles 
tactu N. factae et] factaeque Oxt. pupulas] B Oxf., pupillas others. 
ad aperiendas] ad om. B [Or.'s C]. maxima] magna L Oxf. Munitaeque] 143 
Oxf., munitae MCRV. coniventibus] Oxf. M, conluentibus BH, confluentibus 
LNO. ut qui] Oxf. Z, except ut O, qui B, qui ut U. utiliter] om. H[G]. 
et excelsis] Oxf., et om. BH [G Or.’s C]. saepiuntur] sapiunt L, sequuntur Oxf. 
obducta] inducta H, adducta V. a fronte] [Or.’s B*], fronte Oxf. BHMRV, 

a capite fronte O, fronde C. inferiore] interiori H, inferiori LNV;. leniter- 
que] Walker, leuiterque Z Oxf. nasusque] BO, nasus HLMCRV Oxf. UT Probus. 
ita locatus] BOM, itaque collocatus H, itaque locatus L Oxf. UT!, text T?, itaque 
qui diductus Prob. e somno] a somno B [Or.'s C], e sono N. intrare] in- 144 
trari B. inhaeresceret] haer. B. tutandique] et tutanti Oxf. adiectae] 
additae N, auditae C. ab iis] ab his Oxf. UZ. corneolos] cerneolos B, 
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al. corneolos marg. B, corneos HN [G El. Red.]. cum flexibus] conflexibus 
HNV [Or.'s AJ. quocirca et] quicirca B [quocirca Or.’s C]. soni re- 

145 feruntur] referuntur soni C, soni om. Oxf. UTO others. pervadere] euadere 
BC. inutilem] Oxf. OM, utilem B, inutiliter HN, inutile locum L. omnisque] 
Oxf. HM, omnis qui B, omnesque O. 


LVI. iis] his BVUT Oxf. corporum etiam] c. et Oxf. decentiam } 
146 decentia B, om. C. timidumque] tumidumqué B. iudicatur] iudicantur 
H[G]. varietas] uarietates HL[G ]. fuscum] fusum BT. leve] Oxf. 
BOM, lene HLRV. et parte tangendi] UYHL in ras. O?, om. B. For et parte, 

et partes O!, et partim I, arte et MR Oxf., et aperte V, et apte V,. 


147 LIX. prudentiam qui] prudentiamque T. is his] Oxf., is om. TBCV, is 
suis HV,U. ipsis] ipsius HU. dum] cum TU. ^ disputarem] Oxf. 
HOLM, spicuarem B [Or. 's €]. al. specularer marg. B. vellem] N, uelim Oxf. B 
others. illa modo] modo illa UY. illa] illam B. esset] esse H Oxf. 
videlicet] Oxf. BO, videbis H, uideliciet V, text V,, iudicamus videlicet Vahlen. 
efficiatur] Oxf., conficiatur LU!, text U?, dicimus adds C. idque] idque et 
UTO. ratione] rationem H Oxf. definimus] dif. B, diff. HCVUT. et 
qualis] Schóm., et om, Z. ne] nec U. quae] qua B. atque] et U. 

148 quamque] quam B. restinguimus] restringuimus B, restringimus NCV [Or.'s 
CE]. societate] sociate B. devinzit] disjunzit Oxf. a vita inmani 
et fera] autem uitam humanam et feram H [eadem vitam humanam et feram G]. 

149 ubi] NR, nisi Oxf. TBHILMOV. machinata] after natura CUT. a] om. 
Oxf. in ore] inira B. fingit et terminat] LMO, fingitur et terminatur H, 
f. e. terminatque Q. atque sonos] quae sonos BCR Oxf., sonos O. cum] 
qui H. ad dentes] Oxf. THO [Or.'s C], addentes B, et ad dentes CV, et ad- 
dentes R [dentes Or.s A!V!B]. ad alias] alias U [Or.'s B]. plectri] 
plectro H[G], plerique N. iis] his Oxf. TUBV [Or.’s X]. 


150 LX. dedit] dederit attendite HU [dederit audite G], dederit V,. facilis] 
O Oxf., om. BHLNT. nullo in motu] nulla immotu B. ad fingendum] ad 
om. Oxf. UTBHILMNOCRV, /ingendumque V. ad scalpendum 0, ad sculpendum 
HNV, ac sculpendum L, ad om. CR, text Vj. ac tibiarum] Oxf. OM, adtiarum 
B, ad tibiarum HL. admotione digitorum] Oxf., admotionem d. BLHO, ad 
motionem UT, om. N, admonitione d. V, text Vj. oblectationis] oblationis B. 
necessitatis] mecessitas U. tegumenta] tegimenta Oxf., tegmenta LM, argu- 
menta C. ferri] ferris B. opificum] opificis HR[G], opificibus Walker. 
possemus] B, possimus Oxf. HULMOCV, text Vj. muros] om. Oxf. do- 
micilia] domicilium Oxf. delubra] salubra L, delubrum Oxf. haberemus] 

151 habeamus C. operibus] opibus Oxf. id est manibus] om. L. efferunt] 
afferunt CR, ferunt TV, text V,, sunt efferunt Oxf. manu quaesita] manu et 
quanta N, manuque sita C. consumantur] consumentur U, consummantur Oxf. 
[Or.’s BV]. volantibus] BC, uolatilibus others. quadripedum] B, qua- 
drupedum others [Or.’s E]. nos iuga] et iuga H[G]. nos sagacitate] 
nos om. B. arborum autem consectione] Oxf. M, arborum autem consectionem 
H, arb. a confectionem B, arborumque ante confectionem C, arborum autem con- 
fectione LOV, text Vj. materia] in arteria Oxf. calfaciendum] Oxf., 
caleficiendum BC, calefaciendum HILNVUT. igni] Oxf., igne HN. ad 
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aedificandum] O, et ad hed. B, et ad aed. © Oxf. UT. plurimisque] pluris- 152 
misque B, plurinis UT. item] om. T. avertimus] Oxf., aduertimus H. 


LXI. usque] om. Oxf. ab] ad B. finitus] fontus B. . praedic- 153 
taeque] ILOV, praedicataeque Oxf. BHMNCR. accipit] Oxf. T, accepit LNOCU, 
accedit Davies. ab his Oxf. MNCRV, ab iis U, ad his B, ad HY Dav., om, 
ILO. reliquaeque] et reliquae U. exsistit] consistit Oxf. T. par et 
similis] parum simul H, pars similis N [Red.]. cedens] after caelestibus CTU. 
debet intellegi] int. deb. UT. vim] om. HT, eum N. aliquando] aliquanto 154 
H [Or.'s P]. perorem] per ordinem N, per horam Oxf. 


LXII. Principio ipse] Idem H[G]. deorum hominumque] hominum H 
[G Red.]. quaeque] quoniam H [quoniam quae G]. ea] omnia HY 
[G Or.'s P]. parata] parate Oxf. aut urbs utrorumque] at utrorumque 
urbs Oxf. Lacedaemonem Atheniensium] om. B. Lacedaemoniorumque] 
Lacedaemoniorumque quae Oxf. est] om. Oxf. conditas] ciuitates con- 
ditas ILV, text V,. esse] om. H[G]. sint] sunt MRT, /iunt C. sunt 
in omni] sunt om. BH, hoc for omni H [G Or.'s V?]. mundo deorum] deorum 
mundo Oxf. rationem sollertiamque] sollertiam rationemque Oxf. dimetati] 155 
Oxf. BM, dimetiti HV,, demetiti UTIV, demetati LO [Or.’s V!], dimeditati sunt N. 
facta esse causa] B, causa facta esse NUT, causa esse facta C, esse facta causa RV. 
iudicandum est] iudicanda sunt LY. feta] fota B. quae cum] quantam 156 
tamen N, quae sunt C, quae est RV. fundit] fundi LM [Or.'s V]. an] 
han B. dicam] dicamus N [Red.]. quarum] quorum CU. scientia] 
conscientia ILO. est et usus] esse usus H, usus est T. 


LXIIL. possent] BH, potuerunt LTO, possunt VU Oxf. diri] BHILNO, 157 
diximus Oxf. U others. iis solis] B, solis Oxf. MRV, illis N, solis iis UO, his 
solis H, solis his L. furantur] fungantur H, fruuntur V,. ex iis] ex his 
RV [Or.'s BE]. dicemus] dicimus Oxf. homines] om. TY. murum] 

N, murium Oxf. BILMCRV, furum H. condunt] conduntur T. sed con- 
jugum] et conjungunt Oxf. furtim] furtum B, frumento N, after dizi C. 
libere] liberam U. eas rerum copias] res eas H[G], eas copias rerum C. 158 
comparatas] comparatas esse [G]HC, comparas Oxf. nisi] ni MR. et 
varietas] BIL, uarietasque Oxf. HNCR, et om. MV. iucundus] iocundus BCV 
Oxf. U [Or.’s CE]. gustatus] gustatur B, gustus H[G]. quin] quod N 
[Red.]. - ea] et V. bestiarum etiam causa] bestiarum eciam causa eciam 
C, etiam bestiarum causa U. afferunt] om, T. cultu hom. et curat. 
potuissent] hom. cur. pot. et cultu U, et cultu om. T. tam] tanta T. tamque] 
est tamque TU. significat aliud] a. s. TU. hominum commoditates] 
hominum om. H, commoditatem hominum C. bubus] BMV,, bobus others. 159 
quorum ipsa] quarum. ipsa Oxf. [Or.'s V], ipsa om. quorum after declarant H[G]. 
ad onus] before esse UT. se]- om. VUT, rest. Vi. extrahenda] trahenda 
Ernesti, iis trahenda Moser. fissione] fossione HT, firione M. aureo] 
Oxf., auido MRV, text V;. poetae] pote B. locuntur] C, loquuntur B. 
vis nulla umquam] nullo uis umquam C. funestum] fines tum B, funestum 
est C. primast] prima sunt B, prima est others. fabricarier ensem et] 
Oxf. M, fabricari ferensemet B, fabricari ferro ensem et HN, fabricare e ferro 
ensem et ILT, fabricare effero ensem et O, fabricare ensem ferre et C. gustare] 
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gestare CR [Or.’s B?G (which has supersc. al. tractare)]. vinctum domi- 
tumque] om. que Oxf., domitum uinctumque C. iuvencum] iumentum B 
[Or.s C]. e bubus] BMR, e bobus C, ex bobus V, ex bubus Vi. ut] ut 
ez haberetur] putaretur UY. 


LXIV. est] esset H[G], est si LY [Or.'s B?]. mulorum] multorum Oxf. 
persequi] om. HY [persequar Or.'s B?], prosequi N. hominum] hominem 
160 Oxf. sunt] essent H[G]. quidem] quid M, quid quidem C. putres- 
ceret] HILNCR, putesceret Oxf. BMV [Or.’s mss], ‘al. Nonius in Putidum legit ne 
putisceret’ marg. M. esse] om. Oxf. genuit] generauit H[G]. tanta] 
om. Oxf. eae] ae B, ea Oxf., haec C, hae U others. quidem] umquam 
161 H[G]. ratione atque] om. H[G]. quasdam] quosdam Oxf. puta- 
mus] putemus UT. venando] uenantes N [Red.]. iis] his RVY. exer- 
ceamur] eiciamur Oxf. et condocefactis ut elephantis] MO, om. ut Oxf., et 
condace factis ut el. B, et docefactis ut el. [G]HL, et cum doctae factae sunt ut 
elephantis N [Red.], ut condocefacti sunt elephantes € [et condocefacti sint el. 
Or.'s V]. earum] eorum C [G Red.], rerum Oxf. eliciamus] N, eligamus 
Oxf. UYO others. percepimus] BM, percipimus CHV Oxf. U, percimus O. 
cernes] BL, cernere HMNCRV Oxf. T, cernens O [Or.'s V!, cerneres V?]. pecu- 
dum] pecudumque T. pastus] partus Oxf. maritimos] maritimi HY, before 
cursus C. 


162 LXV. vestrum] nostrum R Oxf. fortasse] om. V, before arripiet Edd. 
before Davies except Victorius. irridet] arridet Oxf. praedictionem] 
L, predicationem Oxf. BHMV, text Vi, praedicionem O. confirmare] confirmat 
Oxf. providentia] M Oxf., prudentia BHOL. consuli rebus] consultibus 
Oxf. cum—tum] Oxf. M, tamen—tamen €, tum—tum [Or.’s C] BHOTV, 
163 text Vj. in publicis] HLON, in om. Oxf. B others. haruspices] auru- 
spices BV [haur. Or.s C], aruspices CR. provident] praeuident V [Manut. 
Bouh.]. multa oraclis declarantur] om. H. For oraclis, oraculis MCRV Oxf. 
somniis] somnis B. multae] multa B. ex] R, om. ' others. igitur] 
et. T. vis sive ars] ars siue uis B [Or.'s C]. scientiam] scientia B. 
alii cuiquam] HNR, alicui quam B, ab aliquo quam ILOT, ab aliquo alicui quam 
U, ab alio alicui quam Oxf. MV, alio alicui quam C. si] om. HMR. a 
164 dis—singulis] om. Oxf. coniuncta] iuncta B [Or.'s C]. debebant] HY, 
debeant LO, debebunt others. deducere] ducere Oxf. in ora] mora Oxf. 


LXVI. ab] ad Oxf. consulere] colere LY. eas] has Z Oxf. U. 

165 his] iis R. terras] terras incolunt U. colunt] om. U. consulunt iis] 
NC, illis consulunt H, consulunt illis URV,, iis om. T Oxf. BILMOV. © partes] 
partis L, partem C [G Red.]. Asiam] Asiamque et H[G]. ut Romam— 
diligunt] om. IY. Spartam] sparttam B, spartham Oxf. Pyrrhi] in 
Pyrrhi N [Red.], pirri C Oxf. Coruncanium] Corruncanum RV, Coruncanum 

Oxf. Lutatium] Lutacium CRV [Or.'s AB]. secundo] om. YT. Paullum] 

166 Paulum BCV Oxf. patrumve] Oxf., patrum TV,. maximeque] Oxf. BHO, 
maxime MRV, text Vi. Homerum] Horatium Oxf. adiungeret] Oxf. 
HLM, adiungerent UYTBOV,, ascriberet wel adiungeret before discriminum Q. 
quales] quale B. ab iis] et ab hiis C, ab his U others, extis] NR, in 
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cetis B, in extis Oxf. UTHMOCVYV, inertis IL, etiam extis Moser. admonemur] 
admonentur RVU. diuturnus] divinus T. efficeret] afficeret B. id] 167 
Heindorf, om. Z Oxf. refellendum] refellendus IL. cui quid] cum quid 
MR, quid quid C. prosperae] BHO, prospere ILMN Oxf. U. semper] OT, 


semper eueniunt N, eueniunt semper CRV Oxf. U. philosophiae] philosophorum 
T [G Red. Mars. Asc.]. 

LXVIL civem] putes adds V [Or.’s P]. utramque partem] utraque 168 
parte B. vobis] BOL, nobis H, quouis Oxf. UMC, cuiuis V,. disputare] 
BHOL, disputari M Oxf. [Or.’s V?]. sumas] assumas N [Red.]. tibi] Oxf., 
om. MR. rhetoricis] rethoricis CV Oxf. potius huc] huc potius Edd, 
before Davies except Vict. Mala] Multum B[G]. et impia] et om. C[G]. 

Jit] om. IL, sit T. sive] om. H. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE of the Au- 


thorized English Version, with the Text Revised by a Collation of its 
Early and other Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic Type made 
uniform, the Marginal References remodelled, and a Critical Intro- 
duction prefixed, by F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., LL.D., Editor of 
the Greek Testament, Codex Augiensis, &c., and one of the Revisers 
of the Authorized Version. Crown 4to. gilt. 21s. 


From the Times. 

'"' Students of the Bible should be particu- 
larly grateful to (the Cambridge University 
Press) for having produced, with the able as- 
sistance of Dr Scrivener, a complete critical 
edition of the Authorized Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible, an edition such as, to use the words 
of the Editor, ‘would have been executed long 
ago had this version been nothing more than 
the greatest and best known of English clas- 
sics.' Falling at a time when the formal revi- 
sion of this version has been undertaken by a 
distinguished company of scholars and divines, 
the publication of this edition must be con- 
sidered most opportune.” 

From the A thenaum. 

** Apart from its religious importance, the 
English Bible has the glory, which but few 
sister versions indeed can claim, of being the 
chief classic of the language, of having, in 
conjunction with Shakspeare, and in an im- 
measurable degree more than he, fixed the 
language beyond any possibility of important 
change. Thus the recent contributions to the 
literature of the subject, by such workers as 
Mr Francis Fry and Canon Westcott, appeal 
to a wide range of sympathies; and to these 
may now be added Dr Scrivener, well known 
for his labours in the cause of the Greek Testa- 
ment criticisin, who has brought out, for the 


Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
an edition of the English Bible, according to 
the text of 1611, revised by a comparison with 
later issues on principles stated by him in his 
Introduction. Here he enters at length into 
the history of the chief editions of the version, 
and of such features as the marginal notes, the 
use of italic type, and the changes of ortho- 
graphy, as well as into the most interesting 
question as to the original texts from which 
our translation is produced.” 


From the Methodist Recorder. 

**'his noble quarto of over 1300 pages is in 
every respect worthy of editor and publishers 
alike. The name of the Cambridge University 
Press is guarantee enough for its perfection in 
outward form, the name of the editor is equal 
guarantee for the worth and accuracy of its 
contents. Without question, it is the best 
Paragraph Bible ever published, and its re- 
duced price of a guinea brings it within reach 
of a large number of students." 


From the London Quarterly Review. 

** The work is worthy in every respect of the 
editor's fame, and of the Cambridge University 
Press. The noble English Version, to which 
our country and religion owe so much, was 
probably never presented before in so perfect a 
form." 


THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE. STUDENT'S 
EDITION, on good writing paper, with one column of print and wide 
margin to each page for MS. notes. This edition will be found of 
great use to those who are engaged in the task of Biblical criticism. 
Two Vols. Crown 4to. gilt. 315. 67. 


THE LECTIONARY BIBLE, WITH APOCRYPHA, 
divided into Sections adapted to the Calendar and Tables of 


Lessons of 1871. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES, with Notes and In- 
troduction. By the Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of 


Wells. Large Paper Edition. 


** No one can say that the Old Testament is 
a dull or worn-out subject after reading this 
singularly attractive and also instructive com- 
mentary. Its wealth of literary and historical 
illustration surpasses anything to which we can 


Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


point in English exegesis of the Old Testa- 
ment; indeed, even Delitzsch, whose pride it 
is to leave no source of illustration unexplored, 
is far inferior on this head to Dr Plumptre."— 
Academy, Sept. 1o, 1881. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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SARUM, Juxta Editionem maximam pro CLAUDIO CHEVALLON 
ET FRANCISCO REGNAULT A.D. MDXXXI. in Alma Parisiorum 
Academia impressam: labore ac studio FRANCISCI PROCTER 
A.M., ET CHRISTOPHORI WORDSWORTH, A.M. 


FASCICULUS I. In quo continentur KALENDARIUM, et ORDO 
TEMPORALIS sive PROPRIUM DE TEMPORE TOTIUS ANNI, una cum 
ordinali suo quod usitato vocabulo dicitur PICA SIVE DIRECTORIUM 
SACERDOTUM. Demy 8vo. 18s, 








* The value of this reprint is considerable to 
iturgical students, who will now be able to con- 
sult in their own libraries a work absolutely in- 
dispensable to a right understanding of the his- 
tory of the Prayer-Book, but which till now 
usually necessitated a visit to some public 
library, since the rarity of the volume made its 


cost prohibitory to all but a few. ... Messrs 
Procter and Wordsworth have discharged their 
editorial task with much care and judgment, 
though the conditions under which they have 
been working are such as to hide that fact from 
all but experts.”—Literary Churchman, 


FASCICULUS II. In quo continentur PSALTERIUM, cum ordinario 
Officii totius hebdomadae juxta Horas Canonicas, et proprio Com- 
pletorii, LITANIA, COMMUNE SANCTORUM, ORDINARIUM MISSAE 


CUM CANONE ET XIII MISSIS, &c. &c. 


* Not only experts in liturgiology, but all 
E interested in the history of the Anglican 
3ook of Common Prayer, will be grateful to the 
Syndicate of the Cambridge University Press 
for forwarding the publication of the volume 
which bears the above title, and which has 
recently appeared under their auspices."— 
Notes and Queries. 

. Cambridge has worthily taken the lead 
with the Breviary, which is of especial value 
for that part of the reform of the Prayer-Book 
which will fit it for the wants of our time.... 


FascicuLvs III. 


Demy 8vo, 125. 


For all persons of religious tastes the Breviary, 
with its mixture of Psalm and Anthem and 
Prayer and Hymn, all hanging one on the 
other, and connected into a harmonious whole, 
must be deeply interesting." —CAurch Quare 
terly Review. 

“The editors have done their work excel- 
lently, and deserve all praise for their labours 
in rendering what they justly call ‘this most 
interesting Service-book * more readily access- 
ible to historical and liturgical students."— 
Saturday Review. 
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he University. Small Octavo. New 


Edition, with the Marginal References as arranged and revised by 


Dr SCRIVENER. Cloth, red edges. 


75. 6d. 


GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT. THE STU- 


DENT'S EDITION of the above, on /arge writing paper. 40. 


125. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, ex editione Stephani tertia, 1550. 


Small 8vo, 35. 64. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK according to the 


text followed in the Authorised Version, with the Variations adopted 


in the Revised Version. 
D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 


THE PARALLEL NEW T 
ENGLISH, being the Authorise 


Edited by F. H. A. SCRIVENER, M.A., 
6s. Morocco boards or limp. 


ESTAMENT GREEK AND 


d Version set forth in 1611 Arranged 


125. 


in Parallel Columns with the Revised Version of 1881, and with the 


original Greck, as edited by 


LL.D. Prebendary of Exeter a 
125. 6d. The Revised Version is 


ties of Cambridge and Oxford. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW in 


Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged: 


with Collations of the best Manuscripts. 
Demy Ato. 


NEW EDITION. By the Rev. Professor SKEAT. 


and Archdeacon HARDWICK. 


By J. M. KEMBLE, M.A. 
IOS. 


[Zz the Press. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK in Anglo- 
Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, synoptically arranged: with Col- 
lations exhibiting all the Readings of all the MSS. Edited by the 
Rev. Professor SKEAT, M.A. late Fellow of Christ’s College, and 


author of a Mcgso-GorHIC Dictionary. Demy 4to. 


IOS. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE, uniform 


with the preceding, by the same Editor. 


Demy 4to. IOs. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN, uniform 


with the preceding, by the same Editor. 


“The Gospel according to St Wohn, in 
Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions: 
Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., 
Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Cambridge, com- 
pletes an undertaking designed and com- 


Demy 4to. Ios. 


menced by that distinguished scholar, J. M. 
Kemble, some forty years ago. Of the par- 
ticular volume now before us, we can only say 
it is worthy of its two predecessors. We repeat 
that the service rendered to the study of Anglo- 
Saxon by this Synoptic collection cannot easily 
be overstated.” —Contemporary Review. 


THE POINTED PRAYER BOOK, being the Book of 


Common Prayer with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as 
they are to be sung or said in Churches. Royal 24mo, Cloth. 


Is. 6d. 


The same in square 32mo. cloth. 6d. 


_ ‘The ‘Pointed Prayer Book’ deserves men- 
tion for the new and ingenious system on which 
the pointing has been marked, and still more 


for the terseness and clearness of the direc- 
tions given for using it."— Z7Z;zes. 
) 


THE CAMBRIDGE PSALTER, for the use of Choirs and 


Organists. Specially adapted for Congregations in which the * Cam- 
bridge Pointed Prayer Book" is used. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Cloth limp, cut flush. 25. 6d. 


THE PARAGRAPH PSALTER, arranged for the use of 
Choirs by BROOKE Foss WESTCOTT, D.D., Regius Professor of 


Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


Cloth 1;. 


*""The Paragraph Psalter exhibits all the : 


The same in royal 32mo. 


care, thought, and learning that those acquaint- 
ed with the works of the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge would expect to find, 


Fcap.4to. 55. 
Leather Is. 64. 


and there is not a clergyman or organist in 
England who should be without this Psalter 
as a work of reference.”—JLorning Post. 


THE MISSING FRAGMENT OF THE LATIN TRANS. 
LATION OF THE FOURTH BOOK OF EZRA, discovered, 
and edited with an Introduction and Notes, and a facsimile of the 
MS., by ROBERT L. BENSLY, M.A., Reader in Hebrew, Gonville and 


Caius College, Cambridge. 


** Edited with true scholarly completeness.” 
—Westminster Review. 

“It has been said of this book that it has 
added a new chapter to the Bible, and, startling 
as the statement may at first sight appear, it is 


Demy 4to. 


IOS. 


no exaggeration of the actual fact, if by the 
Bible we understand that of the larger size 
which contains the Apocrypha, and if the 
Second Book of Esdras can be fairly calleda 
part of the Apocrypha.” —Saturday Review, 


London; Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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THEOLOGY—(ANCIENT). 


THE GREEK LITURGIES. Chiefly from original Autho- 
rities. By C. A. SWAINSON, D.D., Master of Christ's College, Cam- 


bridge. 


[Zn the Press. 


THE PALESTINIAN MISHNA. By W. H. LowE, M.A. 


Lecturer in Hebrew at Christ's College, Cambridge. Royal8vo. 21s. 


SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS, comprising 
Pirqe Aboth and Pereq R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with Cu 


tical and Illustrative Notes. 


By CHARLES TAYLOR, D.D. Master 


of St John's College, Cambridge, and Honorary Fellow of King's 


College, London. Demy 8vo. 


“The ‘Masseketh Aboth' stands at the 
head of Hebrew non-canonical writings. It is 
of ancient date, claiming to contain the dicta 
of teachers who flourished from B.c. 200 to the 
same year of our era. ‘The precise time of its 
compilation in its present form is, of course, in 
doubt. Mr Taylor's explanatory and illustra 
tive commentary is very full and satisfactory.” 
—Spectator. 

** If we mistake not, this is the first precise 
translation into the English language, accom- 
panied by scholarly notes, of any portion of the 
Talmud. In other words, it is the first instance 
of that most valuable and neglected portion of 


IOs. 


Jewish literature being treated in the same 
way as a Greek classic in an ordinary critical 
edition. . . The Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 
may claim to be scholarly, and, moreover, of a 
scholarship unusually thorough and finished." 
—Dublin University Magazine. 

** A careful and thorough edition which does 
credit to English scholarship, of a short treatise 
from the Mishna, containing a series of sen- 
tences or maxims ascribed mostly to Jewish 
teachersimmediately preceding, or immediately 
following the Christian era. . ."—Con/entfo- * 
vary Review. 


THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA’S COMMENTARY 
| ON THE MINOR EPISTLES OF S. PAUL. The Latin Ver- 
sion with the Greek Fragments, edited from the MSS. with Notes 
and an Introduction, by H. B. SWETE, D.D., Rector of Ashdon, 
Essex, and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


In Two Volumes. 


Vol. L, containing the Introduction, with Fac- 


similes of the MSS., and the Commentary upon Galatians— Colos- 


sians. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


*In dem oben verzeichneten Buche liegt 
uns die erste Hálfte einer vollstándigen, ebenso 
sorgfaltig gearbeiteten wie schón ausgestat- 
teten Ausgabe des Commentars mit ausführ- 
lichen Prolegomena und reichhaltigen kritis- 
chen und erliuternden Anmerkungen vor."— 
Literarisches Centralblatt. 

“Tt is the result of thorough, careful, and 
patient investigation of all the points bearing 
on the subject, and the results are presented 
with admirable good sense and modesty.”— 
Guardian. 

* Auf Grund dieser Quellen ist der Text 
bei Swete mit musterhafter Akribie herge- 
stellt. Aber auch sonst hat der Herausgeber 
mit unermüdlichem Fleisse und eingehend- 
ster Sachkenntniss sein Werk mit allen den- 
jenigen Zugaben ausgerüstet, welche bei einer 
solchen Text-Ausgabe nur irgend erwartet 

“werden kónnen. ... Von den drei Haupt- 


handschriften . .. sind vortreffliche photo- 
graphische Facsimile's beigegeben, wie über- 
haupt das ganze Werk von der University 
Press zu Cambridge mit bekannter Eleganz 
ausgestattet ist." —Z/eologische Literaturzei- 
tung. 

'It is a hopeful sign, amid forebodings 
which arise about the theological learning of 
the Universities, that we have before us the 
first instalment of a thoroughly scientific and 
painstaking work, commenced at Cambridge 
and completed at a country rectory."— Church 
Quarterly Review (Jan. 1881). 

* Hernn Swete's Leistung ist cine so 
tüchtige dass wir das Werk in keinen besseren 
Handen wissen móchten, und mit den sich- 
ersten. Erwartungen auf das Gelingen der 
Fortsetzung entgegen sehen.”—Gdttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen (Sept. 1881). 


VOLUME IL, containing the Commentary on I Thessalonians— 


Philemon, Appendices and Indices. 
“Eine Ausgabe . . . für welche alle zugáng- - 


lichen Hülfsmittel in musterhafter Weise be- 
nützt wurden... eine reife Frucht siebenjáhri- 
gen. Fleisses."— Theologische Literaturzeitung 


(Sept. 23, 1882). 


1245, 
* Mit deiselben Sorgfalt bearbeitet die wir 


bei dem ersten Theile gerühmt haben,"— 
Literarisches Centralblatt (July 29, 1882). 





London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


6 PUBLICATIONS OF 





SANCTI IRENZEI EPISCOPI LUGDUNENSIS libros 
quinque adversus Heereses, versione Latina cum Codicibus Claro- 
montano ac Arundeliano denuo collata, praemissa de placitis Gnos- 
ticorum prolusione, fragmenta necnon Grzce, Syriace, Armeniace, 
commentatione perpetua et indicibus variis edidit W. WIGAN 
HARVEY, S.T.B. Collegii Regalis olim Socius. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
18s. 


M. MINUCII FELICIS OCTAVIUS. The text newly 
revised from the original MS., with an English Commentary, 
Analysis, Introduction, and Copious Indices. Edited by H. A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D. late Head Master of Ipswich School, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 75. 64. 


THEOPHILI EPISCOPI ANTIOCHENSIS LIBRI 
TRES AD AUTOLYCUM edidit, Prolegomenis Versione Notulis 
Indicibus instruxit GULIELMUS GILSON HUMPHRY, S.T.B. Collegii 
San¢tiss. Trin. apud Cantabrigienses quondam Socius. Post 8vo. 


55. 


THEOPHYLACTI IN EVANGELIUM S. MATTHZEI 
COMMENTARIUS, edited by W. G. HuMPHRY, B.D. Prebendary 
of St Paul's, late Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 75. 64. 


TERTULLIANUS DE CORONA MILITIS, DE SPEC- 
TACULIS, DE IDOLOLATRIA, with Analysis and English Notes, 
by GEORGE CURREY, D.D. Preacher at the Charter House, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St John's College. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THEOLOGY—(ENGLISH). 


WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, compared with the Ori- 


ginal MSS., enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished. A new 
Edition, by A. NAPIER, M.A. of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, 
Norfolk. 9 Vols. Demy 8vo. £3. 3s. 


TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, and a 


Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, by Isaac BARROW. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PEARSON’S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, edited 
by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. late Fellow and Tutor of St Catha- 
rine’s College, Cambridge. New Edition. Revised by R. Sinker, 
B.D., Librarian of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


dip PERS Mr OL Mee o n7 = y 


** A new edition of Bishop Pearson's famous 
work Oz the Creed has just been issued by the 
Cambridge University Press. It is the well- 
known edition of Temple Chevallier, thoroughly 
overhauled by the Rev. R. Sinker, of Trinity 
College. The whole text and notes have been 
most carefully examined and corrected, and 
special pains have been taken to verify the al- 
most innumerable references. These have been 
more clearly and accurately given in very many 


places, and the citations themselves have been 
adapted to the best and newest texts of the 
several authors—texts which have undergone 
vast improvements within the last two centu- 
ries, The Indices have also been revised and 
enlarged...... Altogether this appears to be the 
most complete and convenient edition as yet 
published of a work which has long been re- 
cognised in all quarters as a standard one,"— 
Guardian. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE EXPOSITION OF THE 


CREED written by the Right Rev. JoHN PEARSON, D.D. late Lord 
Bishop of Chester, by W. H. MiLL, D.D. late Regius Professor of 


Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 55. 


WHEATLY ON THE COMMON PRAYER, edited by 
'" . G. E. ConRIE, D.D. Master of Jesus College, Examining Chaplain 


to the late Lord Bishop of Ely. 


Demy 8vo. 75. 64. 


CAESAR MORGAN'S INVESTIGATION OF THE 
TRINITY OF PLATO, and of Philo Judzus, and of the effects 
which an attachment to their writings had upon the principles and 
reasonings of the Fathers of the Christian Church. Revised by H. A. 
HOLDEN, LL.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 45. 


TWO FORMS OF PRAYER OF THE TIME OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. Now First Reprinted. Demy 8vo. 6d. 


** From * Collections and Notes’ 1867— 1876, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt (p. 340), we learn that— 
*A very remarkable volume, in the original 
vellum cover, and containing 25 Forms of 
Prayer of the reign of Elizabeth, each with the 
autograph of Humphrey Dyson, has lately fallen 
into the hands of my friend Mr H. Pyne. It is 
mentioned specially in the Preface to the Par- 


ker Society's volume of Occasional Forms of 
Prayer, but it had been lost sight of for 200 
years. By the kindness of the present pos- 
sessor of this valuable volume, containing in all 
25 distinct publications, I am enabled to re- 
print in the following pages the two Forms 
of Prayer supposed to have been lost,"—£E x« 
£ract from the PREFACE, 


SELECT DISCOURSES, by JOHN SurrH, late Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. WILLIAMS, B.D. late 


Professor of Arabic. 


** The ‘Select Discourses’ of John Smith, 
collected and published from his papers after 
his death, are, in my opinion, much the most 
considerable work left to us by this Cambridge 
School [the Cambridge Platonists]. They have 
a right to a place in English literary history." 
—Mr MarTHEW ARNOLD, in the Contempo- 
rary Review. 

* Of ali the products of the Cambridge 
School, the 'Select Discourses' are perhaps 
the highest, as they are the most accessible 
and the most widely appreciated...and indeed 
no spiritually thoughtful mind can read them 
unmoved. ‘They carry us so directly into an 
atmosphere of divine philosophy, luminous 


Royal 8vo. 


75. 6d. 


with the richest lights of meditative genius... 
He was one of those rare thinkers in whom 
largeness of view, and depth, and wealth of 
poetic and speculative insight, only served to 
evoke more fully the religious spirit, and while 
he drew the mould of his thought from Plotinus, 
he vivified the substance of it from St Paul,"— 
Principal TurrocH, Rational Theology in 
England in the 17th Century. 

** We may instance Mr Henry Griffin Wil- 
liams’s revised edition of Mr "Td Smith's 
*Select Discourses,’ which have won Mr 
Matthew Arnold's admiration, as an example 
of worthy work for an University Press to 
undertake." — ZZztes. 


THE HOMILIES, with Various Readings, and the Quo- 
tations from the Fathers given at length in the Original Languages. 
Edited by G. E. ConRIE, D.D., Master of Jesus College. Demy 


8vo. 75.64. 


DE OBLIGATIONE CONSCIENTL/E PRZELECTIONES 


decem Oxonii in Schola Theologica habitae a ROBERTO SANDERSON, 


SS. Theologie ibidem Professore Regio. 
cluding an abridged Translation, 
Demy 8vo. 


Master of Trinity College. 


With English Notes, in- 
by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late 
75. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP USHER’S ANSWER TO A JESUIT, 
with other Tracts on Popery. Edited by J. SCHOLEFIELD, M.A. late 


Regius Professor of Greek in the University. Demy 8vo. 





75. 6d. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


8 PUBLICATIONS OF 


WILSON'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD OF 


explaining the New Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and 


Christians concerning Christ. 


Edited by T. TuRTON, D.D. late 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Demy 8vo. 


55. 


LECTURES ON DIVINITY delivered in the University 
of Cambridge, by JOHN HEv, D.D. Third Edition, revised by T. 


TURTON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Ely. 


2vols. DemyS$vo. 15. 


ARABIC. SANSKRIT AND SYRIAC. 


POEMS OF BEHA ED DIN ZOHEIR OF EGYPT. 
With a Metrical Translation, Notes and Introduction, by E. H. 
PALMER, M.A., Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, late Lord 
Almoner's Professor of Arabic, formerly Fellow of St John's College, 


Cambridge. 
Vol. I. 


“We have no hesitation in saying that in 
both Prof. Palmer has made an addition to Ori- 
ental literature for which scholars should be 
grateful; and that, while his knowledge of 
Arabic is a sufficient guarantee for his mastery 
of the original, his English compositions are 
distinguished by versatility, command of lan- 
guage, rhythmical cadence, and, as we have 


3 vols, Crown 4to. 


The ARABIC TEXT. 
Vol. II. ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


Ios. 67.; Cloth extra. 155. 
10s. 62.; Cloth extra. 15s. 


remarked, by not unskilful imitations of the 
styles of several of our own favourite poets, 
living and dead."—.Saturday Review. 

*'This sumptuous edition of the poems of 
Behá-ed-dín Zoheir is a very welcome addition 
to the small series of Eastern poets accessible 
to readers who are not Orientalists.”—Aca- 
deny. 


KALILAH AND DIMNAH, OR, THE FABLES OF 
PILPAI; being an account of their literary history, together with 
an English Translation of the same, with Notes, by I. G. N. KEITH- 
FALCONER, M.A., Trinity College, formerly Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 


Scholar. Demy 8vo. 


[Zn the Press. 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOSHUA THE STYLITE, com- 


posed in Syriac A.D. 507 with an English translation and notes, by 


W. WRIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Arabic. 


'! Die lehrreiche kleine Chronik Josuas hat 
nach Assemani und Martin in Wright einen 
dritten Bearbeiter gefunden, der sich um die 
Emendation des Textes wie um die Erklarung 
der Realien wesentlich verdient gemacht hat 
... Ws. Josua-Ausgabe ist eine sehr dankens- 
werte Gabe und besonders empfehlenswert als 


NALOPAKHYANAM, OR, 


Demy 8vo. Ios. 62. 


ein Lehrmittel für den syrischen Unterricht ; es 
erscheint auch gerade zur rechten Zeit, da die 
zweite Ausgabe von Roedigers syrischer Chres- 
tomathie im Buchhandel vollstandig vergriffen 
und diejenige von Kirsch-Bernstein nur noch 
in wenigen Exemplaren vorhanden ist."— 
Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. 


THE TALE OF NALA; 


containing the Sanskrit Text in Roman Characters, followed by a 
Vocabulary in which each word is placed under its root, with refer- 
ences to derived words in Cognate Languages, and a sketch of 


Sanskrit Grammar. 


Trinity College, Regius Professor of Hebrew. 


By the late Rev. THOMAS JARRETT, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. Ios, 


NOTES ON THE TALE OF NALA, for the use of 
Classical Students, by J. PEILE, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Christ's 


College. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


CATALOGUE OF THE BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 


MANUSCRIPTS in the University Library, Cambridge. 


Edited 


by C. BENDALL, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 


8vo. I25. 


'IIt is unnecessary to state how the com- 
pilation of the present catalogue came to be 
placed in Mr Bendall's hands; from the cha- 
racter of his work it is evident the selection 
was judicious, and we may fairly congratulate 


those concerned in it on the result... Mr Ben- 
dall has entitled himself to the thanks of all 
Oriental scholars, and we hope he may have 
before him a long course of successful labour in 
the field he has chosen."—44 thenaum. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, &c. (See also pp. 24—27.) 
SOPHOCLES: The Plays and Fragments, with Critical 


Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. 
JEBB, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


Part I. Oedipus Tyrannus. 


[early ready. 


AESCHYLI FABULAE.—IKETIAEX XOH®OPOI IN 
LIBRO MEDICEO MENDOSE SCRIPTAE EX VV. DD. 
CONIECTURIS EMENDATIUS EDITAE cum Scholiis Graecis 
et brevi adnotatione critica, curante F. A. PALEY, M.A., LL.D. 


Demy 8vo. 75.64. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. With a Trans- 
lation in English Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
New Edition Revised. By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Greek. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* One of the best editions of the masterpiece 
of Greek tragedy." —A theneum. 
"It is needless to multiply proofs of the 


value of this volume alike to the poetical 
translator, the critical scholar, and the ethical 
student."—JSa£urday Review. 


THE THEZETETUS OF PLATO with a Translation and 


Notes by the same Editor. 


Crown 8vo. 


75. 6d. 


THE CEDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES with a 


Translation and Notes by the same Editor. 


“Dr Kennedy’s edition of the CEdigus 
Tyrannus is a worthy companion to his 
Agamemnon, and we may say at once that 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


no more valuable contribution to the study 
of Sophocles has appeared of late years."— 
Saturday Review. 


PLATO'S PHADO, literally translated, by the late E. M. 


CoPE, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ARISTOTLE.—IIEPI AIKAIOXZTNH. 


Demy 8vo. 5;. 
THE FIFTH 


BOOK OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Edited by HENRY JACKSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


't It is not too much to say that some of the 
points he discusses have never had so much 
light thrown upon them before. . . . Scholars 


will hope that this is not the only portion of 
the Aristotelian writings which he is likely to 
edit.”—A thenaum. 


ARISTOTLE.—IIEPI VYXH>. ARISTOTLES PSY- 
CHOLOGY, in Greek and English, with Introduction and Notes, 
by EDWIN WALLACE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 


Oxford. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


“In an elaborate introduction Mr Wallace 
collects and correlates all the passages from the 
various works of Aristotle bearing on these 
points, and this he does with a width of learn- 
ing that marks him out as one of our foremost 
Aristotlic scholars, and with a critical acumen 
that is far from common."— G/asgew Herald. 

* As a clear exposition of the opinions of 
Aristotle on psychology, Mr Wallace's work is 
of distinct value—the introduction is excellently 
wrought out, the translation is good, the notes 
are thoughtful, scholarly, and full. We there- 
fore can welcome a volume like this, which is 
useful both to those who study it as scholars, 
and to those who read it as students of philo- 
sophy.”—Scotsman. 


A SELECTION 


OF GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, 


** He possesses a hermeneutical talent of the 
very highest order. ... Everywhere we meet 
with evidences of a long and careful study of 
the works of Aristotle, and a patient endeavour 
to arrive at his real meaning.” —Mind. 

‘*The notes are exactly what such notes 
ought to be,—helps to the student, not mere 
displays of learning. By far the more valuable 
parts of the notes are neither critical nor lite- 
rary, but philosophical and expository of the 
thought, and of the connection of thought, in 
the treatise itself. In this relation the notes are 
invaluable. Of the translation, it may be said 
that an English reader may fairly master by 
means of it this great treatise of Aristotle.”"— 
Spectator. 


with 


Introductions and Annotations by E. S. ROBERTS, M.A. Fellow 


and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 


[Zn the Press. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


=? 


a PUBLICATIONS OF 


PINDAR. OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. With 


Notes Explanatory and Critical, Introductions and Introductory 


Essays. 
College. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


**Mr Fennell deserves the thanks of all clas- 
sical students for his careful and scholarly edi- 
tion of the Olympian and Pythian odes. He 
brings to his task the necessary enthusiasm for 
his author, great industry, a sound judgment, 
and, in particular, copious and minute learning 
in comparative philology. To his qualifica- 
tions in this last respect every page bears wit- 
ness.” —A theneum. 

** Considered simply as a contribution to the 
study and criticism of Pindar, Mr Fennell's 
edition is a work of great merit. . . Altogether, 
this edition is a welcome and wholesome sign 


Edited by C. A. M. FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 


of the vitality and development of Cambridge 
scholarship, and we are glad to see that it is to 
be continued.”—Saturday Review. 

** Mr C. A. M. Fennell’s ‘Pindar’ displays 
that union of laborious research and unassum- 
ing directness of style which characterizes the 
best modern scholarship . . . The notes, which 
are in English, and at the foot of each page, are 
clear and to the point. There is an introduc- 
tion to each Ode. There are Greek and Eng- 
lish Indices, and an Index of Quotations. "— 
Westminster Review. 


THE ISTHMIAN AND NEMEAN ODES. By the same Editor. 


Crown 8vo. 9;. 

* Encouraged by the warm praise with 
which Mr Fennell’s edition of the Olympian 
and Pythian odes was everywhere received, 
the Pitt Press Syndicate very properly invited 
him to continue his work and edit the re- 
mainder of Pindar . . . Four years have 
elapsed since Mr Fennell gave us his first in- 
stalment, but every page of the second bears 
witness that his time has been sedulously occu- 
pied . . . His notes are full of original ideas 
carefully worked out, and if he often adopts 
the opinion of other editors, he does not do so 
without making it sufficiently plain that he has 
discussed the question for himself and decided 
it upon the evidence. As a handy and in- 
structive edition of a difficult classic no work 
of recent years surpasses Mr Fennell's ‘ Pin- 
dar.' "— A theneum. 


* Mr Fennell, whose excellent edition of 
the Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar 
appeared some four years ago, has now pub- 
lished the Nemean and Isthmian Odes, toge- 
ther with a selection from the extant fragments 
of Pindar. This work is in no way inferior to 
the previous volume. The commentary affords 
valuable help to the study of the most difficult 
of Greek authors, and is enriched with notes 
on points of scholarship and etymology which 
could only have been written by a scholar of 
very high attainments . . . Altogether the work 
is very thoroughly done; and for the ordinary 
student it has this advantage, that, owing to 
Mr Fennell’s candour in stating the case of 
those scholars whose interpretations differ from 
his own, no other commentary will be neces- 
sary.”—Saturday Review. 


ARISTOTLE. THE RHETORIC. With a Commentary 
by the late E. M. CoPE, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, re- 
vised and edited by J. E. SaNDvs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John's 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. With a biographical Memoir 


by H. A.J. MuNRO, M.A. Three Volumes, Demy 8vo. 


‘This work is in many ways creditable to the 
University of Cambridge. Ifan English student 
wishes to have a full conception of what is con- 
tained in the Rhetoric of Aristotle, to Mr Cope’s 
edition he must go.”—Academy. 


Z1. 115. 6d. 


* Mr Sandys has performed his arduous 
duties with marked ability and admirable tact. 
... In every part of his work—revising, sup- 
plementing, and completing—he has done ex- 
ceedingly well."—Z xaminer. 


PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES, with In- 
troductions and English Notes, by F. A. PALEY, M.A. Edito: of 
Aeschylus, etc. and J. E. SaNDvs, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St John's 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


PART I. Contra Phormionem, Lacritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum 


de Nomine, Boeotum de Dote, Dionysodorum. 


PART II. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; Nicostra- 
tum, Cononem, Calliclem. Crown 8vo. 


75. 6g. 


DEMOSTHENES AGAINST ANDROTION AND 
AGAINST TIMOCRATES, with Introductions and English Com- 
mentary, by WILLIAM WAYTE, M.A., late Professor of Greek, Uni- 
versity College, London, Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 


bridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. 


‘*The editor has devoted special attention 
to the principles and practice of Attic law, of 
which these speeches afford many rich illustra- 
tions. In the notes, which include serviceable 
abstracts of the speeches, his object, he tells us, 
has been ‘‘to afford full help without unduly 
encouraging ‘the less industrious sort ;’” and 
they certainly afford as much help, and of the 
right kind, as any reasonable student is likely 
to desire."—7 Ze Scotsman. 





Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

**'The present edition may therefore be used 
by students more advanced than school-boys, 
and to their purposes it is admirably suited. 
There is an excellent introduction to and ana- 
lysis of each speech, and at the beginning of 
each paragraph of the text there is a summary 
of its subject-matter... The notes are uni- 
formly good, whether they deal with questions 
of scholarship or with points of Athenian law." 
—Saturday Review. 





London : Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row, 
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THE TYPES OF GREEK COINS. By PERCY GARDNER, 
M.A., F.S.A., Disney Professor of Archaeology. With 16 Autotype 
plates, containing photographs of Coins of all parts of the Greek World. 


Impl. 4to. 


** Professor Gardner’s book is written with 
such lucidity and in a manner so straightfor- 
ward that it may well win converts, and it may 
be distinctly recommended to that omnivorous 
class of readers— men in the schools, The his- 
tory of ancient coins is so interwoven with and 
so vividly illustrates the history of ancient States, 
that students of Thucydides and Herodotus can- 
not afford to neglect Professor Gardner's intro- 
duction to Hellenic numismatics... The later 
part of Mr Gardner’s useful and interesting 
volume is devoted to the artistic and archzo- 
logical aspect of coins, and can scarcely be 
studied apart from photographs (like those 


Cloth extra, £1. 115. 6¢.; Morocco backs, £2. 25. 


which he supplies) or casts of the original 
medals,"—.Sazurday Review. 

*'The Types of Greek Coins' is a work which 
is less purely and dryly scientific. Neverthe- 
less, it takes high rank as proceeding upon a 
truly scientific basis at the same time that it 
treats the subject of numismatics in an attrac- 
tive style and is elegant enough to justify its 
appearance in the drawing-room .... Six- 
teen autotype plates reproduce with marvellous 
reality more than six hundred types of picked 
specimens of coins in every style, from the 
cabinets of the British Museum and other col- 
ections.—A theneum. 


THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. With Introduction, 
Critical Notes, and Archzological Illustrations, by J. E. SANDys, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John’s College, Cambridge, and Public 


Orator. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


* Of the present edition of the Bacche by Mr 
Sandys we may safely say that never before has 
a Greek play, in England at least, had fuller 
justice done to its criticism, interpretation, 
and archzological illustration, whether for the 
young student or the more advanced scholar. 
The Cambridge Public Orator may be said to 
have taken the lead in issuing a complete edi- 
tion of a Greek play, which is destined perhaps 
to gain redoubled favour now that the study of 
ancient monuments has been applied to its il- 
lustration.”—Saturday Review. 

“The volume is interspersed with well- 
executed woodcuts, and its general attractive- 
ness of form reflects great credit on the Uni- 
versity Press. In the notes Mr Sandys has more 
than sustained his well-earned reputation as a 
careful and learned editor, and shows consider- 


able advance in freedom and lightness of style. 
. . . Under such circumstances it is superfluous 
to say that for the purposes of teachers and ad- 
vanced students this handsome edition far sur- 
passes all its predecessors.” —A theneum. 

** [t has not, like so many such books, been 
hastily produced to meet the momentary need 
of some particular examination; but it has em- 
ployed for some years the labour and thought 
of a highly finished scholar, whose aim seems 
to have been that his book should go forth totus 
teres atque rotundus, armed at all points with 
all that may throw light upon its subject. The 
result is a work which will not only assist the 
schoolboy or undergraduate in his tasks, but 
will adorn the library of the scholar."— 74e 
Guardian. 


ESSAYS ON THE ART OF PHEIDIAS. By C. WALD- 
STEIN, M.A., Phil. D., Reader in Classical Archaology in the Uni- 


versity of Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo. 


With Illustrations. 
[Zn the Press. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS DE FINIBUS BONORUM 
ET MALORUM LIBRI QUINQUE. The text revised and ex- 
plained; With a Translation by JAMES S. REID, M.L., Fellow and 


Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 


VoL. III. 


Containing the Translation. 


In three Volumes. 
[Zn the Press. 
Demy 8vo. 8». 


M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES, 


with Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and copious 
Indices, by H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


““Dr Holden has issued an edition of what 
is perhaps the easiest and most popular of 
Cicero's philosophical works, the de Officiis, 


which, especially in the form which it has now : 


Revised and considerably enlarged. 


assumed after two most thorough revisions, 
leaves little or nothing to be desired in the full- 
ness and accuracy of its treatment alike of the 
matter and the language."—4Academy. 


M. TVLLI CICERONIS PRO C RABIRIO [PERDVEL- 
LIONIS REO] ORATIO AD QVIRITES With Notes Introduc- 
tion and Appendices by W E HEITLAND MA, Fellow and Lecturer 
of St John's College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


London : Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


I2 PUBLICATIONS OF 


M. TULLII CICERONIS DE NATURA DEORUM 
Libri Tres, with Introduction and Commentary by JosEPH B. 
MAYOR, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy at King's Col- 
lege, London, together with a new collation of several of the English 
MSS. by J. H. SWAINSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Vol I. Demy 8vo. 


** Such editions as that of which Prof. Mayor 
has given us the first instalment will doubtless 
do much to remedy this undeserved neglect. It 
is one on which great pains and much learning 
have evidently been expended, and is in every 


Ios. 6d. VoL IL "129702 


way admirably suited to meet the needs of the 
student... The notes of the editor are all that 
could be expected from his well-known learn- 
ing and scholarship." —4A cadezzy. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA cum Prolegomenis 


et Commentario Critico pro Syndicis Preli Academici edidit BEN- 
JAMIN HALL KENNEDY, S.T.P., Graecae Linguae Professor Regius. 


Extra Fcap. 8vo. 55. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. By 
Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F. R.S., Professor of Natural Phi- 


losophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Scientific Periodicals from May 1841, to the present time. 


Demy 8vo. 185. 


** Wherever exact science has found a fol- 
lower Sir William Thomson's name is known as 
aleader and a master. Fora space of 4o years 
each of his successive contributions to know- 
ledge in the domain of experimental and mathe- 
matical physics has been recognized as marking 
a stage in the progress of the subject. But, un- 
happily for the mere learner, he is no writer of 
text-books. His eager fertility overflows into 
the nearest available journal... The papers in 
this volume deal largely with the subject of the 
dynamics of heat. They begin with two or 
three articles which were in part written at the 
age of 17, before the author had commenced 
residence as an undergraduate in Cambridge 

No student of mechanical engineering, 
who aims at the higher levels of his profession, 
can afford to be ignorant of the principles and 
methods set forth in these great memoirs... 
The article on the absolute measurement of 
electric and galvanic quantities (1851) has 
borne rich and abundant fruit. Twenty years 
after its date the International Conference of 
Electricians at Paris, assisted by the author 
himself, elaborated and promulgated a series of 


Collected from different 
Vol. I. 
[Vol. II. Zz the Press. 


rules and units which are but the detailed out- 
come of the principles laid down in these 
papers.’ —The Times. 

** We are convinced that nothing has had a 
greater effect on the progress of the theories of 
electricity and magnetism during the last ten 
years than the publication of Sir W. Thomson's 
reprint of papers on electrostatics and magnet- 
ism, and we believe that the present volume is 
destined in no less degree to further the ad- 
vancement of physical science. We owe the 
modern dynamical theory of heat almost wholly 
to Joule and Thomson, and Clausius and Ran- 
kine, and we have here collected together the 
whole of Thomson's investigations on this sub- 
ject, together with the papers published jointly 
by himself and Joule. We would fain linger 
over this fascinating subject, but space does not 
permit; and we can only ask those who really 
wish to study thermo-dynamics to know some- 
thing of the great theory of the dissipation of 
energy originated by the author to give his days 
and nights to the volume before us."—G/asgow 
Herald. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS, by 
GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original Journals and 


Transactions, with Additional Notes by the Author. 


Dro? F5e VOL. TT "155. 


**'The volume of Professor Stokes's papers 
contains much more than his hydrodynamical 
papers. The undulatory theory of light is 
treated, and the difficulties connected with its 
application to certain phenomena, such as aber- 
ration, are carefully examined and resolved. 
Such difficulties are commonly passed over with 
scant notice in the text-books... Those to 
whom difficulties like these are real stumbling- 
blocks will still turn for enlightenment to Pro- 
fessor Stokes's old, but still fresh and still 


VOLUME III. 


Vol. I. Demy 


necessary, dissertations. There nothing is 
slurred over, nothing extenuated. We learn 
exactly the weaknesses of the theory, and 
the direction in which the completer theory of 
the future must be sought for. The same spirit 
pervades the papers on pure mathematics which 
are included in the volume. They have a severe 
accuracy of style which well befits the subtle 
nature of the subjects, and inspires the com- 
pletest confidenceintheirauthor." — ZAe Times. 


In the Press. 


London: Cambridge University Press W. arehouse, 17 Paternoster Row, 
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EIE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS: OFIFHE’ LATE PROF. 
J. CLERK MAXWELL. Edited by W. D. NIVEN, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Royal 4to. [Zn the Press. 


A TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Sir W. THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and P. G. Tait, M.A. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol I. Part I. Demy 8vo. 165. 


* In this, the second edition, we notice a — form within the time at our disposal would be 
large amount of new matter, the importance of utterly inadequate."—/Vazue. 
which is such that any opinion which we could 


Part II. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Pro- 
fessors Sir W. THOMSON and P. G. TAIT. Part I. Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition. 9s. 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF DETERMI- 
NANTS AND THEIR APPLICATIONS IN ANALYSIS AND 
GEOMETRY, by ROBERT ForsyTH Scott, M.A., of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 125. 


* This able and comprehensive treatise will ^ searches on this subject which have hitherto 
be welcomed by the student as bringing within been for the most part inaccessible to him."— 
his reach the results of many important re- Atheneum. 


HYDRODYNAMICS, a Treatise on the Mathematical 
Theory of the Motion of Fluids, by HORACE LAMB, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Adelaide. Demy 8vo. 125. 


THE ANALYTICAL THEORY OF HEAT, by JOSEPH 
FOURIER. Translated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A., Fellow 





of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


* It is time that Fourier's masterpiece, The 
Analytical Theory of Heat, translated by Mr 
Alex. Freeman, should be introduced to those 
English students of Mathematics who do not 
follow with freedom a treatise in any language 
but their own. It is a model of mathematical 
reasoning applied to physical phenomena, and 
is remarkable for the ingenuity of the analytical 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 


process employed by the author.” —Contempo- 
vary Review, October, 1878. 

“There cannot be two opinions as to the 
value and importance of the Théorie de la Cha- 
leur... It is still ¢he text-book of Heat Con- 
duction, and there seems little present prospect 
of its being superseded, though it is already 
more than half a century old.”—Nature. 


THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES OF THE Honour- 
able HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781. 
Edited from the original manuscripts in the possession of the Duke 
of Devonshire, K.G., by the late J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo. 18s. 


* Every department of editorial duty ap- 
pears to have been most conscientiously per- 
formed ; and it must have been no small satis- 


faction to Prof. Maxwell to see this goodly 
volume completed before his life's work was 


done." —A theneum. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON QUATERNIONS. 
By P. G. TarT, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 145. 


THE MATHEMATICAL WORKS OF ISAAC BARK- 
ROW, D.D. Edited by W. WHEWELL, D.D. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


London : Cambridge University Press Warehouse, V7 Paternoster Row. 


I4 PUBLICATIONS OF 


NOTES ON QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Concise and 
Explanatory By H. J. H. FENTON, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S., Demon- 
strator of Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. Late Scholar 
of Christ's College. Crown 4to. 75. 64. 


A TREATISE ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS, 
by S. H. VINES, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College. [Ju the Press. 


THE FOSSILS AND PALZEONTOLOGICAL AFFIN- 
ITIES OF THE NEOCOMIAN DEPOSITS OF UPWARE 
AND BRICKHILL with Plates, being the Sedgwick Prize Essay 
for pas Year 1879. By WALTER KEEPING, M.A., F.G.S. Demy 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. 


COUNTERPOINT. A Practical Course of Study, by Pro- 
fessor Sir G. A. MACFARREN, M.A., Mus. Doc. Fourth Edition, 
revised. Demy 4to. 75. 6d. ! 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS made at the Obser- 
vatory of Cambridge by the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., late Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. For various Years, from 
1846 to 1860. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS from 1861 to 1865. 
Vol XXI. Royal 4to. 15s. From 1866 to 1869. Vol. XXII. 
Royal 4to. [Vearly ready. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF BIRDS 
formed by the late H. E. STRICKLAND, now in the possession of the 
University of Cambridge. By OSBERT SALVIN, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
Strickland Curator in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. £1. Is. 


‘The discriminating notes which Mr Salvin **'The author has formed a definite and, as 
has here and there introduced make the book . it seems to us, a righteous idea of what the 
indispensable to every worker on what the catalogue of a collection should be, and, allow- 
Americans call ‘‘the higher plane" of the ing for some occasional slips, has effectively 
science of birds."—4A cadezzy. carried it out."—JNozes and Queries. 


A CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN FOSSILS (in- 
cluding Tasmania and the Island of Timor), Stratigraphically and 
Zoologically arranged, by R. ETHERIDGE, Jun., F.G.S., Acting Palae- 
ontologist, H. M. Geol. Survey of Scotland. Demy 8vo. ros. 64. 


‘“The work is arranged with great clearness, consulted by the author, and an index to the 
and contains a full list of the books and papers genera.”— Saturday Review. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 
VERTEBRATE AND INVERTEBRATE, for the Use of Stu- 
dents in the Museum of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 25. 64. 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION OP. IS 
BRITISH PAL/EOZOIC ROCKS, by the Rev. ADAM SEDGWICK, 
M.A., F.R.S., and FREDERICK M°Coy, F.G.S. One voL, Royal 4to. 
Plates; £1. Is. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLECTION OF CAM- 
BRIAN AND SILURIAN FOSSILS contained in the Geological 
Museum of the University of Cambridge, by J. W. SALTER, F.G.S. 
With a Portrait of PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF OSTEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS con- 


tained in the Anatomical Museum of the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. 





London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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LAW. 
AN ANALYSIS OF CRIMINAL LIABILITY. ‘By E. C. 


CLARK, LL.D., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge, also of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 75. 64. 


** Prof. Clark's little book is the substance 
of lectures delivered by him upon those por- 
tions of Austin's work on jurisprudence which 
deal with the ‘‘operation of sanctions”... 


Students v pelea will find much to 
interest and instruct them in the work 
Clark.” —A theneum. pos 


PRACTICAL JURISPRUDENCE, a Comment on AUSTIN. 


By E. C. CLARK, LL.D. Regius Professor of Civil Law. 


8vo. 95. 


Crown 


A SELECTION OF THE STATE TRIALS. By J. W. 


WILLIS-BUND, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Con- 


stitutional Law and History, University College, London. 
Trials for Treason (1327—1660). 


** Mr Willis-Bund has edited ‘A Selection of 
Cases from the State Trials' which is likely to 
form a very valuable addition to the standard 
literature... There can be no doubt, therefore, 
of the interest that can be found in the State 
trials. But they are large and unwieldy, and it 
is impossible for the general reader to come 
across them. Mr Willis-Bund has therefore 
done good service in making a selection that 
is in the first volume reduced to a commodious 
form."—T7Ae Examiner. 

**'This work is a very useful contribution to 
that important branch of the constitutional his- 
tory of England which is concerned with the 
growth and development of the law of treason, 


X Os il. 


* But, although the book is most interesting 
to the historian of constitutional law, it is also 
not without considerable value to those who 
seek information with regard to procedure and 
the growth of the law of evidence. We should 
add that Mr Willis-Bund has given short pre- 
faces and appendices to the trials, so as to form 
a connected narrative of the events in history 
to which they relate. We can thoroughly re- 
commend the book.”—Law Times. ) 

*' To a large class óf readers Mr Willis- 
Bund's compilation will thus be of great as- 
sistance, for he presents in a convenient form a 


Vol. III. 


In two parts. 


Vol. I. 
Crown 8vo. 185. 


as it may be gathered from trials before the 
ordinary courts, The author has very wisely 
distinguished these cases from those of im- 
peachment for treason before Parliament, which 
he proposes to treat in a future volume under 
the general head ‘ Proceedings in Parliament.’” 
— The Academy. 

“This is a work of such obvious utility that 
the only wonder is that no one should have un- 
dertaken it before . . . In many respects there- 
fore, although the trials are more or less 
abridged, this is for the ordinary student's pur- 
pose not only a more handy, but a more useful 
work than Howell’s.”—Saturday Review. 


Price 145. each. 


judicious selection of the principal statutes and 
the leading cases bearing on the crime of trea- 
son... For all classes of readers these volumes 
possess an indirect interest, arising from the 
nature of the cases themselves, from the men 
who were actors in them, and from the numerous 
points of social life which are incidentally illus- 
trated in the course of the trials. On these 
features we have not dwelt, but have preferred 
to show that the book is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the subject with which it pro- 
fesses to deal, namely, the history of the law of 
treason."—44 thenaum. 


In the Press. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERPETUAL EDICT 


OF SALVIUS JULIANUS, collected, arranged, and annotated by 
- BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John's College, and 


late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


“In the present book we have the fruits of 
the same kind of thorough and well-ordered 
study which was brought to bear upon the notes 
to the Commentaries and the Institutes . . . 
Hitherto the Edict has been almost inac- 
cessible to the ordinary English student, and 


London : Cambridge University P 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


such a student will be interested as well as per- 
haps surprised to find how abundantly the ex- 
tant fragments illustrate and clear up points 
which have attracted his attention in the Com- 
mentaries, or the Institutes, or the Digest. "— 
Law Times. 








ress Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


16 PUBLICATIONS OF 


DIGEST. Book VII. TITLE I. DE USUFRUCTU. With 
Introduction and full Explanatory Notes, intended as an Introduction 
to the study of the Digest. By HENRY JOHN Rosy, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of St John’s College. [Ju the Press. 


THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS AND RULES OF 
»  ULPIAN. (New Edition, revised and enlarged.) With a Trans- 
lation and Notes, by J. T. ABDy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, 
late Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, and 
BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall and Chancellor’s 
Medallist for Legal Studies. Crown 8vo. 16s. 
* As scholars and as editors Messrs Abdy X way of reference or necessary explanation. 
and Walker have done their work well... For Thus the Roman jurist is allowed to speak for 
one thing the editors deserve special commen- himself, and the reader feels that he is really 


dation. They have presented Gaius to the studying Roman law in the original, and not a 
reader with few notes and those merely by fanciful representation of it.”—A theneum. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, translated with 
Notes by J. T. ABpy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, late Regius 
Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity Hall; and BRYAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Law 
Lecturer of St John’s College, Cambridge ; late Fellow and Lecturer 
of Corpus Christi College; and formerly Law Student of Trinity 
Hall. Crown 8vo. 16s. 





^ Mf. 


** We welcome here a valuable contribution 
to the study of jurisprudence. The text of the 
Institutes is occasionally perplexing, even to 
practised scholars, whose knowledge of clas- 
sical models does not always avail them in 
dealing with the technicalities of legal phrase- 
ology. Nor can the ordinary dictionaries be 
expected to furnish all the help that is wanted. 
'This translation will then be of great use. To 


the ordinary student, whose attention is dis- 
tracted from the subject-matter by the dif- 
ficulty of struggling through the language in 
which it is contained, it will be almost indis- 
pensable.”—SZectator. 

**'The notes are learned and carefully com- 
piled, and this edition will be found useful to 
students.”—Law Times. 


SELECTED TITLES FROM THE DIGEST, annotated 
by B. WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Part I. Mandati vel Contra. Digest 


XVII. I. Crown 8vo. 55. 


‘*This small volume is published as an ex- 
periment. The author proposes to publish an 
annotated edition and translation of several 
books of the Digest if this one is received with 
favour. We are pleased to be able to say that 


Mr Walker deserves credit for the way in which 
he has performed the task undertaken. The 
translation, as might be expected, is scholarly." 
—Law Times. 


Part II. De Adquirendo rerum dominio and De Adquirenda vel 
amittenda possessione. Digest XLr. 1 and 11. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Part III. De Condictionibus. Digest XII. 1 and 4—7 and Digest 
XII I—3. Crown 8vo. 65. 


GROTIUS DE JURE BELLI ET PACIS, with the Notes 


of Barbeyrac and others; accompanied by an abridged Translation 
of the Text, by W. WHEWELL, D.D. late Master of Trinity College. 
3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. The translation separate, 65. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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- HISTORY. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE. By W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A, late Deputy to the 
Knightbridge Professor in the University of Cambridge. With 


Maps and Charts. 


**He is, however, undoubtedly sound in the 
main, and his work deserves recognition as the 
result of immense industry and research in a 
field in which the labourers have hitherto been 
comparatively few."—.Sco£szuaz. 

."Mr Cunningham is not likely to disap- 
point any readers except such as begin by mis- 
taking the character of his book. He does not 
promise, and does not give, an account of the 


Crown 8vo. 


I25. 


dimensions to which English industry and com- 
merce have grown. It is with the process of 
growth that he is concerned ; and this process 
he traces with the philosophical insight which 
distinguishes between what is important and 
what is trivial. He thus follows with care, 
skill, and deliberation a single thread through 
ie maze of general English history.”—Guar- 
A. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN, OR GERMANY AND 
PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE, by J. R. SEELEY, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 


Cambridge, with Portraits and Maps. 


* Tf we could conceive anything similar to 
a protective system in the intellectual depart- 
ment, we might perhaps look forward to a time 
when our historians would raise the cry of pro- 
tection for native industry. Of the unquestion- 
ably greatest German men of modern history— 
I speak of Frederick the Great, Goethe and 
Stein—the first two found long since in Carlyle 
and Lewes biographers who have undoubtedly 
driven their German competitors out of the 
field. And now in the year just past Professor 
Seeley of Cambridge has presented us with a 
biography of Stein which, though it modestly 
declines competition with German works and 
disowns the presumption of teaching us Ger- 
mans our own history, yet casts into the shade 
by its brilliant superiority all that we have our- 
selves hitherto written about Stein." —JDeu£scke 
Rundschau. 

* In a notice of this kind scant justice can 
be done to a work like the one before us; no 
short résumé can give even the most meagre 
notion of the contents of these volumes, which 
contain no page that is superfluous, and none 
that is uninteresting .... To understand the 


3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 48s. 
Germany of to-day one must study the Ger- 
many of many yesterdays, and now that study 
has been made easy by this work, to which no 
one can hesitate to assign a very high place 
among those recent histories which have aimed 
at original research."—.4 theneum. 

**''he book before us fills an important gap 
in English—nay, European—historical litera- 
ture, and bridges over the history of Prussia 
from the time of Frederick the Great to the 
days of Kaiser Wilhelm. It thus gives the 
reader standing ground whence he may regard 
contemporary events in Germany in their pro- 
per historic light... We congratulate Cam- 
bridge and her Professor of History on the 
appearance of such a noteworthy production. 
And we may add that it is something upon 
which we may congratulate England t on 
the especial field of the Germans, history, on 
the history of their own country, by the use of 
their own literary weapons, an Englishman has 
produced a history of Germany in the Napo- 
leonic age far superior to any that exists in 
German." —E xaniner. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROYAL INJUNCTIONS OF 
1535, by JAMES BASS MULLINGER, M.A. Demy 8vo. (734 pp.), 125. 


** We trust Mr Mullinger will yet continue 
his history and bring it down to our own day. z 
—Academy. : 

‘‘He has brought together a mass of in- 
structive details respecting the rise and pro- 
gress, not only of his own University, but of 
all the principal Universities of the Middle 
Ages... We hope some day that he may con- 


VoL. II. 


tinue his labours, and give us a history of the 
University during the troublous times of the 
Reformation and the Civil War.” —A thenaum. 

** Mr Mullinger's work is one of great learn- 
ing and research, which can hardly fail to 
become a standard book of reference on the 
subject... We can most strongly recommend 
this book to our readers. "—. S /ectafer. 


In the Press. 


»* »* . » ^29* d >» 
London : Cambridge University Press Warehouse. \7 Paternoster Row. 


18 PUBLICATIONS OF 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF GREEK HISTORY. 


Accompanied by a short narrative of events, with references to the 
sources of information and extracts from the ancient authorities, by 
CARL PETER. Translated from the German by G. CHAWNER, 


M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. 


4to. IOS. 


** As a handy book of reference for genuine 
students, or even for learned men who want to 
lay their hands on an authority for some par- 


Demy 


ticular point as quickly as possible, the 7a2Zes 
are useful.”—Academy. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 


By the same. 


[Preparing. 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST JOHN THE 
EVANGELIST, by THOMAS BAKER, B.D., Ejected Fellow. Edited 


by JOHN E. B. Mayor, M.A, Fellow of St John’s. 


Demy 8vo. 245. 


**'To antiquaries the book will be a source 
of almost inexhaustible amusement, by his- 
torians it will be found a work of considerable 
service on questions respecting our social pro- 
gress in past times; and the care and thorough- 
ness with which Mr Mayor has discharged his 
editorial functions are creditable to his learning 
and industry.”—A theneum. 


Two Vols, 


“The work displays very wide reading, and 
it will be of great use to members of the col- 
lege and of the university, and, perhaps, of 
still greater use to students of English his- 
tory, ecclesiastical, political, social, literary 
and academical, who have hitherto had to be 
content with ‘ Dyer.’”—Academy. 


HISTORY OF NEPAL, translated by MUNSHI SHEW 
SHUNKER SINGH and PANDIT SHRI GUNANAND; edited with an 
Introductory Sketch of the Country and People by Dr D. WRIGHT, 
late Residency Surgeon at Kathmandi, and with facsimiles of native 
drawings, and portraits of Sir JUNG BAHADUR, the KING OF NEPAL, 


&c. Super-royal 8vo. 2Is. 


"'The Cambridge University Press have 
done well in publishing this work. Such trans- 
lations are valuable not only to the historian 
but also to the ethnologist;... Dr Wright's 
Introduction is based on personal inquiry and 
observation, is written intelligently and can- 
didly, and adds much to the value of the 
volume. The coloured lithographic plates are 


interesting.” —Nature. 

*"The history has appeared at a very op- 
portune moment...The volume...is beautifully 
printed, and supplied with portraits of Sir Jung 
Bahadoor and others, and with excellent 
coloured sketches illustrating Nepaulese archi- 
tecture and religion." —E xazzzzer. 


SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE : some Account of the Studies 
at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century. By CHRIs- 
TOPHER WORDSWORTH, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse; Author of 
* Social Life at the English Universities in the Eighteenth Century.” 


Demy 8vo. I55. 

*'The general object of Mr Wordsworth's 
book is sufficiently apparent from its title. He 
has collected a great quantity of minute and 
curious information about the working of Cam- 
bridge institutions in the last century, with an 
occasional comparison of the corresponding 
state of things at Oxford . . . To a great extent 
it is purely a book of reference, and as such it 
will be of permanent value for the historical 
knowledge of English education and learning." 
—Saturday Review. 


**Only those who have engaged in like la- 
bours wil be able fully to appreciate the 
sustained industry and conscientious accuracy 
discernible in every page . . . Of the whole 
volume it may be said that it is a genuine 
service rendered to the study of University 
history, and that the habits of thought of any 
writer educated at either seat of learning in 
the last century will, in many cases, be far 
better understood after a consideration of the 
materials here collected.” Academy. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE, by the late 


Professor WILLIS, M.A. 
tions. 


With numerous Maps, Plans, and Illustra- 
Continued to the present time, and edited by JOHN WILLIS 


CLARK, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


[Zn the Press. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
A CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT MARBLES IN GREAT 


BRITAIN, by Prof. ADOLF MICHAELIS. 
FENNELL, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College. 


**'The object of the present work of Mich- 
aelis is to describe and make known the vast 
treasures of ancient sculpture now accumulated 
in the galleries of Great Britain, the extent and 
value of which are scarcely appreciated, and 
chiefly so because there has hitherto been little 
accessible information about them. To the 
loving labours of a learned German the owners 
of art treasures in England are for the second 
time indebted for a full description of their rich 
possessions. Waagen gave to the private col- 
lections of pictures the advantage of his in- 
spection and cultivated acquaintance with art, 
and now Michaelis performs the same office 
for the still less known private hoards of an- 
tique sculptures for which our country is so 
remarkable. The book is beautifully executed, 
and with its few handsome plates, and excel- 
lent indexes, does much credit to the Cam- 
bridge Press. It has not been printed in 


Translated by C. A. M. 
Royal8vo. £2. 25. 


German, but appears for the first time in the 
English translation. All lovers of true art and 
of good work should be grateful to the Syndics 
of the University Press for the liberal facilities 
afforded by them towards the production of 
this important volume by Professor Michaelis.” 
—Saturday Review. 

*' Ancient Marbles’ here mean relics of 
Greek and Roman origin which have been 
imported into Great Britain from classical 
soil. How rich this island is in respect to 
these remains of ancient art, every one knows, 
but it is equally well known that these trea- 
sures had been most inadequately described 
before the author of this work undertook the 
labour of description, Professor Michaelis has 
achieved so high a fame as an authority in 
classical archzology that it seems unneces- 
sary to say how good a book this is."— Zhe 
Antiquary. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING, delivered in the University 


of Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880. 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools. 


**'The lectures will be found most interest- 
ing, and deserve to be carefully studied, not 
only by persons directly concerned with in- 
struction, but by parents who wish to be able 
to exercise an intelligent judgment in the 
choice of schools and teachers for their chil- 
dren. For ourselves, we could almost wish to 
be of school age again, to learn history and 
geography from some one who could teach 
them after the pattern set by Mr Fitch to his 
audience... But perhaps Mr Fitch’s observa- 
tions on the general conditions of school-work 
are even more important than what he says on 
this or that branch of study.”—Saturday Re- 
view. : ; 

** Tt comprises fifteen lectures, dealing with 
such subjects as organisation, discipline, ex- 
amining, language, fact knowledge, science, 
and methods of instruction; and though the 
lectures make no pretention to systematic or 
exhaustive treatment, they yet leave very little 
of the ground uncovered; and they combine in 
an admirable way the exposition of sound prin- 
ciples with practical suggestions and illustra- 
tions which are evidently derived from wide 
and varied experience, both in teaching and in 
examining.”—Scotsman. | 

** As principal of a training college and as a 
Government inspector of schools, Mr F itch has 
got at his fingers’ ends the working of primary 
education, while as assistant commissioner to 
the late Endowed Schools Commission he has 
seen something of the machinery of our higher 


By J. G. FircH, M.A., Her 
New Edition. 55. 


schools... Mr Fitch's book covers so wide a 
field and touches on so many burning questions 
that we must be content to recommend it as 
the best existing vade mecum for the teacher. 
.. «He is always sensible, always judicious, 
never wanting in tact... Mr Fitch is a scholar ; 
he pretends to no knowledge that he does not 
possess; he brings to his work the ripe expe- 
rience of a well-stored mind, and he possesses 
in a remarkable degree the art of exposition." 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Therefore, without reviewing the book for 
the second time, we are glad to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity of calling attention to the 
resissue of the volume in the five-shilling form, 
bringing it within the reach of the rank and 
file of the profession. We cannot let the oc- 
casion pass without making special reference to 
the excellent section on ‘punishments’ in the 
lecture on ‘ Discipline.’”—School Board Chron- 
icle. 

“From beginning to end Mr Fitch’s book 
is eminently practical. No teacher can read it 
carefully without acquiring a larger and truer 
conception of his duties, or without obtaining 
many valuable suggestions which will prove 
helpful to him in a profession which is not 
always so generously considered as it ought to 
be. Members of School Boards who wish to 
understand the work they are engaged in su- 
perintending, will also find it of use.”—Scot- 
tish Review. 


Crown 8vo. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By the 
Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School, 


late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


** Any attempt to summarize the contents of 


the volume would fail to give our readers a 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


taste of the pleasure that its perusal has given 
us.” — Journal of Education. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


20 PUBLICATIONS OF 


STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
and for the Colleges therein, made published and approved (1878— 
1882) under the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. 
With an Appendix. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE WOODCUTTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS 


during the last quarter of the Fifteenth Century. In two parts. 
I. History of the Woodcutters. II. Catalogue of their Woodcuts. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. [Zz the Press. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE. By 
Prof. WINDISCH. Translated by Dr NORMAN MOORE. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 

STATUTA ACADEMIZE CANTABRIGIENSIS. Demy 
8vo. 25. sewed. 

STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


With some Acts of Parliament relating to the University. Demy 
8vo. 35. 64. 


ORDINATIONES ACADEMI/E CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
Demy 8vo. 35. 64. 

TRUSTS, STATUTES AND. DIRECTIONS affects 
(1) The Professorships of the University. (2) The Scholarships 
and Prizes. (3) Other Gifts and Endowments. Demy 8vo. 5;. 

COMPENDIUM OF UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS, 


for the use of persons in Statu Pupillari. Demy 8vo. 64. 


CATALOGUE OF THE HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS 
preserved in the University Library, Cambridge. By Dr S. M. 
SCHILLER-SZINESSY. Volume I. containing Section I. The Holy 
Scriptures; Section II. Commentaries on the Bible. Demy 8vo. 9s. 


Volume II. Jz the Press. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE MANUSCRIPTS preserved 
in the Library of the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 5 Vols. 
Ios. each. 
INDEX TO THE CATALOGUE. Demy 8vo. Ios. 


A CATALOGUE OF ADVERSARIA and printed books 
containing MS. notes, preserved in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge. 35. 64. 

THE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LI- 
BRARY OF THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, Catalogued with 
Descriptions, and an Introduction, by WILLIAM GEORGE SEARLE, 
M.A., late Fellow of Queens’ College, and Vicar of Hockington, 
Cambridgeshire. Demy 8vo. 75. 64. 

A. CHRONOLOGICAL LIST. OF THER WE ME 
Documents, and other Papers in the University Registry which 
concern the University Library. Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. 

CATALOGUS BIBLIOTHECZE BURCKHARDTIAN./E, 
Demy 4to. 55. 


London; Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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Che Cambringe Bible for Srbools anu 
Colleges. 


GENERAL EDITOR: THE VERY REVEREND J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 


_— 


THE want of an Annotated Edition of the BIBLE, in handy portions, suitable for 
School use, has long been felt. 


In order to provide Text-books for School and Examination purposes, the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS has arranged to publish the several books of the 
BIBLE in separate portions at a moderate price, with introductions and explanatory 
notes. 


The Very Reverend J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough, has 
undertaken the general editorial supervision of the work, assisted by a staff of 
eminent coadjutors. Some of the books have been already edited or undertaken 
by the following gentlemen : 

Rev. A. CARR, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington College. 

Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Rev. S. Cox, Nottingham. 

Rev. A. B. DaviDpsoN, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Edinburgh. 

The Ven. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

Rev. A. E. HuMPHREYS, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. A. F. KinkPATRICK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew. 

Rev. J. J. L1as, M.A., late Professor at St David's College, Lampeter. 

Rev. J. R. Lumsy, D.D., Worrisian Professor of Divinity. 

Rev. G. F. Macrzan, D.D., Warden of St Augustine's College, Canterbury. 

Rev. H. C. G. MouLz, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Principal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge. 

Rev. W. F. Mouton, D.D., Head Master of the Leys School, Cambridge. 

Rev. E. H. PERowNE, D.D., Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St Asaph. 

The Ven. T. T. PEROWNE, M.A., Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Rev. A. PLumMMER, M.A., D.D., Master of University College, Durham. 

The Very Rev. E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

Rev. W. SANDAY, M.A., Principal of Bishop Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

Rev. W. Simcox, M.A., Rector of Weyhill, Hants. 

Rev. W. RoBERTSON SMITH, M.A., Edinburgh. 

Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

The Ven. H. W. WATKINS, M.A., Archdeacon of Northumberland. 

Rev. G. H. WHITAKER, M.A., Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. 

Rev. C. WorpsworTH, M.A., Rector of Glaston, Rutland. 


London : Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


22 PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


Continued. 
Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Fcap. 8vo. 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. By the Rev. G. F. Macrear, D.D. 
With 2 Maps. 25. 64. 

THE. BOOK. OF JUDGES... By the .Rev. J. J. lias, MOS 
With Map. 35. 6d. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL. By the Rev. Professor 
KIRKPATRICK, M.A. With 2 Maps. 3s. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. By the Very Rev. E. H. 
PLuMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 5. 

THE BOOK OF JEREMIAH. By the Rev. A. W. STREANE, 
M.A. With Map. "4s. 6d. 

THE BOOKS OF OBADIAH AND JONAH. By Archdeacon 
PEROWNE. 25. 6d. 

THE BOOK OF JONAH. By Archdeacon PEROWNE. r5. 64. 

THE BOOK OF MICAH. By the Rev. T. K. CnrvwE, M.A. 
Is, Od, 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With 2 Maps. 25. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. With 2 Maps. 25. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Archdeacon 
F. W. FARRAR. With 4 Maps. 45. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. 
A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D. With 4 Maps. 45. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. Professor 
LuMBY, D.D. PartI. Chaps. I—XIV. With 2 Maps. 25. 64. 

Part II. Chaps. XV. to end. With 2 Maps. as. 64. 
Parts I. and IL, complete. With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
MOULE, M.A. 3;. 6d. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the Rev. 
J.J. Lias, M.A. With a Map and Plan. 25. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
Rev. J. J. EXAS;,'M. A. . a5. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
35. 6d. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. By the Very Rev. 
E. H. PLuMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. rs. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST PETER AND ST JUDE. By the 


same Editor. 25s. 6d. 





London ; Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS & COLLEGES. 


Continued. 
Preparing. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davipsow, D.D. 


THE BOOKS OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. By Arch- 


deacon PEROWNE. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, 
M.A., D.D. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By the Rev. W. Si«cox, M.A. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 


THE VERY REVEREND J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., 
DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 


Now Ready. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. By the 
Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With 4 Maps. 4». 6d. 


** With the ‘ Notes,’ in the volume before us, we are much pleased ; so far as we have searched, 
they are scholarly and sound. The quotations from the Classics are apt; and the references to 
modern Greek form a pleasing feature."— 742 Churchman. 

** Copious illustrations, gathered from a great variety of sources, make his notes a very valu- 
able aid to the student. They are indeed remarkably interesting, while all explanations on 
meanings, applications, and the like are distinguished by their lucidity and good sense."— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MARK. By the Rev. 
G. F. MacrLEAR, D.D. With 3 Maps. 45. 6d. 


**'T'he Cambridge Greek Testament, of which Dr Maclear’s edition of the Gospel according to 
St Mark is a volume, certainly supplies a want. Without pretending to compete with the leading 
commentaries, or to embody very much original research, it forms a most satisfactory introduction 
to the study of the New Testament in the original. .. Dr Maclear's introduction contains all that 
is known of St Mark's life, with references to passages in the New Testament in which he is 
mentioned; an account of the circumstances in which the Gospel was composed, with an estimate 
of the influence of St Peter's teaching upon St Mark; an excellent sketch of the special character- 
istics of this Gospel ; an analysis, and a chapter on the text of the New Testament generally . . . 
The work is completed by two good maps, one of Palestine in the time of our Lord, the other, on 
a large scale, of the Sea of Galilee and the country immediately surrounding it."—Saturday 
Review. 

**The Notes, which are admirably put together, seem to contain all that is necessary for the 
guidance of the student, as well as a judicious selection of passages from various sources illustrat- 
ing scenery and manners." —Academty. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST LUKE. By Archdeacon 
FARRAR. [Nearly ready. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING.TO ST JOHN. By the Rev. A. 
PLUMMER, M.A., D D. With 4 Maps. 6s. 


* A valuable addition has also been made to ‘The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools,’ 
Dr Plummer's notes on ‘the Gospel according to St John’ are scholarly, concise, and instructive, 
and embody the results of much tivi and wide reading."— E xrfositor. 








London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, v7 Paternoster Kow. 


24 PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE PITT PRESS SERTES: 


l.- GREEE: 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, Books I. III. IV. 
and V. With a Map and English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow 
of St Catharine’s College, Cambridge ; Editor of Perstus and Cicero ad Attiz- 
cum Book I. 25. each. 

** Tn Mr Pretor's edition of the Anabasis the text of Kühner has been followed in the main, 
while the exhaustive and admirable notes of the great German editor have been largely utilised. 
These notes deal with the minutest as well as the most important difficulties in construction, and 
all questions of history, antiquity, and geography are briefly but very effectually elucidated."— The 
Examiner. 

* We welcome this addition to the other books of the A4zaóaszs so ably edited by Mr Pretor. 
Although originally intended for the use of candidates at the university local examinations, yet 
this edition will be found adapted not only to meet the wants of the junior student, but even 
advanced scholars will find much in this work that will repay its perusal."—7 e Schoolmaster. 

“Mr Pretor’s * Anabasis of Xenophon, Book IV. displays a union of accurate Cambridge 
scholarship, with experience of what is required by learners gained in examining middle-class 
schools. The text is large and clearly printed, and the notes explain all difficulties. . . . Mr 
Pretor's notes seem to be all that could be wished as regards grammar, geography, and other 
matters." —Z7 Ee Academy. 


BOOKS II. VI. and VII. By the same Editor. 25. 62. each. 


** Another Greek text, designed it would seem for students preparing for the local examinations, 
is * Xenophon's Anabasis,’ Book II., with English Notes, by Alfred Pretor, M.A. The editor has 
exercised his usual discrimination in utilising the text and notes of Kuhner, with the occasional 
assistance of the best hints of Schneider, Vollbrecht and Macmichael on critical matters, and of 
Mr R. W. Taylor on points of history and geography. . . When Mr Pretor commits himself to 
Commentator's work, he is eminently helpful. . . Had we to introduce a young Greek scholar 
to Xenophon, we should esteem ourselves fortunate in having Pretor's text-book as our chart and 
guide.”—Contemporary Review. 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON, by A. PRETOR, M.A,, 


Text and Notes, complete in two Volumes. 75. 6d. 


AGESILAUS OF XENOPHON. The Text revised 


with Critical and Explanatory Notes, Introduction, Analysis, and Indices. 
By H. HaiLsTONE, M. A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge, Editor of 
Xenophon's Hellenics, etc. 25. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES—RANAE. With English Notes and 
d s ARA by W. C. GREEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
35. Od. 


ARISTOPHANES-—AVES. By the same Editor. Mew 
Edition. 35. 6d. 


‘<The notes to both plays are excellent. Much has been done in these two volumes to render 
the study of Aristophanes a real treat to a boy instead of a drudgery, by helping him to under- 
stand the fun and to express it in his mother tongue."— 7e Examiner. 


ARISTOPHANES—PLUTUS. By thesame Editor. 35.64. 


EURIPIDES. HERCULES FURENS. With Intro- 


ductions, Notes and Analysis. By J. T. HUTCHINSON, M. A., Christ's College, 
and A. GRAY, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College. 25. 


*Messrs Hutchinson and Gray have produced a careful and useful edition.”—Saturday 
Review. 


THE HERACLEID OF EURIPIDES, with Introduc- 
tion and Critical Notes by E. A. BECK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall. 35. 64. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON PISCATOR ET DE 
»  LUCTU, with English Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, with Appendix. 35. 6d, 


OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 
Edited by E. WALLACE, M.A. (See p. 30.) 





be LAP LN. 
M. T. CICERONIS DE AMICITIA. Edited by J. S. 


REID, AM.L., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, with Additions. 35. 64. 


** Mr Reid has decidedly attained his aim, namely, *a thorough examination of the Latinity 
of the dialogue.’..... The revision of the text is most valuable, and comprehends sundry 
acute corrections. . .. This volume, like Mr Reid's other editions, is a solid gain to the scholar- 
ship of the country."— 4A thexeum. 

*  À more distinct gain to scholarship is Mr Reid's able and thorough edition of the De 
Amicitia of Cicero, a work of which, whether we regard the exhaustive introduction or the 
instructive and most suggestive commentary, it would be difficult to speak too highly. . . . When 
we come to the commentary, we are only amazed by its fulness in proportion to its bulk. 
Nothing is overlooked which can tend to enlarge the learner's general knowledge of Ciceronian 
Latin or to elucidate the text.”— Saturday Review. 


M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR DE SENECTUTE. 
Edited by J. S. REID, M.L. 35. 64. 


.. The notes are excellent and: scholarlike, adapted for the upper forms of public schools, and 
likely to be useful even to more advanced students.”—Guardian. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO ARCHIA POETA. 
Edited by J. S. Rerp, M.L. New Edition, with additions, 25. 


. It is an admirable specimen of careful editing. An Introduction tells us everything we could 
wish to know about Archias, about Cicero's connexion with him, about the merits of the trial, and 
the genuineness of the speech. The text is well and carefully printed. The notes are clear and 
scholar-like. . . . No boy can master this little volume without feeling that he has advanced a long 
step in scholarship."— 7e Academy. 


M. T. CICERONIS PRO L. CORNELIO BALBO ORA- 
TIO. Edited by J. S. REID, M.L. 1s. 64. 


_ ‘We are bound to recognize the pains devoted in the annotation of these two orations to the 
minute and thorough study of their Latinity, both in the ordinary notes and in the textual 
appendices."—.Sa£urday Review. 


M-T-CICERONIS PRO P. -CORNELIO SULLA 
ORATIO. Edited by J. S. Rem, M.L. 35. 64. 


** Mr Reid is so well known to scholars as a commentator on Cicero that a new work from him 
scarcely needs any commendation of ours. His edition of the speech Pro S'u//a is fully equal in 
merit to the volumes which he has already published . . . It would be difficult to speak too highly 
of the notes. There could be no better way of gaining an insight into the characteristics of 
Cicero's style and the Latinity of his period than by making a careful study of this speech with 
the aid of Mr Reid’s commentary . .. Mr Reid's intimate knowledge of the minutest details of 
scholarship enables him to detect and explain the slightest points of distinction between the 
usages of different authors and different periods... The notes are followed by a valuable 
appendix on the text, and another on points of orthography; an excellent index brings the work 
to a close.”—Saturday Review. 


M. T. CICERONIS PRO CN. PLANCIO ORATIO. 
Edited by H. A. HorpEw, LL.D., late Head Master of Ipswich School. 
45. 6d. 


** As a book for students this edition can have few rivals. It is enriched by an excellent intro- 
duction and a chronological table of the principal events of the life of Cicero; while in its ap- 
pendix, and in the notes on the text which are added, there is much of the greatest value. The 
volume is neatly got up, and is in every way commendable.” — The Scotsman. : 

“Dr Holden's own edition is all that could be expected from his elegant and practised 
scholarship. . . . Dr Holden has evidently made up lis mind as to the character of the 
commentary most likely to be generally useful; and he has carried out his views with admirable 
thoroughness."—4A cadezty. > : 

** Dr Holden has given us here an excellent edition. The commentary is even unusually full 


and complete; and after going through it carefully, we find little or nothing to criticize. There 
the circumstances under which the speech was 


is an excellent introduction, lucidly explaining s unc 
delivered, a table of events in the life of Cicero and a useful index." Spectator, Oct. 29, 1881. 


London : Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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M. T: CICERONIS IN QO. “CABRGILIUM DIVINATIG 
ET IN C. VERREM ACTIO PRIMA. With Introduction and Notes 
by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and HERBERT CowiE, M.A., Fellows of 
St John’s College, Cambridge. 35. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO L. MURENA; with 
English Introduction and Notes. By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow 
and Classical Lecturer of St John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
carefully revised. 35. 


“Those students are to be deemed fortunate who have to read Cicero’s lively and brilliant 
oration for L. Murena with Mr Heitland's handy edition, which may be pronounced ‘four-square’ 
in point of equipment, and which has, not without good reason, attained the honours of a 
second edition.”—Saturday Review. 


M. T. CICERONIS IN GAIUM VERREM ACTIO 
PRIMA. With Introduction and Notes. By IH. Cowigz, M.A., Fellow 
of St John's College, Cambridge. rs. 64. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO T. A. Nilo 
with a Translation of Asconius Introduction, Marginal Analysis and 
English Notes. Edited by the Rev. JouN SMYTH PuRTON, B.D., late 
President and Tutor of St Catharine's College. 25. 64. 

** The editorial work is excellently done."—772 Academy. 


M. T. CICERONIS SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By W. D. PEARMAN, M.A., Head Master of Potsdam 
School, Jamaica. 25. 


P. OVIDII NASONIS FASTORUM LisER VI. With 


a Plan of Rome and Notes by A. SipGWICK, M.A. Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. rs. 6d. 

* Mr Sidgwick's editing of the Sixth Book of Ovid's Fasz furnishes a careful and serviceable 
volume for average students. It eschews ‘construes’ which supersede the use of the dictionary, 
but gives full explanation of grammatical usages and historical and mythical allusions, besides 
illustrating peculiarities of style, true and false derivations, and the more remarkable variations ot 
the text."—Sazurday Review. 


‘*Tt is eminently good and useful. . . . The Introduction is singularly clear on the astronomy of 
Ovid, which is properly shown to be ignorant and confused; there is an excellent little map of 
Rome, giving just the places mentioned in the text and no more ; the notes are evidently written 
by à practical schoolmaster.” —The Academy. 


GAT IULI CAESARIS DE BELLO “GALLICO = Cor 
MENT. I. II. With English Notes and Map by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, Editor of Caesar De Bello Gallico, 
MIL 2552, 


BOOKS III. AND VI. By the same Editor. Is. 62. each. 


**Tn an unusually succinct introduction he gives all the preliminary and collateral information 
that is likely to be useful to a young student; and, wherever we have examined his notes, we 
have found them eminently practical and satisfying. . . The book may well be recommended for 
careful study in school or college."—Sazzzday Review. 


**'The notes are scholarly, short, and a real help to the most elementary beginners in Latin 
prose."—Z7'Ae Examiner. 


BOOKS IV. AND V. AND Book VII. by the same Editor. 


2s. each. 


BOOK VIII. by the same Editor. [7n the Press. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS Lippi I, IL, IV, 
V., VL, VIL, VIIL, IX. X. XL, XII. Edited with Notes by A. 
SIDGWICK, M.A. Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 15. 64. each. 


** Much more attention is given to the literary aspect of the poem than is usually paid to it in 
editions intended for the use of beginners. The introduction points out the distinction between 
primitive and literary epics, explains the purpose of the poem, and gives an outline of the story." 
—Saturday Review. 

** Mr Arthur Sidgwick's * Vergil, Aeneid, Book XII.' is worthy of his reputation, and is dis- 
tinguished by the same acuteness and accuracy of knowledge, appreciation of a boy's difficulties 
and ingenuity and resource in meeting them, which we have on other occasions had reason to 
praise in these pages."— 7e Academy. 

** As masterly in its clearly divided preface and appendices as in the sound and independent 
character of its annotations. . . . There is a great deal more in the notes than mere compilation 
and suggestion.... No difficulty is left unnoticed or unhandled.”—Saturday Review. 

‘‘This edition is admirably adapted for the use of junior students, who will find in it the result 
of much reading in a condensed form, and clearly expressed.” —Cambridge /ndependent Press. 


BOOKS VII. VIII. in one volume. 3s. 
BOOKS IX. X. in one volume. 3s. 
BOOKS X, XI, XII. in one volume. 35. 64. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS. A Portion of the History. 


(ALEXANDER IN INDIA.) By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of St John's College, Cambridge, and T. E. RAVEN, B.A., Assistant Master 
in Sherborne School. 35. 64. 


‘Equally commendable as a genuine addition to the existing stock of school-books is 
Alexander in India,a compilation from the eighth and ninth books of Q. Curtius, edited for 
the Pitt Press by Messrs Heitland and Raven.... The work of Curtius has merits of its 
own, which, in former generations, made it a favourite with English scholars, and which still 
make it a popular text-book in Continental schools. .. . .. The reputation of Mr Heitland is a 
sufficient guarantee for the scholarship of the notes, which are ample without being excessive, 
and the book is well furnished with all that is needful in the nature of maps, indexes, and ap- 
pendices,” —Academy. 


M. ANNAEI LUCANI PHARSALIAE LIBER 
PRIMUS, edited with English Introduction and Notes by W. E. HEITLAND, 
M.A. and C. E. Haskins, M.A., Fellows and Lecturers of St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 1s. 64. 

“A careful and scholarlike production."— TZ»res. 


** In nice parallels of Lucan from Latin poets and from Shakspeare, Mr Haskins and Mr 
Heitland deserve praise.” —Saturday Review. 


BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BOOKS 


IIT., IV., the Text from the very ancient MS. in the Cambridge University 
Library, collated with six other MSS. Edited, with a life from the German of 
EBERT, and with Notes, &c. by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin, 
and J. R. Lumsy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity. Revised edition. 
7s. 6d. 


as tudents of English History the illustrative notes will be of great service, while 
the Eee f tha texts will be 2d introduction to Medizeval Latin."— 77e Nonconformist. , 

*In Bede's works Englishmen can go back to origines of their history, unequalled for 
form and matter by any modern European nation. Prof. Mayor has done good service in = 
dering a part of Bede’s greatest work accessible to those who can read Latin —À : c 
has adorned this edition of the third and fourth books of the Ecclesiastical acd ba that 
amazing erudition for which he is unrivalled among Englishmen and rarely equalled by pens 
And however interesting and valuable the text may be, we can certainly apply rA is notes 
the expression, La sauce vaut mieux que le poisson. They are literally crammed ees interest» 
ing information about early English life. For though ecclesiastical in name, Bede s history treats 
of all parts of the national life, since the Church had points of contact with all," —Z ramtiner. 


Books I. and II. Jn the Press. 





London : Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 


28 PUBLICATIONS OF 


lll. FRENCH. 


LA GUERRE. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. With 
Map, Introduction and Commentary by the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., 
St John’s College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-és-Lettres of the University of 
France; Assistant Master at Sherborne School. 35. 


LA PICCIOLA. By X. B. SAINTINE. The Text, with 
Introduction, Notes and Map, by the same Editor, 2s. The Notes sepa- 
rate, Is. 


LAZARE HOCHE—PAR EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 
With Three Maps, Introduction and Commentary, by C. CorBECK, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. 25. 


HISTOIRE DU SIECLE DE LOUIS XIV TUE 
VOLTAIRE. PartI. Chaps.I.— XIII. Edited with Notes Philological and 
Historical, Biographical and Geographical Indices, etc. by GUSTAVE MAsson, 
B. A. Univ. Gallic., Officier d'Académie, Assistant Master of Harrow School, 
and G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. 25. 64. 


" Messrs Masson and Prothero have, to judge from the first part of their work, performed 
with much discretion and care the task of editing Voltaire's Szécle de Louis XIV for the ‘Pitt 
Press Series.’ Besides the usual kind of notes, the editors have in this case, influenced by Vol- 
taire's ‘summary way of treating much of the history,’ given a good deal of historical informa- 
tion, in which they have, we think, done well At the beginning of the book will be found 
excellent and succinct accounts of the constitution of the French army and Parliament at the 
period treated of.”—Saturday Review. 


Part II. Chaps. XIV.—XXIV. With Three Maps of the 
Period. By the same Editors. 2s. 6d. 


Part III. Chap. XXV. to the end. By the same Editors. 
25. 6d. 


LE VERRE D'EAU. A Comedy, by ScRIBE. With a 
Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes. By 
C. COLBECK, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Master at Harrow School. 2s. 


** It may be national prejudice, but we consider this edition far superior to any of the series 
which hitherto have been edited exclusively by foreigners. MrColbeck seems better to under- 
stand the wants and difficulties of an English boy. The etymological notes especially are admi- 
rable. . . . The historical notes and introduction are a piece of thorough honest work."— Fournal 
of Education. 


M. DARU, par M. C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE, (Causeries du 
Lundi, Vol. IX.). With Biographical Sketch of the Author, and Notes 
Philological and Historical. By GUSTAVE MASSON, 25. 


LA SUITE DU MENTEUR. A Comedy in Five Acts, 


by P. CORNEILLE. Edited with Fontenelle’s Memoir of the Author, Voltaire’s 
Critical Remarks, and Notes Philological and Historical, By GUSTAVE 
MASSON. 25. 


LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. LE LEPREUX DE LA 
CITE D'AOSTE. Tales by CoUNT XAVIER DE MAISTRE. With Bio- 
graphical Notice, Critical Appreciations, and Notes. By GusTAVE Masson, 
25. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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LE DIRECTOIRE. (Considérations sur la Révolution 


Francaise. Troisiéme et quatriéme parties.) Par MADAME LA BARONNE DE 
STAEL-HOLSTEIN. With a Critical Notice of the Author, a Chronological 
Table, and Notes Historical and Philological, by G. MAsson, B.A., and 

G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. Revised and enlarged Edition. 2s. 
** Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring us face to face 
respectively with periods of history which it is right should be known thoroughly, and which 
are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes. The latter in particular, an extract from the 


world-known work of Madame de Staél on the French Revolution, is beyond all praise for 
the excellence both of its style and of its matter."— 7Z»res. 


DIX ANNÉES D'ÉXIL. Livre II. CHAPITRES 1—8. 


Par MADAME LA BARONNE DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, a Selection of Poetical Fragments by Madame de 
Staél’s Contemporaries, and Notes Historical and Philological. By GusTAVE 
MASSON and G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. Revised and enlarged edition. 25, 





FREDEGONDE ET BRUNEHAUT. A Tragedy in Five 
Acts, by N. LEMERCIER. Edited with Notes, Genealogical and Chrono- 
logical Tabies, a Critical Introduction and a Biographical Notice. By 
GUSTAVE MASSON. 25. 


LE VIEUX CELIBATAIRE. A Comedy, by COLLIN 


D’HARLEVILLE. With a Biographical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary 
and Historical Notes. By the same Editor. 25. 
** M. Masson is doing good work in introducing learners to some of the less-known French 


play-writers, The arguments are admirably clear, and the notes are not too abundant."— 
Academy. 


LA METROMANIE, A Comedy, by PIRON, with a Bio- 
graphical Memoir, and Grammatical, Literary and Historical Notes, By the 
same Editor. 25. 


LASCARIS, ou LES GRECS DU XV*. SIECLE, 
Nouvelle Historique, par A. F. VILLEMAIN, with a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author, a Selection of Poems on Greece, and Notes Historical and 
Philological By the same Editor. 25. 


IV. GERMAN. 
ERNST, HERZOG VON SCHWABEN. UHLAND. With 


Introduction and Notes. By H. J. WOLSTENHOLME, B.A. (Lond.), 
Lecturer in German at Newnham College, Cambridge. 35. 64. 


ZOPF UND SCHWERT.  Lustspiel in fünf Aufzügen von 
KanL Gurzkow. With a Biographical and Historical Introduction, English 
Notes, and an Index. By the same Editor. 35. 64. 


* We are glad to be able to notice a careful edition of K. Gutzkow's amusing comedy 
* Zopf and Schwert' by Mr H. J. Wolstenholme. . . . These notes are abundant and contain 


references to standard grammatical works.”—A cademy. 





London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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GoetfBe'ó Knabenjabre. (1749—1759.) GOETHE'S BOY- 
HOOD: being the First Three Books of his Autobiography. Arranged 
and Annotated by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph. D., late Professor at the 
Johanneum, Hamburg. zs. 


HAUFF. DAS WIRTHSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited 


by i$ SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D., Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 
35. 64. 


DER OBERHOF. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by KARL 
IMMERMANN. With a Life of Immermann and English Notes, by WILHELM 
WAGNER, Ph.D., late Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. 35. 


A BOOK OF GERMAN DACTYLIC POETRY. Ar- 


ranged and Annotated by the same Editor. 35. 


Der erfte Kreuzzug (THE FIRST CRUSADE), by FRIED- 
RICH VON RAUMER. Condensed from the Author’s ‘History of the Hohen- 
staufen’, with a life of RAUMER, two Plans and English Notes. By 
the same Editor. 2s. 


*' Certainly no more interesting book could be made the subject of examinations. The story . 
9 the First Crusade has an undying interest. The notes are, on the whole, good.”—Zducational 
imtes. 


A BOOK OF BALLADS ON GERMAN HISTORY. 
Arranged and Annotated by the same Editor. 25. 


** It carries the reader rapidly through some of the most important incidents connected with 
the German race and name, from the invasion of Italy by the Visigoths under their King Alaric, 
down to the Franco-German War and the installation of the present Emperor. The notes supply 
very well the connecting links between the successive periods, and exhibit in its various phases of 
EA rim and progress, or the reverse, the vast unwieldy mass which constitutes modern Germany." 
— Times. 


DER STAAT FRIEDRICHS DES GROSSEN. By G. 


FREYTAG. With Notes. By the same Editor. 2s. 


** Prussia under Frederick the Great, and France under the Directory, bring us face to face 
respectively with periods of history which it is right should be known thoroughly, and which 
are well treated in the Pitt Press volumes.” — Zzzzes. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. With 
an Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. 35. 


‘The notes are among the best that we know, with the reservation that they are often too 
abundant.”—Academy. 


Das Sahr 1813 (THE YEAR 1813), by F. KOHLRAUSCH. 
With English Notes. By the same Editor. 25. 


V. ENGLISH. 


OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE. 
Compiled by EbwiN WALLACE, M.A., LL.D. (St Andrews), Fellow and 
Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford. Third Edition Enlarged. 45. 6d. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE PRACTICE OF EDU- 
CATION. Delivered in the University of Cambridge in the Easter Term, 
1882, under the direction of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 2s. 


** Like one of Bacon's Essays, it handles those things in which the writer's life is most conver- 
sant, and it will come home to men's business and bosoms. Like Bacon’s Essays, too, it is full of 
apophthegms."— Fournal of Education. 


GENERAL AIMS OF THE TEACHER, AND FORM 
MANAGEMENT. Two Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge 
in the Lent Term, 1883, by F. W. FARRAR, D.D. Archdeacon of West- 
minster, and R. B. PooLE, B.D. Head Master of Bedford Modern School. 
Is. 6d. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 
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MILTON'S TRACTATE ON EDUCATION. A fac- 


simile reprint from the Edition of 1673. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by OscAR BROWNING, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, 
Cambridge, and formerly Assistant Master at Eton College. 2;.. 

** A. separate reprint of Milton's famous letter to Master Samuel Hartlib was a desideratum, 

and we are grateful to Mr Browning for his elegant and scholarly edition, to which is prefixed the 


careful résumé of the work given in his ‘History of Educational Theories.'"— Journal of 
Education. 


LOCKE ON EDUCATION. With Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 35. 6d. 


_"*The work before us leaves nothing to be desired. It is of convenient form and reasonable 
price, accurately printed, and accompanied by notes which are admirable. There is no teacher 
too young to find this book interesting ; there is no teacher too old to find it profitable."— 7e 
School Bulletin, New York. 


THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN, edited with Intro- 


duction and Notes by the Rev. Professor SKEAT, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 35. 6d. 
**'This edition of a play that is well worth study, for more reasons than one, by so careful a 
scholar as Mr Skeat, deserves a hearty welcome."— 4A theneum. 
** Mr Skeat is a conscientious editor, and has left no difficulty unexplained.” —7imes. 


BACON'S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF KING 
- HENRY VII. With Notes by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumpy, D.D., Nor- 
risian Professor of Divinity ; late Fellow of St Catharine's College. 3s. 


SIR THOMAS MORE'S UTOPIA. With Notes by the 





English literature.”—Guardian. 


MORES HISTORY OF KING RICHARD III. Edited 

- with Notes, Glossary and Index of Names. By J. Rawson Lumby, D.D. 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; to which is added the conclusion 
of the History of King Richard III. as given in the continuation of Hardyng's 
Chronicle, London, 1543. 3:. 64. 


A SKETCH OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY FROM 
THALES TO. CICERO, by JoserH B. Mayor, M.A., late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at King’s College, London. 35. 67. 


“In writing this scholarly and attractive sketch, Professor Mayor has had chiefly in view 
' undergraduates at the University or others who are commencing the study of the philosophical 
works of Cicero or Plato or Aristotle in the original language,” but also hopes that it ‘may * 
found interesting and useful by educated readers generally, not merely as an introduction - the 
formal history of philosophy, but as supplying a “ti = present ways of thinking and judging 
i d to matters of the highest importance.’’’—A/ind. : : j 
in v certam Mayor dmt fibute to "be Pitt Press Series A Sketch of Ancient ney, he 
which he has endeavoured to give a general view of the philosophical systems a yy the 
genius of the masters of ee physical and ethical science from. Thales to Cicero. In Cus 
of his sketch he takes occasion to give concise analyses of Plato's Republic, and of the Ethics an 
Politics of Aristotle; and these abstracts will be to some readers not the least useful portions o 
the book. It may be objected against his design in neral that ancient vemm is -— = 
and too deep a subject to be dismissed in a ‘sketch’—that it should be left to those who Hé rer c 
it a serious study. But that objection takes no account of the large class of p" x 4 -— 
to know, in relation to present discussions and‘speculations, what famous men in the whole wt - 
thought and wrote on these topics. They have not the scholarship which would be Sein E 
original examination of authorities; but they have an intelligent interesti n the eR -— - 
ancient and modern philosophy, and need just such information as Professor Mayor's sketc 
give them.”—Zhe Guardian. d 1 

[Other Volumes are in preparation. | 


» » L F "2^ > . r1 Ve 
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Qnibersíitn of Cambringe. 





J LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Examination Papers, for various years, with the Regulations for the 
Examination. Demy 8vo. 2s. each, or by Post, 25. 2d. 
Class Lists, for various years, Boys 1s, Girls 64. 


Annual Reports of the Syndicate, with Supplementary Tables showing 
the success and failure of the Candidates. 25. each, by Post 25. 34. 


HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Examination Papers for 1883, /o which are added the Regulations for 
1884. Demy 8vo. 25. each, by Post 2s. 24. 


Class Lists, for various years. Is. By post, Is. 24. 
Reports of the Syndicate. Demy 8vo. Is., by Post Is. 24. 


LOCAL LECTURES SYNDICATE. 
Calendar for the years 1875—9. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 25.; for 1875—80. 2s.; 
for 1880—81. Is. 


TEACHERS' TRAINING SYNDICATE. 


Examination Papers for various years, fo which are added the Regu- 
lations for the Examination. Demy 8vo. 64., by Post 7d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REPORTER. 
Published by Authority. 
Containing all the Official Notices of the University, Reports of 
Discussions in the Schools, and Proceedings of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical, Antiquarian, and Philological Societies. 34. weekly. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


These Papers are published in occasional numbers every Term, and in 
volumes for the Academical year. 


VoL. X. Parts 120 to 138. PAPERS for the Year 1880— 8r, 155. cloth. 
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